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THE MALIKI FAMILY WAQF ACCORDING TO WILLS 
AND WAQFIYYAT 


By AHARON LAYISH 
In memoriam. Professor Gabriel Baer 


Introduction 


The complex of relations between the family wagf and the law of succession 
is particularly noteworthy in the Maliki school because of the special character 
of both the system of succession and the wagf in that school as compared with 
other schools. This study is based on about a hundred legal documents out of 
a collection of wag f documents from Tangier of the period from the middle of 
the eighteenth to the early twentieth century ! and on wagfiyyät from other 
North African sources. Only fifteen items of this material deal with a family 
wagf established according to the МАША doctrine. This is of course a very 
small, random sample which can only serve for illustration ; nor is there any 
certainty that all patterns of the family wagf are represented. The quantitative 
analysis should therefore be treated with caution; it points, at the most, to 
general tendencies. 

The purpose of this article is to indicate some characteristics of the Maliki 
wag f and to analyse them in the context of the succession law of that school. 
The conclusions drawn are tentative, awaiting confirmation by further research.* 
This study is complementary to an earlier one by the author on the family 
wagf and the law of succession mainly according to the Hanafi doctrine, and 
it is also designed in its structure to emphasize the differences between the two 
schools as to the family wagf. To determine the position of the early Maliki school 
on Ње шад), I used material culled by the late orientalist Joseph Schacht from 
early Maliki literature.’ The discussion of the legal aspects of the waq f and of 
succession is not an end in itself but is solely intended as an aid to social analysis. 

What distinguishes the Maliki system of succession from those of other 
schools—and this is a very fundamental point—is the status of bayt al-màl as 
a residuary heir. The other Sunni schools (and the Shi'a) hold that bayt al-mal 
has no standing in intestate succession except in the absence of relatives of 
the deceased. The Maliki school does not recognize the principle of the radd, 
the reversion of the residue to the qur’anic heirs (dhaws al-fara’td) when their 
prescribed portions do not exhaust the estate and there are no male agnates 
(‘asaba)—a rather infrequent occurrence—and holds that the residue belongs to 
bayt al-mal. According to all the other Sunni schools, only the spouses do not 


1 Les habous de Tanger. Registre officiel d'actes et de documents. Texte arabe. Archives 
Marocaines, XXII. Paris, 1914. A short French summary of these documents (heremafter referred 
to as F.) appeared m Vol. xxm of the same year. 

3I wish to thank the late Professor Baer for encouraging me to examine the family wagf 
т the context of the law of succession according to the Hanafi and Mahki schools and aiding me 
in various ways. Professor Baer and Professor David Powers read the manuscript and made 
valuable comments. Dr. Miriam Hoexter placed at my disposal legal documents and other 
material, collected by her, on the family т Algeria and rendered me useful help, for all of 
which I am greatly indebted to her. I also t Dr. Aviva Schussman for her assistance in the 
early stages of the work. It goes without saying that I alone am responsible for any errors which 
may have remained. The article 18 based on a paper submitted to the Workshop on Economic 
and Social Aspects of the Muslim Waqf, held under the auspices of the Institute for Advanced 
Studies, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Mount Scopus, Jerusalem, on 1-20 February 1981. 

3I am indebted to Professor Albert Hourani of St. Antony's College, Oxford, for kindly 
inviting me to inspect Joseph Schacht’s Papers (now at the Bodleian Library, Oxford) and 
extending warm hospitality to me. 
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enjoy the radd. Moreover, in the absence of qur’anic and agnatic herrs—an 
even less likely contingency than the aforementioned one— those schools assign 
the estate to cognatic heirs (dhawt al-arhàm), while the Malki school holds 
that cognates never inherit and that the estate passes to bayt al-mal.4 

Another expression of the status of bayt al-mal as a residuary heir in the 
Maliki doctrine is the ban on disposing of more than one-third of an heirless 
estate by will. According to the other schools, the testator is not subject to the 
ulira vires doctrine and may thus dispose of the whole heirless estate; where 
the sole heir is the testator's spouse, the whole residue may be disposed of by 
will after deducting the portion of that heir, for, as stated, the spouse does not 
enjoy the radd.5 

The status of bayt al-mál in succession is indeed reflected in nineteenth- 
century Maliki legal documents from Tangier. Thus, in one case, the deceased 
left a mother, who took one-sixth of the estate as a qur'ünic heir, and uterine 
brothers and sisters, who together took their qur'ünie portion, i.e. one-third, 
while the remaining half of the estate went to bayt al-màl as the residuary heir. 
As stated, according to the Mahki school, the qur'ànic heirs do not enjoy the 
radd. According to the other Sunni schools, the residue would have been 
divided among the heirs in the same proportion. Bayt al-mäl appointed a 
representative to claim its share in court and indeed realized its right. In 
another case, the deceased left а wife and а daughter, who took one-eighth and 
one-half, respectively, as qur’anic heirs. Bayt ai-màl took the residue: three- 
fifths.” According to the other schools, the daughter would have taken the 
whole residue because, as stated, a spouse does not enjoy the radd. 

In a case of a different kind, it was noted that a person had died ' without 
leaving an heir...other than bayt mal al-muslimin °. He had, by will, dedicated 
his dwelling to the Great Mosque, but someone objected on the ground that 
the will was valid only in respect of one-third of the dwelling, and indeed only 
one-third was eventually taken over by the +ragf; ° the remaining two-thirds 
passed to bayt al-mäl. As stated, under these circumstances, the testator is 
subject to the ultra mres doctrine. In another case, a man bought two-thirds 
of a room from бау al-mal and dedicated them to the Great Mosque. Previously, 
the first third of that room had been dedicated to the same mosque by a manu- 
mitted slave (ma'ttg). We seem to have to do here with property of which 
one-third was willed to the manumitted slave, who could not inherit from his 
master even in the absence of legal heirs, while the remaining two-thirds fell 
to bayt al-mal as the residuary heir. In yet another case, a man dedicated 
‘the whole of the house known as bayt al-màl to the Great Mosque ', directing 
the nazir to take possession of it on behalf of the wagf and to ensure that a 
certain person living in the house was not ejected. We seem to be dealing here 
with property supposed to belong to bayt al-mäl, probably in the absence of 
heirs, and with an attempt to deprive bayt al-mal of its status as a residuary 
heir by dedicating the whole property to а khatyrt purpose.!? 

The above instances show the strong position of bayt al-mal with regard to 
heirless estates or estates with only qur'&nic heirs; this position provides a 
very powerful motive in the Maliki school to oust bayt al-maäl as a residuary 


4N. J. Coulson, Succession in the Muslim family, Cambridge, 1971, 49, 91. 
Sibid., p. 243; idem, ‘ Bayt al-Mal’, EI (second ed.), 1142. 

* Tanger, 428-9 (F., 201-2). 

7 1bid., 409 (F., 189). 

8 ibid , 252 (F., 103-4). 

* ibid., 258 (F., 106); R. Brunsohvig, ‘ ‘Abd ', EI (second ed.). 31. 

19 Tanger, 165 (F., 85). See also ibid., 166 (F., 85). 
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heir by means of a toagf or a will. It should be noted that in thousands of 
succession orders issued over a period of about twenty years the stjill of the 
shari'a courts in Israel, which decide according to the Hanafi doctrine, record 
only one case in which the court decided that the estate should pass to bayt 
al-mal in the absence of heirs." In North Africa, bayt al-màl has a status also 
with regard to wagf property dedicated to khayrt purposes. The пага transfers 
the part of the entitlement intended for the poor to bayt al-mal for distribution 
among them.!? 

The Maliki twagf, too, has several unique features which distinguish it from 
its counterpart in other schools. Maliki jurists define the wagf as the gift of 
the usufruct of a thing, binding on the giver so long as the thing exists; the 
ownership of the thing remains with the giver, though as bare ownership only 
(al-mahbas ъа manfa‘at shay’ muddat wujüdihi laziman baqü'uhu fr mulk 
mu {ihi wa-law tagdiran). The owner remains the nu propriétawe, without the 
right to use the substance of the property. If for any reason the usufruct of 
the wagf can no longer be applied to the purpose for which the wagf was 
established, the property reverts to the founder and after him to his legal 
heirs.13 The usufruct (manfa'a) of the property can also be dedicated. In the 
Hanafi school, on the other hand, it is à moot question to whom the ownership 
of the property passes after dedication. According to al-Shaybänï, Abu Yüsuf 
and others, the ownership passes to Allah, while Abii Hanifa, like Malik and 
al-Shafi‘i, holds that the founder and his heirs retain the right of ownership 
but are prevented from exercising it; in other words, the property is ownerless 
(ghayr mamlük). According to some һай? jurists and Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, 
the ownership passes to the beneficiaries.! 

The dominant type of wagf in the Tangier documents is the testamentary 
tag f, i.e. а trag f established by will (‘ala sabil al-wasiyya), subject to the ultra 
vires doctrine: it is valid within the limits of one-third of the estate and no 
disposition may be made in favour of a legal heir. The Maliki jurist Sidi Khalil 
declares that if entitlement to the wagf is intended only for the descendants 
of the founder successively, it is effected out of that third and regarded as an 
inheritance transmitted to an heir (Ша mu‘agqgaban Kharaja min thulthihs 
faka-marath lal-warith)* The testator-founder must not, even within the 
limits of the third of the estate permitted to be willed, give preference to one 
heir over other heirs because no disposition may be made in favour of a legal 
heir." But we shall see below that the personal limitation, and sometimes also 
the quantitative one, is not applied in practice. The testator sometimes 
stipulates expressly that the wagf shall only become effective after his death, 
as usual in the case of wills.1® Most of the references in Tangier documents to 


п А, Layish, Women and Islamic Law tn а non-Muslim state, Jerusalem and New York, 
1975. 311. 

13 E, Mercier, Le code du hobous ou ouakf selon la législation musulmane, Constantine. 1899, 81. 
On a modern substitute for bayt al-mál see J. М. D Anderson, Islamic Law in Africa, now 
impression. London. 1970. 95. See also Coulson. ‘ Bayt al-màl', ET (second ed.), 1141 ff 

13 Mercier. 9-11. І. Milliot, Introduction à l'étude du droit musulman. Paris. 1953, p. 555 
5 652 50, 

14 W. Heffening. ° Wakf’, Shorter encyclopaedia of Islam, Leiden and London. 1953, 1096 
and the reference to Sidi Khalil indicated there ‘Cf. J.-P. Charnay. La vie musulmane en Algérie 
d'apres la jurisprudence de la première moitié du X X* siècle, Paris, 1965. 106 f. 

15 Heffening, ' Vakf', 1097; J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic Law, Oxford, 1904, 125-0, 
134-5. 

14 Mercier, 43. 

17 Tanger, F., 12. 

18 Seo, e.g, 1bid., 350 (F., 154), 454-5 (F., 211); O. Pesle, La théorie et la pratique des habous 
dans le rite malékite, Casablanca, n.d., 66. 
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testamentary wagfs within the limits of one-third of the estate concern wag fs 
for khayrt purposes. 

The testamentary wagf probably originates with the early Maliki school in 
Medina. References to such wagfs can be found in al-Mudawwana al-kubra 
(edited by Sahniin), which reflects the views of Malik, and in other early 
Maliki sources. Mälik’s doctrine on this matter is basically identical with that 
of Abü Hanifa, who declares that a wagf not made in the manner of a will is 
invalid. This means that the wagf only takes effect after the death of the 
testator and that he may revoke it in his lifetime.?? 

There are many instances of the will applying to one-third of the estate 
while the other two-thirds are divided among the legal heirs." In some isolated 
cases, a testamentary заду was established in respect of the whole estate and 
the legal heirs consented after the testator's death, ie. were excluded from 
entitlement to the waq f with their сопѕепё. On the other hand, there are more 
instances of legal heirs opposing a testamentary wagf on the ground that it 
exceeded one-third of the estate; the will was eventually reduced to one-third, 
and two-thirds were divided among the legal heirs.?? 

On the other hand, а wagf established by dedication is not subject to any 
quantitative limitation. It comes into force there and then (munajjaz) and the 
founder cannot revoke it.% There are indeed instances of wagfs established in 
the ordinary way. Thus, in one case, a woman dedicated the room in which 
she lived, declaring that the wagf was to come into force immediately.* 

In many cases, the wagf is described as eternal (mw'abbad, mukhallad, 
аа al-ta'bid), * until Allah inherits the earth and those upon it, He being the 
best of heirs’ (tld an yarsh Allah al-ard wa-man 'alayhá wa-huwa khayr 
al-wärtthin)? In fact, the founder generally stipulates that when there are 
no more beneficiaries from his family, entitlement shall pass to some eternal 
khayri purpose, such as relief of the poor or the upkeep of a mosque." An 
eternal khayri purpose at the end of the line of beneficiaries is a condition of 
the validity of the wagf according to the Hanafi (and Ibadi) but not the Shaft 
school. But sometimes the founder directs that when there are no more 
beneficiaries from among his descendants, the property shall revert to his 
nearest agnatic relative. 

The North African Maliki school in fact knows a temporary wagf. Under 


19 See, e.g, Tanger, 2 (F., 33-4). 32 (Е, 43), 33 (F., 43), 288 (Е, 118), 294 (F., 123), 290 
(F., 191), 294 (F.. 122-3). 295 (Е.. 123). 319 (Е, 137). 320 (Е. 138), 363 (F.. 160), 418 (Ғ., 194—5). 
In all these cases. the reference is to a kAayri wagf. It ıs not always stated that the testamentary 
wagf was within the limits of one-third of the estate 

J. Schacht. “ Early doctrines on waqf’, Mélanges Fuad Kôprulu, Istanbul. 1953. 445, 450 
and the sources indicated there. Cf. А. А. A. Fyzee, Outlines of Muhammadan Law (third ed.), 
Oxford, 1964, 277 and the source indicated in note (u) 

31 See, e.g., Tanger, 60 (F., 57), 167 (F., 86). 

1? See, e.g., 1bid., 292 (F., 121-2), 312 (F., 132). 

* See, e.g., ibid., 426-9 (F., 199-202), 426 (F., 198); Mercier, 118-19. Cf. A. Layish, * The 
Druze testamentary waqf'. in G. Baer (ed.), Social and economic aspects of the Muslim wagf 
(forthcoming). 

“Schacht, Early doctrines, 445, 450 and the sources indicated there; Schacht’s Pa 
аш File, extracts from al-Mudawwana al-kubra (ed. Sahnün), ху, 98, 99, Kitab ahkim 

'f (ed. Hilal), 8, 106, 171; Heffenmg. 1007; Abū Bakr Ahmad ‘Amr al-Shaybünt al-ma‘rüf 
BL oen Ки ahkäm al-wagf, [Cairo], 1904, 259. 

% Tanger, 368 (F., 161). 

15 See, e g., ibid., 505 (F., 234); Pesle, 74, 77, 78; Mercier, 21; E. Zeys el Mohammed Ould 
Sidi Said, Recueil d'actes et de jugements arabes avec la traduchon francasse des notes juridiques, 
2° ed., Alger, 1946, 23; Milhot, p. 556 § 854 

27 See, e.g. Tanger, p (F., 40), 308 (F., 183); Pesle, 76. 

35 Anderson, Africa, 11. 104. 

з Pesle, 78-4. 
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its doctrine, which, too, originates in the ancient Medinese doctrine, the 
property, when there are no more beneficiaries, reverts to its original owner or, 
if he has died, to his heirs, among whom it is divided by the ordinary rules of 
succession. Maliki jurists disagree as to the nature of the property which 
reverts to the founder or his heirs. According to some, they acquire full owner- 
ship of the property (уал mulkan lil-muhbis aw li-warathatthi). Others hold 
that the reverting property retains its wagf character (‘ald sunnat таға” 
al-ahbäs) with all the attendant restrictions (prohibition of sale and any other 
disposition) imposed on the beneficiaries. A wagfis not inherited according to 
the shar‘ rules; the heirs are agnatic relatives in a certain order and the wife 
does not inherit.?! 

Pesle notes that the founder often stipulates that immovables dedicated as 
wagf shall revert to the nearest inheriting descendants. In one case, a man 
dedicated a house to his children and their descendants, directing that when 
there were no more of them it should revert to the nearest agnatic heir ('asaba) ; 
this probably meant that the house was to revert as а wagf; at any rate, it is 
not stated that the full ownership (mulk) should revert to the heirs? In 
another case, a man who willed a wagf to his daughter and her descendants 
stipulated in the will that if he became economically distressed (Ина)а) he 
should be entitled to revoke (raja‘a) the will and sell the property. Moreover, 
some Maliki jurists hold that not only the founder is entitled to revoke the 
wagf but also his heirs. Where the purpose for which it was established has 
lapsed, the wagf reverts to the legal heirs of the founder (according to the 
Maliki school: if they are poor) or is used for the publie good.*4 

Contrary to the Hanafi and other schools, which forbid the sale of a wagf 
by the beneficiaries, some Maliki jurists permit them to sell it provided they are 
economically distressed. This permission is effective only if the founder has 
stipulated for it and the beneficiaries are his immediate heirs (his children).?5 


I. THE BENEFICIARIES 


1. The founder 


In the case of wagfs established according to the Hanafi doctrine, the 
founder usually makes dedication 'in favour of himself during his lifetime ' 
(ай nafsthy muddat hayätihi) even if the purpose of the wagf 18 а khayri one. 
This practice finds support in the Hanafi doctrine, more exactly in the teachings 
of Abii Yüsuf. If the founder also appoints himself mutaialli, he has possession 
of the property and enjoys its fruits as if nothing had happened (except, of 
course, that he must not effect any transactions in respect of it) The Maliki 
school, on the other hand, does not permit a person to dedicate property in 
favour of himself; а wagf of this kind is invalid. In fact, even the French 


3° Schacht, Early doctrines, 446—7, 449 and the reference to al- Mudatwwana indicated there ; 
J. N. D. Anderson, ‘ The rehgious element in waqf endow ments ', Journal of the Royal Central 
Ават Society, Xxxvir, 1951, 293; tdem, Africa, 379. 

31 For more detail see Poele, 61-4; Tanger, F., 12-13. 

32 Peale, 73-4. 

33 ibid., 16-17. 

3 Heffening, 1097; A. Sabatery, Eléments de droit musulman, Alger. 1867, р 59. 28 octobre 
1865—Ben Haddon c. Kheroufa. 

33 Mercier, 39; Schacht's Papers, Waqf File, extract from al Al'udawwana, xv, 102. Of. Ander- 
son, Africa, 77; P. Laenhart, ‘ Family wagf in Zanzibar’, a paper submitted to the Conference 
held at the East African Institute of Social Research, Makerere College, June 1958, p. 17. 

36 A. Layish, “Тһе family yd and the Shar‘i Law of Succession according to Wag fiyyat in 
the Sijil of Shari'a Courts’, in G. Baer (ed.), Social and economic aspects of the ‘Muslim waf, 
§ 1A; Anderson, ‘ Religious element’, 202; al-Khagsäf, 21. 
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courts in Algeria, which applied Islamic law as appellate courts, decided, in the 
nmeteenth and the early twentieth century, that according to the Maliki 
school the founder might not assign entitlement to the wagf to himself as the 
first beneficiary and that, if he did so, the wagf was of no effect. In Tangier 
documentary material, the author has not come across a single case in which 
the founder stipulates that he shall be the first beneficiary and that only after 
his death shall entitlement pass to others. Mercier confirms that this practice 
is not common.” 

At the same time, it was rather usual in Tangier for a person to stipulate 
in a testamentary wagf that one-third of his estate should, after realization, 
serve to cover various expenses incurred in relation to him after his death, such 
as burial expenses, besides other khayri purposes? In one case, a man estab- 
lished a wagf by will in favour of his grave—for the upkeep of students (falaba) 
who were to say prayers there. It is not stated whether the will related to 
one-third of the estate. The qadî, after consulting the Maliki jurist Sidi Khalil’s 
Mukhtasar, decided that the will contained nothing contrary to the sharta. In 
another case, a woman dedicated two-thirds of her property to the Great 
Mosque and the remaining third was to cover the expenses of her funeral. 
Sometimes people provide for the expenses of their funeral by an ordinary will 
not connected with a wagf. Thus, in one case, a woman directed in her will 
that а shop owned by her should be sold and the proceeds used to purchase 
the shrouds and pay for the burial and the funeral repast.*? 

The Maliki school not only forbids a person to make dedication in favour of 
himself but also to appoint himself administrator (náztr, mutawalli) of the 
wagf established by him—this, too, in contrast to the Hanafi school; if he 
does во, the toagf is null and void. But it seems that this prohibition was not 
always upheld Thus, in опе саве, a man established а tag f in favour of some 
students (falaba) on condition that they recited al-Hizb at the Great Mosque. 
The founder stipulated that he should be the nazir of the tagf during his life- 
time and that after his death the office should pass to the most deserving of 
his sons.4® As the founder did not stipulate that entitlement to the іға4/ should 
remain with him during his lifetime, it seems that the reference is to a Maliki 
agf. The administrative function enables the founder to exercise supervision 
over the property but he lacks entitlement. 

The founder can mitigate or even circumvent the prohibitions of the Maliki 
school in various ways. Sometimes he dedicates property to his minor or 
as-yet-unborn children and holds possession of it on their behalf; it seems that 
they receive it when they reach the age of competence for dealing with property. 
Sometimes the founder stipulates that when there are no more beneficiaries or 
descendants of beneficiaries the property shall revert to him ; we have already 
seen that this is permitted according to the Mäliki school although there is 
disagreement as to the nature (full ownership or toagf) of the reverting 
property. Of course, dedication by will is the best, and also the most frequent, 


37 Heffening. 1096; Sabatery. p.33. 4 novembre 1863—Ben Hamed с. Ben Mohammed ; 
Charnay. 106: Schacht. Introduction, 98 For the attitude of the Shafi'i and other schools on 
this question see Anderson. Africa. 54, 77; Lienhart, 4. Mercier, 159. 

38 See, e.g., Tanger. 408 (Е. 189). 

39 ibid.. 176 (Е. 89) and 376 (Ғ., 166), respectively. 

40 ibid., 317 (F., 136) 

11 Heffening, 1007; Schacht, Early doctrines, 451. 

42 Tanger, 397 (Ғ., 182-3). <dl-Aizb is either special prayers composed by the founders of 
orders or a sixtieth part of the Qur'án. I am obliged to Professor Gabriel Baer for pointing this 
out to me. See also Н Wehr, À dictionary of pi ed written Arabic, Beirut, 1974, 173. 

43 Pesle, 65, 74, 78. 
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way of ensuring full control—possession and usufruct—of the testator-founder 
over the property during his lifetime, for, as stated, the testamentary wagf 
becomes effective only upon the death of the testator; until then he enjoys 
full ownership and may even revoke the wagf. The Maliki population, which is 
the majority of the population of Algeria, establishes wagfs according to the 
Hanafi doctrine, and the French courts decided that 1f the founder, contrary 
to the Maliki prohibition, reserved entitlement to himself the шад) was to be 
regarded as valid as if it had been established according to the Hanafi doctrine, 
even if that doctrine was not expressly referred to in the wag fiyya.** 


2. Beneficiaries of the first series 
The spouse relict : 

The widow is a qur'ànic heir who is not excluded from the succession under 
any circumstances. She takes one-eighth of the succession along with a child 
or an agnatic grandchild how low soever and one-quarter where there is 
neither. There was only one case in which & man made dedication in favour of 
his spouse, and not even as the sole beneficiary but along with his orphaned 
grandchildren. If she had been the sole beneficiary, the waq f might have been 
regarded as an attempt to circumvent the radd doctrine, according to which— 
in the view of all schools —the spouse does not participate in the residue when 
the qur’änic heirs have taken their portions and the estate is not exhausted. 
In the case under reference, the intention was to give preference to this spouse 
over another, who indeed, together with other heirs, challenged the validity 
of the testamentary wagf.45 

As against this Charnay notes that, especially after World War I, a tendency 
was discerned in Algeria to favour the wife and women of other degrees of 
relationship to the founder in regard to entitlement so that they might not be 
dependent on the benevolence of his descendants. There is, m fact, evidence of 
descendants of founders contesting the validity of wag/s in favour of women. 
In one case, which occurred in Kabylia, the Chambre de révision musulmane, 
the supreme court of appeal in the period of French rule, helped a destitute 
elderly woman in deviation from the shari‘a by regarding her expulsion from 
her husband’s house, tantamount to divorce according to custom, as a regular 
divorce in order to secure her entitlement, which according to a stipulation of 
the founder was denied her as a married woman. The founder’s descendants 
sought to exclude her from entitlement on the formal ground that under 
religious law she was married.“ 

On the other hand, there are several instances of the spouse being excluded 
from entitlement to the wagf. Thus, in one case, the testator dedicated one- 
third of the estate to orphaned grandchildren while the spouse and other heirs 
took their sharî portions of the two remaining thirds. In another case, the 
spouse challenged the validity of a testamentary waqf in favour of a stranger 
which comprised one-half of the estate, and the stranger indeed received only 
the legal third permitted to be willed. In Algeria, too, there were instances of 
women being excluded from the succession, by means of а wagf, on the initia- 
tive of the descendants of the founder, and on the other hand, numerous 
actions brought by women against their exclusion. Since many such wagfs 
were created shortly before the founder’s death, we find instances of their 


44 Sabatery, р. 62, 9 mai 1866—Mestoul c Ben Malek. 
45 Tanger, 426 ff. (F., 199 ff.); Coulson Succession, 41. 
45 Charnay, 103-4, 108. 
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being invalidated on the strength of the women’s contention that he had 
been incapacitated by mortal 1llness. The principal motive for the exclusion 
of women is fear that the property might pass out of the family. 

There was no instance of a woman dedicating her property to her husband 
either as the sole beneficiary or along with other beneficiaries. In other words, 
the husband, who is a qur’anic heir, was, if alive at the time the wagf came into 
effect, deprived of his shart portion of the estate as regards the dedicated part. 
Mercier and Pesle confirm that spouses are usually excluded from entitlement 


to Ње wagf.48 


The children of the founder 

Ав expected, the first series of beneficiaries of the wagf consists pre- 
ponderantly of descendants of the founder. Of fifteen family wagfs established 
according to the Maliki doctrine, nine, ie. 60 per cent, were in favour of 
children of the founder—sons and daughters, including as-yet-unborn опев,49 
If to these we add three wagfs in favour of grandchildren whose father died in 
the founder's lifetime, we may say that 80 per cent of all family wagfs were in 
favour of children of the founder or their descendants. In two cases (13 per 
cent), there were other beneficiaries along with the children. Mercier found 
that 95 per cent of all wagfs (the reference seems to be to family wagfs) were 
in favour of sons and their agnatic descendants and, when there were no more 
of them, daughters or their descendants. From statistics based on family 
шои ўз established according to the Hanafi doctrine, we find that 70 per cent 
were in favour of the founder's sons and daughters In 80 per cent of these 
cases, the founder's children enjoyed entitlement by themselves, in 20 per cent 
along with others. 

These data reflect the founder's wish to emphasize the immediate connexion 
between the sequence of generations and entitlement to the wagf. It is true 
that even under the Islamic law of succession the deceased's children take the 
lion's share of the estate, but they inherit along with the qur’anic heirs, who 
take their fixed portions before the residue is divided among the children. 
It seems that the allocation of entitlement to orphaned grandchildren and to 
agnatic relatives took place where none of the founder's own children were 
living. 


Daughters 

Where a man simply dedicates his property to his ‘children’, he means 
both sons and daughters. In the absence of a son, the daughter takes one-half 
of the estate as a qur’anic heir, and two or more daughters take two-thirds. 
Along with а son, the daughter, by virtue of the ta'sib principle, becomes an 
agnatic heir who takes half as much as he.5? 

The Maliki jurist Sidi Khalil holds that Malik Ibn Anas, in contrast to the 
Hanafi school, forebade the deprivation of a daughter of entitlement and that 


47 Tanger, 95 (F., 68) and 424 (F., 198), respectively ; Charnay, 99-101. 

48 Mercier, 131; Pesle, 62. Cf. Layish, ‘Family wagf and succession’, $ 1B (The spouse 
relict). 

49 oo 159; Pesle, 77; Zeys, 22. Cf. Layish, ' Family wagf and succession’, § 1B 
(Children). 
5? Mercier, 131. 
#1 Mercier, 55-6; Tanger, 398 (F., 183), 400 (F., 184). 
52 Coulson, Succession, 41-2. 
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© a wagf in favour of males to the exclusion of daughters is void (ba{ala) ', and 
the French courts in Algeria in faet decided accordingly.9 One may in fact 
gain the impression that the accepted norm is dedication to sons and daughters 
without discrimination (as to the apportionment of entitlement between them 
and the right of daughters to transmit their shares in the entitlement to their 
descendants; see below). Some founders simply use the word ‘ children’ 
(awlad) and others refer expressly to sons and daughters. In one exceptional 
case, & man gave preference to one of his daughters over her brothers and 
sisters. He established a wagf in her favour and that of her descendants after 
her; only when there were no more of them was entitlement to pass to her 
brothers and sisters, the direct descendants of the founder. There 18 no 
indication of the reason for the preferential treatment of the daughter. In 
Kabylia, it might happen that a woman assigned entitlement to the wagf to 
her daughters in preference to her husband’s heirs and that only when there 
were no more daughters was entitlement to pass to the latter. In order to 
give preference in entitlement to daughters, Algerian Muslims use various 
devices; e.g. the founder may acknowledge a debt to his daughter of a certain 
amount and in discharge of that debt assign to her the usufruct of certain wag f 
property.’ Wagfs established under the Hanafi doctrine included cases in 
which the founder directed that his daughter or daughters should be the sole 
beneficiaries of the first series after him, but he seems to have done so for the 
simple reason that he had no sons, and he may have wished in this way to 
. prevent the daughters being supplanted by distant agnates.*9 

On the other hand, there are instances of express exclusion of daughters 
from entitlement to the wagf, and Pesle holds that this is the accepted norm. 
Thus it happens that a man ‘ makes dedication in favour of the sons, not the 
daughters ' (habasa ‘ala al-banin là al-banat). As stated, Mercier says that the 
commonest pattern is for the founder to stipulate that only when there are 
no more sons or agnatic descendants of sons shall entitlement pass to the 
daughters of the founder or, if they are no longer alive, to their descendants.” 

In one exceptional case, the founder directed that his son and his as-yet- 
unborn sons, and after them their male descendants, to the exclusion of the 
females (al-dhuktr din al-tnath), until the end of all generations, should be 
the beneficiaries of the wagf. This of course is express discrimination against 
daughters, contrary to the prohibition by the Maliki school. Only when there 
were no more of these agnatic descendants (‘agb al-dhukür)—a not very likely 
contingency—was the habs to pass to the founder’s own daughters and after 
them to the daughters of his male descendants (banat dhukür dhuriyyatihi), 
that is to say, to the agnatic females in each generation. When no one was left 
of these two groups—an even less likely contingency—the habs was to pass to 
the descendants of the founder’s daughters (dhuriyyat banat al-waqsf) and 
those of the daughters of his sons (banat banihs), how low soever (wa-in asfalna), 
without discrimination between males and females (al-dhakar wa’l-untha fi 
dhalsk sawa’). In other words, equality of the sexes—as required by the Maliki 


58 Mercier, 28, 56, 64. The Hanbali school extends this prohibition to any heir. See Anderson, 
° Religious’ element’, 298; Sabatery, p. 53, 23 mars 1863—Naaman Bey о. Housse; Charnay, 
106. 


54 See, e.g., Tanger, 48 (F., кү me (F., 183), 400 (F., 184); Pesle, 73, 74, 77. 
ы Mercier, uad. TRE 2, 105. 
5 Layish, * Family wagf and succession’, $ 1B (Children) and the sources indicated in 
notes 34-8. 
57 Pesle, 75; Mercier, 131. СЕ. Milliot, p. 550 5 645. 
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school—is practised in this case with regard only to the cognatic descendants." 

In Algeria, it was customary not to disadvantage unmarried and impecunious 
daughters with regard to entitlement, but it seems that they had entitlement, 
though on a basis of full equality with sons, for their lifetume only and were 
not able to transmit 16 to their heirs. As we shall see below, the imposition by 
means of a stipulation of such a restriction by the founder on females was very 
frequent. 

The Hanafi school sets no bars to the exclusion of daughters from entitle- 
ment, and the French courts in Algeria in fact decided that the wish and 
conditions of the founder should as a rule be respected even if they entailed 
deprivation of unmarried, helpless and impecunious daughters and even if it 
had not been stated expressly that the wa f had been established in accordance 
with the Hanafi doctrine. In one саве, in which а wagf had been established 
in favour of the founder's sons only, the excluded daughter appointed her 
husband to claim her share of her father’s estate in court as her agent (tawkil), 
but the даах dismissed her claim. At the same time, the French court occa- 
sionally made an exception, deciding that a wagf, even if established according 
to the Hanafi doctrine, was invalid if it involved deprivation of orphaned, 
poor and unmarried daughters.*? 


Mother and father 


The mother is a qur'ànie heir who is never excluded from the succession. 
She takes one-sixth of the estate along with a child or an agnatic grandchild 
or with brothers and sisters of the deceased and one-third in their absence. 
The author has come across no case in which the founder let his mother share 
in the entitlement in any manner whatsoever. On the contrary, there is at 
least one express instance of her being excluded from it. À man established 
a wagf in favour of his spouse and his orphaned agnatic and cognatio grand- 
children whereas several legal heirs, including the founder's mother, contested 
the validity of the wagf. In the sijil of Jaffa the author came across only one 
case of dedication in favour of the mother as the sole beneficiary of the first 
series, and this cannot alter the assessment that there is a clear tendency to 
deprive the mother of her shar‘ right in the estate. Nor was there among the 
Maliki wagfs, any more than among the Hanafi, one in favour of the founder's 
father, who inherits in two capacities: as a qur’änic heir and as an agnatic 
heir.*: 


Grandson and granddaughter 


Аз is known, the principle of representation is not recognized in the Sunni 
law of suecession, and an orphaned agnatic grandson does not take the share 
of his father who pre-deceased his grandfather. An agnatic granddaughter 
takes one-sixth of the estate as а supplement to the two-thirds allotted to 
daughters as & collective portion. Two or more daughters exclude the grand- 
daughter de facto from the succession. In the absence of daughters, the grand- 


58 Mercier, 159-61. 

59 Milliot, p. 650 $ 645; Sabatery, pp. 55-6, 24 décembre 1863— Ben Bouzekri o. Ben Youssef ; 

60-1, 9 janvier—Ben Brahim c. El Arabi; pp. 61-2, 12 février 1866—Zeleikha o. Mohammed 
Genf ; pp. 62, 9 ma: 1866 —El Mestoul с. Ben Malek. 

°° Zeya, p. 43, Sabatery, p. 63, 28 juin 1866—Ben Heussein о. Boukhalem. 

“1 Tanger, 426 (F., 199); Coulson, Succession, 43 f. ; Layish, ‘ Family twagf and succession ’, 
$ 1B (Parents). 
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daughters take two-thirds of the estate, and by the side of an agnatic grandson 
of the same degree, the granddaughter becomes a residuary heir.9? 

The testamentary wagf makes it possible to circumvent the law of succession 
by establishing a wagf in favour of an orphaned grandson to the extent of 
up to one-third of the estate. Thus, in one case, a woman willed one-third of 
her estate to her grandsons, the children of her deceased son. In another 
case, а man willed one-third of his property (awsa bt-thulihtht) to his minor 
cognatic (?) grandsons, depriving his spouse and his brother of this third (but 
not of their right to inherit two-thirds of his estate). In & further case, a man 
made dedication to orphaned agnatic and cognatic grandsons by the side of 
his spouse.* Such equality of agnatic and cognatic grandsons is revolutionary 
from the point of view of the law of succession. In no case was & wagf estab- 
lished in favour of a granddaughter, either agnatic or cognatic, in the first 
series of beneficiaries. 


Siblings and other relatives 


À uterine brother or sister takes one-sixth of the estate as a qur’änic heir, 
and two or more brothers or sisters take one-third, males and females sharing 
equally. They аге excluded from the succession by the deceased's child, agnatic 
grandson, father and agnatic ascendant how high soever. An agnatic brother 
is excluded by the son, agnatic grandson and father. The principle of strength 
of the blood-tie operates between brothers. There was no case of а wagf in 
favour of a brother or brothers of the founder of any strength of the blood-tie. 
On the contrary, there is one instance of exclusion of uterine brothers from 
entitlement. A man willed half of his house to the wagf of Tangier. Several 
heirs of the founder, apparently including uterine brothers, claimed one- 
quarter of the house both as legal heirs and on the strength of abutter's pre- 
emption rights (shuf a). Mercier found that in 95 per cent of cases the founder's 
brothers became beneficiaries of the wagf only when there were no more sons 
or descendants of sons or daughters or descendants of daughters, a contingency 
which is obviously unreal.% 

In one case, the founder assigned entitlement to the wagf to his brother's 
children (but not to their descendants) and after them to the hazzabin (reciters 
of al-Htzb)." In another case, a woman directed in her will that her dwelling 
should be given to her sister for life and after the sister's death should become 
a адў in favour of the mosque of Tangier. In yet another case, a woman willed 
one-third of her estate to two agnatic relatives, brothers—between them—of 
the whole blood, and the two other thirds to a khayrt purpose. Whether this 
was an ordinary will or a testamentary жад), she was not entitled to will more 
than one-third of her estate, especially as she had legal heirs (according to the 
‘udal, one legal heir). 

*! Coulson, Succession, 52 ff., 144. 

s ти er, 100 (Ғ., р, 70, n. 6). It is not certain that the reference 18 to a testamentary шаа). 
On Шел obligatory will' аз a remedy to the exclusion of orphaned grandsons from the succession 
Bee Coulson, Succession, 143 f. Оп the Egyptian Wagf Law of 1946 which adopts the principle 
of representation in entitlement see J. М. D. Anderson, * Recent developments in Shari'a law ІХ. 
The t»aqf system ?, The Mushm World, хып, 1952, 260. 

“ Tanger, 95 F, 68) and 426 (Ғ., 199), respectively. Bee also Tanger, F., 12. 

% Coulson, Succession, 39, 67 ff. 

6 Tanger, 71 (F., 62-3). Cf. Sabatery, р. 58, 20 mars 1865—Ben Mohammed с. Bent 


Mohammed. 
© Tanger, 408 (F., 488-9). See also ibid., 59 (F., p. 57, n. 4)—a will in favour of nieces and 
ister. 
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Poor relatives 


Sometimes a sagf is established in favour of poor relatives as beneficiaries 
&lready of the first series. Thus, in one case, a man dedicated one-third of his 
property as а wagf to the shrine of an ancestor. Half of the income of this 
waqf was destined for the distribution of bread among poor descendants of the 
ancestor and the other half for distribution among the reciters of al-Hizb at 
the shrine of that quib (suf* saint). In another case, а man dedicated some 
property to financing the qur’anic studies of his and other Muslims’ children.*? 


Strangers 


There was only one instance of a wagf in favour of a stranger, as distinct 
from & relative. The founder dedicated one-half of his house to him and his 
descendants. Upon contestation of the legality of this testamentary wagf by 
the spouse, the bequest was reduced to the third permitted to be willed, and 
this was assigned to the stranger. The motive for the dedication is not known.” 


П. TRANSMISSION OF ENTITLEMENT FROM BENEFICIARIES OF THE FIRST SERIES 
TO THEIR DESCENDANTS IN SUCCESSIVE GENERATIONS 


1. Degrees and branches 


The pattern known from Hanafi wagfs of the transmission of entitlement 
from tne beneficiaries of the first series to successive generations of their 
descendants 71 emerges also from the waq fs established according to the Maliki 
doctrine, with the fundamental difference that in the former the founder is the 
first beneficiary while in the latter his immediate descendants form the first 
series of beneficiaries. This pattern does not agree with the Islamic law of 
succession, which does not recognize the principle of representation."* The right 
of succession passes on within the whole parentela, according to the degree 
(daraja) system, and not in the branches (far). Those nearer in degree to the 
deceased exclude the more distant ones from the succession, and only when 
there are no more heirs of the nearer degree do those of the more distant degree 
inherit. In other words, an orphaned grandson—i.e. one whose father died in 
the grandfather’s lifetime—of any degree does not take his father's share in 
the estate. He is excluded from the succession by his uncles, who are nearer in 
degree to the deceased. 

According to Khalil and other Maliki jurists, if the founder designates the 
beneficiaries collectively (e.g. ‘ my children °), then, when one of them dies, his 
share passes to the remaining beneficiaries of the same degree; but if the 
beneficiaries are designated by name, the share of the deceased passes to the 
beneficiaries of the next degree. Where the beneficiaries are the founder's 
children and their descendants until the end of all generations, the matter of 
representation depends on the wish of the founder: if the descendants of the 
children are mentioned ‘ along with’ (wa) the children in the same formula, 
the principle of representation is to be applied; but if it is said that the 
descendants come ‘ after ° (humma) the children, the principle of representation 


# Tanger, 503 (F., 232) and 494 (Е, 228), respectively. Cf. Layish, ‘Family wagf and 
succession ', $ 1B (Poor family members). 

7 Tanger, 424 (F., 198). Cf. Layish, ‘Family wagf and succession’, $ 1B (Dedication to 
others than 1 heirs). 

тї Layish, ° Family wagf and succession ', § 2A. 

" For exceptions within the outer family circle see Coulson, Succession, 92-8; Millot, 
p. 481 $ 548. 
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is not to be applied and the descendants' turn comes only when the last of the 
children are dead,” that is to say, transmission is according to degrees. It 
seems, however, that practice, as far as reflected in the documents before us, 
does not agree with the position of the Maliki jurists. 

As in the wagfs established according to the Hanafi doctrine, во in the 
Maliki wagfs the stipulations of the founder as to the mode of transmission of 
entitlement from the beneficiaries to their descendants are substantially con- 
tradictory. On the one hand, he directs that entitlement shall pass from 
generation to generation in such а way that ‘the higher degree excludes the 
lower degree’ (wa-tahqub al-tabaga al-‘ulya al-tabaga al-sufla).4 Some say 
expressly that ‘the sons shall not share in this [the entitlement to the wagf] 
by the side of the fathers (ог: their fathers] ` (là yadkhul fi dhalik al-abna’ 
ma‘a wujid al-abà [or aba ihim]. An Algerian Maliki wagfiyya says similarly : 
“А child has no right to enjoy the usufruct of the wagf along with his father ° 
(wa’l-walad là yastahaqq tstighlal al-habs таға алм). 75 This means that those 
nearer in degree to the deceased debar from entitlement not only those who 
inherit through them but also those who inherit through those of the same 
degree who have died. In other words: the orphaned grandson is deprived of 
father's share in the entitlement by his uncle. As stated, this stipulation 
agrees with the shar‘t norm m the law of succession. 

On the other hand, the founder adds a stipulation which reverses the 
position. After stipulating that sons shall not benefit so long as fathers exist 
he adds: ‘and if a father dies, his son shall take his place’ (wa-tdhà mata ab 
qama magämahu waladuhu) or ‘if a son dies, his son shall take his place’ 
(fa-idhà mata ibn qama ibnuhu magámahu), or, similarly, in Algeria: ‘and if 
& person dies leaving descendants, the descendants shall take his place, whether 
they are many or one’ (wa-man mata ‘an ‘aqgb чата ‘agbuhu тадатаћи 
ta‘addada aw tttahada yagtasimuhu al-muta‘addid wa-yanfaridu ым al- 
muttahid).8 This is, of course, a simple and clear case of transmission of 
entitlement in branches, based on the principle of representation. To remove 
any doubt, some add expressly: ' He whose father died before exercising his 
right to entitlement [because the grandfather was still alive then] is entitled 
to become a beneficiary to the extent that his father would have become one 
had he died after doing so’ (wa-man mata abühu qabla istihqäqihi al-waqf 
sstahagga (аташы al-wagf mithl ma talaqqa asluhu thumma mata). In other 
words, an orphaned grandson of any degree takes his parent’s share in the 
entitlement. Where two mutually contradictory stipulations appear together, 
the second is deemed to invalidate the first.” 

In the absence of descendants of the beneficiaries, the question of repre- 
sentation is irrelevant and transmission proceeds according to degrees. The 
founder stipulates routinely : ' The share of him who dies without issue passes 
to him who is left over in his degree ° (wa-man mata minhum min ghayr 'aqb 
raja‘a nastbuhu li-man bagiya fi labagatshi), or he says: ‘... his right in the 
wagf shall pass to him who is in his degree or, if there is none [such], to the 
nearest to him’ (... raja/a та kana yastahiqquhu min al-habs li-man huwa fi 
darajatiht wa-in lam yakun li-agrab qarib ilayhi), that is to say, to his nearest 
relative, or, similarly, in Algeria: ' and if a person dies without issue, his share 

тз Milliot, pp. 551-2 $ 640-7. 

74 Mercier, 64-5. T'abaga here means degree. See Mercier, 160. 

"5 Bee, e.g., ibid., 159; Tanger, 426 (F., 199); Pesle, 77; Zeys, 22. 

7* Mercier, 142; Tanger, 400 (F., 184); and Zeys, 22, respectively. 
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shall pass to a partner who is in his degree if there is one, and if there 1s none, 
to the partner nearest to him [as to blood-relationship]’ (wa-man mata min 
ghayr ‘agb raja‘a nasibuhu li-mushärkila fx (абадай а in wujida wa-illà fals-aqrab 
mushàrikthi).? As already noted by the author on another occasion, the trans- 
mission of entitlement to the descendants of the beneficiaries-of-the-first-series 
in branches, in application of the principle of representation and in circum- 
vention of the shar‘? criterion of degrees, is an expression of an institutional 
change in the structure of the family : the transition from the extended family, 
in which the orphaned grandchild is deprived of every right of succession, to 
the nuclear family, in which the orphaned grandchild takes precedence over 
his uncle. This trend finds expression also in modern legislation. The Egyptian 
Ғад) Law of 1946 provides that in a wagf in favour of one's descendants in 
successive generations (murattab al-labaqüt) no ascendant (asl) shall debar 
(yahgub) the descendants (far) of another and that a deceased ascendant’s 
share in the entitlement shall pass only to his descendants. This reform finds 
support in the Maliki doctrine.” 

But it seems that in practice the principle of representation is not always 
strictly adhered to and that the two systems—the branch and the degree 
system—sometimes intermingle. Thus, іп one case, в man established а wagf 
in favour of his daughter and her descendants, to be succeeded, when there 
were no more of them, by her two brothers and four sisters and their descendants 
&fter them. He so made two mutually contradictory stipulations successively, 
viz. sons shall not benefit from the waqf along with any ascendants, and when 
an ascendant dies, his child shall step into his shoes. The daughter died, 
transmitting the whole entitlement to her son, as required. Then the son died 
without issue, transmitting entitlement to his mother's four sisters, again in 
accordance with the stipulation of the founder; his mother's two brothers had 
died before her, but their descendants, by virtue of the degree criterion embodied 
in the first stipulation, did not receive their share of the entitlement. Then one 
of the sisters died without issue, and her share of the entitlement was divided 
equally between the remaining three sisters, i.e. relatives of the same degree 
88 the deceased sister. Then another sister died, and her third of the entitlement 
passed to her daughter, by virtue of the principle of representation embodied 
in the second stipulation, and not to the remaining two sisters, as required by 
the first stipulation. Then another sister died without issue and her third 
passed to the last surviving sister, ie. a relative of the same degree as she. 
At this stage, the division of entitlement was as follows: two-thirds were in 
the possession of the surviving sister and one-third was in the possession of the 
daughter of a deceased sister. In other words, the beneficiaries belonged to 
different degrees. Most of them had reached their position according to the 
degree system and a minority according to the branch system based on the 
principle of representation. In a case of another kind, which occurred in 
Constantine, two brothers, in dedicating their property, stipulated that entitle- 
ment should pass to the one of them who survived the other, and after him, 
to the children of both and their descendants, half to each branch. In other 
words, the first stipulation reflects the degrees principle (the brothers inherited 
from & common source—their father) and the second stipulation the representa- 
tion principle (by branches).®° 


75 Tanger, 398 (F., 183), 426 (F., 199); Mercier, 142,160; Pesle, 77; Zeys, 22. Cf. Lienhart, 4. 
?9 Anderson, ‘ Wagf system’, 273; Layish, ‘ Family wagf and succession ', $ 2A. 
9? Mercier, 141-9; Charnay, 105. 
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2. Entitlement and transmission thereof to descendants 


A distinction must be made between the entitlement (2827444) of benefi- 
ciaries of every degree and the right of the beneficiary to transmit his share of 
the entitlement to his descendants. As regards that right, the founder is guided 
by two considerations: the sex of the beneficiary and the line of descent 
(paternal or maternal) % by which the beneficiary is related to him. As stated, 
the beneficiaries of the first series are usually sons and daughters, without 
discrimination between them. When there are no more of them, entitlement 
passes to their children and after these to their children's children (‘ala a‘qabthim 
wa-'agüb a‘gabthim má (апазайй wa-imtaddat furti‘uhum).®? The founder is 
sometimes careful to note that by ‘ descendants ' he means males and females 
(dhuküran wa-inäthan).® As we have seen above, the founder makes stipula- 
tions as to the transmission of entitlement from generation to generation. 
However, in most of the wagfs of Tangier and in other sources it is not said 
in what line of descent or in what order entitlement is to be transmitted. All 
that is said is that when there are no more descendants of children (sons or 
daughters) of the deceased entitlement shall pass to some khayri purpose. 

It may safely be stated that females participate in entitlement in every 
series of beneficiaries. There is express evidence to this effect: the wagfiyya 
or the will contain instructions as to how entitlement shall be apportioned 
between males and females. On the other hand, both express and indirect 
evidence permits us to affirm with a high degree of certainty that only male 
agnates, in every series, have the right to transmit their share to their 
descendants—males and females without discrimination; the process repeats 
itself in every subsequent generation. Even where the founder simply says 
‘in favour of my children’ (‘ala awlád:), most МАША jurists hold that what із 
meant is that entitlement shall pass to agnatic descendants (of both sexes) 
but transmit only through male agnates, in all generations down to the last. 
The founder sometimes states that he makes dedication 'in favour of his 
children and children’s children through the males (dhukür) ', which means his 
agnatic descendants of both вехез.85 

According to the same sources, the term ‘agb, extremely frequent in the 
wagfs of Tangier, means the founder's own children, male and female, and 
after them the children of his male children (walad al-sulb dhakaran aw inäthan 
thumma алдай al-dhukür). In the context of cur discussion, this means that 
only the founder's own children, of both sexes, and after them the children, of 
both sexes, of the males of every degree in all subsequent generations are 
entitled to the wagf while the daughters of every degree terminate their 
branches: they benefit but do not transmit their right to their descendants. 
Milliot explains that since, in the Muslim family, blood-relationship (parenté) 
is determined by way of the males, the term ‘agb should be interpreted restric- 
tively as referring only to agnatic descendants (of both sexes). Khalil and 
other Maliki jurists hold that the term walad m relation to the transmission of 
entitlement, e.g. ‘my children's children ° (and also expressions hke ‘ origin’ 
(race, lignée) or ‘my sons’), should generally be understood as meaning only 


81 Layish, ‘ Family wag/f and succession ’, $ 2B. 
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agnatic descendants, unless the founder stated expressly that also the 
descendants of a daughter should be entitled 86 

Confirmation for the assumption that the founder's children of both sexes, 
in every generation or degree, are entitled to the wagf but that only male 
agnates may transmit their share of the entitlement to their descendants may 
be obtained from the wagfiyyat established according to the Hanafi doctrine. 
The set formula reflecting the status of woman in this matter is ' the children 
of males, to the exclusion of the children of females * (awläd al-zuhür (or dhukür) 
dün awlad al-buün). That is to say: entitlement in every generation passes 
only to the agnatic descendants (of both sexes), the cognatic descendants being 
excluded.’ Similarly, we find the following in Pesle, in a glossary of technical 
terms relating to the beneficiaries of wagfs: '... et les fils des fils à l'exclusion 
des fils des filles’ (wa-awlad dhuktirihim dün walad al-banát), that is to say: 
entitlement passes to the agnatic children, the cognatic children being excluded, 
and ‘male agnates take, to the exclusion of female ones’ (ушатама al-rijal 
min al-‘asaba dün al-ntsa’), which latter utterance must be interpreted in the 
same way.® In Algeria, too, it has been observed that entitlement is trans- 
mitted only to agnatic descendants (of both sexes), the children of daughters 
being excluded: their mother’s share passes to agnatic cousins in the same 
branch. To avoid the exclusion of the descendants of daughters, various 
devices are sometimes resorted to, e.g., the father of such descendants persuades 
their grandmother to sell her share of the entitlement fictitiously to their 
mother. Such a sale is valid according to French legislation provided that the 
purchaser is not a beneficiary. А French court decided that according to the 
Hanafi doctrine the founder of а wagf was permitted to assign entitlement to 
the descendants of one of his children to the exclusion of the descendants of 
the other children.® 

Having ascertained how entitlement passes from generation to generation 
or from degree to degree within the parentela of the founder's descendants, 
we still have to determine who are the beneficiaries when there are no more 
descendants. The wagfs of Tangier give the impression that the founder did 
not go beyond his children and their descendants in all successive generations 
but directed that when there were no more of them entitlement should pass 
to some khayrt purpose in Tangier, such as the Great Mosque, Qur'àn reciters 
or religious functionaries. Where the wagf is in favour of relatives other than 
children, such as grandchildren, or of strangers, the founder also does not go 
beyond the descendants, in all successive generations, of the beneficiaries of 
the first series but directs that when there are no more of them entitlement 
shall pass to some local khayrt purpose. Similarly, in wagfiyyat established 
according to the Hanafi doctrine, in Palestine or other countries, it has been 
observed that the founder does not provide for his relatives beyond the 
descendants of the beneficiaries of the first parentela but directs that when 
there are по more of them entitlement shall pass to some khayrt purpose.?! 

In some cases in the Ottoman Empire and in Egypt, when there were no 
more descendants of the founder, entitlement passed to his manumitted slaves 
and their descendants and sometimes to those of his father and their descendants. 
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This is a clear indication that the founder preferred them to relatives of other 
parentelas and was using the mechanism of the wagf to circumvent the law of 
succession, under which a manumitted slave has no part nor lot in his master's 
estate. 

Where the wagf is in favour of the founder's own children, he is guided by 
considerations of their welfare, which accounts for his wish that when there 
are no more of them entitlement shall pass to their descendants until there are 
no more of these. But there is no family motive where the beneficiary is not 
the founder’s own child. The motive here is personal—the wish to benefit a 
particular person dear to him, and he therefore directs that upon the benefi- 
ciary’s death entitlement shall not pass to the latter's descendants but to some 
khayri purpose. One founder did so in respect of his brother's children. In 
another case, a woman dedicated one-third of her property to two agnatic 
relatives and two-thirds to some Qur'àn reciters who were to benefit simul- 
taneously with the former, and she seems to have intended that after the 
death of those two their shares should pass to the Qur'&n reciters.9?? 

In other cases, persons dedicated property to orphaned grandsons, probably 
with the intention of righting the wrong of the Muslim succession law, which 
does not recognize the principle of representation. Although the founders did 
not prescribe to whom entitlement should pass after the death of the grandsons 
we may assume that they intended them to transmit it to their descendants 
and not to their uncles. But the founders allotted them only one-third of the 
estate, and in one case it was stated that the founder had legal heirs (a spouse 
and an agnatic brother) who took two-thirds. 

Pesle notes that in his day (the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries) it was rare for the founder not to prescribe who should be the 
beneficiaries when there were no more descendants; the most frequent practice 
was to stipulate that entitlement should pass to the nearest agnatic relatives. 
If he did not say who were to be the beneficiaries when there were no more 
descendants, there were, according to the Maliki school, two possibilities : 
either the property remained a wagf and entitlement passed to the nearest 
agnatic heirs or the full ownership of the property reverted to the nearest 
heirs (according to the shar‘? order of heirs).99 

Mercier presents a totally different pattern of family wagf—apparently the 
one most frequent in Álgeria—in which the entitlement of the family members 
does not end with the last of the descendants of the first parentela but con- 
tinues into other parentelas of relatives of the founder. On the face of it, there 
is some resemblance here to the agnatic-parentelas method of the Muslim 
system of succession, but there are material differences, as we shall see below. 
Ав stated, Mercier found that 95 per cent of family wagfs were established 
‘in favour of agnatic descendants. When there are no more of them, entitle- 
ment passes to the daughters and their descendants and then to the brothers 
ебс.’.97 As regards the agnatic descendants, he seems to have meant that both 
sexes, in every generation, were entitled but that only male agnates could 
transmit their right to their descendants, as set out above. According to this 
system, the qur'anic heirs are deprived; they are hardly ever included in the 


9: G. Baer, ‘The Waqf as а prop for the social system (16th-20th centuries)’, m his (ed.), 
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first series of beneficiaries, even by the side of the agnatic descendants. The 
daughters, too, are deprived because they may not transmit their share to 
their descendants, whereas according to the law of succession they are qur'&nic 
heirs and, by the side of some of the same degree, become agnatic heirs. 
According to Mercier's pattern, daughters and their descendants become 
entitled only when there are no more male agnates of the first parentela, while 
according to the shar‘t law of succession this is where the second parentela—the 
father of the founder and his descendants, i.e. the brothers and sisters of the 
founder and their descendants—comes in. 

À distinction between entitlement and the right to transmit it to one's 
descendants is made also in the category of cognatic descendants of the founder. 
Ав in the category of agnatic descendants, daughters in every generation share 
in the entitlement along with sons, but only males may transmit their share to 
their descendants. Mercier finds that this rule is expressed by a special technical 
term—‘agb (agb: the children of the founder's own daughters or of the first 
daughter of his male descendants and [after them] the descendants of males in 
this new line, how low soever. And again, as in the category of agnatic 
descendants, entitlement stops in every generation with the daughter who 
excludes subsequent descendants of her branch. Pesle's dictionary notes that, 
in the opinion of some jurists, the terms dhuriyya and nasl designate the children 
of the daughters, and in an even narrower interpretation, only the males among 
them,” who, as stated, are alone capable of transmitting their share of the- 
entitlement. | 

The practice of preferring males in the transmission of entitlement—in 
every generation—even in the maternal line has been observed with certainty 
in waq fs established in Palestine according to the Hanafi doctrine. There it was 
explained by fear of the number of beneficiaries increasing excessively through 
the inclusion of descendants of both the paternal and the maternal line ™ 
and of entitlement passing out of the agnatic family through the transfer of 
parts thereof to cognatic branches. As stated, in a cognatic group of benefi- 
ciaries, every male opens a new agnatic line, of which he is the head. Females 
are thus deprived not only in the category of agnatic descendants but also 
‘on their own ground --іп the category of cognatic descendants. Maliki 
jurists, such as Sidi Khalil, sharply reject the deprivation of women of their 
rights by the use of collective terms (such as dhuriyya),1 but it seems that 
reality is stronger. 

In Zanzibar, a tendency has been observed to prefer cognatic over agnatic 
relatives in wagfs, and some apportion entitlement among the descendants 
without distinction of sex or line of descent. This phenomenon has already been 
observed in the first parentela; moreover, cognatic females have the right to 
transmit their share of the entitlement to their descendants, which constitutes 
a fundamental difference from Mercier’s pattern. The origin of this pheno- 
menon must apparently be sought in the customary law of a matriarchate 
which has survived in certain regions.19? 

According to Mercier’s pattern, when there are no more cognatic descendants, 
entitlement passes to the siblings of the founder and to their descendants ‘ on 
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the same conditions”; it seems that Mercier is referring to the conditions 
applicable to the members of the first parentela. That is to say: the sons and 
daughters in every generation are entitled to the wagf, but only the sons 
transmit their right—to the agnatic branches. Mercier does not say in what 
order brothers of different degrees of strength of the blood-tie succeed to 
entitlement, but it seems that, on the analogy of agnatic and cognatic 
descendants, agnatic brothers and their descendants precede cognatic brothers 
and their descendants and that, among the agnates, germane brothers precede 
consanguine brothers.!?9 

When there are no more brothers or descendants of brothers, it is the turn 
of the uncles and their descendants, in Mercier's terminology ‘ agnates or near 
relatives etc.',!? probably in the order of parentelas of the Islamic law of 
succession. The author has come across only one case in which, the founder, 
& woman, assigned entitlement to her brothers and sisters, but not as benefi- 
ciaries of the first series. Entitlement was at first assigned to a daughter and 
her descendants of both sexes, and only when tkey were all dead was it to pass 
to her two brothers and four sisters. It seems that they were all germane 
brothers and sisters. According to Mercier, numerous jurists of the Maliki 
(and the Hanafi) school surmise that many persons prefer to make dedication 
in favour of their wives and of poor people of both sexes (other than relatives) 
rather than of wealthy siblings.1% The existence of this tendency is, in а 
certain sense, confirmed by the Tangier documents. True, dedication is not 
often made there in favour of the wife or the local poor but, as we have seen, 
the founder may stipulate that when there are no more descendants of the first 
parentela entitlement shall pass to a khayri purpose and not to agnatic blood- 
relations in other parentelas. 

Mercier brings one exceptional wagfiyya which shows some interesting 
deviations from the basic pattern indicated above. А man dedicated his 
property to his living son and to ‘every male that will be born to him in his 
lifetime ’, and when they were dead, ‘to their male children and children’s 
children, to the exclusion of females, so long as they are fruitful and multiply 
and extend their branches in Islam’ (‘ala awladihim wa-awldd awladshim 
al-dhukür din al-wnath ma tanasalü wa-imtaddat furü'uhwum fx al-Islam). When 
there were no more male agnates (‘agb al-dhukur), entitlement was to pass 
from the habs to whoever of the founder's own daughters (banat sulb al-wäqf) 
might still be alive and to the daughters of his male descendants (banat dhukür 
dhuriyyaisht), ie. to the agnatic daughters in every generation. When this 
category of beneficiaries was also exhausted, entitlement was to pass from the 
habs to the descendants of the daughters (dhurttyat al-banat), ‘i.e. both to the 
daughters of the founder and to the daughters of his sons how low soever’ 
(a'ni banat al-wäqif wa-banat banihi wa-in asfalna). When all the beneficiaries 
of these categories were dead, entitlement was to pass from the habs to the 
Haramayn al-Sharifayn. 

In sum, there are three categories of relatives of the founder who are 
entitled to the tag f successively: (1) The founder's own sons and their male 
descendants. The daughters, in every generation, are not entitled even during 
their lifetime. This appears from the founder's stipulation that entitlement 
shall be apportioned ‘ per capita ° among males (Ghukür) only. (2) The founder's 
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own daughters and the daughters of his male descendants in every generation. 
In other words, this is an exclusive group of agnatic females, in which there is 
no room for males. This appears from the founder's stipulation that entitlement 
shall be apportioned ‘ per capita’, without discrimination, among descendants 
of two degrees: living daughters and daughters of males. (3) Descendants, of 
both sexes, of living daughters, and after them, descendants of daughters of 
sons how low soever, that is to say, & group of cognatic beneficiaries of both 
sexes, This appears from the founder's stipulation that males and females 
shall be equal for the purposes of the allocation of entitlement, which shall be 
apportioned ‘ per capita ° among beneficiaries of all degrees. 

The first category deprives women not only in that they have no right to 
transmit entitlement—this is no deviation from Mercier’s ordinary pattern— 
but also in that, in every generation, they are not entitled during their lifetime. 
As stated, the exclusion of women from entitlement is contrary to the Maliki 
doctrine. On the other hand, the exclusive group of agnatic females is an 
innovation in favour of women in the sense that only women benefit in every 
generation although they still have no right to transmit their share in the 
entitlement to their branches ; this right is reserved to males even though they 
realize it only through their daughters. Mercier observes that this category of 
beneficiaries is peculiar and has no parallel. It should, of course, be noted 
that the beneficiaries of this category only get their turn when the first category 
is exhausted, and this in itself constitutes deprivation. 

Lastly, the cognatic beneficiaries do not get their turn until the first two 
categories are exhausted, which may take quite a long time. The innovation 
in this category as against the group of cognatic descendants in Mercier’s 
pattern is that the daughter in every generation not only shares in the entitle- 
ment but also transmits her share to her descendants. The absence, perhaps 
inspired by the Maliki doctrine, of discrimination between the sexes is confined 
to the category of cognatic relatives.197 

The pattern represented by this wagfiyya is exceptional, confirming the rule 
that in a patrilineal society, for the purposes of entitlement to the wagf as well 
as of succession and other matters, agnatic relatives take clear precedence 
over cognatic relatives within every parentela and in the order of the parentelas 
This precedence is prompted, first and foremost, by the wish to preserve the 
integrity of the family property and to prevent entitlement to it passing out 
of the agnatic family. The аф] is an essential instrument for circumventing 
the law of succession.199 


ПІ. Море ов APPORTIONING ENTITLEMENT 


Having ascertained the beneficiaries of the first series and the mode of 
transmission of their rights to their descendants, we proceed to note three 
basic ways in which entitlement to a Maliki family waq f is apportioned. 


1. Apportionment according to the ° shart ° norm 
In comparison with the wagfs established in Palestine according to the 
Hanafi doctrine,’ it seems that apportionment pursuant to the ‘shart’ 
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norm of the law of succession, 1.е. sons taking twice as much ав daughters, is 
not very frequent. The author has only come across it in a few isolated cases. 
Thus, a man dedicated some property to his daughter and her descendants of 
both sexes and directed that ' a male shall have the equivalent of the portion 
of two females’ (hl-dhakar mithl hazz al-unthayayn). When there were no 
more descendants of the daughter, entitlement was to pass to the founder's 
brothers and sisters on the same principle of apportionment. In this particular 
ease, the daughter had only a son, who took the whole entitlement, and the 
founder's brothers died before the daughter so that, when the turn of the 
founder's sisters came, they took the whole entitlement in equal shares.U? 
This case shows that the ‘shart’ apportionment applies not only to the 
founder's descendants but also to his brothers and sisters. In fact, in the 
presence of а germane brother, a sister of the same strength of the blood-tie 
turns from a qur’änic into an agnatic heir, who takes half as much as the 
brother, just as the daughter turns from a qur'anic into an agnatic heir in the 
presence of a son. 

On the face of it, it would seem that the founder wished to determine the 
shares of the legal heirs in the entitlement in accordance with the shart norm. 
It is interesting to note that in one case, the French court in Algeria voided 
a wagf created in favour of the founder’s daughter to the exclusion of his son 
by the same woman, on the strength of verse 12 (verse 11 in the Egyptian 
edition) of the Süra of Women which grants sons double the portion of 
daughters. The judge held that the qur’anic provision did not permit him to 
deprive the son of the inheritance either directly or indirectly, that the establish- 
ment of a wagf contrary to that provision must be regarded as a disguised 
donation contrary to Islamic law and that, therefore, the wag f must be voided 
and the estate divided between the son and the daughter in accordance with 
the sharî law of succession. But even if there is a motive to secure the 
shart apportionment between the sexes in entitlement, it should be noted that, 
in glaring contradiction to the shar‘? norm, the daughter enjoys the fruits of the 
wag f during her lifetime only and cannot transmit it to her descendants. In 
Palestinian wagfiyyàt, such an apportionment is often described as being ‘in 
accordance with the shart law of succession’ (hasb al-farida al-shar‘iyya), 
which, in the author’s opinion, is a pious phrase intended to provide legitimation 
for the founder’s wish to exclude or disadvantage qur’anic heirs, for the whole 
purpose of the wagf is to bypass the shart law of succession. Milliot, too, 
denies the connexion between the shart norm of succession and entitlement, 
and in апу case, Muslim jurists supply no grounds for the claim that the 
preferential treatment of sons in succession should extend also to wagf. The 
author has already suggested on a previous occasion that this apportionment is 
an independent norm conforming to customary law.1!? Pesle, too, says that he 
has come across wagfs in which entitlement was apportioned on the basis of 
males taking twice as much as females. The same phenomenon has also been 
observed among the Ibadis in Zanzibar.!!3 

The paucity of cases in which entitlement was apportioned between the 
sexes in the shar‘t manner may be due to the ban imposed by the Maliki 
school—it is attributed to Malik Ibn Anas—on discrimination between males 
and females as regards entitlement; such a ban does not exist in the doctrine 
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of Abū Yüsuf of the Hanafi school (which is followed in shart‘a courts in 
Palestine). Moreover, the Maliki school does not recognize the founder's right 
to stipulate that entitlement shall be apportioned among the beneficiaries ‘in 
accordance with their shares as legal heirs’ because wagf and succession are 
mutually exclusive systems, and if the founder has so stipulated and has not 
revoked the адў, the judge will take no account of the stipulation and will 
apportion entitlement equally ‘ per capita '—among the beneficiaries.* But 
this assumption, too, must be treated with caution, for the prevention—which, 
as stated, is an accepted norm—of daughters from transmitting entitlement to 
their descendants expressly contradicts the Maliki ban. 


2. Equal apportionment 

A different apportionment of entitlement to a Maliki family wagf is based 
on equality between the sexes. It is accepted practice for a man who makes 
dedication in favour of his children and their descendants to stipulate that 
‘males and females are equal’ (al-dhakar wa'l-unthà sawa’) [as to entitlement] 
or that there shall be no discrimination between sons and daughters. This 
refers not only to the first series of beneficiaries but to the beneficiaries of all 
generations. The equal apportionment of entitlement between the sexes may 
be inspired by the Maliki norm, which, as stated, prohibits discrimination 
against females. 

The Maliki jurist, Sidi Khalil, holds that in the event of the founder not 
stipulating expressly that entitlement shall be divided equally between the 
sexes such equality shall be regarded as self-understood.!* At the same time, 
it seems that a good deal is left to the personal whim of the founder. He 
sometimes uses both kinds of apportionment, the ‘ shart’ and the equal, 
simultaneously. Thus, in one case, the founder prescribed that ‘in the first 
series [of beneficiaries—orphaned grandsons and granddaughters] the dwelling 
shall be divided equally between males and females’ (wa’l-dhakar wa'l-unthà 
min al-tabaqa al-ülà ваша” fi al-sukna) but immediately added that “аз regards 
the income, a male shall have the equivalent of the portion of two females ’ 
(ша-/% al-ghalla li-dhakar mith! Һагг, al-unthayayn).1"" 


3. Apportionment ‘ per capita’ 

The norm accepted by Maliki jurists is that, in the absence of another 
direction by the founder, entitlement shall be apportioned ‘ per capita ’, without 
distinction of sex, among beneficiaries of the same class and degree. When 
entitlement passes from ascendants to descendants according to the principle 
of representation (without separation between them—see above), the children 
of each male ascendant apportion his share of the entitlement among them- 
selves unless the founder has directed ‘ per capita’ apportionment, in which 
case the children of all branches take equal shares. This latter is a more 
sophisticated method of apportionment, which is likewise based on equality, 
‘according to the number of heads', of all the beneficiaries existing in & 
particular situation. But this equality does not necessarily prevail between the 
sexes within the same degree of relationship to the founder; it prevails, first 
and foremost, between beneficiaries of different degrees. This method partly 
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adopts the principle of representation in the sense that it recognizes the 
transmission of entitlement from generation to generation by way of the 
branches. Descendants in every branch enter the group of beneficiaries by 
way of the parent they represent. But once they have entered it, the degree 
to which they belong or the share of the parent they represent is no longer 
relevant. The beneficiaries of all degrees and of all branches take equal shares 
of the entitlement. Sometimes, indeed, the founder at first stipulates that 
sons shall not share in the entitlement along with ascendants, ie. relatives 
nearer in degree to him, but later he directs that sons and ascendants shall 
share in the entitlement together ‘ per capita ' 118 

This method does not necessarily correct inequities towards women or 
cognatic relatives due to the mode of transmission of entitlement from genera- 
tion to generation. Thus, in the exceptional wagf referred to &bove,!? а man 
dedicated his property to three categories of beneficiaries successively. The 
first category included his sons and their male descendants; he stipulated that 
‘if one of the male beneficiaries dies, leaving a son or sons, the son or each 
son shall be entitled to a portion together with the other living beneficiaries 
since it [entitlement] shall be apportioned among the living [beneficiaries] 
according to the number of heads, whether they are of the same or of a different 
degree” (wa-man mata min al-dhukür yatruk waladan dhakaran aw awladan 
dhuktiran istahagqa kull minhum hazzan таға bagiyyat al-mawjüdin min ahl 
al-habs bi-haythu yugsam bayn al-mawjtüdin ‘ala “адай al-ru'&s ittahadu fi 
alíabaga aw tkhtalafi). The founder further stipulated that if one of these 
beneficiaries died without issue ' his share shall pass to the other beneficiaries 
[of his degree] on a basis of equality, without discriminating between any of 
them and any others ' (raja‘a nasibuhu lil-baqin ba‘dahu ‘ala al-sawa’ wa'Li tidal 
min ghayr tafdil li-ba'd. dun al-ba'd).** In this case, equality is confined to the 
degree, whereas agnatic daughters in every generation, as well as cognatic 
relatives, are completely excluded. 

On the other hand, equality between different degrees is sometimes confined 
to women. Thus, in the wagf discussed above, the founder dedicated entitle- 
ment in the second category of beneficiaries to his daughters and to the 
daughters of males in every generation, i.e. to an exclusive category of agnatic 
females, stipulating that entitlement 'shall be apportioned among them 
&ccording to the number of their heads without any group being preferred 
over any other’ (yugsam baynahunna ‘ala “адай ru üsihinna min ghayr tafdal 
al-fariq ‘ala al-akhar), which means that the daughters and the daughters of 
males were to share entitlement equally, without a degree nearer to the founder 
taking precedence over а more distant one.!?! 

Sometimes per captta apportionment relates to cognates of different degrees 
whilst maintaining equality between the sexes. Thus it is said in the same 
wagf that when the first two categories are exhausted, entitlement shall pass 
to a third category of cognatic descendants of both sexes, males and females 
being equal in that entitlement is apportioned among them according to the 
number of heads, whether they are of the same degree or of different degrees ' 
(al-dhakar wa'l-unthà fi dhalik sawa bi-haythu уйга“ al-habs baynahum ‘ala 
“адай al-ru'üs ittafaqū tabagatan aw skhtalafu) 1 
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Lastly, there is a further variant of per capita apportionment, in which full 
equality is maintained both between lines of descent and sexes. In such cases, 
it is said in the wagfiyya: ‘Males and females of every side [paternal and 
maternal] take [a share in the entitlement]' (yatanäwal al-dhukür wa’l-indth 
min ауу jiha Ката). 193 This corresponds to Mercier's definition of dhurtyga, 
&ccording to which all the founder's descendants of the male and female 
branches, ie. agnates and cognates, of both sexes, share in entitlement per 
capita. The phenomenon under reference has also been observed in Zanzibar, 
where it has been noted that it causes a geometrical increase in the number of 
beneficiaries. Thus, in one case, the number of beneficiaries of a hundred-year- 
old wagf was 1,000, and each of them was supposed to receive 10 shillings once 
in ten years. Sometimes per capita apportionment is combined with other 
forms of apportionment. Thus, e.g., in a case relating to Kabylia (where the 
principle of representation does not apply), the Chambre de révision musulmane 
decided that entitlement should be apportioned per capita in the first degree 
and by branches, ie. according to the principle of representation, in the 
following degrees.!?5 

It should be noted that in wag fs established in Palestine under the Hanafi 
doctrine per capita apportionment is not usual while apportionment on the 
basis of equality between the sexes is usual to some extent.1% On the other 
hand, the Tangier documents contain no instances of apportionment based on 
economie considerations, i.e. in units as complete as possible and according to 
types of property.?' At the same time, the founder sometimes uses the 
mechanism of the testamentary ад to allocate one-third of the estate to one 
or some of the beneficiaries. He occasionally concentrates that third in some 
particular property, probably from economie considerations. The Druzes, who 
enjoy absolute freedom of testation under their religious law, use the mechanism 
of the will to apportion the estate among the heirs in units as complete and 
economie as possible with a view to preventing excessive fragmentation of the 
family property and disputes among the heirs. 


IV. FOUNDER'S STIPULATIONS CONCERNING BENEFICIARIES 


Ав we have seen, the founder's stipulation that a female agnate may enjoy 
the proceeds of the wagf during her lifetime only but may not transmit her 
share to her descendants is very common in Maliki as well as in Hanafi wag fs. 
Its main reason is the founder's wish to prevent parts of the entitlement to 
the family property passing out of the agnatic family in consequence of a 
daughter's marriage. 

On the other hand, stipulations imposing restrictions on the conduct of the 
beneficiaries seem to be rather infrequent. In the Tangier documents, the 
author has not come across a single instance of the founder making a daughter's 
entitlement conditional on her being unmarried, divorced or widowed or of her 
losing her right upon her marriage, stipulations very frequent in Hanafi wagfs 
and likewise prompted by the founder's fear that the daughter might transfer 
her entitlement to her descendants by an exogamous marriage. At the ваше 
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time, it should be noted that Pesle describes ‘ the exclusion of daughters from 
it [entitlement] in the event of marriage’ (ikkraj al-banat minhu idhà tazaw- 
wajna) as a known phenomenon. Charnay, too, noticed this phenomenon in 
Algeria; he explamed the exclusion of women by a desire to avoid jealousy 
after the founder's death. He seems to mean tensions between the sons of 
the founder and the family to which the woman belongs after her marriage. 
The French court in Algeria would confirm the validity of wagfs excludmg 
daughters from entitlement upon their marriage. But in these cases there are 
clear indications that the wagfs were established according to the Hanafi 
doctrine.!?? 

The Tangier documents give one instance of a man dedicating his property to 
his children and their descendants on condition they live in his dwelling.1# 
The dedication of the founder's dwelling is expressly referred to by Malik Ibn 
Anas, and according to Schacht this proves that ‘ the habs of houses as envisaged 
by Malik is concerned mainly not with securing revenue but living accommoda- 
tion in the old “ family home " for succeeding generations '.!31 This assumption. 
is confirmed by & tendency observed in Zanzibar to dedicate dwellings to one's 
descendants in the expectation that some of them will continue to live therein 
and thus preserve a tangible link with the founder after his death. Against 
this background we must understand his strict prohibition of letting the 
house.!?3 

Conspicuous by its absence is a stipulation assuring the wife, because of her 
total or partial exclusion from entitlement, of the right of residence in the 
founder's house and a fixed subsistence allowance which is & kind of ' main- 
tenance out of the estate’. Such a stipulation is fairly frequent in Hanafi 
wagfs. Assuring a woman of entitlement during her lifetime (without the right 
of transmitting it to her descendants) is no effective solution to the problem 
of maintenance of the widow or unmarried daughter since without an express 
stipulation she has no right to live in the founder's house. In Algeria, according 
to Milliot, even if & man made dedication in favour of his male descendants 
only, without stating his intentions as to his daughters, and the exclusion of 
the latter has been declared valid, it is usual to assume that he wished to 
preserve needy unmarried daughters from distress, and they have the right to 
claim maintenance from the beneficiaries; in fact, the French courts used to 
decide that an excluded female was also entitled to maintenance and clothing 
if she was poor. In other words, here is an instance of ‘ mamtenance out of the 
estate" not anchored in religious law but in custom, in the practice of the 
courts, 123 

In а case of a different kind, а man established а wagf in favour of the 
hazzabin (reciters of al-Hizb) of a certain zãwtiya but stipulated that the wagf 
should only pass to the hazzäbin when his brother's children were no longer 
alive and that the latter should only be entitled if they were talaba, students 
of religion, and recited al-Hizb at that zàwiya. This last stipulation may be an 
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expression of the founder's wish to ‘encourage’ the beneficiaries to study 
religion assiduously and thus to enhance the prestige of his family.1#4 

The paucity of stipulations in Maliki wagfs may be due to that school's 
ban on stipulations imposing restrictions on the conduct of beneficiaries and, 
especially, depriving a woman of her share because of her marriage and 
restoring it to her only when she becomes a widow. The Hanafi school, 
on the other hand, holds that such stipulations are valid both in respect of the 
founder’s daughter and his wife. In fact, as stated, they are quite common 
in Hanafi family waqfs.1% It should be noted that the prohibition of restrictions 
on the conduct of beneficiaries is consonant with the trend of modern 
legislation.1?? 


V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Islamic system of succession is destructive of family property in that 
it causes its division among a great number of heirs and into uneconomic units. 
Succession involves a great number of participants; qur’änic and agnatic 
heirs participate simultaneously (not successively)—subject, of course, to the 
rules of priorities and exclusions—and this increases the fragmentation of the 
property and the shrinking of the shares of the participants ad infinitum.138 
Islamic law does not know the principle of primogeniture.l% Succession is not 
limited to direct descendants but includes relatives of different parentelas and 
different degrees of kinship to the deceased. 

Outside elements penetrate into the family through the qur'ànie group of 
heirs: spouses, who may belong to different blood-groups (exogamous 
marriages), inherit from each other “and transmit parts of their estate to thoir 
heirs and so property passes out of the family , Islamic law does not know the 
institution of community property; there is absolute separation of property 
between the spouses, and each of them has full legal capacity to dispose of his 
or her property, including the right to transfer it, in any manner whatsoever 
(sale, gift and, of course, transmission by way of inheritance), out of the family. 
Other female heirs—the daughter, mother, aunt, cousin, ete., of the deceased— 
may likewise, by marriage to a stranger or otherwise, take property out of the 
family on intestate succession. The structural means to prevent property 
passing out of the family is the marriage of paternal first cousins. In such a 
marriage, the husband inherits from the wife in two capacities: as a husband 
he is a qur’anic heir, who, in the absence of children, takes one-half of her 
estate (by the side of children he takes only one-quarter but there is no danger 
then of the property passing out of the family), and as an agnatic relative he 
takes the residue.!4? 

The family property is divided after the death of every holder of a right in 
any of it. The estate is not divided economically and according to types of 
property; all the heirs, including also strangers, share in all types of property 
according to their proportionate shares in the estate and thus establish a joint 
ownership, a kind of family musha‘, which leads to constant quarrels among 
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them. The dissolution of joint ownership is also not effected in an economie 
manner. The strong position of bayt al-mal as a residuary heir in the Maliki 
system of suecession likewise contributes to the fragmentation of the family 
property. The qur’anic heirs are not entitled to the radd, dhawdü al-arham do 
not inherit at all, and the shares of both in the estate pass to bayt al-mal. 

The Muslim will is not an effective means of circumventing the law of 
succession because the testator is bound by the ultra vires doctrine: nothing 
may be willed to a legal heir and not more than one-third of the estate to & 
stranger. To obviate bypassing bayt al-mal, the Maliki school prohibits willing 
more than one-third of an heirless estate. Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that in Mercier's view the Prophet Muhammad did not realize that 
the law of succession laid down in the Qur'àn by him, though perhaps adapted 
to natural equality—the reference is probably to the institutionalization of the 
qur'ànie group of heirs—was entirely contrary to the interest of the family 
аз an economic unit and did not further the consolidation of the family on its 
ancestral domain.142 

Observers all agree that the main purpose of the family wagf is circum- 
vention of the Islamic law of succession. On another occasion, the author 
has dealt extensively with the advantages of the 104 as an instrument for 
circumventing the law of succession, especially in the sense that it involves 
no quantitative or personal restriction, that is to say, the estate may be 
altogether withdrawn from the application of the law of succession and dedica- 
tion may also be made in favour of legal heirs.!* The Maliki waq f has several 
advantages, from the point of view of the founder and the beneficiaries, over 
the Hanafi wagf. It may be of & temporary character, enabling the owner of 
the property to revoke it, and the dedicated property may be returned to the 
heirs, although the nature of the returned property is controversial. Moreover, 
the testamentary жад), very frequent in the Maliki school in North Africa, is 
governed by the law of wills with all the resulting advantages, especially that 
it only becomes effective upon the death of the founder while during his lifetime 
he has the actual enjoyment of his property and may even revoke the dedication. 

Though most of the population of Algeria belongs to the Maliki school 
most of the wagfs there were established according to the Hanafi doctrine. 
The same position seems to have prevailed in regions of North África under an 
effective Ottoman administration, which enforced the Hanafi doctrine by means 
of a shar“ judicial system manned by Turkish (Hanafi) gadis, as was the case 
in the Mid-Eastern Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire.!49 

However, aware of the advantages of the Maliki over the Hanafi doctrine 
from the point of view of women (prohibition of their exclusion from entitlement) 
or of the founder or the beneficiaries (possibility of revocation or annulment of 
the wagf), persons who belonged to the Hanafi school or had established 
шай fs under the Hanafi doctrine sought to make use of the differences between 
the two schools in order to solve various legal problems that could not be 
solved on the basis of the Hanafi doctrine." The reference is especially to 
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women seeking to obtain the annulment of wagfs that excluded them from 
entitlement. Thus, in one case, à woman sued for annulment of the wagf 
on the ground that the wagfiyya did not say expressly that the dedication was 
made in accordance with the Hanafi doctrine. In another case, а Maliki qadî 
annulled a wagf excluding the founder's wife because the former, contrary to 
the position of the Maliki school, had designated himself as the first beneficiary 
(and because the уйга, the taking possession of the dedicated property, had 
not taken place). In yet another case, a Maliki 444% dismissed an action for 
annulment of a wagf established according to the Hanafi doctrine on the 
formal ground only that a Hanafi gädi who had previously given a decision in 
the same matter had declared the wag f valid.!4? 

It should be noted that the French courts in Algeria also took account of 
the position of the Maliki school, especially as regards the ban on the exclusion 
of women and of heirs generally, although they translated their prohibitory 
directions into terms of French legal principles (such as drow naturel). At the 
same time, they saw to it that a wagf was designed clearly in accordance with 
one of the two doctrines, the Maliki or the Hanafi, they being distinct and 
opposite legal systems; if а wagf did not meet this requirement, the courts 
would annul 16.180 

On the other hand, there were those who relied on the Hanafi school when 
no relief could be obtained from the Maliki. Thus, in one case, a Hanafi 440% 
was asked to authorize the exchange (mu'&wada, which is the equivalent of 
tstibdal) of some wagf property on the ground that it was in ruins (inkadama) 
and brought no benefit (manfa‘a). The Маша school does not permit such 
transactions. 154 

The tag fis indeed an efficient means of circumventing the law of succession. 
The legal documents show that the qur'anic heirs, and especially the spouse 
and the ascendants, how high soever, of the founder are, as a rule, excluded 
from entitlement. Collaterals participate rarely, and not in the first series 
along with the children, but only when the sons and daughters and their 
descendants are no longer alive. The daughter shares in the entitlement, some- 
times on the basis of equality with the son, in contrast to the shar norm, 
but—and this is the principal deprivation—she may not transmit her share to 
her descendants; this right is reserved to the son, who transmits it to his sons 
and daughters; agnatic female descendants in every generation are entitled 
but do not transmit their entitlement. Some hold that the founder’s own 
daughters and his agnatic female descendants in every generation are excluded 
also from entitlement during their lifetime, although some Maliki jurists, such 
as Sidi Khalil, think that a stipulation to this effect invalidates the 1044). 
Schacht has found that the wish to exclude daughters, and especially their 
descendants, exists particularly in the middle classes.15? 

А wagf in favour of an orphaned grandson is likewise a means of circum- 
venting the shart law of succession, which, as stated, does not recognize the 
principle of representation and deprives a grandson of the share his father 
would have received had he not predeceased the grandfather. The main object 
of the wagfs is concentration of entitlement in agnatic descendants, who are 


148 Charnay, 101; Zeya, 28-80 and 30-1, respectively. 

149 Babatery, p. 58, 31 mars 1865--Веп Abd el Ouahed c. Ben Mohammed; p. 61, 12 février 
1866—Zeleikhe c. Mohammed Cherif; Schacht, Infroduction, 98-9. 

150 Sabatery, p. 56, 2 mai 1864—Bent ben Chohra o. ben Chohra. 

161 Zoys, 35. 


182 Mercier, 56, 64, 131; Pesle, 62, 74-5; J. Schacht, ‘Law and justice’, m P. M. Holt, 
À. К. 8. Lambton and B. Lewis (ed.), The Cambridge history of Islam, п, Cambridge, 1970, 561. 
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the direct link between the generations. Only the males among them may 
transmit entitlement to their descendants. Cognatic descendants are relegated 
to the end of the queue and are often completely excluded, in which case 
entitlement passes to а khayri purpose immediately after the agnatic benefi- 
caries are exhausted. In such circumstances, the intention is not so much to 
exclude cognates as to bypass bayt al-mal, which, according to the Maliki 
school only, is the residuary heir when no more qur’anic or agnatic heirs are 
alive. 

Mercier says: '... les musulmans ont trouvé dans le hobous le moyen 
d'en atténuer les effets [ie. the effects of the law of succession]. Le succès 
général de cette institution n'a pas d'autre cause, son emploi, pas d'autre but. 
Quiconque a eu entre ses mains un certain nombre de chartes constitutives 
a pu s'en convaincre. 153 Indeed, he who has studied wagfiyyat and other 
documents dealing with wagfs requires no further proof of the correctness of 
Mercier's remarks. Perhaps the best proof are wagfs in favour of part of the 
legal heirs while other heirs were excluded; claims by qur’änic heirs excluded 
from entitlement for part of the dedicated property by virtue of their status 
as legal heirs; disputes between the názw of a wagf and the legal heirs; 1% 
в claim by legal heirs for the substance of the wagf on the ground that the 
wagf was void, that it was defective or illegal; a claim by heirs of the founder 
for the bare ownership when the intermediate beneficiaries had died and the 
wag f was to go to the poor; and opposition of the heirs to the sale of the wagf 
property by the beneficiaries (this sale was valid under French legislation).!** 

The founder is undoubtedly guided by regard for the welfare of his children 
and their descendants but, contrary to the law of succession, which is adapted 
to the structure of the extended family, he wishes to concentrate entitlement 
within the nuclear family. This is strikingly expressed by the recognition of 
the principle of representation, foreign to the law of succession, as the basis 
of the transmission of entitlement from generation to generation. In other 
words, entitlement passes to descendants according to the branch system and 
not according to the degree system. Schacht surmised that the exclusion of 
daughters and especially their descendants, i.e. cognatic relatives of the 
category of qur’anic heirs, 'strengthen[s] the old Arab patriarchal family 
system’; 156 he seems to have been thinking of entitlement based on the 
pre-Islamic group of agnatic relatives, which does not recognize dhawt al-farä’id 
and in which cognatic relatives are also fairly strongly represented. But 
Schacht's assumption should be qualified by noting that the original agnatic 
system, underlying the ‘old Arab patriarchal family’, has not been adopted 
in its entirety and that the application of the principle of representation to the 
apportionment of entitlement is a material deviation from it. With this 
reservation, we may indeed say that the wagf as a means to circumvent the 
law of succession, though likewise anchored in the shart‘a, in fact reflects the 
victory of custom over the shart‘a.157 

It seems that the founder is more interested in preserving the integrity of 
the property than of the extended family. We may say that the waqf is 
designed to achieve the twin objects of preserving the integrity of the property 


153 Mercier, 131. Cf. Heffening, 1100. 

14 See, e.g, Tanger, 168 (F., p. 87, n. 1); 71 (F., 62-3); and 803 (F., 126), respectively. 

155 Mercier, 121, 134—5. 

156 Sohacht, ‘Law and justice’, 561. For more detail see Layish, ‘Family wagf and suc- 
cession ', $ Б. 

187 Layish, ‘ Family ижа) and succession ’, §5; Mercier, 27. 

158 On this question вее Layish, ‘ Family wagf and succession ’, $ 5. 
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and of providing for a selected group of agnatic descendants. The first object 
is achieved by ‘ blocking ' or freezing ownership and prohibiting any transaction 
in respect of the property. 5? While the removal of the property from the 
economie cycle has many drawbacks in terms of property relationships, its 
main advantage is that by keeping the property out of reach of creditors it 
prevents its dissipation by the founder and his heirs, for a wagf cannot be 
pledged or charged. Moreover, the religious sanction attached to the wagf 
provides a certain immunity from highhanded practices of covetous rulers.!9? 
The second object of the wagf is achieved by creating a kind of ' patrimoine 
familial intangible ' 161 for descendants in male line. 

In sum, what distinguishes the Maliki family wagf from the Hanafi ? 
Substantive features, and especially its temporary character, which enable the 
founder to revoke it and restore the property to himself or his heirs (although 
there is disagreement as to the nature of the returned property); frequency of 
the testamentary wagf, which, at least in theory, is subject to the ultra vires 
doctrine of the law of wills; and inability of the founder to stipulate that he 
shall be the first beneficiary or to appoint himself the first mutawalli, although 
he can cireumvent these prohibitions by dedication by means of a will, which 
only comes into force upon his death. 

Both the Maliki and the Hanafi school tend to exclude qur’änic heirs from 
the succession, but a testamentary wagf permits doing this legally in respect 
of only one-third of the estate; both schools tend to concentrate entitlement 
in children and their descendants; the Maliki school prohibits the exclusion 
of the daughters from entitlement and this seems to carry some weight in 
practice, although there is no unanimity in the matter: some hold that the 
disinheritance of daughters is the accepted norm.1 

In both schools, entitlement is transmitted according to the branch system, 
based on the principle of representation, and not according to the degree 
system adopted by the law of succession, and in this framework precedence is 
given to agnates over cognates from considerations of integrity of the family 
property: only when there are no more of the former do the latter get their 
turn; in both lines of descent, the paternal and the maternal, the daughter in 
every generation benefits but may not transmit her share in the entitlement 
to her descendants lest any rights pass out of the agnatic family. But whereas 
in North African Maliki waqfs—though not in the documents on which this 
paper is based—we find that when there are no more descendants of the founder 
entitlement passes to other parentelas (siblings and their descendants, uncles 
and their descendants) according to the pattern of the law of succession and 
that only when there are no more of these, either, does it pass to some permanent 
khayri purpose, in Palestinian Hanafi wagfs, when there are no more first- 
parentela descendants of the founder, entitlement passes direct to a khayrt 
purpose, omitting the agnatic parentelas. In Maliki wagfs, radical deviations 
from the above pattern have been observed which have no parallel in Hanafi 
vag fs. 

It seems that & material difference exists between the two schools in the 
mode of apportionment of entitlement between the sexes and between degrees. 
Whereas in the Hanafi school, apportionment is mainly determined by the 
© shart’ norm in the sense that males receive twice as great a share as females, 


19 Реве, 73. Cf. Charnay, 109. 

19 Mercier, 44, 131; Heffenmg, 1100; Schacht, ‘Law and justice’, 561. 
151 Мегоег, 131 Cf. Charnay, 99, 105, 109. 

162 Cf, Charnay, 109. 
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it seems that in the Maliki school the dominant pattern is equal apportionment 
between the sexes and per capita apportionment, which latter expresses equality 
between degrees and also between lines of descent; both are contrary to the 
shar'$ law of succession. 

Lastly, it seems that stipulations imposing restrictions on the conduct of 
beneficiaries, especially females, such as a clause making entitlement dependent 
on a woman's marital status, are less frequent in the Maliki school. Although 
this generally operates in favour of the women, it also involves disadvantages, 
the most striking of which is failure to assure living accommodation and 
subsistence to spouses and unmarried daughters, contrary to a practice so 
thoroughly institutionalized in the Hanafi wagf that it may be regarded as а 
customary version of ° maintenance out of the estate ’. 

The Maliki religious-legal norm, as far as it has a practical effect, operates 
in diametrically opposed directions. On the one hand, the unique status of 
bayt al-mál as a residuary heir in the Maliki doctrine increases the inducement 
to establish а wagf in order to circumvent the law of succession; on the other 
hand, the Maliki doctrine has a moderating and restraining effect with regard 
to qur’änic heirs and daughters of the founder, for the testamentary wagf 
excludes qur’anic heirs to the extent of only one-third of the estate dedicated 
as a wagf while the remaining two-thirds are reserved to the legal heirs. The 
religious-legal ban on the exclusion of daughters from entitlement finds 
expression in the assignment of a place to them in the first series of beneficiaries 
(this is disputed by some) and especially in the equal apportionment of entitle- 
ment between the sexes and in the absence of stipulations imposing restrictions 
on the daughters' conduct. 
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AN EARLY SOURCE ON SHAYKH KHADIR AL-MIHRANI 
By P. M. Horr 


Shaykh Khadir al-Mihrani, the Süfi guide and soothsayer of the Mamlük 
sultan al-Zahir Baybars (regn. 658-76/1260-77), was the subject of an article 
by Louis Pouzet, ‘ Hadir ibn Abi Bakr al-Mihräni ' (Bulletin d'Études Orientales, 
xxx, 1978, 173-83), which is based almost entirely on the account of Shaykh 
Khadir in al-NaÀj al-sadid by the Coptic chronicler al-Mufaddal b. Abi'l-Fada'il.! 
Pouzet was apparently unaware that an almost identical account of Shaykh 
Khadir appears in the eighth volume of Ibn al-Dawadari’s Kanz al-durar 
wa-jüm' al-ghurar.? The editor of this volume, Ulrich Haarmann, discusses at 
length in his introduction (pp. 24-9) the relationship between the works of 
Ibn al-Dawadari and Ibn Abi’l-Fada’il, and demonstrates that they drew 
independently on a source derived at one or two removes from the still largely 
unpublished Hawädith al-zamän of the Syrian chronicler al-Jazari (658-739/ 
1260-1338).3 Since Ibn al-Dawadari completed this volume, according to the 
colophon, in 734/1334, while the unique (and probably autograph) MS of 
al-Nahj al-sadid is dated 759/1358,4 the version in Kanz al-durar may reasonably 
be assumed to be the older. A collation of the two versions, however, reveals 
that they agree almost entirely, both verbally and in content. Two points of 
detail regarding Blochet’s edition and translation of Ibn Abi'l-Fada'il, as used 
by Pouzet, may be noted in passing. Blochet, p. 459, line 2, reads kamsat 
al-fulwid (tr. ‘l’église des Panthéres’), a textual error for kanisat al-Yahüd, 
‘the synagogue of the Jews'. Pouzet here tacitly corrects his source (p. 178). 
On the other hand, he accepts Blochet’s curious rendering of bäbä as ‘ intendant ? 
(Pouzet, pp. 174-5 and n. 9), whereas it is surely obvious from the context 
that it has bere, as often, a dervish connotation. 

For the earliest account of Shaykh Khadir, however, one must go beyond 
Ibn Abi’l-Fada’il, Ibn al-Dawadari and even al-Jazari, to the biography of 
Baybars written very shortly after his death (ie. between 676/1277 and 
678/1279) by ‘Izz al-Din Ibn Shaddàd.5 The first volume of this work is lost, 
but information about Shaykh Khadir comes in a long appendix devoted to 
the merits of Baybars in the second volume. The second chapter of this 
appendix deals with the sultan's affection for jurists and dervishes. The passage 
concerning Shaykh Khadir? may be translated as follows: 


How he acted with Shaykh Khadir b. Abi Bakr b. Musa al-‘Adawi al-Mihranî ° 
The reason for his acquaintance with him was that the Amir Sayf al-Din 


1 Al-Mufaddal b. Abi’l-Fada’il, Kitab al-nahj al-sadid ; ed. and tr. Edgar Blochet, Patrologia 
orientalis, xiv, 1920, 381, 450-62. I am obliged to my former student, Miss Francine McNulty, 
for bringing Pouzet’s article to my notice. 

*Ibn al-Dawädäri, Kanz al-durar wa-jämi‘ al-ghurar, vin, ed. Ulrich Haarmann, Cairo/ 
Freiburg, 1391/1971, 220—4. 

3 без further Ulrich Haarmann, Quellenstudien zur fruhen Mamlukenzeit, Freiburg, 1970, 
109-14. 

4 Samira Kortantamer, Agypien und Syrien zwischen 1317 und 1341 1n der Chronik dea 
Mufaddal b. Abt L.Fada'il, Freiburg, 1973, 11-16. 

5 Fcr the date of Ibn Shaddäd’s work and ita title (al Rated al-zahir fi sirat al- Malik al-Zahir), 
seo my articole, ‘ Three biographies of al-Z&hir Baybars' (in the press). The incident referred to 
by Pouzet at p. 178 and n. 43 as reported by Ibn Shaddäd is in his al-A‘lag al-khatira, not the 
bio hy. 

Б Ton Shaddad, al- Rawd al-zahir, MS Edirne Selimiye 2306, f. 193a-194b. 

7 Оп Khadir's nisba, al-Mihrainf, see Pouzet at p. 174, n. 5; and see further R. Stephen 
Humphreys, From Saladin to the Mongols, Albany, 1977, 100 and 430, n. 29, on the Mihräniyya 
as a Kurdish tribal group. 
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Qashtamur al-‘Ajami, one of the Bahriyya Salihiyya amirs, had informed 
him about him—that he often said of our lord the sultan, before he became 
the ruler, that he would certainly become the ruler. Also the Amir Sayf 
al-Din Atamish al-Sa'di [?] increased his affection for him. The sultan had 
not known him or met him previously. It happened that Shaykh Khadir 
went out with him in the eampaign directed towards al-Karak to take 
possession of it [661/1263]. When he encamped at Tabor, he asked about 
him, and he was informed that he was in retreat in a cave by the tomb of 
Abü Hurayra. So he sought him out, and met him. What he saw of him 
impelled him to delight in him and have him in bis retinue. There occurred 
to him with him subsequently incidents which doubled his affection for 
him. For example, when he was encamped outside Arsüf, he told him the 
day when he would take it, and the event was in agreement with what he 
told him; and likewise in regard to Caesarea and Safad. When he returned 
from Damascus on the way to al-Karak in the year '65 [1266] to investigate 
the state of the fortress, he consulted him. So he advised him not to go 
there, and to make his way to Egypt. That did not suit what he had in 
mind, so he disobeyed his advice, and set off. When he was at Birkat 
Zizà, he was thrown from his horse, breaking his leg, and stayed there for 
some time until he recovered. Then he was carried in a litter to Gaza. 

When the sultan went to Anatolia, one of his comrades had a meeting 
with Shaykh Khadir, and asked him about the outcome for the sultan of 
the expedition. He informed him that he would be victorious; then he 
would return to Damascus, and die there ‘twenty days after my death’, 
and so it fell out. I heard this anecdote from the Amir Sayf al-Din 
Qashtamur al-‘Ajami in his own words, and he bears the responsibility 
for it. 

Because of the excessive opinion of our lord the sultan (God grant him 
mercy) of matters which he commended to him, he built him a zdwtya 
outside Cairo on the canal opposite the Drummery-ground, and endowed it 
with ground-rents bringing in more than 30,000 dirhams of pure silver 
annually ; and in Jerusalem a zãwtya, and Damascus a zdwiya, ш Ba‘albakk 
a zdwiya, in Hamäh а zawiya, and in Hims a zawya; all of them had 
dervishes and endowments. He gave him a free hand in his kingdom, 
inasmuch as he had jurisdiction, and no one had jurisdiction over him. He 
demolished a great Jewish synagogue іп Damascus, and constructed mihrabs 
init. Similarly he demolished а Christian church in Jerusalem, west of the 
city, known as the Crucifixion, highly honoured among the Christians. He 
killed with his own hand its priest in cold blood, and turned it into a zdwiya. 
Similarly in Alexandria he went for a Greek church, which was one of their 
sees and which they hold to be the patriarchate. They claim that the head 
of John the son of Zacharias is in it; they call him John the Baptist. He 
converted it into a mosque, constructed mthrabs in it, and called it the 
Green School [al-madrasa al-khadrá : n.b. the pun on Khadir's name]. He 
opened a window on the road for it, and made provision for dervishes. 
In all that, the sultan agreed with him in everything he undertook. 


There are several matters of interest arising from Ibn Shaddad’s account. 
In the first place, his detailed narrative is in striking contrast to the almost 
complete silence about Khadir maintained by Baybars's other contemporary 
biographer, Ibn 'Abd al-Zahir, who mentions him only twice. His name 
occurs in a list of beneficiaries of royal wagfs, and we are told that the sultan 
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ordered a place to be built for him on Jabal al-Mizza, by Damascus. Nothing 
whatever is said about a meeting between Baybars and Khadir at the tomb of 
Abü Hurayra when the sultan was encamped at Tabor, although Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Zähir states that at this time Baybars made several pilgrimages to the grave 
of the Companion Dihya al-Kalbi, ‘ and on his way he saw the tomb of Abü 
Hurayra in Yubnà'. Again, although Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir mentions Baybars’s 
fall from his horse on the way to visit al-Karak in 665/1266, nothing is said 
about Shaykh Khadir's warning. The curious reticence of Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir 
about this prominent figure at Baybars’s court may perhaps be explained by 
the fact that he compiled most of his biography during the sultan’s lifetime, 
and for Baybars’s own ears. This would imply that the relevant portions of 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s account were written (or edited) after the disgrace of 
Khadir in 671/1273. Ibn Shaddad’s own silence about the disgrace of the 
shaykh is explicable by the context of his account—he is concerned to present 
Baybars as a benefactor of men of religion, and a description of Khadir's trial 
and imprisonment would not be appropriate. 

If one compares Ibn Shaddäd’s account with that derived by Ibn al- 
Dawadari and Ibn Abi’l-Fada’il from al-Jazari, a certain amount of common 
ground and even a fairly close identity of phraseology become apparent. In 
effect, the Ibn al-Dawadari/Ibn Abÿl-Fada’il account falls into three parts: 
(1) the early history of Khadir before Baybars’s accession, ending with his 
alleged meeting with the future sultan; (2) Khadir’s relations with the sultan ; 
(3) the trial and imprisonment of Khadir. The second only of these three 
parts is represented in Ibn Shaddad, but the presentation is very close to that 
in the Ibn al-Dawadari/Ibn Abi’l-Fada’il account. In both sources, Khadir is 
brought to the sultan’s notice by the Amir Sayf al-Din Qashtamur al-‘Ajami, 
although while Ibn Shaddad seems to suggest that their first meeting was in 
661/1263, the other account describes a previous meeting, as will appear. In 
any case, both accounts represent Baybars as visiting Khadir at the tomb of 
Abü Hurayra, and adding him to his retinue. Khadir prognosticates Baybars's 
conquests. Both accounts have the story of Baybars's fall from his horse. 
Ibn Shaddàd then introduces Khadir’s prophecy of the link between the 
sultan's death and his own—an incident which by Ibn al-Dawadari/Ibn 
Abil-Fadà'il is transferred with dramatic effect to the trial scene. After this 
the sources come together again with a list of the zäwiyas endowed for Khadir 
by Baybars, and they comment on the shaykh's political power; in Ibn 
al-Dawadari’s words, ‘His conduct throughout the kingdom of the sultan 
al-Malik al-Zahir was as the conduct of rulers, and his writings were exemplary 
and incontrovertible in all the Islamic kingdoms under the rule of al-Malik 
al-Zahir ’.1° Both sources then move on to his actions against the dhimmis : his 
seizure of the great synagogue in Damascus and of the churches in Jerusalem 
and Alexandria. 

This comparison suggests that Ibn Shaddad is the source of the central 
part of the account transmitted by al-Jazari to Ibn al-Dawadari and Ibn 
Abi'-Fada'i. With regard to the first and third parts of the account, it may 
be remarked that they bear marks of the process of Literarisierung, which, as 
Haarman has pointed out, characterizes the historical writing of this period. 


3 Ibn ‘Abd al-Zàühir, al- Rawd al-zähir, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Khuwaytir, al-Riyad [1396/1976], 
63, 268. 
* Ibn ‘Abd al-Zühir, al- Rawd, 158, 271. 


10 {bn al-Dawädäri., Kanz, үш, 222. 
3 Haarmann, Quellenstudsen, 159-83. 
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The meeting of Baybars with Khadir before the accession of the former (an 
incident which is awkwardly reconciled with Ibn Shaddäd’s account by an 
interpolation in Ibn al-Dawadari/Ibn Abil-Fadàil) is an example of this. 
Ibn al-Dawadari describes the incident thus: 


It happened one day the sultan went up to the mount of al-Mizza, and rode 
to that cave in which Shaykh Khadir was. He looked at him, greeted him, 
and talked to him. Then he foretold his rule, and informed him when it 
would come to pass.!* 


A still more striking instance of Literaristerung is the transfer of Khadir's 
prophecy of the link between the sultan's death-date and his own from the 
neutral context given by Ibn Shaddàd to the culmination of the shaykh's 
trial before Baybars and his magnates. The transfer involved а substantial 
change in chronology ; whereas Ibn Shaddad places the prophecy at the time 
of Baybars's Anatolian campaign, i.e. 675/1277, the trial took place in 671/1273. 
The relevant passage in Ibn al-Dawädäri is as follows : 


When Shaykh Khadir looked on death, he said, * О Baybars! I know that 
my end is near, and also your end. Between you and me the time is short ; 
days, not months, not years. Whoever of us dies before his companion, 
the other will soon join him. Understand this, and do not hasten towards 
your soul’s departure’. When the sultan heard this, he was dumbfounded, 
and made no reply. He said to the amirs, ‘ What do you think about his 
affair ? ° Not one dared to offer him any advice. The sultan said, ‘ Let this 
fellow be confined in a place where no-one can associate with him, so that 
he will be Ше one entombed '. They said, ‘ Blessed be the sultan's decision ’. 
So he imprisoned him, and that was on 13 Shawwal 671 [3 May 1273].1% 


It is a good story, and passed into general circulation. Ibn al-Suqa‘I had it 
before Ibn al-Dawadari, whose version is in almost the same words as that of 
Ibn Abi’l-Fada’il. A century later Ibn Taghribirdi repeats it in his obituary 
of Shaykh Khadir; his contemporary, al-Maqrizi, more judiciously gives only 
a bare mention of Khadir’s arrest and imprisonment. 


13 Ibn al-Dawädärf, Kanz, уш, 221. 

13 Ibn al-Dawüdàrl, Kanz, vin, 223-4. 

14 Ibn al-Sugi'l, Тан kitab wafayat al-a'yin, ed. and tr. Jacqueline Sublet, Damascus, 1974, 
No. 106: the copy of the part of the MS containing this notice was made in 715/1316; cf. p. 179 
(Arabic text). Iba Taghribirdi, aL Nujüm al-zälura, Cairo, уп, 276-7. Al-Maqrtzt, Кааб al-sulük, 
1/2, Cairo, 1956, 608, text amended with additions from Ibn Abi'l-Fada'il, 
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CHOTANO-SOGDICA 


Ву NicHoLAS Sims- WILLIAMS 


The appearance of Sir Harold Bailey's Dictionary of Khotan Saka + brings 
to completion a project conceived as long ago as 1934 and initiated in 1945 
with the publication of Khotanese texts, 1. The next two decades saw the 
appearance of five further volumes of texts (Khotanese Buddhist texts, 1951, 
and Khotanese texts, п-У, 1954-63) as well as of а much-admired volume of 
lexical commentary, Khotanese texts, УІ: Prolexis to the Book of Zambasta 
(1967). In style and method the Dictionary closely resembles the Prolerts, 
demonstrating once again its author's extraordinary erudition and ingenuity, 
this time on а truly monumental scale. 

The new work is designed to be used both as & thesaurus and as an etymo- 
logical dictionary. Ав an aid to the reading of Khotanese texts it has many 
useful features such as the numerous entries and cross-references for compounds, 
variant spellings, and later forms. Many illustrative passages are quoted and 
translated. On the other hand, the Dictionary gives less help than one would 
hope for in defining grammatical forms and functions. Moreover, the foreign 
elements in the Khotanese vocabulary, including the important Indian com- 
ponent, are in principle omitted, a restriction which clearly indicates the 
primacy of etymological considerations in the conception of the Dictionary. 

Although etymological dictionaries or vocabularies are available for several 
Old and Modern Iranian languages, Bailey’s is the first comprehensive etymo- 
logical dictionary of any Middle Iranian language. In view of its wide coverage 
of Iranian, Indian, and Indo-European cognates, and by means of its detailed 
word-indexes (pp. 513-59), it will be consulted not only for Khotanese but also 
for Iranian etymology in general. 

The process of placing such a wealth of material at the disposal of the 
scholarly community at large incurs some unavoidable dangers. Though the 
breadth of Bailey's competence is prodigious, 1% cannot be expected that even 
he would be able to control every detail in the vast range of languages and 
texts which he has placed under commission; inevitably, some errors will 
have evaded scrutiny and found a permanent home in the Dictionary. Since 
Bailey seldom identifies the sources from which non-Khotanese forms have 
been cited, it is then no easy matter for the individual user of the Dictionary 
to check the information given and track down any errors. 

I venture to suspect that this problem may be particularly acute in the 
case of Sogdian, a language closely allied to Khotanese, and quoted on almost 
every page of the Dictionary, but one which has never been a major pre- 
occupation of Bailey’s and for which no lexicon is as yet available. The first 
part of the present article accordingly consists of a list of the most essential 
corrigenda to the Sogdian material cited in the Dictionary. These remarks are 
not offered in any spirit of disparagement—an attitude which would indeed 
be quite inappropriate in view of Bailey’s many contributions to Sogdian 
studies, as for instance his explanation of Bzmô'ny (p. 287 s.v. biysma) or his 


1 H. W. Bailey, Dictionary of Khotan Saka, xvii, 550 po. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1979. An invaluable adjunct to Bailey's Dictionary is provided 2s E. Emmerick and 
P. O. Skjærve, Studies yn the vocabulary of [ibn] 1, Vienna, 1982 (to be reviewed in BSOAS, 
XLVI, 2). 
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interpretation (p. 390 s.v. vvtiveyau) of the phrase ‘ Baga and Mithra’ in the 
Sogdian marriage contract.? 

Іп compiling this list of corrections І have striven for the utmost brevity. 
І have therefore resisted the temptation to cite additional cognates not 
mentioned in the Dictionary, although there are many lemmata under which 
the omission of the Sogdian equivalent appears surprising. І have likewise 
avoided registering mere differences of opinion, where the interpretation or 
etymology which I prefer is not demonstrably superior to that adopted by 
Bailey. I have not always bothered to point out obvious or insignificant 
speling mistakes, nor has it proved possible to correct the rather frequent 
misattribution of words to Bud[dhist], Man[ichean], or Chr[istian] Sogdian. 
It should be noted that Bailey often employs the abbreviation ‘Man.’ for 
Manichean texts in Sogdian script, not only (as is usual) for those written in 
Man. script. À general characteristic of Bailey's treatment of Sogdian material 
is the arbitrary choice of word-forms for citation, some words being cited in 
the nominative or as bare stems,* others in such unexpected forms as ablative 
plural or third person singular subjunctive. The spellings derive from a variety 
of sources and incorporate some inconsistencies in transcription, the most 
serious being the confusion between t, f, t, and біп the transliteration of Christian 
Sogdian.’ 


I 


атда- is surely an Indian loan-word. The proposed connexion with Oss. D. 
iuong etc. is excluded by the latter's Sogd. cognate yw’nk (see Benveniste, 
Études sur la langue ossète, Paris, 1959, 14-15). 

altyd. Sogd. prêt in SCE 93 is almost certainly the common word for ' lips’, 
as assumed by Benveniste, Vessantara Jataka, Paris, 1946, 127, and by 
MacKenzie, The ‘ Sütra of the causes and effects of actions ° in Sogdian, London, 
1970, 34. Іп any case а derivation from *part-arëta- is hardly possible, since 
-у- should not have been lost without trace. 

äysäta-. Most of the Вора. forms cited here do not in fact occur in the 
spellings given. The forms actually attested (in Sogd. script) are "az k(w), 
fem. za dh, in compounds "z^. The à of the second syllable was apparently 
йеп already in proto-Sogdian. The restoration of Man. Г2Ү24 (misquoted 
as dzütaq-L s.v. aysfia-) is extremely uncertain, cf. Henning, Sogdica, London, 
1940, 21 (b7), 22 


t In support of Bailey's suggestion that ZY (= Ч) ‘and’ may here have an ‘identifying ' 
or 'explioative' funotion one may cite the similar usage of the Semitio w- (cf. the material 
gathered by D. W. Baker, Vetus Testamentum, xxx, 1980, 129-36, especially the dyadic divine 
names such a8 Ugaritio kr 1-hss “ Kothar who is Hasis ). "Another Sogd. example is the phrase 

n inyb сатуу "ty 'nzrwzn ° a rolling wheel, that is, zodiac’ (M178.112-18, ed. Henning, BSOAS, 
xm, 2, 19487 312). 

eg . B.V v. Gska- (Sogd. čškw- eto.), ora- Ву), jis jis- £ им, Хауп. 2), bata- (шіу”), basda 

(Biyk ata), vast- (08-), hamdajs- (*'nt'ys-, udia Iranica, v, 2, 1976, 290—300). 

*Oceaaionally purely theoretical bases, which de be^ in fact occur in Sogdian without 
additional prefix or suffix, are cited, as for instance pys- (for npys- ‘to write") s.v. pisat 
* painter(?)’. Other such forms are ӛу- (s.v. daja- ‘to burn’), p8'w- (s.v. dvamda), ЕВ. (s.v. 
neskauda-), d (s.v. naska). 

5 In this article I have avoided such inconsistencies but have otherwise followed the eR 

6 for c) and conventions (e.g. the placing of a hyphen at the end of a verbal stem, ther 
оқ. or heavy) which are employed by Bailey. In Khot. words I replace the subsorrpt hook by 
x: apostrophe for typographical simplicity. 
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Gsana-. On Вора. 'Ééy'm'k see now Studia Orientalia (Helsinki), LI, 13, 
1980, 7. 
ästana-. бора. "sinyh means ‘permanence’ but "stny уд’ (P6.155) is 
* original vow ' in closer harmony with the Khotanese meaning. 
äspa. On бора. *’népn- (not 'n$p-) ‘ to rest ’, impf. mnépn, and the unrelated 
noun ’nsp’kh (not 'nép'kh) ‘rug’ see Schwartz, JAOS, LXXXIX, 2, 1969, 445a. 
For pr'sirn (P13.8) read pr'ystrn, impf. of *pritrn- ‘to spread’ (IIJ, хуш, 
1976, 54). 
ähvaras. Bailey’s suggestion (also s.v. hamga ' sour’) that борӣ. n'mr (sic) 
© sweet may be a negative form to О. Ind. amld- ‘ sour’ is attractive, but note 
that Sogdian does not rigorously distinguish nämr from nämr-, which means 
both ‘ mild’ and ‘ sweet’ (e.g. in the comparative nmrystr quoted by Sunder- 
mann, Berliner Turfantezte, хт, Berlin, 1981, 185b s.v. n’mr). 
ustar-. Chr. frirwny ‘improvement’ is merely abstract to frtr ‘ better’ and 
unconnected with the words under discussion. 
aursarma. Man. (not Bud.) Вит? ттуу means ‘ patience '. 
kadágàna-. бора. 'krt'myh (on which see AO, xurr, 1981, 16-17) has been 
specialized in the sense ' evil deed, sin’. 
kuvaa-. Sogd. kwB almost certainly means ‘foam’, see MacKenzie, The 
Buddhist Sogdian texts of the British Library, Tehran-Liége, 1976, п, 46, and 
IIJ, хх, 1978, 257 with n. 1. 
ksäna-. Bogd. #n’kh means ‘shank’, see MacKenzie, op. cit., п, 50. In 
any case it is doubtful whether бора. š- can ever be derived from "f$ or *zš 
(as assumed by Bailey also s.v. sarr-). 
ksuna-. There is no phonological objection to the obvious derivation of 
Sogd. irn from *taruna- (whence also Khot. ttürra- according to Emmerick, 
JRAS, 1969, 64). 
khan-. Bud. sy’niéyk is an adj. ‘ ridiculous ', while 'sznd- ‘to mock’ is not 
Sogdian but Parthian. Chr. бора. pr szni (Z)yty (C1.299-300) means ‘ held in 
derision ', with žyty p.p. to d’r- ‘ to hold’. 
khasta- ‘beaten’. Ohr. ’wasd’rt and "wzsty are the pret. and р.р. to Man. 
'(n)aw'y-, the root of which is not zad- but hvah- (cf. Henning, Ein manichatsches 
Bet- und Beichtbuch, APAW, 1936, x, 58-9). 
khiraa-. The spelling yyry is attested іп а Man. text in Sogd. script (Tale F, 
14, 28), where y can represent [x]. 
khuysmülaa-. Sogd. ywzpr'yék is more certainly attested in P2.1161. In 
the passage cited by Bailey the editors read ywnp()y()k, which may be 
hypothetically emended to ywzp(r)y(é)k. 
ggumai. Delete rzy’n, a spelling which seems not to be attested. 
gve'tam. Bud wy’rmn’k (only P2.29) hardly attests *wi-a- but is merely 
a variant spelling of the common wyrmny. 
cü'ya-. Зорӣ. č- means ‘rain-stone ', see Henning, BSOAS, хт, 3, 1945, 
465, n. 2. 
cüdana. There exists по Sogd. verb nyëkr- but only a noun n(y)sk(’)ré 
' explanation '. Chr. 'yágr- (only ӨТІ, 6.23) is a misreading for 'ágr- (= Bud. 
"nikr-); the term w’xë 'ígrnyt probably translates a Syriac phrase such as 
Цу mÜ ° word-pickers ° = ‘ babblers ’. 
` causka-. The Sogd. word for ‘ side’ is a light stem qwš- or qwšy- < *hudt-, 
cf. BSOAS, хіл, 1, 1979, 134. 
t-. Sogd. tkwš- obviously does not contain an O. Iran. preverb *t-, ав assumed 
here (also s.v. Лата), but *att-, cf. the impf. tyk’wé. 
ttusse. Benveniste's notion that Bud. Sogd. twy might mean ‘ pain’ (Textes 
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sogdiens, Paris, 1940, 203 on P6.33) was abandoned even before publication 
(see ibid., 281). Man. wn (only ВВВ, #70) is probably a loan-word from 
Middle Persian. 

traha. The meaning of Sogd. tryh (P8.108) is unknown, but ‘drop’ is 
hardly appropriate to the context. 

thamj-. Зора. wyd’yty (sic), Chr. wyd’yty ‘then’ is a compound of зуд 
‘that’ and the equivalent of Choresmian 'yd ‘ time’. 

thargga-. Man. trytryh is a comparative ' more depressed’. Chr. wytrzdy 
(BSTii, 883.14) is a misreading for wytra(ty’). 

thäka. Syriac lbb means ‘ encourage, console’ rather than ' strengthen’ ; 
hence Chr. бора. 0ty'g should be ‘ encouragement, consolation ’. 

dam- ‘to blow’. For ptmd’rt read ft(m)d’rt (C1.149). 

dastaura. Chr. dstb'ry means ‘staff’ but dstwb'ry is ‘handiwork’, see 
Benveniste, JA, сохи, 1955, 315-16. 

dämgya-. Sogd. ôBr-, Chr. 0br- is certainly not from *ati- but from *fra-bara- 
(= Khot. haur- etc.), see Gershevitch, J RAS, 1946, 181, n. 3. 

dama-. Delete ' Chr. d’my “fetters ” °, which derives from Muller’s mis- 
translation of the phrase murty d’m ‘ world of the dead’ (see Sundermann, 
Altorientalische Forschungen, ur, 1975, 60). 

drjs-. бора. rônk (also mentioned s.v. hamdrramj-) is to be read ‘LZK, 
see Skjerve, 40, xxxvu, 1976, 114-15. 

dyüka. Chr. wyd’p (BSTii, 908.19) is a misreading for wyd'(b). 

namata. Sogd. пті in Ancient letter 1.10 (sic) belongs to »m- ‘ to agree’ as 
pointed out by Henning, BSOAS, хп, 3, 1948, 607, n. 2. 

mas-. Delete ‘Bud. netyw “ exiled ”’, a wilful emendation for 'züyw 
(== Parth. 'zdyh ‘ id."), on which see Tedesco, BSL, xxv, 1925, 151. 

naj-. Sogd. nàá£- (Man. т)-, Bud. т2-) means ' to turn, roll’. Its £ derives 
from an older *}, not *, and excludes connexion with а base nak-. Add a 
cross-reference to the comparison with Pahlavi nāz- (s.v. ndys-). 

nista- and bista-. The бора. forms are inexactly translated, recte: Bud. yt- 
fem. (acc. yt kh, уйш) ° opportunity ’, Chr. убу” ‘chance’, ptyt- ‘to happen’, 
Man. (Sogd. script) yt- ‘ to go’. 

nuvar-. On the meaning of the Sogd. words cited see Henning, BSOAS, x1, 
4, 1946, 715 (on P2.53). 

nutainda. боса. nw ' noise’ is unattested. In P13.23 zwB ‘ jaws’ is to be 
read, вее IIJ, xvii, 1976, 60. 

nyättara-. The expression wt ny"t'k no doubt contains the usual ny" tk 
‘taken ’, see Benveniste, JA, ссххуш, 1936, 232. 

nytij-. Chr. Вора. yzwsOn0 (sic), STu, 3.51, does not belong to ywas- ‘ to 
learn’ but to yzw'y- ‘to separate’, as pointed out by Henning, BSOS, vin, 
9-3, 1936, 585, п. 3. 

pat-. Man. pépt (Tale D, 39) probably means ‘straightaway’ like Chr. 
psp ty. Bailey’s ‘to meet’ is due to a misunderstanding of Henning’s transla- 
tion of the text, where ‘ to meet ' renders ptycyy. 

para- ‘going’. By “Сіз. pr- “ to go ” ’ Bailey evidently refers to pyr ‘ he 
went’ (BSTu, 889.25) cited s.v. *parümjst. Unfortunately this form (also 
cited by Benveniste, JA, сохи, 1956, 311, 325, and by Gershevitch, CAJ, 
уп, 2, 1962, 86) is a misreading for шут. 

parry-. Bailey translates p'rytyk (Dhy. 273) as ‘ perishable’, following 
Reichelt, but the Chinese has ‘ false’. 

palsärä. The Sogdian form is not pre’r’k but pts’r’k. The correction removes 
its direct relevance. 
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pastute. ° Man... . wyst'wty “has been sworn ” ' is a misquotation for the 
Chr. p.p. wystw'ty, correctly cited s.v. stav-. In both entries, the translation of 
Chr. wyst’w should be corrected to ‘ promise’. 

pasvinaca. Sogd. nyzB'n'k ° passion’ has a clear z (not 2) in Man. nyzfny, 
Chr. nyzb'ny. This rules out the derivation suggested by Bailey. 

pā- ‘to protect’. Sogd. ywp’t probably belongs with zwp ‘good’ (cf. 
Gershevitch, À grammar of Manichean Sogdian, Oxford, 1954, § 1072), as does 
ywp'k (Doc. 10.18). 

päysa-. The Chr. Sogd. passage (STi, 4.20) cited near the top of p. 230a 
should read pr p’z *mpst (three words). Further down the same column, delete 
the phrase čw p'zy ‘ shortly ' and the reference to Ancient letter (recte Document) 
10.4, where the correct reading is ёр prer. 

päsa- ‘load’. Sogd. np’ydty ‘to write”, inf. of np'ys-, undoubtedly repre- 
sents O. Iran. *ni-pixíta- (despite the doubts of Kellens, MSS, xxxiv, 1976, 
62 Ж, and others). 

тауа. If correctly read and interpreted, Brpyy ‘ fat ’ (58.6) must be borrowed 
from Middle Persian. The form #byw is not Chr. Sogdian but Choresmian. 

pir- ‘believe’. Delete the reference to P16.45, where pylk (sic) is Turkish 
belak ‘ gift’ (in a wholly Turkish context). 

püsta-. Man. бора. pwtyk’h (sic) is not likely to be a Parthian loan-word, 
since W. Iran. postvocalic d (of whatever origin) is borrowed as 6. 

pasha’. Middle Pers. (not Parth.) pws ‘food’ occurs in Sundermann, 
BTT, іу, Berlin, 1973, 132a. The word for ‘knot, vertebra’ is Parth. pwzg, 
translated into Sogdian as рухі (Boyce, The Manichaean hymn-cycles in 
Parthian, London, 1954, 122, verse 12a); pwaty, cited by Bailey from Henning, 
BSOS, 1x, 1, 1937, 87, appears to be a superseded reading of this same form. 

prrastharmadd. Sogd. pr'yštrn (P13.8) is not a noun but 3 sing. impf. 
(cf. above s.v. dspa). 

phärra-. The Sogdian for ‘feather’ is prn (P3.239) ; prn’k occurs only in 
the bahuvrihi 1 LPw-prn'k (Dhy. 202), where -'k is a compound suffix. 

ban- ‘make’. Bud. and Chr. Sogd. (not Choresmian!) wn- cannot be 
separated from kwn-, with which it alternates, however the irregular develop- 
ment is to be explained (probably an enclitic treatment, cf. Khot. gan-, yan- ; 
differently Gershevitch, W. B. Henning memorial volume, London, 1970, 
172, n. 39). 

bahoysana-. Sogd. wč(r)n means ‘ market ’. 

bäy-. Delete prw'st &rt, which belongs to the present stem prwyrt-. 

barras. In view of Middle Pers. dfuridan ° to create’, ete., evidently to the 
base fri-, there is no case for assuming that Sogd. sfryn- 'id.' represents & 
phonologically irregular derivative of bri-. 

bäsä. Like several of the points already mentioned above, the Sogd. 
information in this entry was corrected by Schwartz, J А05, LXXXIX, 2, 1969, 
445b, in a review of the Proleris which could have helped Bailey to avoid a 
number of errors in the Dicti ; 

biystrka- and maysirka-. Bud. wz’rk, which seems to be employed only 
with my8f- ‘ minister’ < Parth. mgbyd, is evidently a W. Iran. loan-word, 
as із Man. бора. werg. (The ideogram RBk, RBëh, RB does not represent 
werk but mzyyk, me yzéh, теуш.) W. Middle Iran. wzyst is not connected 
with the words discussed by Bailey, see Gershevitch, Festschrift for Oswald 
Szemerénys . . . (ed. B. Brogyanyi), Amsterdam, 1979, 292-3. 

bir- ‘throw’. Sogdian has no verb wyr- ‘to saw’, only the noun Bud. 
wyr kh, Chr. wyr ‘a saw’. 
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bdsivdrat. In Ancient letter 4.5 wyspér probably represents “иғрадға 
© everywhere ' (cf. GMS, 54401). Bud. wyspyór'k is merely an older form than 
the variant wyëp#k; there is no reason to define it as а loan-word. 

büña-. бора. B'mkyr'n was convincingly explained by Henning, BSOAS, 
хі, 4, 1946, 733. 

Бито. Chr. b’w (STi, 7.12) is now read b’wnyg, see Sundermann, AoF, т, 
1974, 252 with n. 126, while b'wwny is not а noun but an adj. ‘ sufficient’, see 
АМ, xvin, 1, 1973, 96. 

burüv-. Delete Sogd. pr'rwp, а non-existent form. 

bye ‘ witness’. Bud. wyc’w’k, Chr. wyc'wy is not an abstract noun ' testi- 
mony’ but an agent noun ' witness, martyr’ and cannot contain the abstract 
suffix “wk. As stated by Schaeder, Ungarische Jahrbücher, xv, 1935, 568, and 
by Henning, Astatica, Festschrift Friedrich Weller, Leipzig, 1954, 292, the 
бора. form shows this group of words to belong to the base kav-. 

briya-. Chr. fryégt (STi, 18.12) is now read zryóqt, see Sundermann, Aof, 
1, 1974, 233. 

bveysa. Тһе Sogd. word for ‘ wine’ is mêw, Chr. mdw and mwd[.; mw8y in 
Ancient letter 4.5 probably means ‘ price’ as in VJ 1319, while mwôw does not 
seem to occur at all. 

тайша ° he resembles’. Delete Bud. ту kh, which means ‘ this’. 

mügdàna. Sogd. myzó (Ancient letter 2.48, 49) cannot represent *mašda-, 
which would necessarily be spelt *myzt. It is no doubt to be read mynd ‘ you 
think’ with Skjerve, 40, xxxvi, 1976, 115, and Harmatta, Prolegomena to 
the sources on the history of pre-Islamic Central Asia, Budapest, 1979, 161. 

mura- ‘bird’. Тһе Sogd. forms should read: mry-, plural mry'yst. 

müra-. Тһе Sogd. word for ‘ seal’ is myôr-, beside which Man. texts employ 
Middle Pers. mwhr. Bailey’s reference is to Bud. mwrBnt ‘ pearl’. 

mau. Delete Sogd. тоду (see above s.v. bveysa) and myw (STi, 34 bottom, 1, 
to be read таз, see Sundermann, Ao, іп, 1975, 60). Chr. mdw is both nom. 
and acc. sing., as expected from an old u-stem. 

ysamtha-. Chr. w'zms is passive ‘ was requited ' as stated by Schwartz. 

ysara-güna-. Read ' Bud. zrywnth z’yh’. The second element of Uigur 
zrywné-mud may be бора. Bwô ‘perfume’ (differently Benveniste, JA, 
coxxxvi, 1948, 184). 

ysästa-. The Man. form is jyst'wé (= Chr. Xystwé) with assimilation of the 
two sibilants (GMS, $ 451). 

ysurrd. The correct Sogd. forms are Bud. "z'yr-, "z'rt- ‘to afflict’, "zr 
‘harm ”, Man. ретп ° anger’, pw ’zrmy’h ° non-injury ’, "zrm&ry[y)(£) ‘ injurers ?, 
"zrm (in Bogd. script "z'rm) ‘harm’; р2ғту (P2.1152) is a misreading, see 
Henning, BSOAS, хі, 4, 1946, 724-5. 

ysera-. It may be doubted whether Sogd. z'ry ‘ pitiful, pitiable, sympathetic ' 
(= Khot. ysera- < *zārya-) is ever used as a noun ‘ pity '. Delete the reference 
to Chr. zr, which means ‘ 1,000’. 

ysgad-. Man. Bjy88- ‘to mount’ (past stem fjyst-, plupf. Byystyy шті 
noun Bjynd) has preverb *abi-, not *fra-. 

rrüha-. Bud. т Ві, Man. r'fE'w has aleph in the second syllable. 

risa’. Read kBny ryz k. 

rruv-. Man. pirwó- is not а noun but a present stem ‘to grow’, while rwd- 
should be rwd-. Delete ‘ causative rwón-' ; since Sogdian has no causatives in 
-n-, Henning's alternative explanation of rwényy as ‘ made of copper ' (Sogdica, 
4T) is to be preferred, especially as this word is attested elsewhere. 
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-rüvai. бора. rwB is so spelt also in Man. script (see Benveniste, Textes 
sogdens, 203 оп P6.44) and therefore demands an etymon with *b. 

тғаша-. Sogd. ‘ rwéywn “ desirable” ' (recte Chr. rwéywny, Bud. rwžywn y) 
cannot belong to the base rauk-. 

vanv-. Read ‘ optative n'wynd '. 

vaska. Chr. wsyd ‘instigation ' does not belong here (cf. Schwartz, J 408, 
LXXXIX, 2, 1969, 445b). 

vüs-. Man. боса. zw's'8 < Parth. *wz's'd no doubt belongs to the base 
zwà-, see Henning, ВВВ, 82-3. 

veysaiia and häysiñu. Sogdian does have "wz'k, Man. "wzyy ‘lake’, but 
”w’zh (P9.30) should perhaps be read ”wnh, cf. "w'n "p (Vim. 130), for which 
Benveniste's reading wz "p (JA, coxv, 1929, 191), adopted by Bailey, 
amounts to an emendation. 

Svr-. Bud. Sogd. zg'r'y (SCE 198) probably means ' crossing over’. Chr. 
’zbr- was proposed by Henning apud GMS, 5 1581, as а correction to STi, 1.21, 
but the MS seems to have 'z(y?)dn0. The Yayn. forms quoted by Bailey seem 
to be ghost-words. 

ser-. Delete the references to Chr. 2ууті (‘he calls’) and Bud. 'zy'r'k 
( fertile °’), which belong to unrelated word-families. 

skala. Delete pr’skwé (miscopying of pr #ekë', BBB 486). 

san-. Chr. snnt-qn is not future but present durative. 

saragyar. The Man. Sogd. form 1s s'rBy, while s’rBwy occurs in a Mug 
document, not in the Ancient letters. 

ята. Man. sym (BBB, b35) is no doubt an adjective like Bud. sym. 

styata-. For šktk read škth. 

süjs-. There are several errors in the Sogd. forms cited here. They should 
read: Bud. swé-, swyt-, inchoative swys-, Chr. swénty "tr ‘ burning fire ’, "tr swg 
‘ firebrand, torch ’ [so to be translated also s.v. bust]; with ava-, Bud. ’ws’wys-, 
"oswyt-; with apa-, 1 sg. subj. 'ps'wén (P3.278), ()ps()wys-, Man. pswé-, 
pswyt-, pswg ° purification’; with patt-, pts'wé-, ptswyt-, ptsyws-, Chr. ptswyt-. 

star-. Bud. wšťrn is more correctly translated ‘rug’ s.v. prrastharmada. 
The present stem ‘to extend, spread’ is not prétr- but *prétrn- (cf. above 
8.v. Gspa). 

stä-. For the correct forms and meanings of the Sogd. words cited near the 
top of p. 432b see GMS, §§ 552-63. 

st(u)ra-pdnd. Read: Chr. zwép'ny from *fèu-pänaka-. 

spava ‘ perfected (?)’. Sogd. 'spt'k etc. obviously derive from *us-prta(ka)- 
in view of the cognate 'spwrn- < *us-prna- (GMS, 88148, 151) = Khot. 
uspurra-. 

spass-. Sogd. 'sp's'k means ' servant’ (but 'sp's ‘ respect, service ’). 

hamgrih-. Bud. fr'yrB'nt is impf. of BryrB-, with *frd- not *fra-. For 
‚тот read "yrbn. 

hamjväme. Bud. žyß-, Man. jB- ‘ to bite’ requires an etymon with *b. 

hade. Вора. riy is probably connected with Khot. rro. The derivation 
offered here takes no account of the idegram ' H RZY, which shows that rty is 
a compound containing -ty < *uti (= ZY). 

haspalgy-. For ‘Man. sprzs- “to bud ” ’ read ‘ Man. ‘spres “a bud" ’. 
Bud. ’spr'ynéh (P9.36) is a misreading for 'spr'ynón, cf. Man. eprynén snng 
(во to be read in Sogdica, 31, line 6, according to a suggestion of Dr. Gershevitch) 
‘ thunderbolt ’. 

haskd and haskye. Delete the references to бора. &(y)kth, which belongs 
with Khot. styata- (cf. p. 425b). Bud. ’sk’, Chr. sgt’ ‘thorns’ is probably not 
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a plural but a collective singular (fem. light stem 'skt- = Parth. ‘skd ‘id.’). 

Мув-. А verb ayz- ‘crawl’ is not attested in Sogdian, nor need the com- 
pound z'g-zyzyy imply its existence. Man. ¿zz is a noun ‘setting (of sun and 
moon)’. For further cognates see Gershevitch, BSOAS, хіу, 3, 1952, 488-95. 

hisana-. The word for ‘iron’ is attested in Chr. Sogdian in the forms 
spnyné (STi, 5.13), spnyq (misread sfnyg in STii, 5.17), and spyn- (BSTii), 
cf. also spnygry ‘ smith”. 

hüna-. Yayn. zan is a misprint for айт. 

humo. Since it is a heavy stem, Sogd. zwrm cannot derive from *humra- 
or *Inuma-. 

hüs-. The correct forms of ће Sogd. verb ‘ to sleep’ are *'wfs- (impf. w's, 
Chr. w’fs) and "wft-. 

hvar- ` sister’. Read yw'r'ysth. 

hvarandaa-. Of the бора. forms cited only Bud. yw'r()nt and Chr. zw'rnt 
are correct. 

hwiraka-. In SCE 23, ptywrk'-&m'k probably corresponds to the Chin. 
characters translated by Pelliot ‘ qui sont charmants ', since this expression is 
otherwise untranslated. Neither the meaning of Man. бора. zwrn-ptzwrk-óndyt 
nor that of Middle Pers. 'swd-dnd'n, which it translates, are known. See 
Henning, Sogdica, 23, and BSOAS, хп, 1, 1947, 45; Gershevitch, ibid., 244, 
and IF, Lxxv, 1970, 305-6; MacKenzie, SCEA, 34. 

hvaitta. Sogd. °yw’y-, ?zw'y- occurs only with preverbs. 

mrühe (р. 511а). The Sogdian for ‘ borer of pearls’ is mry'rt swmbyy ; the 
words mry'rt swmbéyq form part of the sentence ‘ (If any) pearls (should need) 
to be bored . . .’. 


п 


Lest the preceding notes should appear unduly negative in approach, 
І conclude with a selection of new etymologies which combine Sogdian with 
Khotanese. In each case it is taken for granted that Bailey's Dictionary is 
consulted as prolegomenon to the discussion. 


*kügda- ° hole ? 


This word, reconstructed from a variety of Late Khot. spellings, is derived 
by Bailey from *kauëda-. From Sogdian one may compare Bud. kwë’kh, 
Man. and Chr. qwé ‘ mouth ', as yet without etymology, for which a derivation 
from *kauédaéi- + -&-kä- would be formally and phonologically acceptable. 
(For the addition of -a(-kà)- to -&- cf. АО, хып, 1981, 15.) Necessary support 
is provided by Shughni and Bajui kë, Khufi and Roshani ëj ' opening, 
mouth, hole ’, which may probably be derived from *kauzdaét-. Morgenstierne, 
Etymological vocabulary of the Shughni group, Wiesbaden, 1974, 40b, was 
unable to reconstruct an etymon for these forms, but yj < *-Zdaé- would 
exactly parallel Ze < *-štač- (e.g. in Shughni rewudé/rewtdc, Khufi and Roshani 
ғаюй б/тачяҰс < *fra-wasta-ka- /*&-). 


jsei'na- ' small, short, fine’ 


Beside jseina- < *jaína- there occurs a form with additional -ka- suffix, 
Late Kot. jsinaka-, Tumšuq tsdnakat. Bailey compares Pahlavi génk, with 
which one may associate Parth. gying (Henning, AM, x, 2, 1963, 198, n. 22). 
Saka and Western Iranian would thus attest alternative forms with *J- and *g- 
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respectively. Both of these may survive іп Sogdian. (i) Bud. 3n’kk (P2.193, 
894), Mug šm” kh (B19.6), Man. 5n’g and (in бора. script) én'kk (GMS, $ 991) 
‘little’ may be derived from *Jaénák(k)a-. А variant šnk- < *jaándk(k)a- 
probably occurs in line 73 of the Mahäpaninirvänasütra fragment identified 
by D. A. Utz (An unpublished Sogdian version of the Mahäyäna Mahapari- 
nirvänasütra ..., unpublished Harvard Ph.D. thesis, 1976), where (3)nky 'PZY 
ry(n)& k is an example of synonymous hendiadys. Cf. also the month-name 
Snantyé ‘ Little antyé’ beside mz'yz-yniych. (ii) Bud. ’yénk-, Man. ’xink-, 
Chr. zíng- (GMS, § 511) ‘ excellent, magnificent, beautiful’ may be derived 
from *gasnak(k)a-. (For the semantics one may compare English fine, or 
indeed Sogd. Zam, which has a similar range.) Henning’s comparison (Sogdica, 
20-1, and apud GMS, $ 511, n. 1) with N. Pers. gasang ‘ beautiful ' 18 attractive, 
but his reading (ə)zšang runs counter to the fact that ’x3nk- is a light stem. 
On the other hand, Gershevitch’s reading (e)rinak- seems to be ruled out by 
the spelling ’y#’nk- in 144.3, 14 (А. М. Ragoza, Sogdijskie fragmenty central’ no- 
aziatskogo sobranya Instituta vostokovedentja, Moscow, 1980, 36). There remains 
the possibility of reading (a)z§nk-, а form which would provide a plausible 
source for N. Pers. gagang. 


thatau ° at once, swiftly ° 


As was suggested to me several years ago by Professor Emmerick, Khot. 
thatau, later thyau, is likely to be closely connected with Sogd. іше < *tazwa- 
‘swift’ (for which see BSOAS, хххушп, 1, 1975, 133). It may be best to 
reconstruct *taxwakam, from which one might in the first place expect Khot 
*tahau.® The well-established transfer of friction from internal to initial position 
(as in khava- ‘foam’, thauna- ° cloth’, phamnaa- ‘ palate’, etc.) could lead to 
thatau [08'au], with hiatus between dissimilar vowels regularly indicated by t. 


thu ‘ thou’ 


Since thu is used exclusively for the nominative it is hard to believe that it 
derives from the accusative *#wam, nor does it improve matters to suppose 
that the nominative *tuwu < *tuwam (О. Ind. йхіт, tuvdm, Av. бот, (йт, 
O. Pers. tuvam) has been influenced by the accusative, since all other forms of 
the paradigm would rather have supported the preservation of t-. My proposal 
is that the w before u was differentiated to a voiced fricative y or A, and that 
this was then lost after a transfer of friction to the initial (much as was assumed 
above in the case of thatau), thus *tuwu > *t(u)yu > thu [du]. The assumed 
intermediate stage receives strong support from the Sogd. equivalent tyw 
[teyü], which can hardly be explained otherwise than from *t(u)yu < *tuwu 
< *tuwam. For Khotanese cf. also uhu ‘you’ (< “wou < *wwu < *užu, 
cf. Av. yüžəm 2) and ttàguita, ttaha’tia etc. ‘Tibetan’ (where g = [y] and 

= [R]) < *towut (see Bailey, BSOAS, x, 3, 1941, 599 f., especially 604-5) ; 
for Sogdian cf. the following note. 


phara- ‘ much, many’ 
The initial f- of Khot. phara-, Tum3uq phuru, contrasts strikingly with the 
p- of О. Ind. purü-, Av. pouru-, О. Pers. paru-, etc. According to a suggestion 


t If Khot. paha- ‘ cooked’ is from *pazwa-, with Bailey, rather than from %рахба-, with 
Emmenck, 4 М, xvi, 1-2, 1971, 61, the development of *-rw- to -h- may be regarded as normal. 
In any ease, before au one might reokon with a dissimiletory loss of *w. 
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by Professor Emmerick, the f- may have been borrowed from the old com- 
parative and superlative (Av. frayah- and gerd cf. Sogd. f (r)y'tr and Br’ystr). 
Since no such forms survive in Khotanese,’ where in any case they would no 
longer have initial /-, the borrowing would have to be proto-Saka or Old 
Tranian in date. It may therefore be allowable to posit an O. Iran. *faru-, 
thematicized neuter *faruwam, as the source of Sogd. yrf ‘ much, cme The 
development will be similar to that of tyw, viz. *faruwu > *far(u)yu, whence 
by metathesis *yar(u) fu > yarf. (Previously no etymology has been offered 
for Sogd. yrf, though it has been connected with Wakhi yaf, yafai, yaf&, ete., 
‘much, very’, by Morgenstierne, Indo-Iranian frontier languages, vr, Oslo, 
1938, 474.) 

Another бора. word with an unexpected y is Bud. and Chr. yfw- ‘ hair’, 
which co-exists with Bud. žw- ‘id? < *drawa- (cf. Yayn. dirau, Khot. drau-, 
etc.) In this case one might start from *druwam, whence *Awwu > *2(u)yu 
> уўш-. The same change of *wu to yu may be attested in initial position by 
Chr. ywrdtg- ° kidney ' (C2/102V.30 = BSTii, 831.30), i.e. yurëtk- < *wwót(a)k- 
< *wrôkak(k)a. For the reduplicated suffix *-ka-ka- (whose first *k is here 
changed to t by a combination of assimilation and dissimilation), cf. Yayn. 
yürkak, Ormuri yulkak, Yidgha wulyaka, ete. 


phast- ‘ move’ 


Under this lemma Bailey has collected a variety of forms: phast- ‘to 
tremble, flutter’, caus. phast-; with preverbs, nasphast- ‘to expel’, vaphast- 
‘to make tremble ', haphast- ‘ to sway’. From its form, the pres. stem *fasta- 
is likely to be denominative in origin. The underlying nominal stem may 
survive as the prior component of the compound verb Bud. боса. Bstywnp-, 
Chr. fstzwmp- ‘ to propel, repel’, which was not well explained by Benveniste, 
JA, ссхшп, 1955, 325-6. On the second component see Schwartz, ZDMG, 
cxx, 2, 1970, 293. To the cognates listed there Dr. Gershevitch adds Yayn. 
éumf- ‘to push’, p.p. éémfta, which perhaps represents а бора. *pérwmp-. 


bäda- ‘time’ 

This common word is inflected regularly according to the a-declension. 
However, compounds such as dri-bädua- ‘ belonging to the three times’ and 
ksumdä-bäduä- ‘nubile’, in which *-ká- is explicable as а bahuvrihi suffix, 
strongly suggest that the underlying noun should be an old u-stem (treated 
like paaa- ‘sheep’ < *pasu-, etc.). Khot. bäda- may therefore be compared 
with Chr. Sogd. prtw ‘time, fois’, which Schwartz (in an unpublished note, 
cf. BSOAS, xur, 2, 1979, 340, n. 29) has etymologized as *upa-r(a)tu-. The 
simplex survives as Sogd. riw ' 10 seconds ', Khot. rutà- ‘ season °, 


vau’s- ‘ to faint’ 


The relationship between vau’s- and its p.p. vo'ta- is like that between 
hüs- ‹ to sleep’ < *hvafsa- and Мйа- ° asleep’ < *hvafta-. A derivation from 


7 On kaya- ‘soon’, which Bailey derives from *frdyah-, see Еттпегіок, Lautgeschichte und 
Etymologie (ed M. Mayrhofer ef al.), Wiesbaden, 1980, 171-2. 
5 Note that the Chr. spelling psizwmp- cited by Benveniste is merely a musreading. 
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*awa-swafsa-/*awa-swafta- is thus phonologically possible. For the preverb 
cf. Sogd. *’wBs-/’wBt- etc. (ПУ, xvn, 1976, 58-9); for *š- cf. Shughni 
aôfc-/tovd etc. ‘to (go to) sleep’ (for which the explanation offered by 
Morgenstierne, EV SG, 101a, is unduly complicated), Roshani ragép- ‘ to lull to 
sleep’ < *fra-dwapaya-. 


hajsem- ‘ send’ 


Khot. hajsem-, p.p. hajsámda- ‘ to send ’, whose etymology from *fra-jamaya- 
is not in doubt, is to be compared with Sogd. fš'm-, p.p. fámt- ‘14’, which can 
be derived from *fra-jama-. The Sogd. form attests a phonological rule whereby 
all voiced fricatives are devoiced in contact with initial f- < *fra-. Several 
individual instances of this devoicing have been noticed, but it has not 
previously been realized that there are no counter-examples and that con- 
sequently this development may be regarded as regular. In addition to f3’m- 
one may refer to the following examples: 

. (i) Bud. Bs’nt’k ‘ child’ < *frazantaka- (MacKenzie, SCEA, 39). 

(ii) Bud. (B£wnp- ‘to decorticate’ < *fra-drumba- (Gershevitch, IF, 
LXXV, 1970, 304; Schwartz, BSOAS, xxxiv, 2, 1971, 412). 

(iii) Chr. fréyp-, Йур- ‘to flash’ < *fra-daip- (Schwartz, Studies in the 
texts of the Sogdian Christians, unpublished Berkeley Ph.D. thesis, 1967, 56-7). 

(iv) Chr. f0m't-, fimt- (past stem) ‘to blow пр” < *fra-dmata- (Schwartz, 
ibid.). 

(v) Chr. /був ‘ vision’ (C2 et passim) < *fra-daisa-. 

(vi) Man. f’3n’[s] ‘recognized’ (Sogdica, 31, 33, #9), impf. of *fin's- 
< *fra-inäsa- (contrast the preservation of £n in fjn'À ‘mark, sign’, jn’ 
‘ knowledge ’, eto.). 

(vii) Chr. (f)3(m)y & (reading almost certain) translating Syriac &whr 
‘lampblack, soot’ (C2/69R.27 = BSTii, 846.29), for which а comparison with 
Shughni атт, Sarikoli тит, Wakhi rizom ‘id? (EVSG, 16a) suggests a 
reconstruction such as *fra-r Véma-. 

The importance of the derivation of Sogd. f#’m- from *fra-Jama- is that it 
removes the principal witness to the O. Iran. base *áam- ' to send’ postulated 
by Henning, Sogdica, 23-4, which has been widely accepted, for instance by 
Bailey, Proleris, s.v. bissonda-; Dictionary, s.vv. pasatta- and hag- ‘send’. 
The бора. verb occurs only with the prefix f- < *fra-: of the forms cited by 
Bailey, Man. pš'm- is of unknown meaning (cf. Henning, Sogdica, 23-4), while 
* šam- “ to send ” ’ refers to Chr. miyt, a misreading by Hansen for (f )ém£yt іп 
C2/94R.24 = BSTii, 826.24. O. Iran. *íam- ‘to send’ should therefore be 
discarded from the etymologist’s vocabulary. 
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Except as indicated by the symbols M {= Manichean) and C (= Christian), the apellings 
cited are from texts in Sogdian script. An asterisk (*) indicates an indirectly-attested form; 
an obelisk (T) indicates an incorrect form or meaning. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For many years after its publication in 1912 Berthold Laufer’s book 
Jade: a study wn Chinese archaeology and religion remained a standard reference 
work for Western scholars. In his third chapter Laufer discusses? certain 
three-lobed jade discs (pl. I); he is in general agreement with the theories 
of the late-nineteenth-century Chinese scholar Wu Ta-ch'eng Ж XK i$, who 
named the discs hsuan cht Жұ 3 and suggested that they were onginally 
intended to be used for astronomical purposes. After Laufer the discussion 
was taken up by other writers on jade,’ and was carried a stage further in a 
series of papers by Henri Michel, beginning in 1947,5 in which he presented a 
considerable amount of hterary and scientific evidence in support of his 
interpretation of the astronomical purpose of the discs. Michel’s theories were 
lent additional weight and given a wider circulation by their inclusion in 
Joseph Needham's survey of Chinese astronomy.® Since Michel, those writers 
who have doubted the astronomical connexions of the discs have nevertheless 
tended to retain the name Asian chi, which now seems to have become estab- 
lished as the standard term for this particular jade form on museum labels 
and in archaeological reports in China as well as in the West." 


1 We would lke to acknowledge support received during the preparation of this article 
from the Bntish Academy and the Royal Society (Christopher Cullen), and the Leverhulme 
Trust (Anne Farrer). 

? See pp. 60-1. 

3 See p. 60. 

4 Pope-Hennessy, Dame Una, Early Chinese gades, Lordon, 1923, 13 f. ; Nott, S. C., Chinese 
jade ови the ages, London, 1936, 27-30 (repr. Rutland, Vermont, 1962) 


.61f. 
s Nood ham , J., Science and civilisation in China, о, Cambridge, 1959, 332-9. 

^ нуны A., Archaic Chinese jades, Chicago, 1952, 69-70, reports Michel’s theory but 
rejects his proposed use of the jade-form ts'ung BE as a sighting-tube combined with the disos, 
on Salmony's view of the discs as cord-fixers on silk bales see below, n. 66. Willetts, W., 
Foundations of Chinese art, London, 1965, 57-9, receives Michel's view of the discs very favourably, 
although he too expresses doubts about the ts‘ung. Hansford, S. H., Chinese carved jades, 
London, 1988, 65-70, considers that Michel's theory is ' by far the most plausible explanation 
во far ropounded ' ; although he feels that ta'ung were not necessarily used with the discs, he 
concludes that several may well have been sighting tubes used by astronomers, perhaps even 
fitted with lenses as telescopes. Dohrenwend b Chinese zades, Ontario, 1971, 17 and 54, does 
not give an opinion on Michel's theory but still names the discs Aswan chi. Loehr, M., Ancient 
Chinese jades, Harvard, 1975, 10-11, is highly sceptical, despite this he refers to the discs as 
Азып chi (but hewan chi in his fig. 232: оп hsun/hsuan, see n. 11). Rawson, J., and Ayres, J., 
Chinese jade, London, 1975, 33, state that the view of the discs as having an astronomical purpose 
‘can be traced to a misunderstanding of a classical text’. They still label the British Museum 
specimen cited by them as Ásuan chi, although thw identification is precisely the root of the 
misunderstandmg which led to the discs being taken as astronomical instruments in the first 
place. Two recently excavated specimens of three-lobed discs (see Part IT and pl. VIII(a), (5)) 
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Our contention is that discs of Wu Ta-ch'eng's type have no connexion 
whatever with astronomy, and that the continued use of the name Asian chi 
for these specimens is misleading and without foundation. The nature and 
origin cf these discs can, however, be clearly understood in the light of recent 
archaeological discoveries. In the course of this investigation a number of 
interesting points emerge relating to the development of early ritual jade forms. 


I. THE TERM HSUAN CHI 


The Book of Documents and the origin of the term 

The attribution of an ancient name to an artefact 18 a vital link between 
the evidence of archaeology and the information given in written sources. 
This is a step that must be taken cautiously, and it is by no means safe to rely 
on traditionally accepted usage. For instance, it is now well known that 
several of the usual Chinese terms for bronze vessels of the second and first 
millennia в.о. were attached to the forms they represent as the result of the 
over-systematic speculations of antiquarians working in the eleventh century 
A.D. In other cases the tradition may be more reliable, as іп the use of the 
term ps ЁЁ for the plain jade disc pierced by a central hole.’ The use of the 
term hetian cht for the three-lobed discs is not, however, based on any tradition 
at all; although the term itself is ancient, there is no evidence of anyone 
having applied 1t to such objects before the work of Wu Ta-ch'eng at the end 
of the nineteenth century. As we shall see, Wu regarded himself as having 
rediscovered the true meaning of an ancient usage. Before turning to his work, 
therefore, let us look at some of the earliest evidence for the meaning of the 
term. 

The most ancient use of the words Asian chi во far known is in the Canon 
of Yao (Yao tien 3% gh), а section of the historical collection known as the 
Book of Documents (Shu ching Wg $E, or Shang shu f} Wg). The text of the 
Canon is nowadays held to be no earlier than the fourth or fifth centuries B.c.,!° 
although it begins with a description of the government of the mythical 
emperor Yao Z£, who was traditionally said to have abdicated in favour of the 
virtuous commoner Shun ЖЕ at a date corresponding to about 2255 в.с. Shun's 
first action on taking over the empire is given in the words: 


are labeled ie ҰД Aswan ch in K‘ao-ku, 1977, 3, pl. 4, 8 and 9, and an excavated toothed 
disc in the Shensi provincial museum is also so labelled (1980, private communication). The 
theories of Kuo Pao-chun, Na Chih-liang and Hayashi Minao on these discs are discussed in 
Part П, p. 74 and nn. 62, 66, 92. 

* Watson, W., Ancient Chinese bronzes, London, 1977, 32. 

9 Alone and in compounds, this word appears in many pre-Ch'in texts as a reference to an 
object which 15 clearly precious and of religio-magical significance. The earhest dates associated 
with it are in the first century of the Chou dynasty (end of second millennium в.с.) when it 18 
described as Беш used in ancestral invocation (Shang shu fh] M. 7, 7b, SPTK) and at the funeral 
of a ruler (ibid., 11, 9а); the texts may be several centuries later. The Tso chuan ZC [dl 
(c. fifth century 5.0.) has several stories concerning pi, and the Chou hb Ж) 58 (5, 37a, SPTK ; 
7 third century в.о.) says 16 is one of the jades used in laying out a corpse. It ıs not until the 
Shuo wen Ht ЭЎ (la, 4a, SPTK ; c. A.D. 100) that we are exphoitly told that the рі 18 circular, 
although the Erh ya ES JE (2, 4b, SPTK ; ? third century в.о.) links it with other discord 
forms. However, the continuous use of discs of jade m burials from Neolithic times onwards 
(see Pars IT) up to and beyond the time of these later sources makes rt probable that they preserve 


an unbroken and reliable tradition of the name of this common and distinctive jade-form. The 
names given to other forms are often somewhat questionable. 


1° Ch'u Wan-li JE By E, Shang shu shah š fn] git £$ gi. Taipei, 1954, 2-4, lists arguments 
for this. 
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E ж RE f Pl OR + E 
tsar hsuan chi yu heng + chy ch'i cheng 11 

All commentators, whether ancient or modern, agree in interpreting the 
grammatical structure of this passage. Tsas is the main verb, whose un- 
expressed subject is Shun, and whose object is the noun phrase Asiian cht yu 
heng. The connective + introduces a qualifying clause of purpose, in which ch‘: 36 
is the verb and сл“ cheng is the object. This much seems beyond dispute. 

The difficulties begin with the attempt to attach some meaning to the 
words of the text without relying on the work of commentators writing some 
centuries later than the probable date of its composition.!? Parallels elsewhere 
in the Book of Documents suggest that tsat here means something like ‘ pay 
attention to ',!? and there seems no reason to doubt that ch‘: 34 has its common 
verbal meaning of ‘ make even, set in order’. Chi + is simply the numeral 
seven; cheng normally means ' government’, here perhaps with the sense of 
“that with which the government of the state is concerned ’.4 So far, therefore, 


111, 6b, SPTK. Bee also Legge. J.. The Chinese Clessics, Hong Kong. 1805. rir, 33, and 
Karlgren, B.. ‘ Glosses on the Book of Documents’ (Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern 
-Anirquityes, 20, 1048, 77-8). The transliteration given here follows modern Pelang pronunciation, 
but for the present purpose tt 18 essential to consider the archaic readings. On Karlgren's widely 
accepted scheme of reconstructed phonology (‘Grammata Serica Hecensa '. BA FE. 29, 
1957, 1-332) the text would originally have Been read *dzog dzywan kjor ngjuk g'dng 2190 dz'tər 
1841 tieng Karlgren prefers the reading *dzjywen/heun to *dzjwan/hsuan for BR, and is followed 
by Hansford and others in this. With due respect for his authority, I suggest that he places 
insufficient weight on the W. Han use of variants with the latter reading, which һе dismisses 
as caused by reliance on erroneous interpretations; he also discounts the reading in his usual 
Sui and T'ang sources. In support of the former reading he states that ' in Han times the w. was 
written with the phonetic iJ : Ff] zquën/sun, see Shuowen '. I can find no support for this in 


the Shuo wen under the entries for 3 or m (la, 4а, РТК); but see n. 33. There 18 also 

-Ch'in support for the more usual reading (n. 18). If Karlgren's view 18 adopted 1t is much 
ess easy to make sense of the : 

12 Legge’s translation simply follows the E. Han theory that Shun used an armillary sphere 
(see below); Karlgren chooses his interpretation of ch‘: cheng as ‘sun, moon and five planets’ 
from the Han commentators. 

13 The: basic meaning of {sa is one of location, as in the example from the Canon of Yao 
= + £ { ‘ he was on the throne for thirty years’, 1, 12a, SPTK ; elsewhere m the Canon 


we find 45 ZE $] Ej ‘regulate and attend to the transformation m the north’, 1, 2b. The 
present context suggesta the more abstract second sense as appropriate. The (? third century в ©.) 
glossary Erh ya {ў Е supports this interpretation by giving ch'a ЖҰ ‘examine ' as a possible 
meaning of tsa, 1, 6b, SPTK. 

14 In another chapter of the Book of Documents (Hung fan Jt Ki,‘ The Great Plan ’) roughly 


contemporary with the Canon, we find the pa cheng /\ F4 ‘ eight (concerns of) government’ 
listed as food, wealth, sacrifices, works, population, crime, embassies and the army, 7, 2b, SPTK. 
An interesting parallel to the usage of the Canon 1s found іп the (possibly pre-Ch'in) Wang chih 
= dpi chapter of the Li chi (8 Bu. where one officialis charged with the function ch'i pa 
cheng ДЕ /\ Ek ‘ regulating the eight (concerns of) government’, 4, 9b, SPTK ; the list given 
(4, 17a) differs from the Hung fan but includes similar practical matters. Could the ancient 
character for ‘ eight’ )( have been corrupted to ‘seven’ -]- in the Canon? The list of the 
ch'i cheng given by the earliest interpreter of the Canon, Fu Sheng (fl. 200 вс, see below) is 
‘spring, autumn, winter, summer, the signs of heaven, the pattern of earth and the way of man ', 
quoted in Shih chi Hi 80, 1, 24 and 27, 1292 (both in T‘ang comm.), Peking, 1962. Thus is less 
directly concerned with state affairs than the pa cheng, but still represents the overall cosmic 
concerns of the ruler. A further ‘ cosmic order’ scheme is given by Ssu-ma Ch'ien F] ЖШ 


(writing c. 90 во.) who lists ' heaven, earth, the twenty-eight divisions of the sky, the ten 
mothers and twelve sons (i.e. the two sets of cyclical signs), the (standard) bells and pitchpipes ', 
Shih chi, 25, 1253. Karlgren quotes the defective version of this list in 25, 1243; his interpreta- 
tion of the ch'i cheng as ° the seven directors (i.e. sun, moon and planets) ’ (1948, 79) discounts 
the early glosses and the parallel of the pa cheng. As support he offers а debatable rendering of 
a passage from the Shih chi (n. 30), a probably spurious fragment ascribed to Fu Sheng (n. 32) 
and the a priors assumption that the ch‘: cheng must be connected with calendrical astronomy. 
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we have: ' (Shun) attended to the Asian cht уй heng во as to set in order the 
seven (concerns of) government.’ 

Shun's purpose in this action is entirely appropriate to а new sovereign on 
ascending the throne. What, however, is meant by the phrase Asian chi уй 
heng which designates the object of Shun's attention * The context is of no 
use in deciding what kind of entity or entities might be involved: before this 
section the events leading up to the transfer of power are described, while after 
it we have an enumeration of the sacrificial rites performed by Shun on his 
accession. There is no help to be gained from dictionaries of classical Chinese, 
for these simply repeat the conjectures of later commentators, which will be 
discussed in their turn below. Let us see what can be done on the basis of 
evidence roughly contemporary with the original text. 

In the first place the nature of the language makes 1t almost certain that 
the given four-character phrase refers to two separate things, the hsüan chi 
and the yü heng. In the second of these expressions there 18 nothing to suggest 
that уй Ук does not as usual mean ‘jade’ or by extension ‘ precious, fine '.15 
Heng fk; belongs to a family of words denoting things which are horizontal or 
crosswise; one well-attested early meaning is ‘ the beam of a balance’ and it 
is used in this sense a little later in the Canon. The problem about treating 
the phrase уй Ленд in isolation is that heng is a rather common word. It is 
thus nct very significant that there is early evidence of its use 1n reference to 
а jade object forming part of a set of decorative headgear." АП this shows is 
that such assemblages included a part designated as the ‘ cross-piece °. It is 
hard in any case to see why Shun should find inspection of such objects helpful 
in matters of state. Any decision about the nature of the yu heng must be 
dependent on the interpretation of the term Asüan chi. As in the case of 
уй heng, no example of the use of this term is known prior to the present text, 
and ib seems highly likely that all subsequent usages can be traced back to 
this source. Heng is clearly functioning as a noun qualified by уй, but this is 
not necessarily the case with Astian and cu. Hsüan chi could be a single binome 
word with a meaning different from either of its components; with the evidence 
at our cisposal there is, however, no alternative to investigating these separately. 
Briefly, although both hstian апа cht ¥$ are rare words there is good evidence 
that both of them functioned as names for precious stones of some kind at 
periods within a century or so of the composition of the Canon of Yao. If 


15 of. the phrase yu shih У Ж in the Hung fan chapter, 7, 4b, SPTK, meaning ‘ precious 
(1 e. royal) food ’. 

16 [n the phrase tu Lang heng FE JW ff ‘ the (standard measures of) length, capacity and 
weight ’, 1, 6b, SPTK. 

17 Chou li, 2, 36a, SPTK. A cognate term is heng/*g'ang ЖІ, referring to the upper cross- 
member of a set of girdle pendants, Shuo wen, la, 4b, SPTK ; вое the diagram of an excavated 
set of these in Hansford (1968, 104). 


18 The Shuo wen (1а, 4a) defines A as ‘a fine jade’ and quotes the phrase R Ff + E 
‘a headpiece of Asuan and tassels of jade ' from the (? fifth century в.с.) Tao chuan. The current 
text of the Tao chuan has i1 ch'iung/*g' iweng for Ж, 7, 7a, SPTK ; the ancient forms of these 
two characters were similar enough to be easily confused. A homophone for found as & variant 
is £# (seo n. 19), which the Shuo wen defines as ‘a variant for fff ’. This apparent mterchange- 
ability of , FE and f$ is further confirmed by the following gem-names іп texts of Warring 
States date or earher: FÆ PY Shan hai ching ||| FE BE, 5, 9b, SPTK; BE BH Mu sien tzu 
chuan $ R F ff. 16b, SPTK; f BY Shih ching fip RK, ode 134. For H$ the Shuo wen 
has ‘ a pearl EK that is not round ’, 1а, ба. The gem-name Fk Hf in two texts c. 300 в.0. vouches 
for this connexion: Ohu tu 48 (BE, 13, 20a, ЕРТЕ, and I Chou shu 3⁄8 Ж) Ж, 7, 3a, m 
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hsüan cht is taken ав a reference to some precious object, possibly of jade, it 
would accord well with the accompanying yi heng, although we would still 
lack any idea of the nature or purpose of the object referred to. 

The situation is, however, complicated by the existence of a number of 
early quotations from the Canon, in which various different characters appear 
in place of Ж Ж. It is therefore not possible to be sure that the current text 
preserves the original form. All known variants would, like the current text, 
have been read *dezjwan-kiwr in archaic Chinese, so that we are still dealing 
with the same expression. Nevertheless, the characters used to write it may 
preserve different traditions as to its precise meaning. In some cases the 
variation simply consists of the use of а more common phonetic for Авйат/ 
*dziwan, во that in place of RE we have the homophones ж or ЖЕ in certain 
Western Han texts of the first and second centuries n.c.!? There are, however, 
some instances in which such 8 variant phonetic is found in conjunction with 
the omission of the radical, giving the common character Ж, meaning ' turn ? 
or ‘rotate’, again pronounced Asuan/*dziwan;*" in this connexion ıt is 
noteworthy that all ancient interpretations of the term hsüan chi involve 
turning or rotation of some sort. A further interesting change involves 
the replacement of chi/*kior ¥ by the homophone ##, which can mean 
© mechanism ’, ‘ device’. Taken together, these variante suggest the possibi- 
lity of one interpretation of the term Asuan cht having been ‘ the turning device’. 
Ав we shall see, such an interpretation was indeed current in the second 
century A.D., although the particular device cited was an anachronism 80 far as 
the Canon of Yao was concerned. 

Although no firm conclusion as to the original meaning of the phrase 
hstian ch yu heng can be reached on the basis of the available evidence, two 
main possibilities present themselves : 

(а) The hsüan cht and yu heng were precious objects forming part of the 
regalia supposed to have been assumed by Shun on his accession. 

(b) The Asian cht was something rotating or turning and the уй heng ran 
crosswise in some way, the two forming an entity of unknown nature and 
function. 

At first sight the former hypothesis seems more straightforward, but a 
closer examination suggests several reasons why the latter may be preferable : 

(а) It is hard to see why Shun should ‘ attend to’ (tsar) а set of insignia ; 
it would be more likely that he would ‘receive’ them (show 5%), the word 
used of Shun's abdication in the preceding sentence. 

(b) On the other hand, some entity capable of changing its configuration 
by rotation might well be the object of attention, possibly for purposes of 


Han-wes ts‘ung-shu (HW TS) VK ER BE RE. FB alone ocours in the Yu kung fj Ej chapter of 
the Book of Documents in the context of a tribute-list, 3, ба. The term ж Ж m в list of royal 
treasure (Mu tien izu chuan, ЗЬ, HW TS) is suggestively close to 5 38. 

15 Thus Je HH in Shh chs, 28, 1355, and ҒҒ #8 ш Fu Sheng’s Shang shu ta chuan fay f 
À W, ap. T'ai p'ing yu lan > ZF ffl Y, 29, 3a, SPTK. 

% Shih chi, 25, 1253 and 27, 1291 have $E Ж. 

31 Karlgren’s view of these varianta (1948, 78) is that they were introduced m Han times ая 
the result of a quite baseless theory that Bë Ж meant something rotating. He does not make 
it at all clear why anyone should have made such а conjecture if ЖЕ was, ав he olaims, read 
heun/*dzjwon rather than hsuan/*dzjwan. 

# See Fu Sheng’s commentary, р. 57 below. Han shu TE $, 21a, 069, Peking, 1062, has 
FE B. combining both variante of interest. Also Cheng Hsuan in Shsh chi, 27, 1202 (comm.). 
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divination by the new ruler who wished to ' set in order the seven (concerns of) 
government '. 

(с) No other mention of the hstian cht is found anywhere else in the large 
number of pre-Ch‘in references to precious symbols of rank and power. 

(d) À few sentences later in the Canon, Shun is said to have ‘ collected the 
five jade insignia’, which makes it unlikely that the subject should have 
already been mentioned separately (1, 6b). 

(e) There seems no reason for а text originally reading Ff -Е # to lose 
the ‘jade’ radical from its first two characters and thus produce the known 
variants. The radical could, however, easily have been added to a text reading 
ke # + f if the significance of ë # was no longer understood, given the 
presence of the word уй ‘jade’ in close proximity. Given this addition, there 
is at least one ancient parallel that would have supported the change of He 
to 3, thus yielding the current standard text.” 

The early evidence reviewed here gives only the vaguest indication of the 
nature of the entities involved in Shun’s accession rite. To understand why 
Wu Ta-ch‘eng felt able to identify the Astian cht with the three-lobed jade disc 
it is necessary to turn to the work of the classical scholars of the Han dynasty 
(206 B.o.—A.D. 221). 


The Han commentators: stars and armillary spheres 


The Book of Documents was one of many works banned and as far as possible 
destroyed by fire under the short rule of the Ch‘in dynasty (221-206 B.c.), as 
part of its policy of making a complete break with the past. The text never- 
theless survived, at least in part, and the oral tradition of interpretation 
associated. with it does not seem to have been completely broken. According 
to Ssu-ma Ch'ien в] Hj Ж, writing about 90 в.с., the scholar Fu Sheng {R 4 
hid his copy of the book during the Ch‘in censorship, and lived to recover part 
of it in the early years of the Han dynasty. One surviving fragment % of 
Fu Sheng’s exposition of the ancient text deals with the events of Shun’s 
accession; а quotation from the Book of Documents is followed by an exegesis : 


“Оп the first day of the first month (Shun) accepted the abdication 
(of Yao) in the (temple of) Accomplished Ancestors. He attended to the 
hstian chi yü heng 38 W E f во as to set in order the seven (concerns of) 
government. What is the hstian chi? The commentary says: FÆ hsüan/ 
жамап means 3E hsiian/*dz‘swan (‘rotate’); #8% chi/*kior 26 means 8% 
chi /*kiar (‘incipient’) or fg wet/*mywar (‘subtle ’).27 The thing which 
changes infinitesimally but moves something great is called the hsüan chi 
“ЕЗ; therefore the Astian cht (may be) said to be the north pole (star). 


The hstian chi is here interpreted as ‘the incipience of rotation’, perhaps 


23 See the quotation from the Han text of the Тло chuan, n. 18. 

M Shih cht, 121, 3124. When classical studies began to be encouraged under Emperor Wen Ж 
(179-155 8.0.) Fu Sheng was recognized ав an expert on the Book of Documents. 

35 Tas рчту уш lan, 29, 3a, SPTK. 

36 The use of chi with the ‘ wood’ radical here rather than with ‘jade’ as in the opening 
quotation suggests that one of them may be the result of а copyist’s error. 

м Fu Sheng's use of these two words 18 highly reminiscent of the (? third century в.с.) appendix 


to the Book of Change, I ching Б, А, which has Җ ЖОШ) RW 2 SFE Ж, 
8, bb, SPTK, ' cht means the subtlety of movement, the first visible signs of fortune’. As his 
next sentence makes plain, for Fu the word chi/*kjer (however written) refers to the infinitesimal 
movements with which new events begin; he obviously feels that Shun was involved in an 
act of divination at the beginning of his reign. 
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something like T. 8. Eliot’s ‘ still point of the turning world #8 For Fu Sheng 
the 'still point' involved is the unmoved centre of the rotating sky; the 
expression ‘north pole pei cht dt Ek can refer equally well to the actual north 
celestial pole or to whatever nearby star has been designated as the pole star 
at the epoch in question. In Han times and earlier the role of the cireumpolar 
constellations as the nexus of destiny was well established ;* it would therefore 
be completely appropriate for Shun to attend. to the configuration of such stars 
on taking over the responsibilities of government. 

Ав we have already seen, there are good grounds for favouring a ' rotational ' 
interpretation of the sort put forward by Fu Sheng, and there is a considerable 
chance that he is transmitting an authentic pre-Ch^in tradition. His view was 
widely adopted during the Western Han dynasty (206 в.с.-А.р. 9); although 
writers of this period vary in the details of their interpretation they nevertheless 
agree that hstüan chs refers to a star or stars in the region of the north celestial 
pole, qr possibly to the pole itself. Fu Sheng offers no explanation of what the 
yù heng might have been, and the fact that na other Western Han scholar did 
во suggests that he was the only source of information on the meaning of the 
phrase Asian chs уй heng in the ancient text of the Canon of Yao. 

By the beginning of the second century A.D. a new group of scholars had 
started work on the classical texts. When they attempted to explain the 
language of the Canon of Yao they continued the earlier tradition that Yao had 
begun his reign with an astronomical observation, but at the same time 
introduced a completely novel element in their description of what precisely 
they thought he had done. On their view of the text, the object to which 
Shun ' attended ... во as to set in order the seven (concerns of) government ' 
was not a star or stars but an armillary sphere, hun {чеп + ffl R 10, by means 
of which astronomical observations could be made. 

The arnullary sphere was an instrument common to both ancient and 
medieval astronomers in Asia and Europe. In developed form it consisted of 
a nest of graduated adjustable rings (armillae), and made up a dissected model 
of the celestial sphere. Such an instrument could serve for demonstrational 
purposes, or for direct observation of the coordinates of celestial bodies. 


1** At the still point of the turning world. Neither flesh nor fleshless ; / Neither from nor 
towards; at the stall pomt, there the dance is, / But neizher arrest nor movement. And do not 
call 14 fixity, / Where past and future are gathered ...’, Burnt Norton, Collected poems, London, 
1963, 191. In his comments on the Book of Change, Wang Pi Æ #5 (А.р. 226-249) took a similar 
view of the həwan chi to Fu Sheng . ‘ If we look at things from their roots, although their principles 
may be broad the intellect can cover them by a single name. Thus, if one places oneself at the 
hsuan chi FÆ 3 to observe the great rotation, the mcvements of heaven and earth will not 
cause any surprise ”, Chou + lueh heh E) § & Zi], 2b, SPPY. 

** Seo Harper, D. J., “Тһе Han cosmic board’, Karly China, 4, 1979, 1-10. 

30 According to Ssu-ma Ch'ien ‘ The seven stars of the Northern Dipper (a to 7 Ursae majoris) 
are what (the Canon of Yao) calls “ the hsuan cht yu heng for setting m order the seven (concerns 
of) government ”’, Shih chs, 27, 1291. This does not (pace Karlgren) involve any suggestion 
that Ssu-ma used the words of the Canon as names for these stars, which he does not; he is 
simply noting (after Fu Sheng ?) an important ancient reference to the Dipper. Near the end 
of the first century в.о. Liu Hsiang Si] [n] wrote that hekan chs referred to the ‘ angular array ' 
kou ch'en 2) Bii (5 to Z Ursae minoris) and the ‘ pivot star’ shu hsing HE Дї (21694 Cam.), 
Shuo yuan Ht ЖЕ, 18, 1b, SPTK. In the Chou pi Fi dé (fret century в.о.) the heuan chi ів 
similarly а circumpolar star; on this point see Néda Chüryo RE H H JE. Shühi sanker no 
kenkyü M] Bi EY BX D Of FE, Kyôto, 1933, 65 Е. The apocryphal books wes shu ff ЖЕ of 
the early first century A.D. begin to use Asuan, chi, and уй heng as actual names for the stars of 
the Northern Dipper; see the examples quoted іп K'ai yuan chan ching BA Эр iy RE, 
chapter 67. 
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À sixteenth-century A.D. Chinese illustration of an armillary sphere is repro- 
duced in pl. П; the use of the caption hsuan ch уй heng for the instrument 
stems from the work of the Eastern Han commentators now under discussion. 
At the time these scholars wrote, the armillary sphere was a well-established 
tool of the official astronomers who formed an important part of the Chinese 
government establishment. The early history of the instrument is a little 
obscure, but it is highly unhkely that its development began any earlier than 
the first century 8.0.5! It was therefore a gross anachronism to suggest that 
armillary spheres could have been in use in the mythical age of Yao and Shun, 
and it is also improbable that such instruments were known to the actual 
compilers of the Canon of Yao in the fourth or fifth centuries B.c. The com- 
mentators were nevertheless following common practice in ascribing an 
important invention to the sages of high antiquity, and the words of the 
Canon must have seemed highly suggestive. The commentary by Ma Jung 
Е rh (A.D. 79-166) runs: 


ER hsuan/*dziwan is a fine jade. The Ж chi/*hyar is an armillary sphere, 
which can be rotated, which is why it 18 called а 99 chi/*kior. The ff 
Лет /*g'áng is the central transverse F heng/*g‘wang tube for sighting on 
the stars and equatorial divisions of the celestial sphere. Making the chi 
out of Aswan (-jade) and the heng out of (plain) jade is presumably m order 
to honour the image of the heavens. 


Ma Jung's motivation is obvious enough. As well as being the name of a 
precious material, BE hsuan/*dziwan suggests rotation fgg hsuan/*dziwan, во 
that BË che/*kjer is simply E$ chi/*kjor ‘ machine, device’ written with the 
‘jade’ radical instead of the ‘wood’ radical to indicate 1ts being made from 
a precious substance. The theory that the Asian chi was ап armillary sphere 
has the added advantage of assigning a distinct role to the yu heng as the 
sighting tube of the instrument; the 'stellar' explanation of the Western 
Han was less specific. 

Ma Jung's theory of ancient jade armillary spheres is quite unacceptable 
to a modern sinologist or historian of astronomy. To his contemporaries, 
however, it seemed perfectly reasonable and was soon accepted as the standard 
explanation of the phrase in the Canon of Yao. Tt has continued to find a place 
in commentaries and works of reference up to the present day: thus anyone 
who looks up Astian cht yù heng in a Chinese dictionary will find some such 
definition as ‘ an ancient astronomical instrument'. lt is against this back- 
ground that we must consider the work of Wu Ta-ch‘eng, Laufer and Michel. 


31 бее Yabuuchi Kiyosh: $£ PY WE. Chügoku no temmonrekiho c. Ed. D R ОЖ EE zk, 
Tokyo. 1969, 64—70, also the discussion in Needham (1959, 284—390). 

22 Shi chi, 27, 1292 (commentary). Now that the Азиат chi yu heng has become a terrestrial 
object, Ma makes the stars of the Northern Dipper into the ch‘t cheng; why these should have 
needed ' setting in order’ is unclear. His pupil Cheng Hsuan suggested that the ch'i cheng were 
the sun, moon and five planeta, presumably because these are obvious candidates for observation 
with an armillary sphere, Shth chi, 1, 24 (comm.). This was the view adopted by Karlgren. 
There is, however, no evidence of this theory being current before the E. Han; a fragment of 
Fu Sheng's commentary mentioned by Karlgren, in which he adopts Cheng Hauan's theory, is 
clearly spurious. Its first and only appearance 18 in a note in the thirteenth century A D. 
encyclopaedia Үн hat FE Ж, 2, 50а (repr. Taipei, 1964), which is decisively outweighed by the 
two T'ang quotations of the version given above (n. 14), also noted by the Yu has. In his 
rendering of RÈ Jf as ‘the sun-stone apparatus’ Karlgren essentially follows Ma and Cheng, 
but is unable to give us any notion of what sort of apparatus might have been involved or why $ 
it should have been made of stone. P 
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The tdentsficatson of the jade discs with the hstian cht 

In 1889 Wu Ta-ch‘eng published an illustrated critical catalogue of his 
collection of jade. One of the objects illustrated is a three-lobed disc, each section 
of which bears a serrated flange. Wu's drawing of its two faces is reproduced 
in pl. I; the captions runs: ' Hsüan ch; white jade with russet spots’. 
This is the first known instance of the ancient words of the Canon of Yao being 
applied to such an object, and in what follows Wu sets out his reasons for 
making the identification. He first quotes the text of the Canon itself, and 
follows this with the words of Ma Jung and later commentators who interpret 
hauan cht уй heng as an armillary sphere and sighting tube made of jade. He 
continues : 


On its circumference this jade has (projections like) erossbow triggers 
(dividing it into) three sections. Each section has six small catches as if to 
latch on to something so that it can be rotated. I suspect that this is a 
wheel from the mechanism used in an armillary sphere. Nowadays the 
tradition concerning it has been lost, and one cannot tell how it was set up. 
Even if this is not an object of the time of Shun or the Hsia dynasty, in 
its general construction it is not far from antiquity.% 


Wu Ta-ch'eng writes no more on this object; the serrations round its 
edge have clearly suggested the shape of à gear-wheel to him. As he believes 
this j&de to be of great antiquity, he wonders whether it might not be part of 
the mechanism of a jade armillary sphere such as that he believes to have been 
used by Shun in the remote past. Leaving aside all other objections to jade 
gear-wheels, Wu's hypothesis must be rejected since it has no other basis than 
the anachronistic speculations of scholars of the second century A.D. There were 
no armillary spheres before the first century B.C., and they were never made 
of jade. Clearly, Wu Ta-ch‘eng’s work gives us no reason whatsoever for 
applying the term Asian ch to the three-lobed disc, or for considering the disc 
to have anything to do with astronomy. 

Wu's mistaken interpretation of the discs was brought into currency 
amongst Western scholars through the medium of Berthold Laufer’s 1912 
publication of his book on jade. Laufer seems to have misunderstood Wu's 
work to some extent; in his chapter ‘ Astronomical instruments of Jade’ he 
dismisses any idea that the Astan chs уй heng of the Canon of Yao could have 
been an armillary sphere, with the words: . 16 18 most unlikely that such a 
complieated machine should have been constructed at that mythical age.’ 35 
This naturally demolishes Wu’s theory. Apparently unaware of this, Laufer 
continues: ' Our Wu Ta-ch‘eng is doubtless more fortunate in identifying the 
instrument süan-ks (= hsiian chs) with a perforated disc of jade . . .". 

Laufer does not mention Wu's interpretation of the disc as & gear-wheel, 
saying only : 


83 Kw yu tu Kao d; ЧЕ Ж. 1889, 50а and b. On 52a Wu illustrates а similar but less 
regular object, which he suggests may be identical with the I yu H§ = ' Jade of the I (tribes) ’ 
mentioned as part of a funerary display in the Book of Documents (11, 9a, SPTK). He notes, 
however, that it resembles the specimen he designates hskan chi. Under its entry for мин 3), 
the Shwo wen says this is another name for the I yu (la, 4a). Could an association along these 
lines explain Karlgren’s statement (n. 11) that 3 was written ff] under the Han? 

34 ibid., 51h. 

3s Jade: а study in Chinese archaeology and religion, Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, 1912, 104. 


“ 
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The Chinese scholar goes only so far as to assert that, owing to its peculiar 
numerical divisions, this jade disc could have been used for celestial observa- 
tions and that he supposed it was an astronomical instrument hun t‘ten + 
of whose significance, however, we are ignorant, as the tradition concerning 
it has been lost. 


Laufer adds his own suggestion that the seven sections into which each lobe 
of the disc is divided by notches may represent the ‘seven governments’ of 
the Canon of Yao. 

It is evident, therefore, that in his account of the three-lobed discs Laufer 
inadvertently introduced further confusion into a subject that was already 
fairly confused.** His use of the term Asian chi for the discs and his interpreta- 
tion of taem as astronomical instruments of problematical application were 
followed in the books of Pope-Hennessy and Nott. The next development 
came with the series of papers published by Michel from 1947 onwards. Michel 
explained his theories at some length in a variety of journals but the nature 
and basis of his work may be adequately illustrated by & few passages from 
the beginning of his first full account of his views, published in 1949: 


For a long time these objects have claimed the attention of collectors and 
sinologues. Without anyone quite knowing why, they were known as 
* astronomical jades '. À vague tradition vouched for their being so called ; 
but all the suggestions made to justify it failed ... Some months ago 
I pub:ished a new hypothesis, bringing to bear on the aforesaid instruments 
certain fragmentary and enigmatic texts, which had resisted the perspicacity 
of researchers ... In several Chinese works dating from the beginning of 
the Caristian era one finds mention of an object called hsiian cht уй heng, 
which, from that time on, the commentators are incapable of explaining. 
All they say is that it is a very ancient instrument, serving to define the 
course of the stars ... The words hsüan cht and yu heng have a perfectly 
clear meaning : chi means в turning instrument, hstian a special quality of 
jade; heng is в tube made of ordinary jade: уй... Obsessed with armillary 
spheres and astrolabes (students of Chinese astronomy) vainly sought to 
connect the famous hsüan chi уй heng to these instruments but soon 
admitted their lack of success. Only a Chinese collector of the nineteenth 
century, Wu Ta-ch'eng, made in 1889 в rapprochement between the hsüan 
chs and a certain jade disc ... in contrast the words yu heng ‘jade tube’ 
remained enigmatic. 3 


Michel’s theory is that the three-lobed jade disc, which he believes to be the 
ancient Astian chi, served as a ‘ éircumpolar constellation template’: when it 
was suitably aligned against the background of the stars, the north celestial 
pole of the epoch lay in the middle of the central hole of the disc.?? The уй heng 


36 Loehr (1976, 11) claims that Laufer disavowed his earlier views in Archaic jades, New York, 
1927, 28 f. However, in the passage cited Laufer simply revises his description of the linear 
markings on the discs (see n. 67) and does not discuss their purpose. 

37 For a list of these see Needham (1959, 777), to which should be added ‘ Le plus ancien 
instrument d'astronomie: le Pi’, Ciel et Terre, xxv, 5-6, 1959. In this Michel reverses his 
n archaeologically impossible position that the pi is a degenerate form of the three-lobed 

and claims with equal lack of justification that the pi 18 intended for astronomical 

38‘ Les jades astronomiques chinois ', Communications de l'Académie de Marine (Brussels), 
Xv, 1949, 111 ff. I have translated Michel в French. А convenient summary of Michel’s position 
is given in Needham (1959, 383-9). 

32 One of the most obvious faulte of Michel’s theory is the pointlesmess of using a costly 
and elaborzte device for this purpose. Logically, since one haa to know the location of the pole 
to construct the apparatus properly the resulting device yields no new information at all. 
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he identifies with the tubular jade-form commonly known as а Bz ts‘ung. He 
beheves this to have been fitted into the central hole of the disc to serve as & 
sighting-tube. Here and throughout Michel’s work certain fatal misunder- 
standings are evident : 


(a) Michel believes that the three-lobed discs were traditionally thought to 
have had some astronomical purpose. On the contrary, all such theories spring 
from Wu Ta-ch'eng's erroneous conjecture. 


(b) Michel fails to realize that the scholars of the second century A.D. were 
attempting to make sense of the words of the Canon of Yao in terms of the 
culture of their own day. The references to armullary spheres are theirs, and 
are not due to ‘ obsessions ' by later scholars. 


(c) Having accepted, on Wu's authority va Laufer, that the three-lobed 
discs ате to be identified with the Asuan chi, Michel proceeds to apply to the 
discs all the statements of the Eastern Han commentators, which they made 
on the assumption that the Asiian cht was an armillary sphere.” It is for this 
reason that he concludes that уй heng must mean ‘jade tube’, and chooses 
the ts'ung to fill this role. 


On such & mistaken foundation Michel's efforts to reconstruct the 
astronomical usage of the dises is no more than an exercise in misplaced 
ingenuity. Michel is not a sinologue and depends on the work of Biot and 
Maspero for his access to the original texts. Despite this he is not unwilling 
to emend or omit passages when this serves to strengthen his argument.‘ 
In astronomy also his evidence can be inaccurate at crucial pointe. For example, 
in support of his contention that the jade discs served as ' circumpolar con- 
stellation templates' Michel illustrates & specimen held up against the back- 
ground of the northern sky. In his diagram the stars nestle convincingly 
against the circumferential notches of the disc as he claims they should. This 
exactitude does not, however, survive a replotting of the true positions of the 
stars involved for the epoch 600 в.о. considered by Michel.#* This replotting is 
shown superimposed on Michel’s diagram in fig. 1; it has been carried out 
on the assumption that his two principal ‘ key stars’, a Ursae Majoris and 
a Ursae Minoris, fit into two of the large notches as he suggests. When this is 
done it becomes evident that all the other stars on Michel's original diagram 
are incorrectly placed, some by several degrees; the pole is not in fact at the 


491% is surprising that Hansford (1968, 67) continues to entertain Miohel's theory after 
stating this pomt expheitly. 

“| Michel's principal sources are the scholarly and acourate study of Maspero, H., ' Les 
instruments astronomiques des Chinois au temps des Han’, Mélanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, 
6, 1939, 183 ff., and а translation of the Chou pi suan ching JE] fit Ж SE by Biot, E., Journal 
Asiatique, 1841, 3me sér., 11, 593 ff. He treata neither with particular respect. Thus, in support 
of his identification of the yu heng and the ts'ung he quotes (via Maspero) from & description of 
an armillary sphere by Ts'ai Yung dX &, с. A.D. 180, Shsh chi, 1, 24 (comm.). Following the 
fashion introduced by Ma J (р. 69), 'Ts'ai refers to its sightang tube as a yu heng; Michel 
quotes the statement that its bore ı8 one inch in diameter, but suppresses the mconvenient 
statement that it is eight feet long, rather large for а ts‘ung. Again in Michel (1949) there 18 a 
quotation from the Chou p: (via Biot), in which observations of a circumpolar star (called the 
hsuan chi: n. 30) are made using a gnomon and sighting string, 2, 2b-3b, SPPY. Michel omite 

&nd reorders others to suppres the gnomon and string, and make it seem that the 
Бе ch эв an instrument. He gives his readers no warning of this apart from a few dota between 
pu: the mutilated text is adopted in Needham (1959, 337). 

4% Neugebauer, P. V., Sterntafeln von 4000 vor Chr. ыз zur Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1019; 
a simple polar plot is accurate for the area of the celestial sphere involved. Even supposing the 
fit to be exact for a given specimen, extant trilobate dises are far too variable for this to be more 
than a chance effect. 
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25 2 Ursae minoris 


Ета. 1. Michel's proposed use of the flanged trılobate disc as a circumpolar constellation 

template; from Michel (1949), relabelled, with correct star positions for 600 в.с. added ав C; and 

true colures shown by dashed lines. In Michel's figure the position of f Ursae Minoris 18 as seen 
through hus supposed sighting tube. 


centre of the disc, nor is the solsticial colure parallel to the single line marlang.*? 
Michel's astronomy is no more reliable than his sinology. 

The review of the work of Wu, Laufer and Michel given above shows that 
these writers fail to give any reason to suppose that the three-lobed jade discs 
have anything to do with astronomy. Wu attached the name hsuan cla to 
these discs because he believed that the hstian cht used by Shun in remote 
antiquity was & jade armillary sphere, of which he believed his specimen to 
have been a component in the form of a gear-wheel. Since the theory on which 
he relied was false, there is no justification for continuing the usage he began, 
and it 18 to be hoped that it will now be abandoned as misleading. 


A note on the hsian cht and the shih 

From the preceding discussion it seems that the original meaning of the 
phrase hstian cht yü heng must remain somewhat obscure. The wording of the 
Canon of Yao may hint at some rotating object, possibly for purposes of 
divination, and the tradition preserved by Fu Sheng points to & connexion 


4 On the subject of the linear markings found on one face of Wu Ta-ch‘eng’s diso, вее the 
discussion ın n. 07. Michel’s interpretation of these involves the precession of the equinoxes, a 
fact of which the Chinese were unaware until the fourth century A.D., see Yabuuch: (1969, 81) and 
Needham (1959, 356). 
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with the circumpolar stars. Once Wu’s theory about the three-lobed jade 
discs has been dismissed, it appears that the problem must be abandoned for 
lack of evidence. 

This need not, however, be the case. Over the last decade a number of new 
archaeological finds have filled in a much clearer picture of the ancient Chinese 
divination device known as the shih xX ‘ (cosmic) model’; 4 a drawing of one 
specimen from с. 165 в.с. is shown in fig. 2.155 This consisted of a square plate 
representing the earth, on which was pivoted a rotatable dise which represented 
the heavens. The heaven-dise bore а prominent diagram of the constellation 
pet tou dt, 3F, the Northern Dipper (а to 7 Ursae Majoris). The circumference 
of the disc was marked with the names of the twenty-eight equatorial divisions 
of the heavens, the hsiu ff, and the central pivot obviously corresponds to 
the north celestial pole, pei chi dk Ek. The earth-plate was marked with the 
two sets of ten and twelve cyclical signs, and the Astu were repeated round its 
edge. As well as forming a simple model of current conceptions of the physical 
universe,“ the shih enabled the operator to set up a diagrammatic representa- 
tion of the stage reached by the cycles of influence governing human destiny 
at any given moment. No pre-Han examples of the shih have yet been found, 
but the ideas on which it is based can be traced back as far as the fifth century 
8.0.4 and there is one story of its use in the sixth century в.с.48 It is therefore 
not impossible that the shth, or possibly some predecessor of the device later 
во called, was known to the compilers of the Canon of Yao, and the shth certainly 
presente itself as & plausible candidate for consideration as the object from 
which Shun sought guidance in his handling of state affairs. It is definitely a 
rotating device Astian chi E #4, but it is also obviously connected with the 
early stellar interpretation of the term passed on by Fu Sheng. Its use in 
divination not only suits the context of the Canon very well, but also fits in 
with Fu's insistence on the connexion of 99 chi/*kior with #4 chi/*kjor, ‘ the 
infinitesimal beginnings of new events ’.4 It may also be possible to connect 
the yü heng of the Canon with the shth. Since, however, no writer of Han 
times or later gives any indication of identifying the shth with the hsüan chi, 
the hypothesis outlined here can only be maintained on the assumption that 
usage had changed over the centuries 80 that the original significance of the 


*See Harper (1979) and Loewe, М. A. N., Ways to paradise, London, 1979, 75 ff., which 
connects the shih with the well-known TLV mirrors. The ents sketched here have been 
set out at length in Cullen, C., ‘Some further points on the sith’, Early China, 6. 1981, 31-46. 
See also Harper, D. J., ‘The Han cosmic board: в response to Christopher Cullen °, ibid., 47-56, 
and further discussion pendmg in Karly China, 7. A similar hypothesis has also been advanced 
in the collective work Chung kuo tien wen hsueh shih h pl] R X 8 H, Peking, 1981. 185 f. 
І owe the suggestion of following up the possible connexions of the Asuan cht and the shth to a 
conversation with Dr. Loewe in у 1977. 

4 K'ao-ku, 1978, б, p. 340. Modern forms of characters have been used for clarity. 

4t The shsh is a model of the kat ізеп Ж K Cumbrella-(like) heaven ' cosmography current 
from Warring States times onwards. The clearest account of this at present available ıs Nakayama 
Shigeru, À history of Japanese astronomy, Cambridge, Mass., 1960, 24-35. 

*' Bee, for instance, the design on the lid of a lacquer funerary chest c. 433 B.0., recently 
excavated: Wen-wu, 1979, 7, p. 40. On this object the year of the deceased’s death is marked 
in а manner highly reminiscent of the shih. 

4 See Shih chi, 128, 3229; the date given corresponds to 532 в.о. Loewe (1979, 77) discusses 
this story. 

4 See n. 27. 

© Perhaps the most likely possibility is that the уй heng 18 the crosswise representation of 
the Northern Dipper on the heaven-disc of the shsh; the rotation of this constellation round the 
celestial pole played an important role in early Chineee astronomical thinking. Remembering 
the evidence that Astan chi was a name for the pole star, it 18 interesting that there are signs 
that yu Aeng was also в name for the Dipper itself (see reference of n. 44). 
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words of the Canon had been forgotten. As the work of Michel shows, assump- 
tions about forgotten traditions are dangerous things, and until better evidence 
is available the identification of the Astian chi proposed here must be treated 
88 no more than an interesting speculation. 





Fra. 2. А diviner's cosmic model, shih, c. 165 в.с. (schematic drawing); from K‘ao-ku, 1978, 
5, p. 340. 


П. THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND ART HISTORICAL SETTING OF THE FLANGED 
TRILOBATE DISC 


Since Wu Ta-ch‘eng first attached the term hsüan cht to a flanged three- 
lobed perforated jade disc of the type shown in pl. I," it has continued to be 


51 Seo Part I, p. 60. 
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used by scholars to describe jades which are identical to Wu Ta-ch‘eng’s 
specimen 52 or stylistically related to it (Wu Ta-ch‘eng’s type is hereafter 
referred to ав the ‘ classic flanged trilobate ' abbreviated to CFT). There have 
as yet been no excavated and dated specimens of the CFT, and the examples 
acquired by collectors have been variously assigned to the Shang and Western 
Chou periods. Recently, however, the excavation of a number of forms related 
to the CFT has provided a firmer basis for the discussion of its stylistic evolu- 
tion. The purpose of the following study is to analyse the individual stylistic 
features of the СЕТ, to examine their origin m stone and jade forms and to 
trace their subsequent evolution and assembly. 


Some of the earliest known precursors of the family of perforated discs to 
which the CET belongs, come from the fourth layer of an early Neolithic aite 
at Ho-mu-tu ji] 4 yf, in Yü-yao 4» gk county, Chekiang province, where 
& number of &mall toroid forms made from jade and lustrous stone 55 have been 
excavated from amongst the habitational remains. Despite the variable quality 
of the stone and the reported roughness of many items, some pieces show that 
considerable care was taken in achieving their bevelled edge and circular 

„shape, and on one piece the surface has been ground smooth. The other 
objects from this layer are made from a common variety of stone and consist 
of chopping and cutting tools whose rectangular blades are in most cases fairly 
roughly chipped. Even in this early Neohthic context the separation of the 
toroid forms, as a category of ornamental and non-functional objects, from 


#3 Laufor (1912, figa. 36 and 37): Nott (1936. pl XVIII). Michel, H., * Les jades astrono- 
miques chinois: une hypothèse sur leur usago ' (Нн ент des Musées Hoyaux d'Art d d'Histoire. 
1947). also reproduced in Needham (1959, fig. 151): Jenyns, Soame, Chinese archaic judes in the 
Brith Museum, British Museum, London, 1951. pl. X (see pl. УІ Қа) here); Willetts (1963, 
black-and-white, pl. 37 (VI(b) here)), Hansford (1063, black-and-white, pl. 15a (VI(a)); 
Dohrenwend (1971, 54 (VII(b) ; Rawson and Ayres (1975, cat. no. 42). Not all these specimens 
have the linear markings that appear on Wu Ta-ch'eng's speormen (see pl. I(b) and n. 67). 

Other identical specimens not labelled suan cht: a specimen in the collection of the Kokugawa 


Kobunka Kenkyüsho Hi | £ 3c 4t, Wt 3E PF, Ashiya Jf FR. illustrated in Hayashi 
Minao Ж EL Z HK, Chügoku kodai no saigyoku zuigyoku h B] dy (X O 9€ E Hi Е 
(Ceremonial jade іп Ancient China). 70840 Gakuho ут СҚ & $H, 40, March 1969, pl. 24.1; 
specimen іп the collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. illustrated in Na 
Chih-liang #8 xti R (pl. VIII(c) here), Yu-ch'i tung-ehih E 2% ¥ ЖА, Taper (2nd ed.). 
т, 1974, pl. 99; Loehr (1975, black-and-white, pl. 106 (pl. VII(c) here)). 

53 Tnlobate discs lacking flanges: Cheng Te-k'un. Archaeology ал China, тп, Chou China, 
Cambridge, 1963, 186, refers to the specimen illustrated іп Hsun-hsien hsin-ts‘un ku-ts‘an-mu chih 
chmg-li, 33€ K& EH HERES TE HE, K'ao-ku hsueh-pao (K K H P), 1936, 1, рі. 9, 5; 
Loehr (1975, black-and-white, pl. 232), Shan-hsi shen-mu-hswn shih-mao lung-shan wen-hua 
i-chh tiao-ch'a BR PG RE À Et fi Jh BE Ш X 4 ik HE Ж. Као-іш (КК), 1977, 3, 
pls. 4, 8 and 9 (pl. VIII(b) and (a) here) Disc with four flanges: Jenyns (1951, pl. XI). Other 
stylistically related specimens not labelled heuan ch: 11) tmlobate disca with variant flange 
forms: Salmony (1952, pL 31, 2); Na Chih-hang, Chip BY BE, Ku-kung chi-k'an fy ev 
E Fl, т, 4, April 1967, pl 7; Pieces from the Yamato Bunkakan Collection, Illustrated Catalogue 
Series, б, 1976, pl. 137, (2) discs with four flanges and variant flange forms: Na Chıh-Hang 
(1967, pl. 6); Loehr (1975, pls. 105 and 107); (3) disc with three flanges and three sets of triple 
notehes: Salmony (1952, pl. 31, 1). 

ы Ho-mu-tu v-chih ti-i-ch' fa-chueh pao-kao fn] aR FE GH Hb GE — HEH S$ DU ЯН Ж, 
KKHP, 1978, 1, pp. 51-4. Radiocarbon tests of acorn and wood fragments from the fourth layer 
have given the dates 6727 + 140 в.р. and 6960 + 100 в.г. (ibid, 93). 

55 This 18 referred to in the text as ytng-shih É$ Жү, a term used to describe a stone with a 


jade-like appearance. 
56 K KHP (ibid., 58, T17 (4): 73). 
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practical stone implements is indicated by the superior quality of the toroids 
and by the sole use in their manufacture of jade and lustrous stone, both 
materials that were relatively rare and difficult to work. In addition, the 
toroid forms comprise fifteen out of the total of twenty-eight specimens made 
from jade and lustrous stone, showing that their manufacture was already a 
well-defined part of the limited ornamental lithic industry of early Neolithic 
times.5? 

Although the majority of discoid forms found in Late Neolithic sites have 
been excavated from the context of the general habitational debris, there 
are isolated cases in which discoid forms have been found in burials. Specimens 
of jade and marble rings are reported as having been collected from the Middle 
Yangshao burial sites at Pan-shan 4° IH, in Kansu province.? In Shantung, 
examples of stone, jade and ceramic rings were found placed on or near skeletons 
in the pre-Lungshan dated graves at Ta-wen-k‘ou X; 7 [1,9 and at another 
site in Shantung a fine jade dise was excavated from a grave of Lungshan 
date.*! These examples indicate that as early as the Late Neolithic period the 
disc was already used as a funerary object, and thus provide the first evidence 
linking the perforated disc to the ritual form referred to as a рі in literary 
sources of the Western Chou period onwards. Other Late Neolithic burials 
have revealed related ritual discoid forms such as the split-ring (the so-called 
chieh Fr). 

Like excavated specimens of рі ranging in date from the Late Neolithic 
Lungshan specimen mentioned above * to the Western Chou,® specimens of 


57 Villette puta forward the idea that the Neolithic prototype of the jade disc pí was в 
practical implement, possibly the fly-wheel of a drill or a ааг on the basis that many 
other ritual јадев are clearly derived from practical prototypes (1bid., 66-7) It by no means 
follows that all ritual objects had their origin in practical implementa. Та the case of the toroids 
from Ho-mu-tu, both their size and the fact that they were made of jade makes them unlikely 
to have been either fly-wheels or mace-heads. It would, of course, be dangerous to assume that 
the Ho-mu-tu toroids were directly ancestral to the rings from Yangshao and Lungshan sites. 
Apart from the great gap of time involved, there is evidence that jade rings may have 
been imported into China from Baikalia around the second millennium 8.0. (Watson, W., Cultural 
frontiers tn ancient Hast Asia, Edinburgh, 1971, 36). 


58 Min-pei chien-ou ho chen-yang hain-shih-ch's. shah-tas s-chth hao-ch'a fie] ДЫ, BE EX fn 
Ht ES Lo x ШЕ AR GB HE NE Ж. KK, 1901, 4, Shan-hsi jus-ch'eng tung-chuang-ts'un 
ho hav-wang-ts'un fi fa-chueh Ц PE By YR FE RE RY # PH E At BR HL Ж JHSKKHP, 
1973, 1. 

5 Andersson, J. Gunnar, Children of the yellow earth, London, 1934, 272 f. and fig. 121. 

9 T'a-wen-k'ou: hen-shik-ch's shah-tai mu-teang fa-chueh pao-kao K 13, L1: Ж fi BE HF 
XX ЗЕ BE Hü Ж, Peking, 1974, 08. 

61 Shan-tung an-ch'vu ching-chih-chen hstn-shih-ch's shih-tas mu-lsang fa-chuen ||| He HR ER 
BS RH ЕЕЕ ЙІ. КЕНР, 1959, 4, p.27, fig. 10, 1. 

*!8ee n. 9. Hayashi (1969, 208) thinks that the CFT may be the jade form to which the 
scholastic rıtualısta of the late Warring States gave the term kue-p: £ BE (Chou h, 5, 36a, 
SPTK). His reason for this theory is that the CFT might have been taken by them as а рз 
dise with three kuer sceptres lying around its circumference He makes it clear that this 18 not 


intended as an explanation of the original of the form in Shang times, and that it is, in any 
case, an identification that must be regarded with caution. 


© Che-chiang chia-hsing ma-chia-pin hsin-shil-ch's shsh-tai i-chih ti fa-chueh } YL BE M 
HX W X on HS ОЖ HE fJ ¥ dH. KK, 1961, 7, pp. 349 f. Two jade specimens 


were exoavated ; 1n each ease they were found next to the head of the skeleton. 
% See n. 61. 


* Hsiao4'un fv Wi, vol. 1, I-chih ti fa-haien yu fa-chuen ТЩ НЕ 69 $ BH Hu & H, 
part 2, Nankang, 1959. pl. 62b; Kuo Pao-chun BR SE $5 Hsun-hsien hein-ts'un } FE SE Б. 
Poking, 1964, pl. 50, 1. 
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the CFT generally have an even, round edge, a finely ground surface, and the 
diameter of their perforation is roughly equivalent to half the overall diameter. 
In default of reasons for concluding otherwise, it is natural to class the СЕТ, 
like the plain 7%, as an object performing a ritual rather than a practical 
function. (The term ' practical ' is here used m the restricted sense of mechanical 
utility. In & Neolithic society ritual actions might well be thought to be of 
great practical significance in the wider sense of the term.) Claims that the 
СЕТ had а special practical function have assigned various roles to its flanges 
and triple division.% These features will be analysed below," 


Flanges 

Each of the three sets of flanges that appear on the CFT consists of a group 
of six teeth with a central axis marked by в square indentation. This indenta- 
tion is flanked on either side by three teeth (pl. I) Such flanges are by no 
means peculiar to the CET, but occur frequently on a variety of ancient jade 
forms. The earliest datable examples are found on a jade knife tao 7], on a 
pair of jade disc-axes and а jade rectangular axe from the pre-Shang Erh-li-t‘ou 
= # gH culture (pls. ITI(b), IV(c), (d), and IV(a)) The tao was excavated 
from amongst the Erh-li-t‘ou palace remains and is roughly datable to the 


** Apart from the astronomial theories of Wu Ta-ch‘eng and Michel, various attempts have 
been made to link the shape of the CFT to some practical function. Salmony (1952, 69 f.) feels 
that these objects were cord-holders on silk-bales; Na Chih-hang (1967, 13-15; 1974, 157-9) 
proposes an elaborate theory in which the CFT is derived from а spinning-whorl (fang-iun 
ЯЗ ER) He suggests that a whorl that had been made unbalanced through loss of part of ita 
circumference was restored to balance by the dehberate breaking of the circumference at a 
further two points, thereby giving a three-lobed form. He feels that this accidentally produced 
shape would have been adopted for its attractive suggestion of rapid swirling, and that the 


flanges were added later for purposes of decoration. Kuo Pao-chun (Ku-yw hein-ch'uan 7G F 


ЖТ GR. Lr-shih yu-yen yen-chiu-so cha-k'an BE. Hi FE = Dp Be Ey Æ Fi], vol. 20, 2, 1949, 
80 f.) thinks they originated from part of a loom. Theories such as these have arisen because the 
shape of the CFT has so imp scholars that they have felt it required some special practical 
explanation, thereby ignoring the posmbility that ite origin might be understood through an 
analysis of тів stylistic make-up. 

87 A further feature of the CFT which has been claimed as significant is the presence of linear 
markings as seen on one face of Wu Ta-ch‘eng’s specimen (see pl. I(b)}. These occur on four 
(Ku-yt t'u-k'ao, 1889 (seo pl. I); Nott (1936, pl. XVIII}; Needham (1959, fig. 151); Dobren- 
wend (1971, 54)) out of the ten specimens of the CFT-type known to me, not, as Hansford 
(1968, 66) claims ‘on nearly every specimen’. Whatever the ongin of the markings on Wu’s 
specimen, there seems a strong possibility that those on other specimens are the result of 
deliberate forgery, copying from the line drawing given by Wu (pl. I(b). Ав Loehr (1976, 
10 f.) has pomted out, the parallel lines 1n Wu's drawing correspond to в single deep groove on 
the original specimen (Laufer, 1927, 28 f.). Оп the specimens described by Nott, Michel (see 
Needham, 1959, fig. 151) and Dohrenwend, two single lines replace the deep groove, suggesting 
that a forger copied these from Wu’s drawing without actually having seen his specimen. It is 
possible that the lines were added later to a репшпе ancient specimen of a СЕТ; however, 
judging from photographs alone, the crudity of workmanship shown by Nott’s and Michel’s 
вресппепв 18 such as to suggest that these two pieces may be modern forgories. 

6 There is in addition 8 single example of a ritual stone axe of reported Neolithic date that 
bears a flange in very low relief on one side; the flange on the other side is apparently broken. 
The form of the flange appears to be a variant of the six toothed type described above. The axe 
із 16-7 cm. long by 13 em. wide and has two perforations. It was excavated from a site at 
Tan-tu-ts'un J} + FF in Wuien ЗІ Ў county, Shantung province, with a number of 
other fine ritual stone axes having one and two perforations. (Shantung haven wen-wu kuan-h-ch'u 
Ш JE ER Ж 9) $Ë РЇ MR, Shontung heien po-wu-kuan Û} %) fij, 1960, Shan-tung wen-wu 
ksuan-ch TE fk, P'u-ch/a pu-fen YE AP HK 2). Peking, pL 2, no. 8) In the absence of any 
excavation details through which to date and identify this site more exactly, this single flanged 
specimen is not enough evidence to be able to argue for the Neolithic ongin of the flange on 
ritual implements. 
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first half of the second millennium 5.c.9 Although all the characteristics of 
this specimen, with the exception of the incised lines on its surface, are derived 
from the smaller Neolithic stone harvesting knife, the Erh-li-t'ou tao was 
clearly not intended to serve as an agricultural implement. Its length (65-2 cm.) 
is approximately six times that of a Neolithic tao, which would make it far too 
unwieldy for use as a harvesting knife, and the additional fact that it was 
made of jade suggests that it must have been intended to fulfil a ritual function, 
possibly as a funerary or sacrificial object." The design of such a ritual object, 
although originally stemming from an object designed to fulfil a practical 
purpose, was free to be modified for aesthetic reasons. This process of modifica- 
tion is evident in the design of the teeth on the Erh-li-t/ou tao. It may well be 
possible to trace the origin of these teeth to the incisions found on some 
Neolithic tao, as exemplified by the set of twelve incisions and the small rounded 
teeth between them found on the two ends of a perforated stone tao excavated 
from a middle Yangshao site at Lo-han-t‘ang Ж W $, in Ch‘inghai province 
(pl. ITI(a)).^ These incisions belong to a group of related features on the back 
or ends of Neolithic tao including a single notch or a set of up to nine notches.” 
Features of this sort are peculiar to the tao among Neolithic stone cutting 
implements and it seems probable that they performed some specific practical 
function associated with it, such as the attachment of a hand-grip to its back. 
If these markings had been purely decorative, it might be expected that they 
would have appeared on at least some other stone objects; it seems, however, 
that decoration is a feature absent from Neolithic practical stone cutting tools 
in general. Comparing the Lo-han-t‘ang and Erh-li-t‘ou tao, the teeth on the 
Neolithic specimen appear simply as divisions in the blade edge between the 
incisions, and they thus form an integral part of the blade itself and would 
have been strong enough to hold binding thongs. However, the teeth on the 
Erh-li-t‘ou specimen stand out as individual raised units, the surface around 
them having been cut away, and as a result their mechanical ability to perform 
their original function as fixing aids has been considerably weakened. In 
addition, the teeth on the end of the Neolithic tao appear as a plain and uniform 
group, whereas those on the Erh-li-t‘ou specimen have been redesigned to 
form a decorative edging to the tao, being placed symmetrically in the centre 
of the end of the blade, with the centre of the group of six teeth marked by a 
square-cut indentation which is flanked on either side by в vertical tooth and 
two outward sloping teeth." 


** Length 65-9 ст.; width 9 6 om.; maximum thickness 0-4 om.; found in 1975, КК, 1978, 
4. p. 270, pl. 12, 1; Wen Fong (ed.), The Great Bronze Age of China, New York, 1980, cat. по. 3. 
There is an increasing tendency for the Erh-li-t‘ou culture to be identified with the Hsia dynasty 
(Wen Fong, 1980, 2 f., 70 £.). So far, however, no written evidence has been discovered which 
would оо: this theory in the way that the oracle bones did in the case of the Shang. 

7 See the remarks by Robert W. Bagley in Wen Fong (1980, 73). 

71 Cheng Te-k‘un, Archaeology in China, т. Prehistoric China, Cambridge, 1959, pl. XIV, 4. 

** Andersson, J. Gunnar, The site of Chu Chia Chas, Hsi Ning Hsien. Kaini BMFEA, 17, 
1945, 52, pl. 21 (2), Cheng Te-k'un (1959, pl. XIV, 3); Kan-su yung-ching ta-ho-chuang 1-chh 


fa-chueh pao-kao Н X XK FF A P HE GM HE WE dE dH 4, KKHP, 1974, 2, рр. 431, 
pl. 16, 5, 6, 7, 10. 

73 А further two specimens of the ritual jade tao have symmetrically arranged teeth in the 
centre of one end of the blade (Willetts, 1965, colour pl. 7, Shang or Chou dynasty, length 143 in., 
Freer Gallery of Art, Washington; Loehr, 1975, black-and-white, pl. 210, Shang or Western 
Chou, length 61 cm., Grenville L. Winthrop collection in the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
University). In both cases, the overall asymmetry of the specrmen suggests that the other end of the 
blade has been broken off and the fracture repaired by poste The result is а blade flared at 
one end but relatively narrow at the other. In the case of the Freer specimen, the fractured end 
has been considerably reout and teeth have been added of a t ifferent from those at the 
unbroken ond, whereas on the Winthrop specimen, the repolished end has been left undecorated. 
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The other Erh-li-t‘ou specimens bearing this flange type are the two fine 
ізде disc-axes both excavated from earth pit burials of Erh-li-t‘ou palace 
period date,” and the jade rectangular axe found at the same site as the jade 
tao discussed above. In view of the excavation of the disc-axes from burials 
and the discovery of the rectangular axe together with other fine jades, it is 
evident that these pieces were likewise sacrificial or funerary objects. The 
disc-axes are the earliest known examples of this form in jade; their Neolithic 
precursors may be found in two specimens of perforated stone axes with 
rounded. blades excavated from the Lungshan related sites of Ch'ing-lien-kang 
FP Яй |М and Yin-yang-ying ЕЕ Bj 45.75 The specimen excavated from the 
burial ground of the latter site bears a close resemblance to the Erh-li-t‘ou 
disc-axes in its ring-like appearance and large central perforation. Although 
the basic forms of the ritual flanged disc-axe and. rectangular axe have earlier 
prototypes, there is no evidence to show that the flange was in any way con- 
nected with practical Neolithic forms of these objects which, without exception, 
had smooth sides.” The appearance of the flange on the Erh-li-t‘ou axes is the 
first datable example of its use on objects with which it was not originally 
associated, and shows therefore that it had become a free element appended to 
precious jade forms for purely decorative purposes." There is therefore nothing 
anomalous in its appearance on a disc form such as the CFT. 

The flanges on the disc-axes and the rectangular axe are extremely finely 
worked and share the following characteristics which together may be taken to 
represent в distinctive Erh-li-t‘ou flange style : 


(a) the teeth are of uniform size and rise to a delicate point ; 

(b) the central four teeth stand as two pairs of teeth divided by a central 
indentation ; 

(c) the outer ends of the flange are sharply defined by a vertical drop. 


A possible explanation for the difference ın style between the distinctive flange 
form on the axes and the less obvious design on the tao lies in the fact that the 
flanges on the axes appear on the long sides of the pieces, thereby enhancing 
their linear proportions. On the tao, however, the teeth are on the short ends, 
&nd the attention attracted by a fully developed flange would have the effect 
of cutting across the strong parallel lines of the long edges. 

The delicate Erh-li-t‘ou flange style is transformed into a bolder and more 
solid form in the Anyang period (thirteenth century-eleventh century B.c.). 
This is exemplified by the flanges on a jade rectangular axe excavated from 


4 Yen-shsh erh-li-t'ou i-chth hein-fa-hsien b t'ung-ch'i ho yu-ch's {Ж fip — E 98 Ж HR E 
EE B&H П) 98 05 ЯП CE #5. КК, 1976, 4, p 262, pl. 6, 1 (see pl. IV(c) and (d)). 

75 Huaï-an ch‘ing-hen-kang hetn-shsh-ch's shth-tas i-chth tiao-ch‘a pao-kao WE "ip T S& Ë] 
a O FE FE IN SH HE BA ЖШ Ж, KKHP, 1956, 9, pL 1,1, 14 4 ош. in length; Nan- 
chang-shih per-nn-yang-nng ts-t-erk-tz'u b fa-chueh À HE i: db E BS € WS — ZX 
В) XE d. KKHP. 1958, 1, pl. 4. 9: 13 om. in length. These pieces are also discussed and 
illustrated by Hayashi (1969, 218, pl. 29, 3 and 4). 

78 Na Chih-hang (1967, 11) maintams, however, that the flange was an integral part of the 
stone axe, and served ав a means for tightening thongs in the attachment of a haft. In putting 
forward this suggestion, he ignores the archaeological evidence for the development of both 
the flange and axe forms. 

7 The fact that there are flanges on јадев as early as the Erh-li-t‘ou period indicates that 
their formation was entirely independent of bronze flangea which do not occur until the Anyang 
period. 
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Fıa. 3. Six-toothed flange from a rectangular axe of Middle Yin date; drawn from plate IV(b). 
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Fia. 4. The раг of teeth in full line constitute one unit of the long-and-short motif shown on 
other jades of Middle Yin date; drawn from plate IV(b). 
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Fia. б. Six-toothed flange from a flanged trilobate disc; drawn from plate VI(a). 


the Middle Anyang period tomb no. 5 at Yin-hsü ff 3, Anyang (pl. IV(b))," 
characterized by two broad, square-topped teeth prominently marking the 
centre, and by further pairs of teeth on each side leaning outwards from the 
centre in a shallow curve (fig. 3). A further excavated specimen bearing this 
flange design is a disc-axe also of Anyang date." The pair formed by the 
central broad tooth and the adjacent smaller outward curving tooth in this 
flange type (fig. 4) is identical to a unit of the 'long-and-short' motif 
frequently used for bordering the jade ritual implements and animal ornaments 
also excavated from tomb no. 5 at Yin-shü (pl. V(b) and (a)). This similarity 
indicates that the design of the toothed flange found on Anyang axe forms is 
not a stylistically isolated motif, but is part of the general repertoire of the 
decorative edging found on jades in the Anyang period. One specimen of the 
flanged trilobate (pl. VI(a), fig. 5) illustrated by Hansford (1968, pl. 15) bears 
a similar flange design to ы on the excavated axe forms just described, and 
may thus be tentatively dated to a period no earlier than Anyang. Another 
flanged trilobate, in the Winthrop collection, has flanges consisting of three 
pairs of teeth each composed of a symmetrical pair of teeth in the centre, and 
outer pairs which are mirror images in the form of units of the long and short 
motif (pl. VII(c)). This form is possibly a derivative of the Anyang six-toothed 
flange form discussed above. The flanges on other unprovenanced specimens 
of the flanged trilobate (pls. I, VI(b), VII(a), (b), and VIII(c)) 9 do not show 
a definite enough style to indicate a strong connexion with either the Erh-li-t‘ou 


78 An-yang yin-hou wu-hao-mu ti fa-chueh "iz ҢА PB JE qr We ІК WR d. KKHP, 
1977, 2, p. 77, pl. 22, 2. Scholars have agreed that the date of this tomb lines with the Middle 
Anyang period (Wen Fong, 1980, 8). Another similar specimen of a rectangular axe, made of 


stone, 18 illustrated in Hou-chia-chuang fe 9 ME, Taipei, 1962, pl. 105, 8; 17-1 cm. in length. 
79 An-yang-shth ha-chiao ti ysn-tai wen-hua i-chh Ez lij th DE AR AY {% X {LZ W nb 
Wen-wu, 1958, 12, plate inside the back cover, 31. Despite the poor quahty of the photograph, 
the flange ange design exemplified by the jade in plate IV(6) ıs clearly identifiable. 
lmony (1952, x 31, 2) and Hayashi (1969, pl. 24, 1). 
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or the Anyang flange types, and they cannot therefore be dated until specimens 
bearing other variations of the six-toothed flange form are excavated in the 
future. 


Triple division 

The third feature of the СЕТ is the division of its circumference into threo 
lobes. The triple division of a circular surface or form around a central point 
was used in a variety of different ways on ceramic, stone and jade objects from 
Neolithie finds, as in the following examples : 

(a) incised decoration on the surface of a ceramic spindle whorl from the 
fourth layer of the Ho-mu-tu site іп Chekiang province (fig. 6) ; 81 





Fia. 6. Surface decoration on a ceramic spindle-whorl; drawn from Ж“ао-іш hsueh-pao, 1978, 1, 
р. 66, fig. 19,7 (diam. 5:3 em.). 


(b) в design on painted pottery from Yangshao sites in western China. 
The interior of the ceramic vessel shown in pl. V(c) has three groups of wave- 
like lines rotating around в central circle, thereby dividing the surface into 
three sections. Another vessel (fig. 7) bears a similar triple whorl whose 
outline has a strong resemblance to that of the excavated trilobate discs 
discussed. below ; 





Fie. 7. Decoration from the interior of a ceramio vessel from Ma-chia-yao, Kansu province; 
drawn from Wen-wu, 1968, 10, p. 68, fig. 8,3. 


#1 Seo note 54, 
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(c) the division of a stone or jade ring into three segments. These are 
usually found as individual segments in Neolithic sites ; 88 

(d) the triple division of the circumference of a perforated dise by deep 
cutting to give three free-standing lobes which slope in the same direction as 
if rotating around the central perforation. One example has been excavated 
from a site at Wu-chia-ts'un Ж ж Ff, Kuang-lu Ж ДЕ island, Ch'ang-hai & # 
county, whose remains date from с. 5000 years в.р. and show the influence of 
the Ta-wen-k‘ou Neolithic culture further south (fig. 8). The disc is 6:7 em. 
in diameter and is crudely formed with & perforation drilled through one lobe 
which appears to have been broken.9 Three other similar specimens have 
been excavated from the edge of а Lungshan site in nearby Liaoning, but there 
is uncertainty whether they date from the time of the main deposit.# 


E ANS 


Fro. 8. Jade tnlobate disc; drawn from K'ao-bu hsueh-pao, 1081, 1, p. 72, fig. 8,17 (diam. 
6-8 om.). 


Although there are too few specimens to demonstrate stylistic continuity, 
there can be little doubt that the Neolithic discs are ancestral to the trilobate 
discs found in later periods. Of these the finest examples are two jade rings 
of probable Shang date excavated from two stone coffins at a site at Shen-mu- 
haien ФҚ Ж, in Shansi province (pl. VIII(a) and (b)).55 The large size of these 
jade rings, which are respectively c. 10-8 cm. and с. 16:3 cm. in diameter, 
singles them out as the only excavated three-lobed specimens on a scale com- 
parable to that of the CFT type, whose average diameter is 15-5 om. In 
addition, a slightly raised area, marked by two shallow indentations on each 
of the three lobes of the smaller specimen, is similar in both its relief appearance 
and its central position on the lobe to the general form of the flanges on the 
CET. From artefacts such as these it would only be а small step to the pro- 
duction of the fully developed CFT form. Further evidence for the manu- 
facture of lobed discs in this period is shown by the two late Shang perforated 


33 Specimens from Lung-shan related sites: Afíao-ti-kou yu san-li-ch'iao Mj |С n = 
Æ Қ, Chung-kuo k'o-hsüeh-yuan k'ao-ku yen-chiu-so h ЖРА BE Lou Bp US BN. 
Peking, 1959, pl. 70, 8, made of stone, 4 om. іп length; Li-hsi fa-chueh pao-kao т ІН 5 ў 
ЯҢ Ас, Chung-kuo k'o-hsueh-yuan L'ao-ku yen-chu-s0, Peking, 1962, pl. 34, 13, made of jade, 
8:2 om. in length. 

9? Ch'ang-hai-hsien kuang-lu-tao ta-ch'ang-shan-tao pei-ch‘iu i-chih E- W WR MR NE Eh XK 
FE UH 8 A F. Ж hb, KKHP, 1981, 1, fig. 8, 17; 86. 

“Теге three trilobate jade dises have been excavated from a site at беп-ріпд-вһап 
Ju 7B Ш, Ying-ch'eng-tzu AK PR +, in Liaoning province (Sekai bijutsu zenshà ДІР SL ЗЕ 
ji @ Ж. 1, Tokyo, 1953, colour plate 8; Hayashi Minao, 1969, 210). 

55 KK, 1977, 3, p. 157 and 172. A further tnlobate of Shang date is a button-like shell object 


2 om. in diameter (fig. 11; Cheng Te-k'un, Archaeology in China, п, Shang China, Cambridge, 
1060, pl. X XVe). 
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dises, with four and five lobes respectively, excavated from a tomb at Hou- 
chia-chuang фе Ж #E, Anyang ° (figs. 9 and 10). The latest excavated example 
of a trilobate disc is a small specimen 3 om. in diameter excavated from an 
early Western Chou site at Hsün-hsien ў E£ in Honan province (fig. 12).87 


The ritual significance of the trilobate disc 

The foregoing study has established that there is no evidence in the 
archaeological background of the CFT's three stylistic elements to offer any 
support to suggestions that it had a practical function. However, the use of 
the CFT for some unspecified ritual function is suggested by the following : 


(a) its possession of similar characteristics to the ritual pr; 
(b) its possession of the flange form found on jade ritual axe-forms ; 
(с) the funerary context of the Shen-mu-hsien trilobate rings. 


Hayashi Minao’s discussion of the whorl pattern on Shang and Chou bronzes 
may provide the basis for a better understanding of the ritual significance of 
triple division on these дівсв.89 An example of the whorl motif on а chta from 
the Cheng-chou period is shown in fig. 13; this design appears repeatedly on 
ritual vessels from this time onwards. Hayashi points to the close resemblance 
between this motif and an early form of the character ming IJ] which appears 
on Shang oracle bones and on bronze inscriptions.” This graph consists of a 
circle with three curved lines running inwards from its circumference (fig. 14). 
The significance of this resemblance may lie in the fact that apart from 
‘bright’, ming can also be used to mean ‘ numinous ' or ' separated from the 
common world by ritual barriers’; one example of this usage is in the expression 
ming-ch'i НД 3$ which refers to equipment specifically designed for funerary 
use, If the whorl circle on bronzes was a symbol conveying a meaning such as 
this, it might be interpreted as serving the purpose of designating the vessels 
which bear it as objects for use in connexion with spirits of the ancestors. 
Its use would thus be analogous to the marking of a Christian communion 
chalice with a cross. In a later paper, Hayashi has suggested that the division 
of discs into three lobes may be linked with the whorl motif and may thus 
serve the purpose of symbolizing some connexion with spiritual powers.” 
If this is the case, the trilobate disc is simply a solid form of a ritual motif 
which, as has been shown above, can be traced back as far as the funerary 
pottery of the Yangshao culture. 


86 Hou-chia-chuang, Taipei, 1962, pl. 125, 10 and 11. The specimen illustrated here in fig. 10 
appears to have been damaged in the drilling of a second perforation. The presence of a fifth 
lobe can, however, be inferred from the form of the rest of the disc. 

87 Bee n. 53: KKHP, 1936, 1. 

88 See nn. 57 and 66. 


% Hayashi Minao, In Sha jidai no kikagakutebi na топуб ichi, ni ai (вице PE FF] RR RK 


D B fe] Д 85 Тр XX ER —.— {С D Là C , Tohogaku W Jy AB, 26, 1963, 1-16). 

9? Similar theories have been put forward by Ma Ch'eng-yuan (Wen Fong, 1980, 8 and 30) 
and T'ang Lan (Ts‘ung ho-nan cheng-chou ch'u-t'u t$ shang-tat ch'ien-ch's ch'ing-t'ung-ch's t'an-ch's 
{Ê m TF BB AL th ВИ [X MI RH TP GA 2$ EX ДЕ, Wen-ww, 1973, 7, pp. 5-7). 

* This form bears а striking similarity to the trilobate disc. 

9 1969, 208-11. Hayashi feels that the whorl motif may have a symbolic connexion with 
the radiance of celestial bodies. Such a connexion would, in his view, strengthen his conjecture 
that the CFT should be identified with the kues-ps referred to by the late Warring States 
ritualists (see n. 62) who stated that this object was particularly associated with the worship of 
the sun, moon and stars. If this is so, it would turn ont that the CFT might after all have an 
astronomical connexion, if only a symbolic one. However, this view relies on two very tentative 
hypotheses; it is particularly hard to believe that the scholastic mtualists could have had a 
detailed knowledge of the religious circumstances under which trilobate discs appeared nearly 
a thousand years before. 
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(а) Wu Ta-CH'ENG S FLANGED TRILOBATE DISC; BY COURTESY OF THE FIELD Mt u OF 
NATURAL HISTORY, CHICAGO, 


(b) DRAWING оғ Wu TA-CH ENG S DISC (Ku-yü U u- kao) 
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(Tug hsüan chi yü heng AS AN ARMILLARY SPHERE, REPRODUCED FROM THE Fang-shih mo-p'u, 
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H'INGHAI PROVINCE; CHENG TE-K'UN, 
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DETAILS REDRAWN FROM PL. 3, CAT. NO. 3, The Great Bronze Age of China, 1980. 
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(b) ENDS OF A JADE lao FROM ERH-LI-T'OU 
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PLATE IV 





(a) (5) 





с) (4) 


JADE FLANGED RECTANGULAR AXES. (а) FROM ERH-LI-T OU. LENGTH 11-2 cu 
f, PL. 12,2. (b) FROM ANYANG, LENGTH 10:3 см Кгао-Гж hsüeh-pao 





JADE DISC-AXES FROM ERH-LI-TOU. (с) OUTER DIAM. AT WIDEST Pi INT, 9-6 CM., INNER DIAM., 


0° CM., THICKNESS, 0*6 em.; (d) SLIGHTLY LARGER; A"ao-ku, 1976. 4. PL. 6. 
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9 см.; K'ao-ku hsüeh-pao, 1977, 2, PL. 24,1 
K'ao-ku hsiieh-pao, 1977, 2, PL. 33,4. 
A shao-SCOOP, КЕП WARE FROM 'Т1-ТАО, KANSU PROVINCE; CHENG TE-K 


1959, PL. XXV, 14. 


(a) JADE PENDANT OF A PARROT, MAN. LENGTH С. 
(b) JADE lao, LOWER SPECIMEN 13:2 CM. LONG ; 


(c) INTERIOR OF UN 


BSOAS. XLVI) 


PLATE VI 





(a) 





(b) 


FLANGED TRILOBATE DISCS. (а) DIAMETER 13 СМ.; BY COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM OF FAR 
EASTERN ANTIQUITIES, STOCKHOLM. (b) DIAMETER 19-7 CM.: IN THE COLLECTION OY rHE Horr 
FERENO KELETÁZSIAI Mtzeum, BUDAPEST 


BSOAS. XLVI 
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ПАХН: у 


LSH 














ІБНЯЛІК || dHVAWVH ‘RASSA 1 
WAASAN OTAVLNG) 


NOSSO HSLLIH$[ AHI 
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IVAO FHL 





IO SHALSOUT THI 


10 
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AS4LHAO00 


ASS.LHAK 


ASS 








LHAO9 


Ad 
Au 
A4 











KYI(] 

















XLVIJ 


BSOAS 


PLATE VIII 





(a) (b) 





(а) OUTER DIAMETER с. 10:8 см., INNER 6 CM.; (b) 16-3 CM.. 104 M.; K'ao-ku 1977, 3, PL. 4, 
9 AND 8. 
(c) DIAMETER 15-9 см.; BY COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK: 
Rocers Funn, 1927, (27.15). 


BSOAS, XLVI} 
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Ето. 8. Jade four-lobed disc; drawn from Hou-chia-chuang, 1962, pl. 125,11 (diam. 6-6 3 em.). 


© 


Fia. 10. Jade five-lobed disc (damaged); drawn from How-chia-chuang, 1962, pl. 125,10 (diam. 
2-7-3-9 om.). 


Fig. 11. Shell button; drawn from Cheng Te-k'un, 1960, pl. X XVe (diam. 2 om.). 
Fie. 12. Jade trilobate disc; drawn from K'ao-ku heteh-pao, 1936, 1, pl. 9,5 (diam. 3 om.). 
VOL. XLVI. PANT 1. 6 
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Era. 13. Whorl circle from the skirt of a chia of the Cheng-chou period; drawn from Wen Fong, 
1980, 30, fig. 5. 


Fra. 14. Early form of the character ming; drawn from Hayashi, 1963, 7, fig. 28. (enlarged). 


Dating and terminology 

From the evidence presented in preceding sections, it is clear that extant 
specimens of the CFT could have been produced at any date during the period 
when unincised ritual jades decorated with flanges were being made. The basic 
features of the СЕТ certainly existed separately as early as the Erh-li-t‘ou 
period. As for & possible terminal point, it can only be said that ritual jades 
with plain smooth surfaces largely ceased to be manufactured during the period 
between the Western Chou and the beginning of the Han. Objects of the 
CFT form could therefore date from any time between the first half of the 
second millennium В.с. and the first few centuries of the first millennium в.о. 

In conclusion it is important to reiterate that the use of the term hsüan chi 
for these objects has been and will continue to be & source of considerable 
confusion. Ав shown in Part I of this paper, its application to the objects 
discussed here was the result of a misinterpretation. It is therefore far preferable 
to confine oneself to the purely descriptive terms ' flanged trilobate disc ’, or 
simply ‘ trilobate disc ' as may be appropriate. 


di 


TONE-PATTERNS IN ZIMBABWEAN NDEBELE 


By "лу К. Rycrorr 


1. INTRODUCTION 


1.1. Zimbabwean Ndebele and Zulu might be likened, in a very broad sense, 
to American English and British English, in their relationship. Mzilikazi and 
his few followers left Zululand in 1822, and in the 1840s founded a new nation, 
over 1,000 km. to the north. There are certain differences in pronunciation and 
tone. Divergence is likely to have been bilateral: while Ndebele shows clear 
signs of non-Zulu influence in certain respects, Zulu on the other hand is 
probably not quite the same today as it was in 1822.1 

Regarding tonal studies, Ndebele has received very little attention hitherto, 
compared with Zulu. For Zulu there is evidence that tone-patterns in the Natal 
dialect (usually regarded today as the norm) differ in some instances from those 
in the Zululand dialect which is spoken north of the Tugela River in the area 
from which Mzilikazi originally came. In Section 3 below, certain comparisons 
are drawn between Ndebele and Zulu tone-patterns; but the first concern of 
this paper, in Section 2, is to consider Ndebele without reference to Zulu and 
to examine tone-patterns in nouns, adjectives, relative stems and verbs. Àn 
outline of the phonetic and tonal characteristics of Ndebele is given later, in 
Section 4, followed by some concluding remarks. An appendix presents a 
sample of verbs of a certain tonal type from the Zululand dialect of Zulu and 
discusses tone-pattern divergence in cognate Ndebele items. 

No systematic dialect research has yet been done for Ndebele. Findings 
presented here, based on sporadic work with informants from various areas, do 
not yield much evidence of definite regional variation, but rather of slight 
differences which seem to relate to age, distinguishing ‘older generation’ 
speakers (say, over forty years old) from younger ones.? 


10. M. Doke (1954, 91-118) and L. W. Lanham (1960) recorded very little phonological 
divergence between the two languages. C. M. Doke (1945, 82) even expressed the view that 
‘It is very questionable whether separate linguistio and literary work should be continued ш a 
dialect so little different from Zulu'. A certain amount of lexical divergence has been noted, 
however (cf. Fortune, 1964), but that is beyond the scope of this paper. For a preliminary outline 
of phonetio and tonal comparisons between Ndebele and Zulu see Rycroft, 1980(c). 

Concerning the history of the Ndebele during the nineteenth century, à certain amount of 
information 18 provided, inter aha, m A. T. Bryant’s Olden tunes in Zululand and Natal (London, 
Longmans, 1929, 417-45). Ansing, no doubt, from Mzilikazi's sojourn in the Transvaal until 
1888, some vestiges of linguistic influence fiom Northern Sotho are certainly apparent ш Ndebele ; 
but Bryant’s statement seems far too extreme when he claims that, even before 1830, ‘ the 
whole Mzihkazi horde had by this time become a profoundly Sutuized community, not in name 
alone, but іп members, habits, language and blood; for many of ів men were Sutu captives, 
and practically all its females ’ (ibid., 425). 

3 The present findings are based largely on speech samples provided by the Rev. Joshua 
Danisa (interviewed in London throughout 1961; born at Essexvale, descendant of Nsindwane 
Danisa who left Zululand with Mzilikazi in 1822); also Mr. Richard Mpande, of the Matopo 
Mission (tape by G. Fortune, 1958, kindly made available to me); Mr. Е. L. Bulle, from near 
Plumtree (interviews, 1970—77, at University of Rhodesia); Mr. 8. J. Mhlabi, from Ntabazinduna 
area (interviews, 1975-7, at University of Rhodesia); Mr. 8. Nondo, from Zimnyama area 
(interviews, 1979-80, at Univermty of London); and Mr. С Sileya, from Ntabazinduna, later 
Eesexvale area (1978-9, at University of Rhodesia). І am grateful to them all for their help, and 
also to my colleague, Mr. F. D. D. Winston, for his useful advice on the final shaping of the paper. 
Thanks аге also due to the Maro Fitch Fund, Oxford, for financial help on the publication of 


this paper. 
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1.2. Tone-marking employed in this paper is as follows : 

The acute accent, e.g. 4, denotes high tone. The circumflex accent, e.g. 8, 
denotes falling tone (high + low). Low tone remains unmarked. (Regarding 
tonal realization, cf. 4.3.4 below.) 

Depressor consonants, which in all Nguni languages have a pitch-lowering 
effect, are here marked with a subscript diaeresis sign, e.g. y. The diaeresis is 
placed under the vowel, e.g. y, if the depression feature is not conditioned by 
a depressor consonant (cf. 4.3.3 below). 

The following Ndebele consonants are depressors: bh, d, dl, g, go, gq, gx, 
j, mb, my, nd, nd}, ng, ng, ngo, neq, ngx, nj, ns, v, z. Also the following, if 
marked with a subscript diaeresis, in this paper: h, 1, m, n, ny. Most of these 
can also be followed by w. All other Ndebele consonants are non-depressors 
(cf. 4.2 below). 

Although a rising-pitch on-glide to high or falling tone is predictable from 
the symbol combinations, as іп yá and уй, ог á and 8, the rising-pitch and 
rising-falling pitch signs ["] and ["] are used here, to mark it more clearly, 
e.g. vá, үй. 

In certain Zulu examples (in 3.1.2 ff.) the tonal downstep sign [!] is employed. 
It does not seem necessary in Ndebele (cf. 4 3.4.1, note 29). 

It should be noted that the tone-marking conventions employed in this 
paper differ slightly from the system used for Swati and for Zulu in several 
previous publications, the difference being that all surface high tones are here 
marked as 'high', even if they are in fact predictable from their context, 
ie. when they result from assimilation to a previous high tone. Further 
details regarding phoneties and tone are provided in Section 4, below. 


2. TONE-PATTERNS 


The distribution of high, low and falling tones (H, L and F) varies con- 
siderably in different words. Furthermore, changes in the tonal sequence, or 
tone-pattern, may serve as an exponent of inflection. We shall here consider 
some of the most common tone-patterns found in Ndebele nouns, qualificatives, 
pronouns, and verbs. Among speakers consulted so far, those of middle or 
&dvanced age have tended to conform more closely with Zulu tone-patterns, 
for certain words, and such renderings will here be designated as ' Ndebele I’, 
where necessary, when they differ from those of younger speakers, which will 
be referred to as ° Ndebele II'.5 


з In Rycroft, 1976, and Rycroft and Ngcobo, 1979, most medial high tones are unmarked. 
An explanation of the bams of that simplified, but more abstract system of tone-marking appears 
in Rycroft, 1979, 20. Such a system ін indeed applicable to Ndebele also, because in most Ndebele 
words with more than two high or falling surface tones it can be demonstrated (as in Swati and 
Zulu) that the medial ones are attmbutable to tonal assimilation. This can be established 
through a process of substitution, choosing words that are comparable but which lack the first 
high tone, or which have depressor consonants in various positions. For the present paper, 
however, a more direct marking of surface tones seems preferable. Cf. also note 18, below. 

4 Terms for рш of speech here largely follow those for Zulu in Doke, 1927, since they are 
n used for Ngun languages. 

5 See note 2 above regarding informants. 
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2.1. Nouns 

Іп some previous studies of Xhosa and Zulu, nouns have been assorted into 
‘tonomorphological classes °, labelled according to stem tone-patterns. In 
assessing the tonal typology " of Xhosa nouns, it is fairly safe to use as the sole 
criterion the matter of stem tones, in a given usage and environment, but for 
Zulu tkis is not altogether adequate, and for Ndebele even less s0.8 In many 
instances, two Ndebele nouns with identical stem tones require different 
typological grouping; and the converse may occur, where different stem 
patterns need to be consigned to one and the same tonal type. 

The most common form in which nouns occur comprises the structure: 
Initial vowel + Class prefix + Stem. In certain situations, however, a shorter 
form is adopted, in which the initial vowel is elided. This ‘short form’ is 
required in vocative usage, and also after certain so-called ‘ axiomatic negative ’ 
constructions, e.g. when the noun is preceded by akükho... ‘there is/are 
no... 


2.1.1. Monosyllabic-stem nouns 
In order to consider the tones of stems, in particular, rather than of prefixes, 
let us first examine a sampling of nouns in their ' short form ”, after akükho: 


(1) &kükho ndlu there is no house &kükho nto there is no thing 
&kükho sitsha there is no vessel akukho sifo there is no disease 
&kükho zitsha there are no vessels akukho gifo there are no diseases 


Speakers of ‘ Ndebele II ' appear to render all the above examples (and indeed 
all other monosyllabic-stem nouns tested, in this short form) without any 
H tone whatsoever on the noun. From such evidence, it is impossible to find 
any tonal basis for typological differentiation. 

Befcre jumping to the conclusion that all these nouns are of the same tonal 
type, however, let us examine them again, this time in their ' full form ', with 
an initia] vowel before the class prefix. The pitch diagrams here relate to 
renderings by speakers of ‘ Ndebele П ' once again. 


(ii) ingu [^ |1 house into [ ^ _] thing 
fgitsha [| ^ _] vessel ísilo [ X ] disease 
izitsha [ ,— _] vessels íigfo [ . 1] diseases 


* For Xhosa nouns with disyllabic stem, for example, Lanham (1960, 101-2) cites five groups, 
with stem. tones LL, LH, HLL, HL and HH (the last applying to very few items). For Zulu, 
Cope (1966, 122-8) makes an almost identical classification. 

? The terms ‘ typology’ and ‘ typological’ are used here in the same sense as in Rycroft, 
1980(а), in reference to ‘ tonal types ' (or tone classes) among verbs, nouns, etc., the word ' class’ 
being avoided due to its common use in denoting ‘ noun class’ in Bantu languages. 

* For Zulu, it was stressed in Rycroft (1963, p. 45, n. 3) that ' even for disyllabio stems only, 
... let alone longer ones. ... Zulu noun tone-groups cannot be so conveniently labelled—by 
referring to single stem patterns’, on account of the ‘common Zulu phenomenon of variant 
stem patterns, conditioned by prefix commutation”; and that in some cases two nouns with 
identacal stem patterns belong, in fact, to different tone groups, while the converse also occurs 
(op. ot., 48-5), An abstract labelling system for tone groups was therefore introduced, usin, 
letters ‘ А, B, С”, ete., followed by a number denoting the number of stem syllables, to avoid 
having to refer constantly to the ' LL/FL group, as against the FL group”, and во on. This 
labeling system has been followed 1n all my subsequent works m this field. Ita relevance for 
Ndebele will become increasingly apparent in the present paper. 
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The stems of these nouns all bear L tone, as before. If the total pitch contour 
of each noun is taken into account, however, the six examples are by no means 
tonally homogeneous. 

The first pair of nouns cited in Set (ii), above, will be found to be truly 
representative, tonally, of all monosyllabic-prefix nouns with CV stem: From 
a wider sampling, all such nouns appear to match either indlu, with initial 
high tone, or into, with initial falling tone, e.g. 


(ili) Ме — sweetreed impi war 
ingwe leopard inja dog 


Despite the fact that tone on the stem is identical in these items (when rendered 
by Ndebele II speakers) the nouns cannot be consigned to one and the same 
tonal type, because a distinctive two-way tonal contrast, realized on the 
prefixes, is maintained. In assigning them to two tonal types, which will be 
labelled here as ‘A’ and “В”, the criteria could be stated as follows: For 
type À, the stem is immediately preceded by H tone, while for type B it is not. 

In the second and third pairs of nouns in Set (ii), pitch on the second syllable 
is different in each of the four examples. At first sight it might seem as if a 
four-way tonal contrast might be operating. From wider sampling, however, 
it can be established that environmental conditioning needs to be taken into 
account here: if other comparable nouns are examined, it will be found that 
pitch contours matching those of the third pair, in Set (ii), occur only when 
the consonant ‘ g’ is present in syllable 2, e.g. 


(iv) igingwe leopards fginto things 
igimpo mattocks iginja dogs 
iginkwa loaves of bread izidlo feasts 


On the other hand, all comparable nouns which do not have the consonant 
‘ys’ in the second syllable take pitch contours which match, not the third, but 
the second pair of nouns in Set (ii), taking either level H tone on syllable 2, 
as in isitsha, or L tone with a falling on-glide, as in sito, e.g. 


(у) ümüntu person ümuthi medicine 
Ilizwe country flifa inheritance 
isimbo mattock fsidlo feast 


The presence or absence of a rising on-glide to H tone on syllable 2 in 
nouns such as izitsha and isitsha in Set (ii) is clearly predictable from the con- 
sonantal environment, and can thus be ascribed to allophonic alternation. 
Similarly, the falling on-glide to L tone on syllable 2 in nouns such as isifo, 
and its absence in ígifo, is predictable from the environment; but here it 
should be noted that, besides absence of the consonant 'z', a second pre- 
requisite for the occurrence of a falling on-glide is the presence of H tone on 
the previous syllable: in the short form, sifo, in Set (1), which lacks a preceding 


* g is the only noun-prefix consonant which is в. depressor. 
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vowel with H tone, the syllable -si- takes level L tone with no falling on-glide. 

From the foregoing it follows that isitsha and igitsha, in Set (ii), can both be 
consigned to the same tonal type, while isifo and {gifo can together be consigned 
to a second one. All comparable nouns also appear to conform with one or 
other of these two tonal types. Furthermore, these two need not be regarded 
as addtional to the two existing tonal types, labelled “А” and “В”, designated 
for the first pair of nouns in Set (ii), with monosyllabic prefixes, because in 
fact tke same criteria apply for distinguishing between them as those stated 
above for nouns with disyllabic prefixes, viz.: for type A, the stem is immedi- 
ately preceded by H tone, while for type В it is not. 

To sum up the discussion so far: despite the fact that stem tones are 
identical in all cases, it appears necessary to distinguish two tonal types among 
CV-sten nouns, as rendered by ‘ Ndebele П’ speakers, if overall patterns are 
taken into account. Although considerably more than two overall pitch 
contours are to be found, these can all be accounted for in terms of two tonal 
types 12 one notes the extent to which environmental conditioning is responsible 
for producing predictable allophonic tonal variation. 


2.1.1.1. Tone patterns used by ‘ older generation’ speakers 

Whereas ‘ younger generation’ (‘ Ndebele II’) speakers do not make any 
tonal distinction, on the stem itself, between CV-stem nouns of types A and B, 
older speakers (of ‘ Ndebele I") do in fact do so: type-A stems take L tone, 
while type-B stems take H tone, e.g. 


A B 
(vi) akükho ndlu there is no house &kükho ntó there is no thing 


With ‘ full prefix’, type-A nouns are rendered with exactly the same range 
of thre2 overall pitch contour variants as already exemplified in Set (ii) for 
‘Ndebele IIT’. For type-B nouns, however, ‘ Ndebele I’ has a range of six 
variant pitch contours, as against only three for ‘ Ndebele II’. This is because 
the H tone on the stem may or may not have a rising on-glide, e.g. 


(7ii) Level high tone on stem High tone with rising on-ghde 
intó[ X_ —J thing ша [ ` -] dog 
isitó [~ \__ —] disease йб [~ \__ >] feast 
igifé [7 — — ] diseases ixdló[ ^ ^ ]feasts 


The presence or absence of a rising on-glide here, however, is conditioned by 
the presence or absence of а depressor consonant, exactly as previously 
demonstrated in connexion with syllable 2 in Set (iv). АП six examples in 
Set (vii) can therefore be consigned to tonal type B. 

The criteria for distinguishing between tvpes À and B differ, however, 
from tkose previously cited for ‘Ndebele II’. For ‘ Ndebele I’ it need only 
be stated that: types A and B have L and H stem tone, respectively. These 
are the criteria that apply in Zulu and Xhosa also. 
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Regarding the need for different criteria in the case of ‘ Ndebele 1°, it is 
interesting to note what appears to have happened among these ' younger 
generation' speakers. Tonal contrast on the stem itself seems to have been 
discarded as redundant, since secondary distinctions, realized on the prefix, 
can serve as cues instead. Among ‘ older generation ' speakers, these secondary 
tonal distinctions are always present, in addition to the stem-tone contrast, 
when nouns are rendered in their ‘full form’: L stem tone is always immedi- 
ately preceded by H tone, whereas H stem tone is not. The reduction of surface 
tonal contrast, among “Ndebele П’ speakers, from one employing both 
primary and secondary exponents to one based on secondary exponents only, 
still provides & perfectly workable alternative, when nouns are used in their 
‘fall form'. Inevitably, however, tonal contrast is totally neutralized when 
nouns adopt their ‘short form’, in which prefixal high tones are necessarily 
absent, and such secondary cues are therefore no longer available. 


The whole range of tone patterns of CV-stem nouns, both in ' Ndebele І? 
and in ‘ Ndebele П ’, may be represented as follows : 


Prefiz Stem 
Type A: (H)H L 

(кү fH (Naebele I) 
Type p. а В (Ndebele II) 


2.1.1.2. Tonal changes conditioned by prefizal inflection 

Ndebele CV-stem nouns change their tone patterns as follows if initial 
depression is imposed, either through copulative inflection or by the addition 
of a pre-prefix containing a depressor consonant : 


Type A (patterns are identical for Ndebele I and Ndebele П) 
indu > (y)indlu it is a house 

isitsha > ]esítsha and a vessel 

fgitsha > ]ézitsha and vessels 


Type B (Ndebele I patterns precede those for Ndebele IT) 
intó /into > (y)inté / (y)into it is a thing 
inji /inja > ngËnjä / ngënja concerning a dog 


ísitó / isito > 108116 / esito and a disease 
іні 6 / іні Шо > (y)isidld / (y)isidlo it is a feast 
{zité /izifo > 16810 / lëwifo and diseases 


іңі 6 / іні о > ngégigló / ngézidlo ^ concerning feasts 


It should be noted that tone-patterns vary here, to some extent, depending on 
the presence or absence of depressor consonants within the noun itself. (a) If 
syllable 2 has an initial depressor consonant, or is final, then syllable 1 takes 
a rising on-glide. (b) Otherwise, the first two tones are affected as follows: 
HH > LH; or HL > LF. Al such variations are predictable, in terms of the 
° Depressor H-displacement rule ' given in 4.3.4.3. 
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2.1.2. Disyllabic-stem nouns 
‘Ndebele IL’ speakers employ a total of 12 overall pitch contours for 
disylabic-stem nouns, as in the following examples: 


1. intaba  [ x | mountain 


2. indaba [| X _ J matter 
3. ingdla [ ^ | ]wagon 
4. injäna [ ^  ]small dog 
5. isínkwana [^ «X. _ ] small loaf 
6. isimbana [~~  ]small mattock 
7. isifána [~~~ _ ] slight disease 
8. isíigübhu [  ,— _ ] drum 
9. íziyalo [r7 . .]door 
10. fginkwâna [ ..^ ]smallloaves 
11. fgitâna  [ .  ]slight diseases 


12. igigibhu [ _ ı7”  ]drums 


By discounting the conditioning effects of depressor consonants, these 12 can 
be grouped into three sets: LL stem tones items 1, 2, 5, 6 and 9; HL stem 
tones: items 3, 4, 7, 8, 11 and 12; FL stem tones: item 10. 

Disyllabic-stem nouns may be either derived or non-derived The former 
include suffixally extended derivatives from monosyllabic stems like those 
cited in 2.1.1, besides stems derived from verb roots or other parts of speech 
The three tone patterns, LL, HL and FL, are found both in derived and in 
non-dérived stems, e.g. 


Derwed stems 
LL ísinkwana small loaf izimbana small mattocks 
НІ, fsifäna shght disease izitána slight diseases 


FL fzinkwâna small loaves ézinkwéni in the loaves 


Non-derivatives 


LL isikhwama bag {zigodo tree stumps 
HL isihámbi traveller izihámbi ^ travellers 
FL izikhwüma bags {zibôngo | praises 


Non-finally in an utterance, the FL items above would take HL stem tones, 
eg. ízikthwám(a) ézinengi ‘many bags’. In this situation they are indis- 
tinguishable from basically HL examples, e.g. igifan(a) ézinengi ‘ many slight 
diseases ’. 

While at first sight the FL-stem pattern might appear to represent a third 
tonal tpe among disyllabic-stem nouns, its status calls for closer examination, 
because it appears that stems taking FL tones, such as the stems -nkwüna and 
-khwâma above, take a different pattern when they occur with a singular 
prefix. It is not an exponent of plurality, however, since no tonal alternation 
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of this kind is found in nouns with other class prefixes, e.g. ürhntwana / 
ábántwana ‘child’ /‘children’ (classes 1/2); iséla / ámáséla ‘thief’ / 
* thieves ' (classes 5/6). 

Only the class 8 prefix appears to condition such tonal alternation, and it 
is notable that this is the only noun prefix which contains a depressor con- 
sonant. But not all nouns with igi- prefix show this form of tonal alternation 
on the stem, e.g. isifana / і Апа ' slight disease’ / © slight diseases ’. 

Further investigation reveals that FL, after igi-, occurs only if the singular 
form, after isi-, has an LL-stem pattern. But the LL/FL alternation does not 
always occur, e.g. isimpana / ízímbana ‘small mattock’ / ' small mattocks '. 

Finally, it transpires that the alternation occurs only if the next consonant, 
after the depressor, is а non-depressor. The FL stem pattern is indeed pre- 
dictable: stems with an initial non-depressor which takes LL tones after the 
prefix isi- take FL tones after izi-. 

From this evidence it appears that the FL stem pattern does not represent 
a ‘third tonal type’. It is in fact nothing more than a consonantally-con- 
ditioned variant of the LL pattern, and it can be viewed as a case of displace- 
ment of H tone from the prefix, a process which is covered by the Depressor 
H-displacement rule stated in 4.3.4.3. Consequently, all nouns with FL stem 
patterns will need to be assigned to the same tonal type as those with LL 
tones. Using в numeral to designate the number of stem-syllables we shall call 
this ‘ type А2” (since Al-derived nouns are all of this type). 

It should be noted that the label ‘ A2" thus covers two stem tone-patterns, 
LL, and its variant, FL. In the following list of examples, those with either 
LL or FL stem tones have been assigned to type A2, and those with HL, to 
type B2. 


Derived disyllabic stems 

A2 ábántwana children B2 ábátána boys 
isinkwana small loaf isifana slight disease 
rinkwâna small loaves igifäna slight diseases 
іп мала small house injina small dog 
izimpana small mattocks igiddwäna small feasts 

Non-derived disyllabic stems 

A2 isíkhwama bag B2 isihámhi traveller 
igikhwima bags izihámhi travellers 
isigodo tree stump isigühhu drum 
{zigodo tree stumps irigühhu drums 


Variant tones on the stem occur only with A2 nouns which have the consonantal 
sequence specified above. 
It may be noted from the examples, however, that depressor consonants 


10 The class 10 prefix, which 1s iziN- (igin- or igim-) before monosyllabic stems, is usually 
iN- (1.e. in- or im-) before disyllabio and longer stems, in Ndebele, and is thus irrelevant here. 
Marginally, the long form can ocour, іп what is regarded as rather pedantio speech, and in that 
case its effect is, in faot, the same as that of the class 8 prefix. 
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also condition either a rising onset glide to a H tone, or loss of H tone on & 
prefx syllable, in many cases. All such alterations in tonal realization are 
predictable, however, in terms of the Depressor H-displacement rule stated 
in 4.8.4.3. 


2.1.2.1. Imposed initial depression 

Certain disyllabic-stem nouns take a variant tone-pattern when initial 
depression is imposed. Туре A2 nouns with monosyllabic prefix, of classes 1а 
or 9, lose the H tone on the prefix and adopt an FL stem pattern if the initial 
stem consonant is a non-depressor; i.e. the H tone of the prefix is displaced, 
e.g. (y)intâba ‘it is a mountain’ < intaba ‘mountain’. It should be noted 
that the conditioning factors here are the same as in igikhw&ma, etc., above. 

If the initial stem consonant is a depressor, however, the prefix takes a 
rising on-glide, as with monosyllabic-stem nouns, and the H tone is not 
displaced, e.g. (y)Indlwana ‘it is a small house ’. 

With B2 nouns, prefixal H tone is merely lost, or if a depressor follows, 
takes a rising on-glide, e.g. (y)inqóla ‘it is a wagon’; (y)injäna ‘it is a small 
dog ’. 

For nouns with the class 2a prefix 6-, the H tone is not displaced, but 
merely takes a rising on-glide, e.g. ngdbaba ‘it is our fathers’, cf. ngubâba 
‘it (class la) is my father’. With some speakers this also applies to the con- 
tracted prefixes of classes 5, 10 and 11. As noted in 4.3.1 below, whether or 
not these prefixes have actual extra length, their tonal resemblance to a 
disyllabic prefix in this situation provides a clue to their underlying extra 
length. 


2.1.2.2. ' Short forms ' 

When the initial vowel of the prefix is elided, as in vocative usage or after 
an axiomatic negative construction, nouns of type A2 take ‘all low’ tones, 
while nouns of type B2 retain high tone on the penultimate syllable only, e.g. 


A2 akükho bantwana there are no children 
akikho gikhwama there are no bags 

B2 akükho ntwána there is no small thing 
akükho sihámbi there is no traveller 


2.1.2.8. To summarize: for disyllabic-stem nouns in the above usages, only 
two tonal types need to be distinguished. This tentative assessment will require 
reappraisal, however, in the light of further data discussed in 2.1.3 below. 


2.1.8. Trisyllabic-stem nouns 
Prefix tones, with trisyllabic-stem nouns, are normally HH, but HL for 
izi- (class 8), and H for monosyllabic prefixes. Stem tones may be HLL, LFL, 
HHL, LHL, or, in a few non-derived stems, LLL, e.g. ithendele ‘ partridge ?. 
When disyllabic-stem nouns of tonal type B2 are suffixally extended во as 
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to become trisyllabic, their resultant tone patterns are predictable. The stem 
always takes either HLL, ог LEL which is the depressor-conditioned variant 
of this, e.g. 


B2 intwâna small thing > íntwányana tiny thing 
indüna officer > indunyâna small officer 


When type À2 nouns are similarly extended, however, tone patterns are 
less predictable. Certain A2 nouns when extended become tonally identical 
with extended B2 nouns like those cited above," e.g. 


A2 (i)ábántwana children > ábántwányana small children 
inyanga practitioner > inyángana small practitioner 
іл мала small house > indlwanyana tiny house 


Certain other А? nouns when extended, however, take ННІ, or its depressor- 
conditioned variant LHL, there being no immediately apparent reason why 
they should differ from other A2 nouns in this way, e.g. 


A2 (ii) isikhwama bag > isikhwámána small bag 
igikhwama bags > igikhwamäna small bags 
inyanga moon/month > inyaéngina small moon/month 
indawo place > indawäna small place 


incwadi book/letter > inowá]ána small book/letter 


The matter of these deviant nouns is pursued further in Section 3.1.2, where 
their Zulu cognates are examined. 

The noun inewadi above, and a minority of other nouns which could be 
added to this group, take final high tone (like Zulu D2 nouns) with some 
‘older generation ' (Ndebele I) speakers. 


2.1.8.1. Imposed initial depression 

If initial depression is imposed on trisyllabic-stem nouns such as the above 
by an inflexion of the prefix, prefix tones are affected in a similar way to those 
of disyllabic-stem nouns. 

(a) If the first prefix vowel is immediately followed by a non-depressor, it 
loses its H tone, e.g. (y)intwänyana ‘it is a tiny thing’; (ng)abántwányana 
‘it is small children’; (y)isfkhwámána ‘it is a small bag’. 

(b) If а depressor consonant follows, the initial Н tone takes a rising 
on-glide, е g. (y)Induny&na ‘it is а small officer’; (y)igikhwamäna ‘it is small 
bags’. 

(с) Prefixes of classes 2а, 5, 10 and 11 take an initial rising on-glide 
(cf. ngdbaba in 2.1.2.1), e.g. (y)intwänyana ‘it is tiny things”. 

It is possible that some speakers may use L tone on the first syllable, 
however. 

11 Tn Zulu, a shght pitch downstep after the prefix in B2-derived nouns serves to make а 


small distinction between their overall tone-pattern and that of these A2 derivatives, but in 
Ndebele this does not seem to be consistently maintained (cf. note 3). 
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2.1.8.2. ' Short forms ' 

Under prefixal vowel elision (as in 2.1.2.2), derivatives from the À2 (1) group 
take ' all low’ tones, e.g. akükho bantwanyana ‘there are no small children’ ; 
akükho ndlwanyana ‘ there is no tiny house’. 

Derivatives from both A2 (11) and B2, however, retain their last H or F tone, 
thus yielding penultimate H as usual, for À2 (ii) derivatives, but antepenultimate 
H or its variant, penultimate F, for B2 derivatives, e.g. 


A2 (1)-- akükho sikhwamána there is no small bag 
akükho ndawána there is no small place 

B24- akükho ntwányana there is no tiny thing 
akükho ndunyána there is no small officer 


It proves useful, therefore, to examine such nouns in this ‘ short form’ usage, 
because it emerges that derivatives of all three types are now tonally distin- 
guishable from each other, whereas in their normal ‘full form’, derivatives 
from types À2 (i) and B2 were mutually indistinguishable. 


2.1.3.3. To review the range of patterns for trisyllabic noun stems, those 
initially cited for nouns in their ' full form ', were as follows : 


1 2 3 4 5 
HLL LFL HHL ІН, LLL 


By taking into account depressor-conditioned variations, however, the total 


was reduced to three sets of patterns, comprising nos. 1/2, 3/4, and 5 (to use 
the above numbering). 


Furthermore, it was observed that the 1/2 pattern-set applied to nouns 
derived from disyllabic nouns of two tonal types: B2, and certain nouns of 
type A2; while the 3/4 pattern-set applied, unpredictably, to certain other 
À2 nouns, labelled as type A2 (ii) In their ‘ short form’, however, A2 (i) 
derivatives were found to differ tonally from those from B2. On these grounds 
it is thus necessary to divide nouns taking the 1/2 pattern-set into two groups, 
although they appear tonally identical in their normal, ‘ full form ' usage. 

The final count thus seems to be four tonal types, among trisyllabic-stem 
nouns: two taking the ‘full form’ pattern-set 1/2 (but differing in their 
“short-form ' patterns); one taking pattern-set 3/4; and one taking pattern 5. 


Pattern Set Full form Short form 
1/2(a) s intwänyana > HLL ntwányana tiny thing 

i LFL indunyána > LFL ndunyfina small officer 
1/9 pes ábántwányana > LLL  bantwanyana small ul A2 
/2%) LFL indlwanyana > LLL ndlwanyana tiny house en 
3/4 ium ísíkhwámána > LHL sikhwamäna small bag 
/ LHL igikhwaména > ІНІ, gikhwamäna small bags 


5 LLL ithendele > LLL thendele partridge non-derived 


|< 


|> a2 di 
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2.1.4. Quadrisyllabic-stem nouns 

Prefix tones are the same as with trisyllabic stems (cf. 2.1.3). Apart from 
a small number of nouns with irregular patterns, stem tones for all other 
nouns with 4-syllable stems are basically HHLL (without depressor consonants). 
Those with depressors in various positions take variant patterns LHLL, 
HLEL, or LLFL. 

These nouns fall into two groups, however, if their ‘ short form’ patterns 
are taken into account. One group, which includes nouns derived from 
type A2(i) by suffixal extension, loses all H (or Ë) tones in ‘ short form’ usage. 
Those of the other group lose all H (or Е) tones except the last, in ‘ short form ° 
usage. This second group includes nouns derived both from type A2(ii) and 
type B2. 


Group I examples 
With full prefix With short prefix: LLLL 
{ntétshänyana tiny mountain ntatshanyana 
Depressor-conditioned variants 


indatshényana tiny matter ndatshanyana 
ámádodak&zi daughters madodakazi 
ínyánganyüna tiny practitioner ^ nyanganyana 
Group IT examples 
With full prefix With short prefix: LHLL/LLFL 
isikhwamanyana tiny bag sikhwamányana 
Depressor-conditioned variants 
fzikhwamdnyana tiny bags gkhwamänyana 
imhugik&zi she goat mbugikáüzi 
ínowájanyüna tiny letter newajanyana 


2.1.5. Stems of more than four syllables 

Regarding prefix tones, and tones for their last three syllables, these 
resemble quadrisyllabic nouns. For most nouns (without depressors) the basic 
stem pattern is HHHLL. Those with depressors in various positions take 
variant patterns LHHLL, LLHLL, HLHLL, HHLFL, HLLEL, or ПЕТ. 
Just as with quadrisyllabic-stem nouns, they fall into two groups, either 
losing all Н (or F) tones in ‘ short form’ usage, or retaining the last one only ; 
the first group including А? (i) derivatives, and the second А2 (ii) and B2 
derivatives. 


2.1.6. À summary of noun tone-patterns 

At least two tonal types are distinguishable, for noun stems of each number 
of syllables. 

Two tonal types are distinguishable among Ndebele monosyllabic-stem 
nouns. With most speakers, no tonal contrast is realized on the noun stem 
itself. Nevertheless, stems are divisible into two types according to whether 
they condition one or the other of two prefixal tone-patterns HH, or HL 
(or H or F with monosyllabic prefixes). This tonal contrast becomes neutralized, 
however, if the nouns undergo prefixal vowel-elision. 
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Nouns with disyllabic stem similarly seem to show only two tonal types, 
with most speakers; a third surface pattern with FL stem tones is in fact & 
consonantally-conditioned variant of the LL stem pattern. It would be 
fallacious to recognize only two tonal types here, however, since further 
examination of A2 nouns, when they are suffixally extended, reveals that 
certain stems take an HLL pattern (or its depressor-conditioned variant, LFL), 
while others take HHL (or LHL), and that the choice is unpredictable from 
their normal citation forms. On the strength of this behaviour, A2 stems need 
to be sub-divided into two groups to which the labels “ A2 (i) ' and ' A2 (ü) ’ 
bave been applied. 

Four tonal types need to be distinguished among trisyllabic-stem nouns, 
two of these being mutually indistinguishable in their ‘full form’ usage, and 
another, with LLL-stem tones, being relatively rare. 

Quadrisyllabic-stem nouns are typologically indistinguishable, in normal 
usage; but if the initial vowel is elided, those derived from shorter, type A2 (i) 
nouns differ tonally from the rest. 

While H or F tone is associated with noun stems in many cases, full noun 
prefixes always bear H. or F tone; but if the initial vowel is elided, prefixal 
H or F tone disappears also, together with certain other H or F tones on the 
Stem, in many cases. Іп a previous paper it has been demonstrated that there 
are strong grounds for viewing such prefix-linked stem tones as co-exponents 
of the same underlying morpheme as that represented by the initial vowel 
(cf. Rycroft, 1979, 6-13). 

From the foregoing data the tonal typology of Ndebele nouns presents a 
rather confusing picture. In our discussion so far, however, we have deliberately 
avoided making comparisons with Zulu, which indeed clarifies the position 
somewhat, as demonstrated later, in 3.1-3.1.5. 


2.2. Adjectives and relative stems 


2.2.1. In attributive usage these are closely comparable with nouns, in tone. 
Monosyllabic-stem examples resemble nouns of tonal types Al and ВІ 
(cf. 2.1.1), e.g. adjectives: 


Al ábánye others [class 2] Bl ábatsha (or ábatshá) young ones 
éxinde long ones [class 10] éximbi (or ézimbi) bad ones 
énye another [class 9] ênhle (or énhlé) a good one 


Disyllabic-stem examples resemble nouns of tonal types A2 and B2 (cf. 2.1.2), 
e.g. 


À2 Adj. ábákhulu big ones [class 2] B2 ábánónye seven 
Rel. éqotho an honest one [class 9] éngcóno а better one 


Prefixes of classes 8 or 10 usually do not (except with some older speakers) 
condition variant patterns in type-A2 stems (of the kind that was found for - 


Р 
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nouns), e.g. 
Adj. éginkulu big ones [class 8 or 10] 
Rel. ézibanzi broad ones [class 8 or 10] 


Certain stems resembling type A2 take optional LH tone with some speakers, 
e.g. 

Adj. ábábili (or ábábi) two [class 2] 

Rel ébomyu (or ébomyü) а red one [class 9] 
Trisyllabic stems mainly have HLL or HHL stem tones, e.g. 

Rel -likhuni hard Adj. -fítsháne short 


Prefixes bear Н tone, except égi- or égiN- which take HL. 

An exceptional use of monosyllabic concords, with L tone and optional 
depression, occurs with the stems -nye and -phí (termed ‘ enumeratives’ by 
Doke, for Zulu), e.g. ngasikhathi sinye ‘at one (ie. the same) time’; yfüna 
(w)uphi ? * which [among items in class 1 or 3] do you want f’. 


2.2.2. In predicative usage, adjective tone-patterns differ to some extent from 
those for attributive usage shown above. 


2.2.2.1. In simple positive present tense usage, tones of adjectives are as 
follows : 


Al báde they [class 2] are tall ВІ bâhle (or bâhlé) they are beautiful 


gibade we are tall sibahle (or sibahlé) we are beautiful 
A2 bakhülu they are big B2 baneáne they are small 
sjbakhülu we are big sjbancáne we are small 


Variant patterns (if stem has initial depressor) : 
bádüna (or bádana) they are rather tall bádála they are old 
Stems with optional final H tone: 


babili (or babili) they are two 
sibabili (or sibabilí or sjbabili or sjbabili) we are two 


Trisyllabic stems : 
bakhüglwäna they are biggish batitsháne they are short 


In simple negative present tense usage, ‘all low’ tone-patterns occur 
throughout (except that optional final high tone may remain), e.g. 


ababade they are not tall ababahle (or ababahlé) they are not beautiful 
asibakhulu we are not big asibadala we are not old 


2.2.2.2. Relative stems, in predicative usage, take stem tones resembling those 
for adjectives shown above, but prefix tones differ: the same series of subject 
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concords is used as with verbs. First and second person concords bear L tone; 
third person concords, except zi-, bear H tone, in positive usage, e.g. 


bágótho they [class 2] are honest 
sigôtho we are honest 

ilükhüni it [class 9] is hard 

gilukhini they [class 8 or 10] are hard 


In simple present negative usage, tones are ‘all low’, as with adjectives, 
e.g. abagotho ‘they are not honest ’. 


2.2.83. With the adverbial prefix ka-, adjective and relative stem tones resemble 
those for positive predicative usage. The prefix has L tone, e.g. 


А kanye once В kahle (or kahlé) well 
kakhülu greatly kanocáne alightly 


2.8. Pronouns 
2.3.1. Absolute pronouns may take a LH tone pattern; but most commonly, 
LL occurs, especially when non-final, e.g. 


mind or mina І/те yená or yena  he/she/him/her [class 1] 
liná or lina you (pl) boná or bona they/them [class 2] 


Unger prefixal inflection, when final -na is elided, the pronominal stem 
takes L, preceded usually by H on the prefix, e.g. 
kimi tome уші — itisI 
küwe to you ngüye it is he/she [class 1] 
ngibo about them [class 2]; or by means of it [class 14] 


LH (or LL) tones occur, however, when ]a- is prefixed to third person 
pronominal stems (of all classes); while for first and second person stems the 
pattern is HL as usual, e.g. 


layé or laye and/with him/her [class 1] 
lab6 or labo and/with them [class 2] 
but Jami and/with me; Jáwe and/with you 


2.3.2. Demonstratives of the 186 and 2nd positions take initial H tone, e.g. 


16 this [class 1 or 3] lába these [class 2] 
lówo that [class 1 or 3] lélo that [class 5] 


Demonstratives of the 3rd position take penultimate H tone, e.g. 


loyána or lowayána that yonder [class 1 or 3] 
leliyána that yonder [class 5] 
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2.3.8. Demonstrative copulatives of the 1st and 2nd positions take FL tones 
(or FH with some, usually older, speakers), e.g. 


nángu or nëngü Леге he/she is [class 1] 
пйшро or nimpé there they are [class 2] 


Those of the 3rd position take initial and penultimate H tone, e.g. 


nánguyána there he/she is yonder [class 1] 
námpayána there they are yonder [class 2] 


2.3.4. Possessive pronominal stems always bear L tone. The possessive 
concord, whatever its class, bears H tone if prefixed to the first or second 
person singular stems, but otherwise L tone, e.g. 


ábáfána bámi my boys ábáfána bákho your boys 
iginto zámi my things izintogákho your things 
but ábátána bethu our boys ábáfána babo their boys 


iginto gakhe his/her things iginto genu your (pl.) things 


The two stems which always require H tone on the prefix preceding them 
should, when listed in isolation, show this requirement in some way, such as 
by having H tone marked on the hyphen preceding the stem: ‘-mi ‘my’; 
“kho ‘ your ’. 


2.3.5. Quantitative stems, -dwa ‘alone ', and -nke ' the whole/all ' always take 
L tone, preceded by H on the prefix, e.g. wena wédwa ' you alone’; lina lónke 
‘all of you’. 


2.4. Verbs 

Verb radicals of each structure, i.e. -C-, -VC-, -CVC-, -CVOVC-, ete., can be 
assorted into two tonal types, here labelled A and B; but with -CVC- radicals, 
some speakers from the older generation distinguish a third tonal type, or 
perhaps a sub-type of type B, which differs slightly from the latter in a few 
specific tenses. 

It must be noted that tone-patterns vary considerably from tense to tense. 
In certain tenses, tonal distinctiveness between radicals of types A and B is 
entirely neutralized.? The inclusion of an object concord in the verb con- 
struction often brings tonal changes. Final, as against non-final position in the 
utterance may condition a change of tone-pattern, in some cases. Depressor 
consonants, when occurring in certain positions in the verb construction, 
condition variant patterns in some instances. 

In this paper only a small sampling of moods and tenses will be considered, 
namely the following: infinitive; imperative; and simple forms of the present 
positive and negative tenses of the indicative mood. 


13 In this connexion see remarks in Carter, 1978, 15-17, regarding ‘a strong tendency to 
override lexical differentiation in favour of syntactic marking ’ in various other Bantu languages. 
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2.4.1. Infinitive 
2.4.1.1.1. In infinitive positive usage, without an object concord, tone patterns 
tally closely with those for nouns, with certain exceptions: notably, trisyllabic 
verb stems (i.e. from -CVCVC- radicals) of type B take HHL, not HLL The 
alternative tones shown in parentheses, for the first type-B item, are those 
used by some, mostly older speakers, for Bl verbs. The fourth item in the 
B column exemplifies a limited number of -CVC- radicals which, with some 
older speakers, take tones resembling those for type À verbs in this usage but 
conform with type B in most other tenses, and also when extended, as in the 
sixth B example. 

With radicals of up to -CVCVC- length, tonal contrast between types А 
and B is evident, but with longer radicals it is neutralized, as shown in the 
last pair of examples. 


À B 

ükülwa to fight ükupha (or to give 
ükuphä) 

úkwénza to make úkona to sin 

úkúkhethą фо choose ükülétha to bring 

ükübóna (or to see 

ükübona) 

ükükhéthisa to help choose üküléthísa фо help bring 


ükübónisa to show 
ükülimisisa to plough intensively ^ üküléthísana to help each other bring 


Depressor-conditioned variant patterns: 


üküyalisa to help close úkújabúla to be happy 
üküyalisisa to close firmly üküjabülisa to make happy 
ükülándelisa to cause to follow ükübüxisisa ќо question intensively 


The variant patterns exemplified here can be accounted for in the same way 
as with nouns (cf. 2.1.2, 2.1.3), 1.е. in terms of ће Depressor H-displacement 
rule stated in 4.3.4.3. 


2.4.1.1.2. When an object concord is added, tonal contrast between type-À 
and type-B radicals is neutralized except with -CVCVC- radicals, as shown in 
the third pair of examples below. The object concord bears H tone (except 
in some instances -ngi- and -gi- which have initial depressors), and in some 
cases additional H tone occurs on a later syllable. 


À B 
(a) üküyilwa to fight it [class 9] tktyipha to give it 
(b) &áküyikhétha to choose it üküyilétha to bring it 
(c) ükübákhéthisa to help them choose tükübäléthisa to help them bring 
[class 2] 
(d) &küyilimisisa to plough it ükübáhlólisisa to examine them 


intensively intensively 
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With & depressor in the object concord : 


А В 
(е) ükügilwa to fight them ükügipha to give them 
[class 8 or 10] 
(f) üküzikhétha ^ to choose them fiküzilétha to bring them 


(g) üXküngikhéthisa to help me choose — üküngilethisa to help me bring 
(А) üküzilimísisa to plough them üküngihlolisisa to examine me 
intensively intensively 

Variant patterns conditioned by a depressor in the radical : 

(4) ükübávalisa to help them close — ükübádlalisa to amuse them 

(j) üküngiyalisa фо help me close üküngidlalisa to amuse me 

(k) ükübálándelisa to send after them — ükübábügisisa to question them 
intensively 

(1) &küngilandelisa to send after me üküngibugisisa to question me 
intensively 

2.4.1.1.3. In examples (e) to (Л) above, the fact that -zi- (or -ngi-) only bears 

H tone before a -C- structure radical may possibly be explained by saying 

that in other cases its associated Н tone is realized on a later syllable, clustering 

with an existing H tone in some instances. 

Penultimate falling tone in examples (1) to (I) can be accounted for in terms 
of the Depressor H-displacement rule as usual. However, the pairs of examples 
(A) and (1) show loss of medtal Н tones, not only on the object concord which 
contains the depressor, but also on the nert syllable. It appears that ‘ depressor 
cancellation ', which applies to assimilated rather than to ‘true’ Н tones, is 
operative here, and not the Depressor H-displacement rule. It seems, therefore, 
that the medial H tones on syllables 3 and 4 in examples (d) and (k) may merely 
result from assimilation, since their cognates in (4) and (1), respectively, lose 
their high realization after a depressor (cf. 4.3.4.2, iiiv). In fact it is 
demonstrable that only the first and last H tones qualify as ‘ true’ Н tones in 
any of these examples, all medial ones being ‘ pseudo H tones ' attributable to 
assimilation (cf. 4.3.4.4). If the initial vowel, with its H. tone, is elided (as 
previously shown with certain nouns in 2.1.3.2), only the last of the H tones 
is retained in each of the above examples. By subjecting example (d) to this 
test, we get &kükho kuyilimísisa ‘there is no ploughing-it-intensively ', and 
all other examples respond similarly, losing &ll medial H tones if the initial 
H tone is absent. 


2.4.1.2.1. In the negative form of the infinitive, H tones оссағ on the infinitive 
prefix, and on the final vowel, for all structures, e.g. 


А üküngalwi not to fight B üküngaphi not to give 
üküngakheth{ not to choose üküngalethí ^ not to bring 
üküngahlakulií not to weed üküngabonisí not to show 


It is notable here that lexical tone distinctions between radicals of tonal 
types À and B are neutralized. Identical patterns occur for all items of equal 
length. 
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2.4.1.2.2. With an object concord added, the overall pattern of prefixal and 
final H tone remains precisely the same, e.g. (with class 9 object concord) : 


À üküngayilwi not to fight it В üküngayiphi not to give it 
üküngayikhethi not to choose it üküngayilethi поб to bring it 
ukungayihlakuli not to weed it üküngayibonisi not to show it 


Additional H tone associated with the object concord, which might have been 
expected in view of its presence in positive usage, appears to be neutralized 
here, in addition to radical-type tonal contrast. 


24.2. Imperative 
In almost all cases, tonal distinctions pertaining to radicals are neutralized 
in imperative usage. 


2.4.2.1. When there is no object concord, -C- structure radicals take the singular 
suffix -ána or plural suffix -anini. Longer radicals take -a and -áni (or optionally 
-aníni) -VC- structure radicals usually prefix y-, or w- before a back vowel. 
The tone-pattern in most cases comprises & single H tone on the penultimate 
syllable, but exceptions occur with -VC- and -CVC- radicals, in singular usage. 
Tonal distinctions between types A and B are realized only with -CVC- radicals, 


in singular usage. 


Singular 
А lwána fight ! В phána give! 
yenga (от yengá) ^ make! wona (or woná) sin! 
khetha (or khethá) choose! létha bring! 
bóna (or bóna) see! 
landéla follow ! fundisa teach ! 


The alternative patterns shown in parentheses are used by some, mostly 
older speakers? and they occur in utterance-final usage only. (Regarding 
bôna, cf. 2.4.1.1.1 above). 


Plural 
A Iwanini fight ye! B phanini give ye! 
yengáni make ye! wonäni sin ye! 
khethäni choose ye! letháni bring ye! 
landeláni follow ye! fundisáni teach ye! 


Examples with radicals up to -CVCVC- length are shown above. All longer 
items similarly take a single H. tone on the penultimate syllable. 


2.4.2.2. When an object concord is prefixed, this bears H tone (unless displaced 
due to an initial depressor), but F tone before a -C- structure radical, in 
utterance-final usage (due to the ‘final low’ intonational rule, cf. 4.3.4.1). 
H tone also occurs on the suffix, which is -é for singular, or -éni for plural; 


13 Notably the Rev, J. Danisa and Mr. R. Mpande (of. note 2). 
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and intervening syllables, unless penultimate or depressed, also take high 
realization. Tonal distinctions between radicals of type À and type B are 
entirely neutralized in all cases. 


Singular 
А В 
(а) (y)lwé fight it! [class 9] (y)iphé give it! 
(b) (y)ikhethé choose it! (y)lethé bring it | 
(c) bákhéthisé help them choose! báléthisé ^ help them bring! 


Depressor-conditioned variant patterns: 
(d) gikhéthé choose them! [class 8 or 10]  ziléthé bring them ! 


(e) ngikhéthisé help me choose! ngiléthisé help me bring! 
(f) ngivalisé help me close! ngidjalisé amuse me! 
Plural 

A B 
(g) (y)ilwóni fight ye it! (y)iphéni give ye it! 
(h) (y)ikhéthéni choose ye it! (y)iléthéni bring ye it 
(s) bákhéthiséni help ye them choose! báléthiséni help ye them bring! 
Depressor-conditioned variant patterns: 
(J) gilwéni fight ye them ! [class 8 or 10] ziphéni give ye them ! 
(k) gikhéthéni choose ye them ! ziléthéni ^ bring уе them! 
(1) ngikhéthiséni help ye me choose! ngiléthiséni help ye me bring! 
(m) zilàndeléni follow ye them! gifündiséni teach ye them ! 
(n) nglyaliséni help ye me close! ngidlaliséni amuse ye me! 


In items (f) and (n), no displacement of the initial H. tone occurs (in terms of 
the Depressor H-displacement rule), because the next consonant is also a 
depressor. In these examples it should also be noted that H is not displaced 
from syllable 2 on to 3. The fact that the Displacement rule 1s again apparently 
inoperative here (as was noted for certain infinitive forms, see 2.4.1.1.-3) 
suggests that medial H tones in this tense, when they do occur, represent 
assimilated high realization: ‘ pseudo’ rather than true H tones (cf. 4.3.4.4). 
This is discussed more fully under 2.4.3.2 below. 


2.4.3. Present indicative positive tense 

In its ‘ simple implication ’ !* this tense has two forms, their choice being 
contextually determined. Utterance-finally the ‘long’ form, with infix -ya- 
after the subject concord, is obligatory, and it also occurs non-finally when 
there is an object concord in agreement with a stated object. Otherwise the 
‘short’ form without -ya~ is mainly employed.15 


2.4.3.1. In the simple positive ‘ long ' form, with infix -ya-, without an object 
concord, tones are аз follows : 


Mie. without any aspectual affixes; see Doke, 1027, 162 ff. 
15 For fuller details see Doke, 1927, 344-9; and Pelling, 1974, 22-3. 
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First or second person subject concords take L tone, and so does the infix 
-ya- when following them. Breathy voicing (ie. imposed depression feature) 
on the subject concord is optional. Stem tones vary according to the tonal 
type of the radical, e.g. 


А В 
yyalwa you are fighting uyapha (or you are giving 
uyaphá) 
pyenza you are making uyági you know 
gyakhetha you are choosing yyalétha you are bringing 
uyabóna you see 
uyakhethisa you help choose uyalethisa you help bring 
uyayalisa you help close uyabonisa you show 
uyalimisisa you plough intensively ^ uyahlolisisa you examine intensively 
uyalandelisa you help follow yyabuzisisa you ask intensively 


These examples demonstrate that no H tone at all occurs with type-À items. 
Type B1 takes an optional final H tone. Longer type-B items take H tone on 
the penultimate or, with more than three stem syllables, on the antepenultimate 
syllable, unless, as in the last example, depressor H-displacement confers F tone 
on the penultimate instead (as in infinitives, in 2.4.1.1.1 above, and in nouns, 
cf. 2.1.2). 

All third person subject concords when used with this tense take H tone 
(except -zi-, of classes 8 and 10, which displaces its H tone). H tone also 
spreads to -ya- (except with type ВІ radicals) and to any later syllables, unless 
depressed, before the last H (or F) tone, e.g. 


A B 
üyálwa he [class 1] is fighting üyapha (or һе is giving 

üyaphá) 
xiyálwa they [class 8 or 10] fight тіуарһа (or they give 

ziy&üphá) 
üyénza he makes üyäzi he knows 
üyákhetha Һе chooses &yálétha he brings 

üyábóna he sees 

üyäkhéthisa he helps choose üyáléthisa Һе helps bring 
üyéyalisa he helps close üyádlalisa Һе amuses 
üyálimisisa he ploughs intensively üyáhlólisisa he examines intensively 
üyálándelisa he helps follow üyébügisisa Һе asks intensively 


It may be noted that tone-patterns here closely resemble those for cognate 
infinitive forms previously exemplified in 2.4.1.1.1 above. Depressor H-displace- 
ment is again evident here. In the second pair of examples it is due to an 
initial depressor in the subject concord, while in the last pair, and in the third- 
last type-A item, a depressor in the stem is responsible. Tonal contrast between 
types A and B is maintained, except with VCV stems and those of four or 
more syllables. 
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2.4.8.2. When an object concord is used with the ‘long’ positive form, in 
some cases additional H tone occurs in the pattern, sometimes on a later 
syllable, as shown in the following examples. 


With first or second person subject concords 


À B 

(a) uyayilwa you fight it [class 9] uyayipha you give it 

(b) uyayénza you make it pyayagl you know it 

(c) myayikhétha you choose it yyayilétha you bring it 

(d) wyabakhéthisa you help them [class 2] uyababonisa you show them 
choose 

(e) wyabayalisa you help them close uyabadlalisa you amuse them 

(f) uyayilimisisa you plough it uyabahlolisisa you examine them 
intensively intensively 

(g) uyabalandelisa you send after them uyababugisisa you question them 


intensively 


In all pairs above except (d) and (e), tonal distinctiveness between type-A and 
type-B radicals is neutralized, since, with the type-A items H tone (assignable 
as co-exponent of the object concord morpheme) is realized on the same syllable 
as that which bears H tone in the type-B items. The latter appear to give zero 
realization to H from the object concord morpheme; or, as an alternative 
interpretation, it clusters with the radical H exponent. 

In examples (d) and (e), however, radicals do retain distinctiveness between 
type A and type B due to differing H-tone placement, and to H and F contrast, 
respectively. Penultimate F tone there, as also in both (g) examples, is con- 
ditioned by depressor H-displacement. 


With third person subject concords 
A B 
(а) áyáyilwa be fights it üyáyipha he gives it 
(b) giyéyilwa they [class 8 or 10] аге  giyásipha they [8 or 10] are 
fighting it giving to us 
(с) üyáyénga he makes it üyéyägi he knows it 
(d) äyäyikhétha he chooses it üyäyilétha he brings it 


(e) &yábákhéthisa һе helps them choose — üyábábónisa Һе shows them 
(f) báyángikhéthisa they help me choose  béyängibonisa they show me 
(g) &yábáyalisa he helps them close üyábádlalisa he amuses them 
(Л) givéngivalisa they [8 or 10] help me siydngidlalisa they [8 or 10] 


close amuse me 

(f) üyáyilimisisa Һе ploughs it üyábáhlólisisa he examines them 
intensively intensively 

(7) &yágilimisisa he ploughs them üyángihlolisisa he examines me 
intensively intensively 


(k) üáyábálándelisa he sends after them üyábábügisisa he questions them 
intensively 
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Ав with first or second person concords, radical distinctiveness is again 
neutralized here, except in the case of CVCVC radicals, i.e. pairs (e) to (8), 
where the placement of the last H tone differs, for types А and В, or H contrasts 
with F zone. 

Depressor-conditioned H-displacement is evident, initially, in items (b) and 
(А) above; and medially in the type-A items of (g) and (A) (as compared with 
(f)) anc in both (E) examples. 

There are other instances, however, where depressors merely cancel H tone, 
without displacing it. For example, in the type B item of (f) (as compared 
with (e)) syllable 4 does not bear H tone, displaced from syllable 3 It thus 
appears that ‘ depressor cancellation ', which applies to assimilated rather than 
to ‘true’ H tones, is operative here (cf. 4.3.4.4), and not the Depressor H-dis- 
placement rule. It seems, therefore, that the medial H tones on Syllables 3 
and 4 in üyábábónisa are the result of assimilation, since their cognates in 
báyángibonisa lose their high realization. The status of ‘ pseudo Н” tones 
can be similarly assumed for syllables 3 and 4 in the two (1) examples if we 
compare them with those of the (7) examples. In fact the likelihood that only 
the first and last Н tones qualify as true ' H tones, in all the examples in this 
set, is strengthened if we note the total absence of medial H tones in the 
previous set, after a non-high prefix. (Cf. 2.4.1.1.3 and 2.4.2.2 where this was 
noted for the infinitive and the imperative.) 


2.4.3.3. Present indicative positive tense, ‘ short’ form 

In the ‘short’ form of the present positive indicative tense, which lacks 
the infix -ya-, tones are as follows when there is no object concord. 

First or second person subject concords take L tone, with optional breathy 
voicing, аз with the ‘long’ form. Stem tones vary. Tonal type А requires 
L tone only. Type Bl takes L tone (being here indistinguishable from type A1), 
while all longer type-B verbs take H tone on the penultimate syllable. (This 
includes B4 and longer verbs, which in this respect take different H-tone 
placement compared with the ' long ' form of this tense.) 


А В 

glwa kuhlé he fights well upha kuhlé he gives well 

wenza ігіуе you make tea — wägi indlela you know the way 

ajlima kakhülu we plough a lot  sjlétha inyama ме bring meat 

ngikhethisa ábántwana I help the ngibonisa ábántu I show people 
children choose 

lilimisisa insimu you(pl)plough  lihlolisisa ábántu you (pl.) examine 
the field people intensively 
intensively 


With third person subject concords, H tone occurs on the subject concord 
before CV and VCV stems (actually on the initial stem vowel with the latter, 
as the vowel of the concord is elided), and before all stems with an initial 
depressor consonant. Іп other cases, H tone on the concord is optional (but 
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zi- is always low). When Н does occur on the concord, all following syllables 
before the penultimate assimilate to high realization (i.e. bear ‘ pseudo ' H tone), 
unless preceded by a depressor. This high realization is absent if, as frequently 
happens, the concord does not take H tone (as is normal іп Zulu). All stems of 
two or more syllables take penultimate H tone. Differences between types А 


and B are totally neutralized in this usage. 


A B 
ülwa kuhlé hefights well úpha kuhlé he gives well 
wénza itiye he makes tea wazi indlela he knows the way 
bélima kakhülu they plough bÉlétha inyama they bring meat 
úbhšla kakhülu he writes a lot 4 Ша kakhülu Һе plays a lot 
ФЫйкШа kuhlé he weeds well  tis&bénza kuhlé he works well 
gilimisa Ábántu they [8 or 10] zibonisa ábántu they [8 or 10] show 
help people people 
plough 
zigijfma kakhülu they [8 ог 10]  zidlalísa ábántu they [8 or 10] amuse 
run fast people 
bÉfHmÉlána kuhlé they plough  b#b6nisäna inkomo they show each 
well for each other the cattle 
other 


zibhalelana kakhülu they [8 or 10]  zidlalisána kakhülu 
write to each 


other a lot 


they [class 8 or 10] 
amuse each other a 
lot 


2.4.4. Present Indicative Negative tense 16 

In the ‘simple implication’ form of this tense, tone-patterns display no 
tonal distinction between radicals of type А and type В (unlike Zulu). Also, 
subject concords show no tonal distinctiveness according to person or class. 
Presence of an object concord, however, does condition a different set of tone- 
patterns. 


2.4.4.1. When there is no object concord, H tone occurs on one syllable only, 
for all structures. For the active form this is realized on the penultimate 
syllable ; for the passive form, on the final syllable. 


Active form: a + Subject Concord + Radical + i 


À B 
awülwi you do not fight awüphi you do not give 
akóngi he does not make &kági he does not know 
azikhéthi they [8 or 10] do not agiléthi they [8 or 10] do not 

choose bring 

awubóni you do not see 

(a)kakhethisi he does not help choose (a)kabonisi he does not show 
angiyalisi I do not help close &ngidlalisi І do not amuse 


16 This tense form serves as the negative counterpart for both the ‘long’ and the ‘short’ 
positive forms described above in 2.4.3.1-2 and 2.4.3.3. 


Passwe form’ a + Subject Concord + Radical + (i) ж-а 
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A B 
akulwiwé it is not being fought akuphiwá 
akwenziwá itis not being made akwagiwä 
akukhethwá it is not being chosen akulethwá 
akuhlakulwá it is not being weeded akuboniswá 
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it is not being given 

it is not known 

it is not being brought 
it is not being shown 


2.4.4.2. When an object concord is used with this tense, the standard tone- 
patterns are as shown in examples (a) to (f) below. Besides penultimate 
H tone as before, all earlier syllables except the first are here realized as high. 


(d) abáyikhéthi 
(е) awübákhéthisi 


(f) asiyilimisisi 


B 
you do not fight it  awuüvyiphi 
we do not make it asíyázi 
І до not make them  agingägi 
[8 or 10] 
they do not choose it abdyiléthi 
you do not help them awübäléthisi 
choose 
we do not plough it akdsihldlisisi 


you do not give it 
we do not know it 
they [8 or 10] do not 
know me 

they do not bring it 
you do not help thenı 
bring 

he does not examine 
us intensively 


А large number of deviant tone patterns must also be taken into account, 
however, as shown in the next set of examples : 


A 
(g) angiyilwi 


(h) angibákhéthi 
(5) angizikhéthi 
(7) agibäkhéthisi 
(k) agingikhethisi 
(1) angibävalisi 


(m) awisiyimbéli 
(n) akángivimbéli 


(о) angiyilimisisi 
(p) angigilimisísi 
(q) abäsilängelisi 


(r) &ngibálángelísi 


B 
I do not fight it angiyíphi 
I do not choose them angiyiléthi 
I do not choose them angiziléthi 
[8 or 10] 
they [8 or 10] do not azibábónisi 
help them choose 
they [8 or 10] do not azingibonisi 
help me choose 
I do not help them 
close 
you do not obstruct us asíbázingéli 
he does not obstruct  akágixingéli 
me 
I do not plough it 
intensively 


angibádlalisi 


I do not give it 
I do not bring it 
I do not bring them 


they [8 or 10] do not 
show them 

they [8 or 10] do not 
show me 

I do not amuse 
them 

we do not hunt them 
he does not hunt 
them [8 or 10] 


angibáhlólísisi I do not examine 


them intensively 


І do not plough them  awüngihlolisisi you do not examine 


[8 or 10] intensively 
they do not send 
after us 

I do not send after 
them 


asikübüzisisi 


me intensively 
we do not question 
you intensively 


angibábügisisi I do not question 


them intensively 
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А В 
(s) asíbáyalelisi we do not bid them — abásijabulisi they do not make us 
farewell happy 
(t) angibáyalelisi I do not bid them angibäjabulisi I do not make them 
farewell happy 
(ч) agingivalelisi they [8 or 10] do not azingijabulisi they [8 or 10] do not 
bid me farewell make me happy 


While in examples (a) to (f) all syllables except the first and last were realized 
as high, examples (g) to (u) all deviate from that overall contour in one way 
or another. 

Displacement of H tone from syllable 2, when the latter has an initial 
depressor and the next syllable does not, as in items (g), (A), (7), (4), (o), (r) 
and (4) is predictable in terms of the general Depressor H-displacement rule. 

When syllable 3 has an initial depressor, however, the H-displacement rule 
appears to be inoperative, judging from examples (k) and (p), where H on the 
next syllable might have been expected, and examples (n) and (и), where rising 
Н оп 3 might be expected, due to а following depressor. Likewise, syllable 4 
appears to be exempt, judging from examples (s), (t) and (u). 

This apparent anomaly resembles what was previously encountered in the 
present positive tense (cf. 2.4.3.2). It can be similarly accounted for here, by 
interpreting as true high tones, only those which occur first and last in these 
patterns, all others being attributed to assimilatory ' spreading ' or ‘ bridging’, 
such high realization being merely subject to cancellation after а depressor, 
not displacement. 


2.4.5. Evaluating tonal exponence tn verb constructions 

From the evidence of systematic tonal contrasts and their correlation with 
morphemic or morphosyntactic differences in our data, we shall here attempt 
to draw certain conclusions regarding the roles of tone in Ndebele verb con- 
structions. 


2.4.5.1. Tonal formulae for verb tenses 

To systematize the tone patterns occurring with each tense it is convenient 
to employ a ‘tonal formulae’ system outlined in an earlier paper (Rycroft, 
1979). This involves citing only the placement of high or falling tones within 
the word-forms. Final, penultimate and antepenultimate stem syllables are 
best symbolized by counting backwards from the end and labelling them as 
syllables ‘Z’,‘ Y' and ' X ’ respectively. Final H tone can thus be represented 
as 2”, penultimate H tone as ‘ Y ”, and so on. For additional, earlier H tones, 
syllables are numbered from the beginning, as 1, 2, etc.; so ‘Í?’ denotes 
initial H tone. It must be emphasized, however, that only true H tones are 
taken into account, since assimilated high realization is predictable from the 
context. The zero symbol ‘@’ is used when no H or F tones occur at all. 
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2.4.5.2. Infinitive positive forms 

All the apparently diverse tone patterns employed in Infinitive positive 
forms (cf. 2.4.1) can be symbolized by one or other of the following three 
formulae: ІХ, ІҮ, and 1(2), provided that operation of the Depressor 
H-displacement rule (cf. 4.3.4.3) and the Assimilation rule (4.3.4.2, iii and iv) 
are taken as understood, to account for phonologically conditioned variant 
patterns and assimilated (or ‘ pseudo ") high tones. 


(a) Without an object concord : 


ІХ accounts for types A2 (and longer type A) and B4 (and longer) ; 
Í Y accounts for types Al, and B2 and B3; 
Í (Z) accounts for type B1. 


To explain: Í X symbolizes ‘true’ H tone on the first and on the third-last 
syllable. By the Assimilation rule, intermediate syllables, standing between 
these two, assimilate to ‘pseudo’ H realization unless depressed. By the 
Depressor H-displacement rule, if syllable X is depressed and the next is not, 
H tone will be displaced from it on to syllable Y (as F tone if the word is final). 


(6) With an object concord, all tonal distinctions between types A and B are 
neutralized except between types A3 and B3: 

{ X accounts for all trisyllabic and longer stems, except type B3. 

{ Ÿ accounts for all shorter stems, and for type B3. 


The first H tone can here be assessed as pertaining to the initial vowel, and the 
second as being a tonal co-exponent of the object concord, radical tones being 
entirely neutralized in this construction. 


2.4.5.3. Infinitive negative forms 

The single formula, Í 2 accounts for all infinitive negative forms, with or 
without an object concord. To explain: syllable no. 2, being intermediate 
and not depressed, assimilates to ‘ pseudo ' Н. Syllable 3, -nga-, has a depressor, 
thus cancelling assimilation for that syllable and all later intermediate syllables 
before the final ‘true’ H tone. The initial and final H tones appear to pertain 
to the affixes on which they are realized, in this construction, radical tone being 
entirely neutralized. 


2.4.5.4. Imperative forms 
All singular and plural examples without object concord, in 2.4.2.1, can be 
covered by two formulae : 


(Z) for type A2, singular 
Y for all others (or rarely Y ; see note 17) 
With an object concord, Í 2 applies to all singular forms, and Í Y to all 
plural forms, type A/B distinctions being entirely neutralized. (As noted in 


2.4.2.2, the occurrence of F instead of H tone on syllable 1 before monosyllabic 
stems can be accounted for by the Final Low rule (cf. 4.3.4.1).) 
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2.4.5.5. Present indicative positive tense, ‘long’ form 

All tone patterns for the ‘long’ form of the present indicative positive 
tense, as exemplified in 2.4.3.1 and 2.4.3.2 above can be tabulated as follows, 
provided that operation of the Depressor H-displacement rule (cf. 4.3.4.3) and 
the Assimilation rule (4.3.4.2, iii and iv) are taken as understood, to account 
for phonologically conditioned variant patterns and assimilated high tones. 


TABLE 1. Tonal formulae for present indicative positive tense: ‘long’ form 


Tonal type Wuh S.C. of Wsth S.C. of 
1/2 person 3rd person 
I. Without object concord 
Al 0 ГҮ 
A2(4-)* 0 [X 
B1 (2) 1 (2) 
B2, B3 Ÿ ІҮ 
B4(-+)* x {X 
П. With object concord 
A3(4-)*, B4(4-)* X {x 
all others Y í Y 


* (+) = also all longer verbs of this tonal type. 


Operation of the Depressor H-displacement rule applies only to the terms 
‘Í’ and ‘X’ in the above formulae, since penultimate and final syllables are 
exempt from it (as stated in 4.3.4.3). If syllable 1 has an initial depressor, 
for example, as in the subject concord gi- (class 8 or 10) and is followed by 
a non-depressor, Н tone indicated as ‘1’ in a formula will be displaced on to 
syllable 2, ie. Í => 2, in terms of the rule. Similarly, X => Y in verbs like 
-yalisa (when utterance-final and bearing tone from a third person subject 
concord or from an object concord). 

Operation of the Assimilation rule accounts for high medial realization in 
& word-form like üyábábónisa and its absence in báyángibonísa (cf. 2.4.3.2), 
both of which share the formula ‘ Í Y °. 

To complete our tonal study of this tense form, what conclusions can we 
draw concerning the roles played by tone? (We shall here employ certain 
terms in the sense in which they are used in P. H. Matthews, 1974 (ch. viii), 
relating to his ‘ word and paradigm ' model for handling inflectional morphology ; 
but this question will not be pursued in depth.) 

(a) From the table of formulae above, it appears that in constructions with 
first or second person subject concords, and no object concord, late H tone 
characterizes word-forms based on a radical of tonal type B, while zero H tone 
occurs with type-À radicals. 

(b) With radicals of tonal type B, specific placement of their associated 
Н tone is determined by the number of stem syllables in the construction. 
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(c) Among the attributes of radicals of tonal type А, must be added their 
power of constraint regarding the placement of H tones which are (part) 
exponens of other morphemes or morphosyntactic properties. With a third 
person subject concord, they appear to condition multiple or extended realiza- 
tion for the ' third person ' H tone, both initially, and either on syllable X or Y, 
depending on the number of stem syllables. (This is a feature of Ndebele, but 
in Zulu the initial realization is absent: cf. Rycroft, 1979, 7-8.) 

(d) In constructions with a type-A radical and a first or second person 
subject concord, a H tone occurs when an object concord is added. This H tone 
can thus perhaps be deemed an exponent of the morphosyntactic property, 
‘Object Marker’, which has additional exponence through the segmental 
object concord (which also gives cumulative exponence for the additional 
properties, ‘Person’, ‘Number’ and ‘ Class’). However, in constructions 
with third person subject concords, or with type-B radicals, no such additional 
Н tone is specifically identifiable as ‘ Object Marker ' exponent when an object 
concord is added. It can thus be regarded either as neutralized in such cases, 
or as clustering with another, i.e. as taking cumulative exponence. 

(e) From viewing all formulae on the right-hand side of the table, it is clear 
that the presence of H tone on syllable 1 is correlated with the use of third 
person subject concords. That is to say, initial H tone appears to serve as an 
exponent of the underlying morphemic or morphosyntactic property, * Third 
Person °’, which has additional exponence through the segmental subject concord 
(which also provides cumulative exponence for the additional properties, 
* Person ’, ‘ Class ' and ‘ Number’). 

(f) Among the exponence features assignable to this particular tense must 
be added the fact that it allows or requires the various H and F tones (assignable 
to the various constituent morphemes or morphosyntactic properties) to be 
realized in these particular configurations. Various other tenses wield different 
powers of constraint regarding placement, neutralization, etc., of these tones. 


2.4.5.6. Present indicative positive tense, ‘short’ form 

Ав demonstrated previously in 2.4.3.3, tonal distinctiveness between radicals 
of types À and B is apparent when first or second person subject concords are 
used with this tense form (except with CV stems); but with third person 
subject concords, such tonal distinctiveness is totally neutralized. 


TABLE 2. Тола formulae for ‘short’ form of present indicative positive tense 
With S.C. of With S.C. of 
1/2 person 3rd person 


All type A, and ВІ 9 
(D* Y 
АП A and B 


* Syllable 1 takes H if a дергеввог immediately follows. Otherwise H is optional there. 
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The status of the initial H tone, obligatory with third person concords if 
a depressor follows, but otherwise optional, is not that of a ‘ pseudo’ H tone, 
since it is not attributable to assimilation. If it ts (optionally) used when no 
depressor follows, it fulfils the role of a ‘true’ H tone insofar as it conditions 
© pseudo ’ H realization on any syllables that follow it (before the penultimate, 
which has ‘ true’ H tone). What is irregular about it, however, is the fact that 
a preceding depressor (as found in the class 8 or 10 subject concord, gi-) merely 
causes cancellation of H, if no depressor follows, not displacement of H, 
realized on the next syllable, which is what would be expected in terms of the 
Depressor H-displacement rule that usually applies to all such ‘ true’ H tones. 
This point will be discussed further in Section 3.2.3. 


2.4.5.7. Present indicative negative tense 

All tone-patterns employed in the simple present negative indicative tense 
in Ndebele (as exemplified in 2.4.4 above) can be concisely covered by the 
following formulae which record the placement of true H tones, provided that 
the relevant Tonal Assimilation rules (cf. 4.3.4.2, iii and iv) and the Depressor 
H-displacement rule (4.3.4.3) are taken as understood. The latter rule applies 
only to syllable 2, in these formulae, since syllables Y and Z are not ‘ earlier 
than penultimate ', which is one of the general conditions for its operation. 


TABLE 3. Tonal formulae for present indicative negative tense. (Applicable to 
verbs of all tonal types, with subject concords of all persons and classes.) 


Active Passive 
I. Without object concord Y Z 
س‎ 
H. With object concord $Y 


Regarding the roles played by tone in this tense, the situation appears to 
differ very considerably from what happens in the present indicative positive 
tense, judging from our previous findings. The fact that radical H tone which 
is often а feature of type-B radicals is neutralized in the negative tense, and 
that H tones assignable to certain other constituent morphemes or morpho- 
syntactic properties are systematically ordered regarding placement, must be 
recognized as an important exponence feature of this particular tense. 

Tentative conclusions might be expressed as follows : 

(a) Radicals of type À and type B show no tonal contrast. 

(b) Subject concords show no tonal distinctiveness reflecting person or 
class. 

(c) Late H tone (penultimate or final) plus the neutralization of radical 
H for type-B verbs, serves as an exponent of Negativity, its joint co-exponents 
being initial a-, and (except in passive forms) final -i. 

(d) Early H tone, on syllable 2 unless displaced through phonological 
conditioning, serves as an exponent of the property, ' Object Marker ', its joint 
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co-exponent being the segmental object concord, which occurs one syllable 
later. This apparent anticipatory placement, for this H tone, contrasts strongly 
with what occurs in the cognate positive tense, where it most commonly takes 
postponed placement (cf. 2.4.3.2). 


2.4.5.8. How shall we proceed to account for the distribution of H tones in all 
the various examples which bear this particular negative tense inflection ? 
Among various descriptive models that could be applied here, one of the current 
techniques of generative phonology is quite effective, whereby surface forms 
are ‘derived’ from underlying constructs. An affinity may be noted between 
this technique and that employed in Spaandonck, 1967, where certain syllables 
were deemed ' morphotoneme cells’, having underlying H tone which was 
generally realized elsewhere according to stated rules. A similar approach, 
for Zulu, was demonstrated in Rycroft, 1979. 

Tables 4 and 5 offer a hypothetical derivation scheme of this kind for 
tone-patterns occurring in the present indicative negative tense in Ndebele. 
Here, underlying +H has been assigned to the tense suffix, and also to the 
object concord when employed. The case for positing an underlying association 
between the tense suffix and H tone is supported by the fact that passive 
forms actually bear final H tone, as do also the negative infinitive forms in 
2.4.1.2.1-2 above. Motivation for the subsequent modifying rules is assignable 
to the tense morpheme, such powers of constraint being among its exponence 
features. The last two rules in Table 5, however, are general phonological rules 
(as stated in 4.3.4.3 and in 4.3.4.2, iii-iv). Forms following double arrows are 
actual surface forms. Forms in parentheses represent hypothetical intermediate 
stages preceding the final output 


TABLE 4. Present indicative negatwe tense, without object concord 
Underlying By deletion By left 
of radical Н shifting 


(a) Active forms 


(i) Tonal type A radicals 


a-si-1w-í -- => asilwi 

a-si-kheth-{ -- -> asikhéthi 

a-si-hlakul-i -- -> asihlaküli 
(H) Tonal type B 

a-8i-ph'-{ (азір) => asiphi 

a-si-léth~{ (asilethi) = asiléthi 


a-si-bénis-i (asibonisi) -> asibonisi 


(b) Passive forms 
B-si-ph'-iwá => asiphiwá 
a-si-léth-wá —> asilethwá 
a-si-bônis-wé => asiboniswá 
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TABLE Б. Present indicative negative tense with object concord 17 


By deletion By left By depressor 
Underlying of radical H shifting H-displacement By assimilation 


a-si-yi-ph’-i (asiyiphi) =» asíyiphi 


a-si-yi-léth-i  (asiyilethf) (astyiléthi) = = aslyiléthi 
-zí- (asizilethi) => asiziléthi 

~zi-yi- (asiytlethi) (agiyiléthi) => agiyiléthi 

a-si-yi-bônis-i (asiyibonisi)  (asiyibonisi) = =  asiyíbónísi 
-ri- (asizibonisi) => asizibonísi 

-gi-yi- (aziyibonist) ^ (agiyibonisi  aziyíbonísi =>  agiyibónísi 

&-si-yi-dlális-i (asiyidlalisi) | (asiyidlalisi) — = aalyidlalisi 

-gi-yi- (agiyidlalisi) ^ (ашу! ай) > agiyídlalisi 

-gi-ngi- (agingidlalisi) => azíngidlalísi 


Note: Only tonal type B items are shown here, derivations for type А are identical except 
that no radical H needs to be deleted. 
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Іһ Nguni languages in general, monosyllabic-stem nouns can be assorted 
into one or other of two tonal types, À and B, with low and with high tone 
on the stem, respectively. Polysyllabic-stem nouns are mostly divisible into 
four tonal types. In several earlier publications (inter aha, Rycroft, 1979, 9-23) 
these have been termed А, В, C and D, to avoid stating actual tone-patterns, 
because some tonal types have several variant patterns. Monosyllabic stems 
are labelled as Al and B1; disyllabic stems as A2, B2, C2 and D2; trisyllabic 
as АЗ, B3, and so on. Stems retain their basic tonal type when suffixally 
extended: А1 stems when extended take the same patterns as A2 and АҘ 
stems; ВІ stems graduate to B2 and B3, and so on. Adjective and relative 
stems can be similarly grouped. 

Verbs are of two tonal types in most Nguni languages; but Xhosa and the 
Zululand dialect of Zulu employ three types, in polysyllabic verbs, the 
distinction between types B and C being apparently related to vowel-length 
distinctions in Common Bantu starred forms (cf. Rycroft, 19802, 34-8). 

While Ndebele largely conforms with general Nguni practice regarding 
tonal typology, certain deviations in tone-patterns are apparent. Notably, 
Ndebele employs initial H tone in all nouns of tonal type А, while most other 


17 English meanings for examples m Tables 4 and 5 are as follows: ‘ we do not fight’; ‘ we 
do not choose’; ‘ we do not need’; “е do not give’; ‘ we do not bring’; ‘ we do not show’; 
© we are not given’; ' we are not brought’; ‘ we are not shown’. 


‘ we do not give it’ [class 9]; ‘ we do not brng it’; ‘ we do not bring them ’ [class 8 or 10]; 
‘ They [class 8 or 10] do not bring 15” [class 9]; * we do not show it’; ‘ we do not show them’; 
‘they do not show it’; ° we do not amuse it’; ‘ they do not amuse16' ; * they do not amuse ше”. 

Е ing tone-marking, here: The high tone mark (', or " if there із в rising onset and 
depressed high pitoh—of. 4.3.4.3) has beon p above all syllables whose surface realization 
is Н, even when this 1s in fact attributable to assimilation. In Zulu examples, the pitch downstep 
mark (') appears where relevant (since downstep signals a morphemic tonal boundary, in certain 
cases). In these two respeots, tone-marking conventions used here differ slightly from those 
used in most of my previous writings, where assimilated H realization is nof marked as H. Тһе 
present tone-marking conventions tally, in fact, with those followed in Tables 8 and 9 m Ryoroft, 
1979. The divergence from my usual, simplified marking system 1s explained in op. cit., pp. 20-28, 
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Nguni languages (except for the Gcaleka-Rharhabe or ' Ciskeian" dialect of 
Xhosa) 1% do not, e.g. Zulu: abantwányana; Ndebele: ábántwányana ' small 
children ?.29 

There also seems to be a general tendency in Ndebele to discard penultimate 
F tones, and final H tones, in favour of L tones. In some cases this is reflected 
in an apparent fusion between two, and in some instances three tonal types, 
among nouns in particular, which presents certain classificatory problems, as 
noted in 2.1.6. 

In accounting for tonal differences between Ndebele and Zulu, however, it 
is insufficient merely to note such surface phenomena as final H tone loss, or 
loss of penultimate F tone, or accretion of initial H tones, in Ndebele. The 
evidence suggests the operation of a fundamental process of tonal standardiza- 
tion or generalization, in Ndebele, by which the contrasts between different 
tonal types among lexical items have been reduced or neutralized in some 
cases, compared with Zulu. 


3.1. Noun tone-patterns m Zulu and Ndebele 

To take up the matter of noun tone patterns in Ndebele from where we 
left it, in 2.1.6, let us now compare the Ndebele tones with those of Zulu, for 
cognate nouns. 


8.1.1. Monosyllabic-stem nouns 


Zulu Ndebele 
Type A1 abántu &bäntu people 
igindlu izindlu houses 
indlu іп а house 
Туре ВІ iif isito disease 
inté into thing 


For Al nouns, Zulu items with disyllabic prefix lack the initial H tone 
found in Ndebele. For Bl nouns, Zulu employs final H tone while Ndebele 
does not (except among Ndebele I speakers as noted previously). If the initial 
vowel is elided (see 2.1.1) Al and ВІ nouns in Zulu are still tonally distinctive, 
while in Ndebele II they are not, e.g. 


Zulu А1 bantu Bl asitó 
Ndebele А1 bantu Bl sito 


It seems reasonable to assume that Bl nouns in Ndebele originally had 
final H tone, as in Zulu, but that this has subsequently been lost (though 
some Ndebele І speakers still retain it). 


3.1.2. Disyllabic-stem nouns 

In Zulu there are four clearly distinct tonal types, labelled here as A2, B2, 
C2 and D2 (plus a rare E2 type disregarded here as it is absent in Ndebele). 

19 See Davoy, 1975, 152; Pahl, 1977, 18-19; Louw, 1979, 45-6. 


% Туре-А1 ог А? nouns with monosyllabic prefix do, however, take initial H tone in all Nguni 
languages, e.g. іп п (house), fntaba (mountain). 
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Zulu Ndebele 
Type A2 abántwana ábántwana children 
izinkwána iginkwâna small loaves 
izindlwana fgindlwana small houses 
Type B2 ébéténa ábáfána boys 
tgifána Апа slight diseases 
igidlwina igidlwána small feasts 
Type C2 for Z isikhwima fsikhwama bag 
(A2 pipor Nd) irikhwâma &ikhwâma bags 
isigddo isigodo tree stump 
irigôdo igigodo tree stumps 
Type D2 for Z isikhathí isikhathi time 
(A2(ii) for Nd) igikhàthi igikháthi T 
isigodi izigodi valleys 


The downstepped pitch realization for the last H tone in Zulu B2, C2 and 
D2 nouns (marked as !) does not seem to be consistently observed in Ndebele, 
though it may optionally occur. 

It is probable that in Ndebele four main tonal types were originally 
distinguished, as in Zulu, but that types C2 and D2 have now, in norma] usage, 
become indistinguishable from type A2. It is interesting to note that those 
problematical À2 nouns which were seen in 2.1.3 above to require separate 
sub-grouping as A2(ïi), on account of their unpredictable tonal deviation when 
suffixally extended, are in fact cognates of nouns of non-A types in Zulu, 
i.e. either of type C2 or D2. 


3.1.3. Trisyllabic-stem nouns | 
Іп Zulu, four main types, АЗ, B3, C3 and D3 are distinguished (plus several 
additional types, relatively rare, among non-derived stems). 


Zulu Ndebele 
Type A3 abantwänyana  äbéntwänyana small children 
indlwanyüna indlwanyana tiny house 
Type B3 infwhnyana intwányana tiny thing 
ЕРЕ fndunyâna small officer 
Type C3 isikhwaména isikhwámána small bag 
Ани fzikhwamána small bags 
Type D3 isikháshána isíkhátshána & short time 
ixikháshána {gikhatshäna short times 
(Al + C2 pattern in Z) ithendéle ithendele partridge 
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In Ndebele, the cognates of the four main Zulu types, namely A3, B3, C3 
and D3, do not show a four-way tonal contrast as in Zulu. When the nouns 
occur in their normal forms, with full prefix, as above, only а two-way tonal 
contrast is maintained: АЗ and ВЗ are tonally identical (although they derive 
from non-identical disyllabic A2 and B2 stems), and these contrast with C3 
and D3, which are again mutually indistinguishable. The neutralization of 
tonal contrast between A3 and B3 disappears, however, 1f the initial vowel is 
elided. In this case, B3 nouns retain their normal stem tone pattern, whereas 
À3 nouns take only L tone, throughout, e g. 


A3 (akükho) bantwanyana there are no small children 


(akükho) ndlwanyana there is no small house 
B3  (akükho) ntwányana there is no tiny thing 
(akükho) ndunyäna there is no small officer 


The above patterns are identical in Zulu and Ndebele. 

The prefix-tone contrast which distinguishes Zulu C3 nouns from D3 is 
lacking in Ndebele; but of course the Ndebele examples derive from disyllabic 
A2(ii) stems which are similarly indistinguishable. 

The final Ndebele example with LLL stem tones (not found in Zulu) 
corresponds to a Zulu noun with a LFL stem pattern. The latter pattern does 
occur in Ndebele, but only as a depressor-conditioned variant of HHL (type A3 
or B3), while in Zulu it can occur in its own right (though nouns with that 
pattern are comparatively rare). 


3.1.4. Quadrisyllabic-stem nouns 

In Zu:u, three main types are distinguishable: A4, B/C4 and D4, derivatives 
from sho:ter В and C types being tonally identical and thus labelled here as 
B/C4. The latter differ from D4 only in their prefix tones. 


Zulu Ndebele 
Type А4 abantwanyányana  äbäntwänyänyana tiny children 
amadodakázi ámádodakázi daughters 
[ 
Type B/C4 ábátányányana ábáfányányana tiny boys 
fmbugikâgi imbugikâgi she goat 
1 
Type D4 isikháshányana isikhAtshanyana very short time 
! 
izikháshányana fzikhatshänyana very short times 


Ndebele cognates of Zulu nouns of all the above types are tonally indis- 
tinguisha»le, in normal usage; but if the initial vowel is elided, nouns derived 
from shorter type-À stems of the A2(i) variety lose all H (and F) tones and 
are thus distinguishable from the rest (cf. 2.1.4). 


3.1.5. The tone-patterns found in most Zulu and Ndebele nouns can be 
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represented by the formulae shown іп Table 6, where symbols Y, Í Z, ete., 
indicate the syllables on which H tone occurs : 


1 and 2 — prefix syllables (but with а monosyllabic prefix, 2 — 1); 
3 — next syllable after prefix ; 
Z, Y and X — last, second-last and third-last syllable, respectively. 


The symbol 2 in parentheses for Ndebele ВІ and D2 nouns denotes final 
H tone, which seems to be unrealized except by some ‘older generation ? 
speakers. The footnotes marked as f and * within the table merely cite various 
realizations of the Depressor H-displacement rule, stated in 4.3.4.3 below. 
As they stand, these formulae refer to normal ' full prefix’ forms with an 
initial vowel. Tone-patterns for the corresponding 'short' forms, without 
initial vowel, can be derived directly from these, by just deleting the first term 
in each of the formulae; but for Ndebele type-A and type-D2 nouns, the first 
two terms need to be deleted. Fuller details of this formula system, with 
examples of nouns of each tonal type, are given in Ryoroft, 1979, 23-8. 


TABLE 6. Tone-pattern formulae for nouns of tonal types A, B, C and D 


Zulu Ndebele 
No. of stem А B с D+ A B C D 
syllables 
1 Y if — — ІҮ [(2)** — = 
2 x+ [Y [27] 27 ЇХ* ІҮ 1Х* ІХ«2 
3 Х* 1X* IY jY ІХ“ ІХ“ fy ІҮ 
4 X* 1Х ІХ“ %Х ЇХ* íX* íX* 1X* 
+ $ = $/depr.. non-depr. ; but Š => 3/3 = pre-pausal Y 


** Pre-pausally: Í — Î/monosyllabic prefix 
t Pre-pausally: й = Y 
* X > Y/depr.. non-depr.; Y = Y /pre-pausal 


Ás noted previously in 2.1.6, a rather different and somewhat problematical 
tonal typology for Ndebele nouns emerges if no account is taken of the cognate 
Zulu forms. А particularly tricky problem is the fact that there is no way of 
distinguishing between nouns of types A2, C2 and (for younger speakers) D2, 
from their normal surface patterns; yet it is essential to do so in order to be 
able to predict their tones when they are suffixally extended to constitute 
trisyllabic stems. 


3.2. Initial high tones in Ndebele type-A nouns and verb forms 21 
/ 


3.2.1. The Ndebele nouns shown below have initial H tones where their Zulu 
cognates have L. As Ndebele derives originally from Zulu, one might expect 
*1 For most Nguni languages, “Туре А” implies ‘ those nouns bearing no H tone in vocative 


usage', but for Ndebele this definition needs further qualifloation, as discussed under 2.1.3 
and 3.1.2. 
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that these initial syllables must have become raised, for some reason, after 
the Ndebele exodus from Zululand in 1822. 


Zulu Ndebele 
abäntu ábántu people 
abántwana ábántwana children 
abantwányana &bántwányana small children 


There are stronger grounds for believing the converse to be true, however, 
namely that it is in fact Zulu that has changed since 1822, having discarded 
H tone from initial syllables, while Ndebele has retained what was an earlier 
Zulu practice. The argument in support of this view has been expounded in 
an earlier paper (Rycroft, 1979, 6-9) where it was proposed that the presence 
of certain H tones in Nguni nouns, sometimes realized non-initially, could be 
ascribed to underlying +H pertaining to the initial prefix vowel, which has 
© spread ' from that vowel up to a predetermined later syllable. 

In Table 7, the second line of examples shows three Ndebele nouns, tonally 
‘ derived ’ in this way from the underlying constructs in line 1. Besides Ndebele, 
the Gcaleka-Rharhabe or 'Ciskeian' dialect of Xhosa employs these tone 
patterns also. On the other hand, Zulu, and most other Nguni dialects, employ 
the patterns shown in line 3 of Table 7. If one ventured to speculate that the 
underlying forms at the top of Table 7 might in fact resemble valid proto- 
Nguni historical reconstructions, it would seem that the Ndebele-type patterns | 
in line 2 might be relics from an earlier stage than those in line 3: that is, that 
the apparent ‘ delayed realization ' as found in Zulu might have come about, 
first through tonal spreading, and then subsequenily through anterior deletion 
of all high surface tones except the last one. 


TABLE 7 
Underlying form ábantu ábantwana ábantwanyana 
by H-spreading* N ábántu М ábántwana N ábántwányana 


by Anterior H-deletionf Z abántu Z abántwana Z abantwänyana 


ж H-spreading rule: —H = +H / +H _ (subject to stem-type con- 
straints: Le. for stems of Tone Group Al, the last syllable is exempt; other- 
wise the last two syllables are exempt (i.e. for Tone Groups A2 and longer). 

t Anterior H-deletion rule: +H = —H / __ +H for Type-A nouns. 


3.2.2. Depressor-conditioned variant patterns 

Іп type-À nouns which contain а depressor consonant, Ndebele and Zulu 
respond identically to depressor-conditioned displacement of H tone (as 
formulated in the Depressor H-displacement rule under 4.3.4.3). However, they 
differ again regarding initial high tones. The effect of depressors on type-À 
nouns with two or more stem syllables is as follows (being merely a particular 
application of the H-displacement rule): If the third-last syllable has a 
depressor consonant, and is followed by & non-depressor, H. tone moves from 
that syllable to the next, the second-last syllable. There it is realized as F tone 
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if the word is utterance-final (but as H tone if another word follows). Table 8 
shows utterance-final examples with two, three and four stem syllables, for 
Zulu and Ndebele. As with the Table 7 examples, the tone-patterns of these 
words can all be ‘ derived ' from underlying initial H tone, but in this case the 
Ndebele patterns require insertion of the Depressor H-displacement rule (or its 
specifie abbreviation stated above), after the H-spreading rule; while the Zulu 
patterns require, after this, the Anterior H-deletion rule, as before. The 
meanings of these words are: ‘bushes’, ‘ permission’, and ' tiny horn’. 


TABLE 8 
Underlying form {gihlahla imyumelo üphondwanyana 
by H-spreading (ígihlahla)  (ímyümelo)  (üphóndwünyana) 
by Depressor H-displacement N fgiblähla N ímyumélo N üphóndwanyüna 
by Anterior H-deletion Z igihlahla Z imyumélo Z uphondwanyüna 


In passing, it may be of interest to note that the intermediate patterns in the 
second row are in fact used in the Ciskeian dialect of Xhosa, neither of the 
subsequent rules being applicable there. In Transkeian Xhosa, Anterior 
H-deletion is added, however, but not Depressor H-displacement, thus yielding 
izihlahla, imyümelo and uphondwünyana (cf. Rycroft, 1979, 8-9). 


3.2.8. Type-A verbs 

Tone-patterns vary considerably in different tenses, but in certain instances 
exactly the same differences between Ndebele and Zulu regarding initial 
H tones as those noted above, with nouns, are also found with type-À verbs. 

With the infinitive prefix uku-, verbs such as -lwa ' fight ’, -lima ‘ plough ’, 
and -hlakula ‘ weed ’ take identical patterns to those shown in Table 7, above, 
for Zulu and Ndebele respectively. This would be expected, of course, since 
verbs in this form also qualify as nouns of class 15. 

Depressor-conditioned variant patterns also occur. The verb -yumela 
‘ consent ’, with prefix uku-, for example, has the following patterns: Ndebele: 
üküyuméla; Zulu: ukuyuméla ‘to consent’. It will be seen that the stem 
tones tally with those of the second noun in Table 8. 

Among other usages where type-A verbs are tonally comparable with 
type-A nouns is the present positive indicative tense, in its ‘long’ form with 
infix -ya-, when occurring with a third person subject concord, but with no 
object concord, e.g. 


Zulu Ndebele 
bayálwa báyálwa they are fighting 
bayálima báyálima they are ploughing 
bayahlákula báyáhlákula they are weeding 
bayayuméla báyáyuméla they consent 


At this point we need to continue our earlier discussion (іп 2.4.5.6) of 
certain tonal anomalies concerning the ‘short’ form of the present indicative 
positive tense. In nouns of type A, and with type-A verbs in third person 
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‘long’ present tense usage, Ndebele employs initial H tone while Zulu does 
not (cf. examples under 3.2.1 and those immediately above). In the ‘short’ 
present tense one might expect to find similarly, therefore, that where Zulu 
has ulima insimu ‘he ploughs a field’, or uhlaküla insimu ‘ he weeds a field ’, 
Ndebele would have tlima... and ühláküla... Yet the latter patterns, 
though allowable as-optional variants, are less common than ones that are 
identical to the Zulu ones. Perhaps we have here an isolated instance of the 
operation of the Anterior H-deletion rule, which in Zulu and most other Nguni 
languages seems to apply far more extensively (cf. 3.2.1, 3.2.2 and the examples 
above) but is rarely active in Ndebele; in fact, as we have observed, the 
absence of this rule appears to be a typical characteristic of Ndebele in many 
instances. 


3.3. Loss of falling tone 

Quite frequently, where Zulu has falling tone, Ndebele has low tone, but 
there are exceptions to this. The matter will not be treated exhaustively here 
but some notable instances will be cited, with reference to possessive pronouns, 
locative demonstratives, nouns, adjective and relative stems, and verbs 


3.3.1. Possessive pronouns: Zulu and Ndebele use identical HL tone-patterns 
in possessive pronouns of the first person singular and second person singular, 
as in (іп а) yámi ‘ my (house) ’ or (indlu) yákho ° your (house) '; but for all 
other persons and classes, where Zulu has initial falling tone, as in .. y&khe, 
or... yübo ‘ his/her ' [class 1], ог“ their ' [class 2], Ndebele has low +- low tone 
instead, e.g. ... yakhe, ... yabo, etc. 


3.3.2. Locative demonstratives : These provide an exception, because Ndebele 
does employ initial F tone in the disyllabic forms when utterance-final, as in 
pängu ‘here he is’ [class 1], or n&mpa ‘ here they are’ [class 2]. It should be 
noted, however, that this FL pattern is not used in Zulu. Zulu has HE, for 
classes 1, 4 and 9, e.g. nángu [class 1], and FH, with a non-depressor initial ' n ', 
for all other classes, e.g. n&mpá [class 2]. Ndebele appears unique among 
Nguni languages in using one tone-pattern for all classes; Xhosa and Swati 
make similar class distinctions to Zulu in this respect. 


3.3.3. Nouns 


3.3.3.1. Nouns of tonal type C2 in the other Nguni languages bear FL tone 
on the stem when pre-pausal or final (cf. Rycroft, 1979, 13 f£). Most cognate 
nouns in Ndebele bear LL tone instead, and are tonally indistinguishable from 
type-A nouns, in such usage, e.g. 


Zulu Ndebele Zulu Ndebele 
! ! 
ink&bi ox inkabi fsikhwima Бар isikhwama 
1 ' 
imhüzi goat imbuzi izigddo logs {zigodo 
1 


indiwo place  indawo 
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Àn exception occurs, however, with those type-C2 nouns in which the 
third-last consonant is a depressor, and the second-last is a non-depressor. 
Here Ndebele employs the same tone-pattern as Zulu, with FL stem tones: 


Zulu Ndebele Zulu Ndebele 
1 
fgikhwâma bags igikhwâma yinkAbi it is an ox yinkäbi 


Note, however, that if the second-last consonant is а depressor, this pattern 
does not occur in Ndebele, e.g. igigodo cited above, or yimbugi ‘it is a goat’, 


as against Zulu: yimbüzi. 

Although this FL stem pattern, when occurring in such situations in Ndebele, 
might appear to represent a retention of the Zulu C2 pattern, this is in fact 
questionable. As previously indicated under 3.2.2 above, the same FL tones 
occur with normal type-A Ndebele nouns, as а variant pattern conditioned by 
the same consonantal sequence as our present FL examples; and in such 
nouns the F tone was ascribable to depressor-displaced prefixal H tone. 
Furthermore, when such nouns occur without an initial prefix vowel, as in 
vocative or in post-axiomatic-negative usage, the Zulu and Ndebele patterns 
differ radically: the stem pattern is then LL in Ndebele, which is the normal 
type-A pattern, while the Zulu cognates retain their inherent FL type-C2 
tones : 


Zulu Ndebele 
akükho gikhwüma there are no bags &kükho zikhwama 
asithéngi nkäbi we buy no ox asithéngi nkabi 


We must conclude, I think, that when Е tone does occur in these ‘ quasi- 
type-C' Ndebele nouns, it represents consonantally-displaced H tone, as in 
type-À nouns in Table 8 above, from which these nouns are indistinguishable 
in Ndebele. It does not represent inherent F tone pertaining to the stem 
(which is the case in Zulu, Xhosa and Swati, for genuine type-C2 nouns), 
because it disappears when the initial prefix vowel is elided. 


3.3.3.2. To say that Ndebele cognates of Zulu C2 nouns are tonally indis- 
tinguishable from those of type A2 requires further qualification, however. 
This is true only when their stems remain uninflected. If the stems are extended, 
by suffixes, the tone patterns of such Ndebele nouns do in fact differ from 
those of true type-À nouns: Their stem patterns tally with those of Zulu 
type-C nouns when similarly extended : 


Type-C derivatives : 
Zulu Ndebele 
énkábini (« ink&bi) on the ox énkäbini (< inkabi) 
ib а (< isikhwAma) small bag isikhwämäna (< isikhwama) 
imhagäna (< imi) small goat imhuzána (< imbuzi) 


éndawéni (< indiwo) in the place  éndawéni (< indawo) 
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Type-A 
Zulu Ndebele 
entábeni (<< intaba) on the hill éntábeni (< intaba) 


Depressor-conditioned variants : 
endabéni (< indaba) in the matter  éndabéni (< indaba) 


The fact that, unless extended, Ndebele cognates of Zulu C2 nouns are 
tonally indistinguishable from type A2 nouns raises certain classificatory 
problems not found in other Nguni languages, since it 1s in the citation forms 
that neutralization has taken place between two tonal types, while differentia- 
tion has been retained only in their derivative forms. 


3.3.3.3. Though we have dealt here only with disyllabic-stem nouns, loss of 
F tone is also apparent in longer nouns. This point will not be pursued here, 
beyond citing a few examples : 


Zulu Ndebele 
1 
inhlábátbi soil inhlabathi 
ithéngéle partridge — ithendele 
1 


intémhazäne young girl  intombazane 


À sequence of three or more L tones on the stem, as in the last two Ndebele 
examples, never occurs in uninflected Zulu nouns. 


3.3.3.4. Falling tone does occur in certain Ndebele polysyllabie nouns, however, 
when it represents displaced H tone from a depressed syllable (as in some of the 
disyllabic-stem nouns cited іп 3.3.3.1), e.g. 


indatshfina small matter cf. intatshana small mountain 
ámádodaküzi daughters cf. ámákhósikazi queens 


With monosyllabic noun stems, F tone occurs on certain prefix syllables 
exactly as it does in Zulu, i.e. with the following nouns of tonal type ВІ when 
pre-pausal or final : 


(а) Nouns with class 9 prefix: e.g. into ‘thing’; imvu ‘sheep’. 


(6) Nouns with a disyllabic prefix (other than classes 8 or 10 which contain 
a depressor) when preceded by depression in a prefixal formative, which con- 
ditions the displacement of its initial Н tone e.g. nguküd]a, ‘it is food’ 
(< айка а ‘ food’). 


It should perhaps be noted, however, that in Zulu these three examples have 
H tone on the stem, not low. Loss of final H tones in Ndebele is discussed 
under 3.4 below. 
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3.3.4. Adjectives and relative stems 


In attributive usage these are closely comparable with nouns, in tone. 
Those of tonal type C2 in Zulu, bearing FL tones on the stem, take LL in 
Ndebele, just like the nouns cited in 3.3.3.1, e.g. 


Zulu Ndebele 
! 
ábákhülu big ones [class 2] ábákhulu 


émánzi а wet one [class 9] émanzi 


Unlike comparable type-C2 nouns, Ndebele adjective and relative stems do 
not seem to accept displaced prefixal tone, realized as penultimate F tone on 
the stem, when the prefix contains a depressor; the second prefix syllable just 
loses its H. tone altogether, e.g. éginkulu ' big ones ' [class 10]. 

In adverbial usage, type-C2 stems in Ndebele (as also in Swati) take HL 
stem tone while Zulu has FL, e.g. Zulu, kakhülu ‘ greatly’; Ndebele, kakhülu. 

Polysyllabic stems in Ndebele lose penultimate F tone in the same way as 


nouns (cf. 3.3.3.3), e.g. Zulu, élühláza ‘a green one’ [class 9]; Ndebele, 
élühlaga. 

With monosyllabic stems of tonal type Bl, F tone occurs on a class 9 
prefix, just as with Bl nouns (cf. 3.3.3.4), e.g. éntsha “а new one’ [class 9]; 
cf. Zulu, éntshá. 


3.3.5. Verbs: In Ndebele, the characteristic penultimate F tone of type-C2 
verbs in the kwaZulu dialect and in Xhosa (in certain usages) has largely 
disappeared. In the kwaZulu dialect and in Xhosa, three tonal types are 
distinguishable among CVC-root verbs. In infinitive usage (ie. with noun 
class 15 prefix, and final -a) they resemble nouns of tonal types A2, B2 and C2 
(with penultimate L, H and F tone when pre-pausal or final), e.g. 


Type A2  ukülima фо plough 
1 
B2  éküfända to read/learn 
| 
C2 акМйпа to want 


It should be noted, however, that verb tone-patterns vary considerably in 
different tenses, often obscuring typological distinctions. 

Ndebele cognates of type-C2 verbs in the kwaZulu dialect differ from them 
tonally in some respects, but in addition to this, tone-patterns tend to vary 
with different Ndebele speakers. Whether such variation has a regional basis 
has not yet been established. Tentative findings are that speakers of the 
“older generation ' (Ndebele I) still distinguish type-C2 verbs from the other 
tonal types, but that younger speakers (Ndebele II) tend not to do so. The 


32 Unfortunately Zulu verbs of the third tonal type, type C, are indistinguishable from those 
ot type B in the standard dictionaries and grammars, since these favour the Natal dialect; but 
see Rycroft and Ngcobo, 1979, Appendix E; and also Rycroft, 1980(a), Appendix 1. 
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following examples show tones used by older, and by younger Ndebele, in- 
formants consulted, for cognates of verbs which are of type C2 in the kwaZulu 
dialect, in infinitive, imperative and present tense indicative usage. 


KwaZulu dialect Ndebele I Ndebele IT 
üküfüna to want úkútuna (= A2) üküfüna (= B2) 
füna want ! füna (C2) fina (= B2) 


ngiyafina I want ngiyafina (= B2) ngiyafina (= B2) 


With Ndebele I speakers, type C2 verbs tested seem to retain their dis- 
tinctive F tone in imperative usage, but to assimilate with either type A2 or 
B2 in other usages. Type-C2 verbs tend to remain distinct in present participial 
usage, however, taking an ' all low’ tone pattern, e.g. nxá efuna ‘if he wants’ 
(cf. kwaZulu dialect: nxá efüna) in contrast to LHL for types A2 and B2, 
e.g. A2: nxé elima ‘if he ploughs’; B2: nxá etúnda ‘if he reads’. 

With Ndebele II speakers, total assimilation, mainly with tonal type B2, 
seems со occur, and this tallies with Natal Zulu and Swati practice, but a 
small proportion of type-C2 verbs seem to have joined type A2 instead, 
e.g. -hhala ‘write’; -hleba ‘slander’; -linga ‘tempt’. Further research 
may well reveal considerable differences among individual speakers here, 
however. 


3.4. Loss of final high tone 

Lack of H tone on word-final syllables is more prevalent in Ndebele than 
in other Nguni languages, though some elderly Ndebele speakers follow Zulu 
practice to some extent. 


3.4.1. CV-stem nouns 

With many younger Ndebele speakers, stem tones are identical for all 
CV-stem nouns, and when used without an initial prefix vowel the words are 
tonally indistinguishable. In Zulu the stems have either L or H tone (repre- 
senting tonal types Al and B1): 


Ndebele Zulu 
(akükho) ndlu (there is no) house (akûkho) ndlu 
(akükho) nja (there is no) dog (akükho) njá 
Plural: 


(akükho) zindlu (there are no) houses — (akükho) zindlu 
(akäkho) ginja | (there are no) dogs (akükho) ginjá 


In nórmal use, however, with a full prefix, such nouns are tonally distin- 
guishable through their prefix tones, in Ndebele. In Zulu the stem tones 
differ also, but in Ndebele, tonal distinction on the stem itself seems to have 
been discarded as redundant, since in normal usage an adequate clue is provided 
by the prefix tone pattern. 
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Ndebele Zulu 
Al офа house indlu 
ВІ inja dog injá 
Plural : 


Al  ígindlu houses  izindlu 
Bl ішша dogs izinjá 


Monosyllabic adjective stems in Ndebele similarly show loss of high stem 
tone and reliance on prefix-tone distinctions, e.g. 


Ndebele Zulu 
Al  énde a long one [class 9] énde 
Bl  émpi a bad one [class 9] ёш 


Plural: 
Al  ézinde long ones [class 10]  éginde 
Bl  ézimbi bad ones [class 10] башы 


When Ndebele nouns of tonal types Al and Bl are extended by suffix, 
however, the stem tones do differ, taking the same patterns as disyllabic-stem 
nouns of tonal types À2 and B2, LL and HL, respectively, e.g. 


Derived stems Non-derived stems 
A2 isimbana small mattock cf.ísigodo tree stump 
B2  isid|wüna small feast cf. fsigübhu drum 


Plural: 
А2  irímbana small mattocks сЁ. fgigodo tree stumps 
B2  igidl|wána small feasts cf. fgigübhu drums 


3.4.2. CVCV-stem nouns, adjectives and relative stems 

In most Nguni languages, disyllabic-stem nouns of one tonal type, D2, 
take LH stem tones. Though elderly Ndebele speakers sometimes retain the 
Zulu pattern, such nouns are mostly rendered with LL stem tones in Ndebele, 
or FL if prefixal H tone is displaced by a depressor, as in the last example : 


Ndebele Zulu 
fnkomo head of cattle inkomó 
fntombi marriageable girl intombi 
{sikhathi time isikhathi 
fgikhathi times izikhAthi 


Adjective and relative stems which take type-D2 tones in other Nguni 
languages similarly show loss of final H tone in Ndebele (with many speakers) : 


Ndebele Zulu 
&bábili two [class 2] &babili 
ébomyu в red one [class 9]  ébomvü 


Whereas prefix tones give a clue to tonal type, for monosyllabic-stem nouns, 
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adjectives or relative stems in Ndebele, they do not, in the case of disyllabic 
words like those above. In their normal usage, such words are tonally identical 
to ones from tonal type A2, and also to ones which are cognates of type C2, 
with FL stem tones, in other Nguni languages. For example, the following 
three Ncebele nouns, with identical tone-patterns, have three different tone- 
patterns in Zulu, representing tonal types A2, C2 and D2, respectively : 


Ndebele Zulu 
infaba mountain intaba type А2 
inkabi ох inkübi type C2 
inkomo bovine Ínkomó type D2 


Ав noted previously, in 3.3.3.2, suffixally extended derivatives from Ndebele 
nouns that tally with Zulu types A2 and C2, like intaba and inkabi, are in fact 
tonally distinguishable from each other, taking penultimate L and H tone, 
respectively. Type-D2-derived items like inkomo, when similarly extended, 
differ from A2 derivatives, but share the same pattern as C2 derivatives : 


< A2 < C2 or D2 (in Zulu) 

éntábeni оп the mountain énkábíni on the ox 
énkóméni оп the bovine 

Depressor-conditioned variants : 

éndabéni in the matter éndawéni іп the place 


3.4.3. Verbs 

For Ndebele verbs, some similar instances of the loss of final H tone could 
be cited, e.g. with type-Bl verbs, in some tenses, as in ngiyadla ‘I am eating’ 
(cf. Zulu: ngiyadlá). There are quite a number of counter-examples, however, 
where final H. tones do occur, just as in Zulu, e.g. in negative infinitive forms 
(2.4.1.2.1) and in imperative forms with object concord (2.4.2.2). 

In fact, from a cursory examination of various verb tenses, it becomes clear 
that most of the tonal differences between Ndebele and Zulu in verb con- 
structions are not simply attributable to the dropping of late high or falling 
tones, or the greater use of early high tones, in Ndebele: another factor 
becomes apparent. In many tenses, the contrast between radicals of types А 
and B becomes neutralized in Ndebele to a greater extent than in Zulu, and 
a considerable amount of standardization or generalization of patterns is 
evident. 


3.5. Generalization of tone-patterns 
А process of reduction in the number of tone patterns used for а given 
grammatical form seems to be evident in Ndebele, as compared with Zulu. 


3.5.1. Tone-patterns in certain verb tenses 
The present indicative negative tense in Ndebele (2.4.4 and 2.4.5.7) despite 
its formidable range of consonantally-conditioned variant patterns, nevertheless 
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displays а reduction in tonal contrast as compared with Zulu. When used 
without an object concord, early high tones found in the Zulu form are absent 
in Ndebele, in some cases, as in asihlakuli ‘we are not weeding’ (cf. Zulu: 


asihlákúli). In this instance there has been a neutralization of tonal contrast, 
between verbs of types А and B, in Ndebele. Zulu uses the ' penultimate H 
only ' pattern for type-B (or C) verbs only, in this tense, e.g. asisebénzi ‘ we 
are not working’; and the contrasting ‘ high except first and last’ pattern, 
for type-A verbs. Ndebele uses the ‘ penultimate H ’, type-B pattern for ether 
type. 

Similar generalization of patterns oceurs in Ndebele imperative forms, 
with object concord; but in this case the Zulu type-A pattern (not type B) 
serves for either type, in Ndebele. Zulu cognates for the Ndebele type-B 
examples given in 2.4.2.2 above would be as follows (right-hand column): 


Ndebele Zulu 
(y)iphé (y)iphé give it! 
(y){lethé (y)iléthe bring it! 
báléthisé  balethise ^ help them bring! 
giléthé giléthe bring them ! 
ngiléthisé ^ ngilethíse help me bring! 
ngídlalisé  ngidlalise amuse me! 


In this instance, the Ndebele forms display more high tones than their Zulu 
counterparts, and not vice versa as in the present negative tense. 


3.5.2. Tonal generalization seen as a fundamental process 

Our findings heretofore regarding the fusion of tonal types among nouns, 
where, for example, the Ndebele cognates of Zulu nouns of types C2 and D2 
are tonally indistinguishable from ones of type A2, in normal usage, can be 
seen as representing the same process of tonal generalization or standardization 
as we noted above in certain verb tenses. In the case of the nouns, tonal 
contrasts pertaining to stems have been abolished or reduced. Similarly, 
Ndebele locative demonstrative forms (3.3.2) adopt a uniform tone-pattern, 
while two contrasting patterns are used in Zulu, as also in Xhosa and Swati. 

Likewise, the disappearance of tonal type C among verbs, noted in 3.3.5 
and the Appendix to this paper, seems to represent the same generalizing 
process. Неге it is interesting to note that Ndebele does not stand alone: 
the same fusion of verbal types has occurred in the Natal dialect of Zulu, and 
in Swati. Ndebele seems to have carried the process much further, however, in 
also applying it to nouns, etc., and to type А/В tonal distinctions in certain 
verb tenses. 

Quite an amount of evidence supporting the view that tonal generalization 
has operated as а fundamental process in Ndebele has emerged from our 
preliminary studies conducted so far, and it may well be that numerous further 
instances of its operation still await recognition. 
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4, PHONETICS AND TONE IN NDEBELE, AND COMPARISON WITH ZULU 


4.1. Vowels 

4.1.1. Ndebele, like all other Nguni languages, has five vowel phonemes. Only 
the three basic vowels, a, i and u occur in subject and object concords, and in 
noun prefixes (except those of class 2a). Elsewhere, e and о also occur, some- 
times resulting from coalescence of a withi and u, respectively (cf. 4.1.5 below). 
In quality, e and о may vary slightly, between [в] and [e], and [o] and Го), 
respectively, but this appears to be free variation, rather than to be conditioned 
by the following vowel, as in Zulu. However, some speakers ® render them 
with a very close articulation, almost like i and u, when they occur word- 
finally, especially when preceded by a close vowel. This might suggest Sotho 
influence, though this is conjectural. 


4.1.2. Ndebele vowels most commonly take normal voicing. However, as in all 
Nguni languages, ‘ breathy voicing’ occurs instead in certain circumstances. 
This type of phonation involves slight relaxation of glottal tension, yielding 
greater breath-flow and lowered fundamental pitch. Breathy voicing, marked 
by а subscript diaeresis sign /../ in the present paper, is usually conditioned by 
a ‘depressor’ consonant (cf. 4.2.2). More rarely, it may also occur without 
consonantal conditioning, in which case it may be regarded as constituting a 
feature known as ‘ depression ’ (see further under 4.3.3). 

If high tone /'/, or falling tone /^/ is to be realized on the vowel, breathy 
voicing affects the onset only, giving a rising-pitch on-glide to the tone, Г) 
or ["], before normal voicing takes over. With low tones, however, breathy 
voicing lowers the pitch realization still further and may last throughout the 
vowel (cf. 4.3.4.3). 

Whispered phonation sometimes occurs as an optional variant of normal 
voicing in an utterance-final vowel (especially i). 

4.1.3. Nasalization of a vowel tends to occur after a pure nasal consonant. 
It also occurs in a few ideophones and derivatives therefrom. 


4.1.4. Vowels i, u ог o may become glides: і > y: uoro >w; e.g. i- + -ála 
> yäla ‘it refuses’; ú- + -enga > wénga ‘he makes’. Before the ‘ diminu- 
tive” suffix -ana, u > w, and o > w (but with ‘o’ quality), e.g. intó ‘thing’ 
> intwäna ‘little thing’; but u or o is often elided if preceded by a labial 
consonant, e.g. Ма ‘ cloud ' > апа ° little cloud ’. 


4.1.5. Coalescence occurs as follows in certain circumstances (e.g. when 
possessive concords or adverbial formatives are prefixed to nouns): a +i > e; 
а--п>о; в ар а. 


4.1.6. When the next word begins with a vowel, optional elision of the preceding 
word-final vowel may occur, as in ükünath(a) titshwala ‘to drink beer’. This 


8 Notably Mr. В. Mpande (of. note 2). 
VOL. XLVI. PART 1. 8 
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may also (optionally) occur in a ‘demonstrative + noun’ sequence, as in 
1(6) ámüntu (whereas in Zulu, 16 + umüntu > lomüntu only). 

Compulsory elision of initial prefix vowels of nouns or qualificatives occurs 
in some situations, e.g. ábántu ‘ people’ > bantu ‘ O people! ’. 


4.1.7. After a sonorant or after ‘s’, vowels i and uin prefixes are often replaced 
by a prolongation of the preceding consonant, which becomes syllabic, as in 
is({)timela ‘train’; t&m(ü)ntu person °. 


4.2. Consonants 

4.2.1. Ndebele consonants сап be grouped into a ‘ regular’ series comprising 
stops, spirants and sonorants, many of which may also occur with prenasaliza- 
tion, or post-labialization, or both. In addition there is a small residue of 
‘irregular ' consonants found mainly in borrowed words. 


4.2.2. * Regular’ consonants 

In the table below, the eight vertical columns denote place of articulation, 
as follows: labial, alveolar, palato-alveolar, lateral, velar (or glottal); then, 
for the clicks: dental + velar, post-alveolar + velar, and lateral + velar. 
Certain consonants are always associated with ‘breathy voice’ phonation 
(marked here by a subscript diaeresis sign) and are known as ‘ depressors’ 
since pitch-lowering always occurs on the following vowel. 


Stops 25 

voiced b[b/8] - - E k[g/y] - = = 

voiceless р t tsh[tf] kI[k!7] k[k] ег) alc] x[5] 

aspirated ph th tsh[tf*] — kh eh[(3h] qh[ch] xh{sh] 

breathy-voiced — bh[b.ld. j[d3] - ж. geig) gag] ЮГ] 

Spirants 

voiceless 1 в (sh[f) hl]  h[h/x] - = = 

breathy-voiced y z (0 di HA - = Б 

Sonorants | 

Oral: voiced w -оу 1 = = = 9 
breathy-voiced w - y - = = ES 

Nasal: voiced m n ayi] - (ng[5)) ne[$8] nalo] ох] 
breathy-voiced m n (nyin) - ng[9] 080190] nga[Cn] ngx[ $n] 


*4 Depressor consonants in Nguni languages have been frequently discussed heretofore: 
of. inter alia, Beach, 1924; Doke, 1926; Lanham, 1960; Cope, 1966; Rycroft, 1980(b); Rycroft 
and Ngcobo, 1979. The effect of the breathy-voice phonation is more noticeable on the vowel 
following а. depressor consonant than ın the consonant itself (see note 6 to the consonant tables 
below). Breathy-voiced sonorants, apart from ng, are less common than other depressors. 
They could alternatively be omitted from the table and classed as ‘ sonorant + depression 
feature ’ (of. 4.3.3). 

35 The heading, ‘ stops ’ is loosely applied here: В and voiced E frequently have incomplete 
closure; items in columns $ and 4 are affricates, and those in 6, 7 and 8 are click consonants. 
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Notes 

1. b and voiced k are lenis, and usually fully voiced, but when word-initial, 
voicing is delayed. In Ndebele (unlike other Nguni languages) b is not implosive. 
Word-initially, b and voiced k are stops, with very mild release; elsewhere 
they usually have incomplete closure (optionally, with voiced k), thus being 
approximants, not stops. In this form, their articulation is closest to [£] and 
[y] but they have little or no fricative quality (b being perhaps suggestive of 
8 w without lip-rounding). 

2. b does not take prenasalization or post-labialization (cf. 4.2.4-5). Voiced k 
takes the latter but not the former; it never occupies root-initial position, but 
elsewhere may serve as a free variant of voiceless k. 

3. The voiceless stops, apart from the clicks, are ejective when prenasalized ; 
otherwise ejection is optional except with kl (which is an ejective velar lateral 
affricate). Voiceless k is not distinguished orthographically from voiced k, 
which may freely replace it except in a prenasalized context or root-initially. 
4. с, q, and x represent injected ‘ click’ sounds with dental, post-alveolar and 
lateral tongue positions, respectively, plus simultaneous velar closure in each 
case. 

D. Aspirated stops have strong aspiration. Aspirated tsh serves in place of 
Zulu sh in Ndebele. Orthographically it is not distinguished from unaspirated 
tsh. 

6. Breathy-voiced stops are actually voiceless during the occlusion, unless 
prenasalized. Breathy voicing commences with the onset of the following vowel. 
T. sh is very rare except in loan words (cf. note 5 above). 

8. hl is a lateral fricative resembling the Welsh 1l. 

9. h may optionally be rendered either ns a glottal fricative or ns a velar 
fricative, the latter probably being more common. 

10. [3] is very rare, except in certain ideophones and in traditional songs. 

11. The lateral fricative d] is the breathy-voiced counterpart of hl. 

12. Breathy-voiced h was written as ‘hh’ in some earlier Nguni orthographies 
but is not distinguished from voiceless h in the current orthography. In effect 
h is non-segmental, merely representing initial breathy voicing on the vowel 
concerned (cf. 4.3.3). 

18. The sonorant m quite frequently occurs as a syllabic consonant, representing 
a contraction of mu-, or sometimes mi-. Іп quick speech, 1, ng or ng may also 
become syllabic in certain contexts, when an unstressed i or u should normally 
follow. 

14. w and y sometimes result from consonantalization of vowels (cf. 4.1.4). 
15. Breathy-voiced w, y and | do not occur in many words, but they occur in 
certain prefixes that are in very common use, Orthographically they are not 
distinguished from their normally-voiced cognates. 

16. The normally-voiced ng [n] can occasionally serve as a free variant of 
ng [n], but usually only іп а prefix or as last consonant in a stem. 

17. Breathy-voiced m and n occur rather rarely, and ny is very seldom found. 
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The breathy-voiced velar nasal occurs in complementary distribution with 
prenasalized g [ng], and is not distinguished from it orthographically. It is 
found only in non-root-initial position. 


18. In the three nasal clicks, ne, ng and nx, the click is rendered during a 
velar nasal. The breathy-voiced nasal clicks resemble their non-breathy 
counterparts, except that the simultaneous velar nasal has breathy voicing. 


4.2.8. Regarding consonants, there are several minor divergences from Zulu. 
Ndebele b is not implosive as in Zulu. Divergence from Zulu may here possibly 
be due to influence from Shona or Northern Sotho, or both; though in those 
languages the cognate sound is a bilabial fricative while Ndebele b generally has 
little or no fricative quality. 

Ndebele voiced k, when non-initial, may optionally be rendered as an 
approximant, not a stop. This is not common in Zulu (though it may possibly 
occur in quick speech). 

Ndebele employs aspirated tsh where Zulu uses sh (except in a few loan 
words). This is also the case when the sound represents a palatalized form of 
ph or th (cf. 4.2.5). Here it seems likely that Ndebele may have retained a 
proto-Zulu form of pronunciation while Zulu has changed. Many Zulu words 
now spelt with sh appear with tsh or ty instead, or as an alternative, in 
nineteenth-century publications, and the earlier spelling of the name Shaka as 
Chaka may be significant here. 

The Ndebele free alternation of glottal and velar varieties of h, though it is 
not widely found in Zulu, does occur dialectally; and earlier documentary 
evidence suggests that the two sounds may have been distinctive at an earlier 
stage, in Zulu (cf. Doke, 1923, 686-7, and Samuelson, 1923, xxxiv), which is 
still the case in Xhosa. 

Ndebele uses 1 or ] in place of Zulu n or n in certain prefixes and pronouns. 
This is probably an innovation, possibly under Northern Sotho influence 
(though this is conjectural). Notable instances are the following : 

(a) li- ( you’, plural: subject concord for the second person, plural); Zulu 
has ni-; Northern Sotho has 16-. 

(b) lina (‘ you’, plural, absolute pronoun); Zulu has niná; М. Sotho has 
lena; note, however, that for the cognate pronominal possessive stem, Ndebele 
has -inu (as in Zulu), not *-ilu; this suggests that the 1 in the pronoun and 
concord are innovatory. 

(c) la- (‘and’ or ‘with’, conjunctive extra prefix used with nouns or pro- 
nouns); Zulu has na- (kwaZulu dialect: na-); М. Sotho has le-. 

The Ndebele conditioned alternation of ng [p] and ng [ng] (the latter 
occurring only root-initially, and both being written as ng), though not found 
in standard Zulu, does occur dialectally, as also in Swati. 


4.2.4. Prenasalization and nasalization 
Prenasalized clusters, comprising a consonant preceded by its homorganic 
nasal, can occur with all voiceless and breathy-voiced stops (excluding clicks), 
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and with all spirants except h and h. The cluster m--hh is written as ‘ mb’ 
in the standard orthography. 

The remainder do not accept direct prenasalization and may undergo 
change in certain situations. Voiced or aspirated stops and all non-nasal 
clicks are affected. Changes occur when such consonants occur, stem-initially : 
(a) in nouns of class 11 (prefix: ulu-/u:-) if the plural prefix (class 10: igiN-/iN-) 
is substituted ; (b) in certain class 9 nouns taking a class 6 plural prefix (here 
nasalization affects the singular form); (c) in adjectives when taking a class 9 
or 10 prefix (eN- or eziN-). The changes are as follows: 


(i) b > the cluster m + bh (written orthographically as ‘ mb’). 


(i) Aspirated consonants lose their aspiration, being replaced by their respective 
homorganie voiceless (optionally ejective) prenasalized clusters: ph > mp; 
th > nt; tsh[tf^] > [ntf'] (written as ntsh); kh > nk[nk’]; ch, аһ and xh 
> no, nq and nx. 


(ii) Both voiceless and breathy-voiced clicks are replaced by their breathy- 
voiced nasal cognates: c or ge > ngo; 4 or gq > ngq; x OF gx > ngx. 


4.2.5. Post-labialization and palatalization 

Post-labialized clusters, comprising consonant plus ‘ w’, can occur with all 
‘ regular ° consonants and prenasalized clusters except labial ones. With some 
Ndebele speakers (notably Mr. R. Mpande; see note 2), the post-labialized 
cluster zw is rendered as a labialized g, with ‘ whistling fricative’ quality, 
possibly under Shona influence. This is not found in Zulu. 

In resisting post-labialization, labial consonants may undergo so-called 
palatalization in certain circumstances. Bilabial consonants, and in some cases 
alveolar ones, are affected, being replaced by palato-alveolar consonants. (The 
process is due, primarily, to the non-acceptance of w after a bilabial consonant 
in Nguni languages.) Bilabials (unless stem-initial) change when followed 
(a) by the passive verb extension -w(a); (b) by u or o plus the noun locative 
suffix -ini/-eni (i.e. by -wini/-weni); (c) by the diminutive noun or adjective 
suffix -ana; alveolar consonants are also optionally affected in this case. The 
changes are as follows: 


(i) b, p or t > tsh[t]; ph or th > tsh[tf^] (Zulu has sh), hh or і>і; 
m or n ny; 

(i) mp or nt > ntsh[ntf']; mh(= m + bh) or nd > nj; 

(Bi) 1 > ql (only before -ana). 


4.2.6. ° Irregular’ consonants 

These comprise the ejective and aspirated varieties of alveolar affricate, 
[ts] and [tsh] (both written as ‘ts’), which occur very rarely, mainly in 
ideophones. Also, in deliberate speech, a glottal stop may be introduced, 
optionally, to separate abutting vowels in contiguous words. With borrowed 
nouns in which the stem begins with a vowel, a glottal stop generally separates 
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this from the prefix vowel, as in i[']ólántshisi ‘orange’. The glottal stop is 
not indicated orthographically. 

In certain loan words, г (rendered as 1 by some speakers) and various 
English consonantal combinations which are foreign to Ndebele are retained. 
Some isolated extra-systemic sounds occur occasionally in individual Ndebele 
ideophones. 


4.8. Suprasegmental features 


4.8.1. Extra length 

This may occur, on vowels, either as an imposed feature or in certain cases 
as an inherent morphological feature. Underlying extra length is sometimes 
unrealized, however. 

Imposed lengthening of the penultimate syllable (or the only syllable, if 
the last word is monosyllabic) serves as an utterance-terminal or phrase- 
terminal feature (if à pause follows) ; but it does not apply to questions, or to 
ideophones and certain interjectives, or to monosyllabic demonstratives. 

Inherent extra length is found in certain morphological items, including 
some monosyllabic adverbs, conjunctives, ideophones and interjectives. 

Contracted forms of class б, 10 and 11 noun prefixes, i-, iN- and u- (< ili-, 
igiN- and ulu-), and also the class 2a prefix о-, have underlying extra length. 
Surface realization of this, in the form of actual lengthening, is often absent 
in Ndebele, more frequently than in Zulu. In certain situations their tone 
provides a residual clue to their underlying extra length (see 2.1.2.1). Another 
affix in which underlying extra length is usually absent is the immediate past 
tense verbal suffix -é. When optionally lengthened, its tone is falling. 

Surface suppression of underlying extra length might possibly be attribu- 
table to ‘speech rhythm’ requirements, in Abercrombie’s sense (cf. Aber- 
crombie, 1965, 16-34), if Ndebele speakers in fact employ ‘ syllable timing "— 
as against ' stress timing ' which seems to apply in Zulu (cf. Rycroft and Ngcobo, 
1979, Appendix B, 7—8), but this is uncertain as yet. 


4.3.2. Dynamic stress 

There has been & certain amount of confusion between dynamic stress and 
penultimate extra length in Nguni languages, by some earlier investigators. 
Though a great deal of further detailed study is needed, it seems in Ndebele 
that dynamic stress is potentially associated with the first syllable of each root 
or stem, with the first prefix syllable (with nouns this is more noticeable than 
in Zulu), and with certain formatives (e.g. the immediate past tense verbal 
suffix, -6). 

In Ndebele, the initial vowel in а noun prefix possibly has a greater pro- 
pensity for dynamic stress than in Zulu or Swati. This might perhaps account 
for, or be connected with, the retention of initial high tones in type-À nouns 
in Ndebele, as compared with Zulu (cf. 3.2), and also the fact that an abutting 
final depressor in the previous word does not aífect them in the same way 
(cf. note 32 below). In practice, stress may be suppressed on certain stressable 
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syllables in favour of stronger claims for its realization on a neighbouring 
syllable, or when, as in rapid speech, the number of realized stresses becomes 
reduced. 


4.3.3. Breathy voicing (or ° depression ") 

In most cases, in all Nguni languages, the imposition of this phonation 
feature on а vowel is conditioned by an immediately preceding depressor 
consonant, from which point of origin the feature may be regarded as ‘ spreading 
into the vowel’ (cf. 4.1.2 and 4.2.2, note 6). In a few instances, however, it 
appears to occur independently, without a depressor consonant (especially in 
Swati: cf. Rycroft, 1980(b)) In Ndebele and Zulu this occurs notably as 
follows : 

(i) As an inherent feature in certain prefixes (though depression may be 
optional with some speakers), e.g. in subject concords of the first person plural, 
8j-, and second person singular, u-, for the indicative mood. It is absent in 
third person concords (except zi-, where it is consonantally conditioned) and 
in first and second person concords used in verbal moods other than the 
indicative. (It is present also in first person singular and second person plural 
indicative subject concords, ngi- and Ji-—corresponding to Zulu ni-; but the 
feature can there be ascribed to a preceding depressor consonant, certainly for 
ngi-, though arguably for ]i-/ni-.) 

(ü) Depression may also occur as an inflexional exponent, e.g initially in 
copulatively inflected nouns (as an alternative to prefixal ng- or y-) as in 
gméntu ‘it is а person’ < ümüntu ‘person’; jntába ‘it is a mountain’ 
< intaba mountain ’. Initial depression could alternatively be attributed here 
to unwritten [h] — an ‘invisible’ depressor consonant (cf. 4.2.2, note 12), but 
this is not feasible when there is an initial non-depressor consonant, as in 
butsháni ‘ it is grass ’ < ütshani (< übü- [class 14]). Here, ‘ imposed depression 
on the iritial syllable ' seems the tidiest description. An alternative description 
could be ‘substitution of breathy for non-breathy consonant’, if a sonorant 
is involved, e.g. Juphéndo ‘it is a horn’ < @(1й)рһопйо ‘ horn’, but the notion 
of 'imposed depression' is still preferable because it covers all cases (and 
breathy-voiced sonorants, which have a very limited distribution, may well 
have evclved in this way, though depressor stops and spirants clearly did not). 


4.9.4. Tone % 
At a phonetic level of description, many fine gradations of absolute pitch 
occur in Ndebele, as in Zulu.?? At a phonological level these can be systematized 


** For Zulu, a statement which is closely similar to what is given below appears in Rycroft 
and Ngcobo, 1979, Appendix B, 8-24. 

87 C. M. Роке (1926, 199-203) claimed that ‘ the Zulu speaker uses a nine-tone system: that 
is to say, that his range of tones in speech covers nine different pitches'. In his phonetio 
transcriptions, Doke used the figures 1 to 9 to mark these pitches, from highest to lowest, and 
for glides he cited the limits of pitch, with hyphens between them. His pitch-marking, at the 
phonetic level, was remarkably accurate, as may be tested with Zulu speakers, though nine 
rather than some other number of relative pitches was an arbitrary choice, rather than an 
absolute rule as Doke would have ıt to be. (While studying under Doke, 1942-6, I remember 
his being persistently adamant about his * nine-tone system’, despite strong counter-olaims by 
D. M. Beach, А. N. Tucker, M. Guthrie and others, that ‘ two or t tonemes ' were sufficient 
in any Bantu language !) 
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into three significant categories of tone (or tonemes): low, high and falling 
(L, H and Е), their actual pitch realization being subject to modification by 
three additional factors: downdrift, assimilation and depression, as explained 
below. (See examples below.) 


4.3.4.1. Downdrift 

This is an intonation feature, affecting tonal realization as a whole. Except 
in questions, successive L tones, H tones and the onset pitches of F tones, 
respectively, become progressively lower in actual pitch towards the end of an 
utterance, as may be seen in examples (a) and (b). ‘ Final low’ pitch appears 
to serve as an utterance-terminal marker. In terms of what night be called 
the ' Final low’ rule: Lowest pitch must be reached on either or both of the 
last two syllables.?? 


Examples | 

(a) ábálimi abalimi the farmers do not plough 
[L s= 1 

(b) ábálimi bâhle the farmers are handsome 
Ааа ТҰН 

(c) ábálimi farmers (d) &mágoda men 
EUR appe p 

(e) sisebénzi О worker! > (f)isisébénzi a worker 
EE Kiss 

(g) xisebénzi О workers! > (h) igisebénzi workers 
[-- -1 RES 

(+) (pinaóla it is a wagon < ingóla wagon 
[. = X [L ul 

(7) yikúdla kwámi it is my food < ükudla food 

NE Е 

(£) уікафа it is food 
P aX ed 

(1) (y)indoda it is a man < indoda man 
LJ EL. Ге 

(т) nampa here they аге 
[a] 

(n) izihlühla bushes cf. isihlahla bush 
ESA FL 


** Concerning Xhosa tonemes, of. Beach, 1924; Tucker, 1040; Lanham, 1060. For Zulu, 
cf. Cope, 1906 and 1070; Ryoroft, 1963, 1979, et al. 

3 This ‘ final low pitch’ rule applies in all Nguni languages except Xhosa. In most Nguni 
languages, besides ‘ final lowering ', а drop in pitch between successive H tones generally occurs 
between words, and also within words, thereby delimiting the separate domains of underlymg 
Н tones. In Ndebele, high-pitch dropping toithin words is rare (except utterance-finally) ; when 
16 does occur it appears to be optional and arbitrary. 
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4.3.4.2. Assimilation 

(i) L tone on а penultimate syllable (after Н) begins with a falling-piteh 
onset glide (see example (c)) ; 9? but 

(i) no falling onset occurs if that syllable commences with a depressor 
consonant (see example (d)). 


(iii) L syllables that precede a penultimate or earlier H tone in a word, 
assimilate to high pitch if another H tone precedes them (see examples (е) 
and (f)); 3 but 


(iv) no assimilation oceurs if such syllables follow a depressor (see examples 


(g) and (4)). 


4.3.4.3. Depression 

This feature, conditioned either by a preceding depressor consonant or, 
more rarely, by imposed depression, affects tonal realization as follows. 

H tone is lost, or displaced, in certain contexts.? Conditions for this are 
the following: the affected syllable (i) must be earlier than penultimate in the 
word; (ii) it must not be followed immediately by a depressor; (iii) it must 
not have extra length. Provided that these conditions are fulfilled, the affected 
syllable then takes L tone instead of H (see example (¢)). Furthermore, the 
next syllable, if normally L, then adopts H tone instead or, if it bears imposed 
extra length (through being utterance-penultimate), adopts F tone (see 
examples (7) and (X)). 

This Depressor H-displacement rule, which is relevant in all Nguni 
languages except Xhosa, may be expressed as follows : 


CV 
a IL] me ГАЈА] ° 


1 2 3 4 


Items 1 and 2 must have depression, and lack depression, respectively, and 
item 4 is obligatory. Item 3 represents an optional increment of imposed 
extra length, extending item 2 if the word is final or pre-pausal. This increment, 


when present, does not accept displaced high tone; so ЕЕ and 3, together, 
represent falling tone (unless item 2 already bears non-displaced high tone, in 
which case 243 = high tone). 

If the above conditions for loss or displacement do not apply, then H or F 
tone on a depressed syllable commences with a rising-pitch on-glide and takes 
slightly lower pitch (see examples (1) and (т)). 


39 Note that a penultimate syllable has extra length (cf. 4.3.1). 

*! These syllables are marked as ‘ high’ under our present system, but would be unmarked 
under the system cited in note 3. 

31 In Ndebele, depressor H-displacement is usually restricted, for its causation, to a depressor 
(ог the depression feature) which 1s either present in the word itself, or ш а prefixal formative 
attached thereto. In Zulu and буған rt can also result from an abutting depressor m the previous 
word, in quick speech (cf. 4.3.4.5). 
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For early unmarked syllables, depression conditions low-mid pitch realiza- 
tion instead of mid pitch: see example (g), as compared with (e). 


4.3.4.4. “ Pseudo high tones’ 

High surface tones attributable to assimilation need to be distinguished, 
for analytical purposes, from ‘true’ H tones, because depression affects them 
differently. By comparing examples (f) and (A) above it will be seen that 
substitution of the prefix izi-, for isi-, conditions cancellation of the medial 
Н tones: isisébénsi > izisebéngi. The conditioning factor here is the 
depressor consonant z, as may be confirmed by checking comparable cases. 
It should be noted that high realization on the next syllable, -sé-, is cancelled 
also, after -zi-. Such ' Depressor cancellation’ may similarly affect longer 
stretches of medial syllables, as in the plural form, égikhwamanyäneni ‘ in tiny 
bags’ compared with the singular form, ésíikhwámányáneni ‘in a tiny bag’. 

Further evidence of the ‘pseudo’ status of such medial H tones is 
provided if we compare examples (e) and (f) above: high realization on 
-sisé- disappears if the preceding initial 1- is elided: isisébénzi >> sisebéngi, 
and this is a general rule. 

The first and last H tones in such words have greater permanence, and call 
for recognition as ‘true’ Н tones. Such Н tones are, however, subject to the 
Depressor H-displacement rule set out in 4.3.4.3 above, whereas ' pseudo Н” 
tones are not. Instances of the operation of that rule on first and last H tones 
may be seen in examples (7), (k) and (n) above, where they take compensatory, 
or ' displaced ' realization on the next syllable, and are not totally cancelled 
by the depressor like the medial H tones in example (A). 


4.3.4.5. In Zulu, almost identical tonal rules appear to operate, though initial 
H tones are more prevalent in Ndebele, especially in nouns of tonal type A, and 
the frequency of occurrence for F tone, and for H tone on a final syllable, is less 
in Ndebele than in Zulu (cf. 3.3.4). 

The effects of depression upon tone are slightly less extensive than in Zulu, 
in certain respects: as stated under note 32 above, an initial vowel with H 
tone, in Ndebele, seems unaffected by an abutting final depressor in the previous 
word, compared with Zulu and Swati (cf. Rycroft and Ngcobo, 1979, 39-40). 
On the other hand, with Ndebele adjective stems with LL tones, the class 8 
and 10 prefixes egi- and egiN- condition a loss of H tone instead of tonal 
displacement (cf. 2.2.1, (ii)). 


5. Conclusion 


Sections 3 and 4 of this paper have provided only a tentative sketch of 
certain phonetic and tonal differences between Ndebele and Zulu. Divergences 
concerning vowel and consonant pronunciation are minimal, and in some 
cases the evidence suggests that it is in fact Zulu that has changed, since 1822, 
while Ndebele may have retained earlier forms of pronunciation intact. 
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Similarly with tone, the fact that Ndebele uses initial H tone instead of L in 
certain nouns may well represent a survival of proto-Nguni practice no longer 
retained in Zulu. On the other hand, certain tonal innovations are also apparent 
in Ndebele, especially among the younger generation: there is & definite 
tendency to discard final H tones and, in certain instances, penultimate F tones, 
in words in which these occur in all other Nguni languages. 

While there is abundant evidence in Ndebele of the shedding of H tones and 
F tones, and the accretion of initial H tones, there are quite a number of 
exceptions, and this is by no means the whole story. In many instances Ndebele 
tonal deviation from Zulu is clearly attributable to & tendency towards 
generalization or standardization of tone-patterns for а given grammatical 
form, typological tonal distinctions pertaining to the radical or stem being 
neutralzed. In other words, grammatical tone persists, while lexical tone 
diminishes in importance. 

Ndebele does not stand alone in this respect. Similar tonal generalization 
has also been noted in various other, more northerly Dantu languages, as 
witnessed by the comments in Carter, 1978, 15-17, concerning ‘a strong 
tendency to override lexical differentiation in favour of syntactic marking '. 


APPENDIX 
Zulu type-C2 verbs and their cognates in Ndebele 


The sample of 112 Zulu verbs presented here represents a short selection of 
common verbs which, in the idiolect of Mr. А. B. Ngcoho (kwaZulu dialect 33) 
qualify as tonal type C2. They take FL tone in infinitive usage (inter alia), in 
contrast to verbs of tonal types A2 and B2 which take LL and HL, respectively. 
The 112 verbs are set out in three separate groups, below. The threefold 
grouping reflects the tonal typology of the Ndebele cognates of these Zulu 
verbs: whether they retain traces of type-C2 tones, or have joined either 
type A2 or B2 instead.** 

Verbs in Group I have cognates in Ndebele which, among several speakers 
tested, seem to retain traces of type-C tones in certain usages (cf. 3.3.5 above). 
These verbs represent 16% of the total sample. 


Group I (traces of type-C2 tones, in Ndebele): Total: 18 

bika; biza; bona; buya; cosha (Nd: cotsha); dlala; dweba; funa; 
khala; kholwa; khula; qala; qeda; qina; дода, shiya (Nd: tshiya); 
shona (Nd: tshona); thanda. 


Verbs in Group П have Ndebele cognates which qualify as tonal tvpe B2, 
being tonally indistinguishable from ‘authentic’ type-B2 verbs (ie. verbs 


33 Mr. Ngcobo was born in the Melmoth district of Zululand іп 1931. For a fuller list of verbs 
cf. Rycroft and Ngcobo, 1979, Appendix E. 

% For assistance in this assessment, I am mdebted to Mr. 8. Nondo in particular (see note 2). 
Wherever non-initial ng (prenasahzed g) occurs in a Zulu verb shown below, the Ndebele 
eognate 18 ng (breathy-voiced velar nasal). 
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having B2 cognates in Zulu and Xhosa). These represent 62% of the total 
sample. 


Group II (type-B2 tones in Ndebele): Total: 69 

baba; banda, Бека; bopha; buka; bumba; butha; bhula; canda; 
ceba; cela; cima, cisha (Nd: citsha); dela; dinda; faka; fihla; funda; 
funga (Nd: funga); fuga; ganda; gewala; giya; gola; gqula; hlanga, 
hloba; hinma; hala; jiya; kala; khama; khanda; khokha, khomba; 
khonza; khotha; khwela; lahla; luma, mema; nqanda; nquma; phaka; 
phatha; phela; phepha; phola; (e)phuza; qamba; qanda; qeda; senga 
(Nd: senga); sika; sina; singa; siza; songa (Nd: songa); sutha; themba; 
thenga (Nd: thenga); thetha; thiya; thuma; thunga (Nd: thunga); 
thutha; vuna; vuthwa; xosha (Nd: xotsha). 


Verbs in Group III have Ndebele cognates which qualify as tonal type A2, 
being tonally indistinguishable from ‘authentic’ type-A2 verbs. These 
represent 22% of the total sample. 


Group III (type-A2 tones in Ndebele): Total: 25 

bhala; Њіпса; deka; dweba; geaba; gcoba; gona; goqa; gqagga; 
gqiba; hleba; lola; Шова; jabha; khuba; khunga (Nd: khunga); 
klwebha; linga (Nd: linga); псіка; ncinga; ncipha; ngaba; дода; xwaya; 
zuma. 

The fact that the majority of the 112 verbs in the sample have adopted 
tonal type B was to be expected. Findings from previous investigations into 
Swati and the Natal dialect of Zulu show that 100% of the present sample 
have adopted type B2 in those languages. The Ndebele figure of only 62% 
for type B is perhaps not conclusive, since the 16% allotted to Group I here 
reflects the speech of some relatively older Ndebele speakers, and among 
younger speakers it is probable that all Group I verbs would be rendered like 
those of Group II, stepping the figure up to 78% for type B. 

The remaining 22% which have adopted type A2 represent a significant 
departure from what has occurred in Swati and in Natal Zulu. In speculating 
about why certain verbs have gone into type À2 in Ndebele, it seems that a 
possible factor might be the presence of an initial depressor consonant. Since 
depressors inhibit H tone, conditioning а rising onset when type C2 or B2 
verbs are rendered in the imperative or infinitive in Zulu, there seems more 
likelihood that depressor-initial verbs might adopt type A2, which has L tone 
on the first syllable in such usages, rather than B2 which has H. 

The proportion of depressor-initial verbs is in fact much higher in the A2 
group above, which tends to support this hypothesis, at least as a partial 
explanation. 64% of the verbs in the A2 group have an initial depressor, 
while only 17% have one in the B2 group, and 11% in the C2 group. 

Assuming that depressors may have tipped the balance in this way in 
Ndebele, however, it is not clear why they did not have a similar influence in 
Swati and Natal Zulu. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
BAL-PO AND LHO-BAL 


In current Tibetan Nepal is Bal-po, Bal-po’i уш or Bal-yul. Bal-yul is 
found in early MSS from Tun-huang: in Choix de documents tibétains conservés 
à la Bibliothèque Nationale, Pelliot Tibétain (Pell T.), no. 44, mentions 
Padmasambhava in Bal-yul which may reasonably be seen as Nepal; Bal-yul 
is named also in Pell T. 1040 and 1285 in an apparently mythical setting. 
Bal-po meaning Nepal appears in the Tibetan Annals in Documents de Touen- 
houang relatifs à P histosre du Tibet by Bacot, Thomas and Toussaint (DTH), p. 13, 
1.2, and also, in my opinion, on p. 19, 1. 23. But in other instances, of which 
there are fourteen between the years A.D. 600 and 723, Professor Tucci considers 
the identification untenable because of the improbability that Tibetans, who 
liked to spend the summer and to hunt in high cool places, would choose to 
spend that time of year in Nepal (Minor Buddhist texts, п, 34, 35). That 
argument assumes that Bal-po implied only the valley of Kathmandu, but 
Hsuan Tsang, traveling about А.р. 630, attributed a much larger area— 
4,000 li—to Nepal and one specific place name in Bal-po—’Bri-’u-tang— 
mentioned in the years 699 and 725 appears to have been in reach of Zhang- 
zhung which is generally held to be in Western Tibet around Lake Manasarowar. 
The possibility that all references to Bal-po are to Nepal cannot, therefore, be 
dismissed too readily. 

The reference in p. 19, 1. 23 of the Tibetan Annals, mentioned above, has 
not been satisfactorily explained. Events leading up to it were, briefly: in 
703 the Tibetan bisan-po 'Dus-grong conquered 'Jang, one of the princedoms 
(chao) which later made up the kingdom of Nanchao. Its territory was around 
Likiang on the upper waters of the Yangtse. In the winter of the following 
year, continuing his campaign, the bisan-po went to impose his authority on 
the Mywa but died or was killed there. The Mywa are described in the Tibetan 
Chronicle (DTH, 113) as part of Jang, or rather the ‘ White’ section of them 
were, for the Mywa were divided into Black and White. The name resembles 
Miao and it is possible that the Mywa of the eighth century were ancestors of 
the rather insignificant Miao people now found near the western borders of 
Szechwan and Yunnan. But little is known about the origin, early movements 
and even the precise names of the complex of tribal peoples in the gorges and 
mountains of the upper Yangtse, Mekong and Salween—Lutzu, Black and 
White Lissu, Moso or Nakhi, Boa, Black and White Lolo, etc. Miao may not 
be a genuine tribal name but a description applied to a subject people. The 
problem is too involved to discuss here. 

The Chinese T'ang Annals describing what happened in the year 704 state 
that the tributary states on the south of Tibet, Nepal, P’olomen, etc., revolted 
and that the Tibetan king went to chastise them but died in the campaign. 
The Mywa, in whose territory he died, clearly have nothing to do with Nepal; 
but if they are to be identified with P’olomen, a new problem arises. There are 
references to two separate P’olomen regions, Ta Ch'in P'olomen, which has 
been variously located by Pelliot and A. Christie in Manipur and Kamrup, 
and Hsiao P'olomen which, in a very sketchy map in an article by W. Stott 
in T'oung Pao, L, 1953, is shown to the north-west of Likiang and might be 
placed in an area covering the northernmost border of what is now Burma, the 
far-east border of Assam, and the south border of Tibet near to the northern- 
most point of Yunnan. 
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But whether Mywa was connected with P’olomen or not, Dus-srong died 
in 704 in the upper Yangtse, Mekong, Salween area. The following year, 
A.D. 705, the Tibetan Annals record that Ldeg-ren-pa' Mnon-snangs-grags, 
Khe-rgad Mdo-snang and others who had rebelled were put to death and that, 
as I understand it, at Bon-mo Pong-lag-rang the bisan-po, the elder brother 
Lha, was deposed from the throne of Nepal (Pong lag rang du btsan po gcen lha 
bal pho rgyal sa nas phab). At this period the names of kings of Nepal ended 
in the syllable Deva (Lha) and it is recorded by D. R. Regmi in Medieval 
Nepal (Vol. 1) that joint kingship was not uncommon at the time. It has 
sometimes been supposed that the rebellion of 704 ended Tibetan authority 
over Nepal, but this passage seems to imply that Tibetan rule was reimposed 
in 705. Perhaps this was the occasion of the Bhotaräja after the reign of 
Vasantadeva (Regmi, рр. 67, 68; L. Petech, Mediaeval History of Nepal, 
Serie Orientale Roma, 1958, 29); but the subject needs further examination. 

Turning to Lho-bal which appears in line 19 of the east face of the Sino- 
Tibetan treaty inscription of д.р. 821/823 at Lhasa and in some early documents 
from Tun-huang: at first sight it appears to refer to Nepal and has been taken 
in that way by myself and others; but Professor R. A. Stein in note 51 to 
his important article ‘Saint et divin’ (Journal Astatique, 1981) cites Chinese 
texts where it is the equivalent of jong-ys ° barbarians’. In the Chinese version 
of the 14% уш lung bstan-pa, jong-yi is the description of wandering monks 
whom the Tibetan calls lho-bal. F. W. Thomas, who has translated the Tibetan 
in Tibetan literary texts and documents, 1, 76-87, notes on p. 83 that the Chinese 
renders lho-bal as Po-péng jung-i. In the Tun-huang MS Pell T. 986, a Tibetan 
version of a Chinese history, described as Zhang shu bam-po drug-pa, relating 
the foundation of the Chou dynasty at the beginning of the twelfth century B.c., 
where the Tibetan has lho-bal the Chinese refers, according to Legge's translation 
in his Chinese Classics, 11/2, 313, to ‘ wild tribes of the south and north’. 

Stein comments also that in a Chinese inscription at Tun-huang the Tibetan 
ruler is described as king of the barbarians—see Demiéville, Le Concile de 
Lhasa, 235-6. So, as Stein observes, in the Lhasa treaty inscription the Tibetans 
are paying the Chinese in their own coin. 

The identification of /Ao-bal with barbarians—or perhaps foreigners in 
general—throws light on its appearance in other MSS from Tun-huang. Pell T. 
1085 is a petition to the Tibetan authorities from some people of Sha-cu 
(Tun-huang) who describe themselves as bdag cag lho bal, ‘ we lho-bal' (see 
also Pell T. 1077, 1. 134). There are several references to lho-bal in Pell T. 1089 
which concerns administrative appointments in the north-east frontier regions 
where any mention of Nepal seems out of place and that is underlined by the 
attribution to an officer of lho-bal of the Turkic title to-dog. It makes better 
sense to see lho bal here as frontier people—non-Chinese, for a distinction is 
drawn between Rgya sha-cu-pa and lho-bal; and in Pell T. 1085 the petitioners 
describe themselves as subjects of the Chinese of Sha-cu. In Pell T. 1071 and 
1072, where the penalties for manslaughter and hurt are detailed according to 
the rank and status of the victim, the lho bal—tho bal gyi btson (* lho-bal 
prisoners ’}—come last together with the g-yung who were people of the lowest 
order, virtually outside the pale of Tibetan society. Another relevant document 
is the second edict of Khri Srong-lde-brtsan recorded in the Chos-’byung of 
Dpa’bo Gtsug-lag, Vol. ja, f. 110 which is generally accepted as a copy of an 
authentic early original. There anti-Buddhist ministers are said to have 
objected to lho bal gyi lha dang chos, ° foreign gods and religion ’. 

In later histories [ho bal occurs infrequently. In some instances the writer 
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Epwarp ULLENDORFF and C. Е. BECK- 
INGHAM: The Hebrew letters of Prester 
John. xiv, 252 pp. Oxford University 
Press for the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, 1982. £12. 


Interest in the mystenons figure of Prester 
John, the mythical ruler of a vast Christian 
empire which was believed to he somewhere in 
the East and was at a later stago identified 
with Ethiopia, flourished in the Middle Ages 
to а remarkable degree. This interest 18 
attested by the numerous extant ада of 
a Letter supposedly sent by Prester John to 
various күлө, їп which Prester John 
affirms his Christian faith, gives а pledge to 
fight for the Holy Land, and describes his 
great power and the marvels of his realm. The 
description, which seems 1u part to be based 
on the ninth-century travel narrative of Eldad 
ha-Dani, represents a conflation of all kinds of 
legends ftom various different souroes stretoh- 
ing back to classical antiquity. The Lettor 
exists in numerous versions in various lan- 

ages, and its popularity is evident from the 
fact that it occurs ın a hundred or more Latin 
manusoripta. The legend underlying the Letter 
goes bsok to at least the twelfth century and 

as as its background the wish of medieval 
Europeans to believe in the existenoo of an 
immensely powerful Christian ruler on the 
other mde of the Muslim world. At all events 
the Letter itself has a decidedly Christian 
Tendenz. What is surprising is that there 
should als; exist three different versions of 
this work, as well as а fragment of a fourth, 
in Hebrew. The main purpose of the work here 
reviewed ін to provide a critical edition and 
annotated ation of these Hebrew letters. 

The volume begins with a brief, but valuable, 
historical introduction in which the back- 
ground to the legend of Prester John and to 
the compoetion of the Letter is discussed. 
This is followed by an imtroduction to the 
Hebrew vermons of the Letter. The Hebrew 
letters were published by Neubauer in 1888, 
but Neubauer provided neither a critical 
edition, nor a translation, while his commente 
on 8uch questions as the Vorlagen of the 
Hebrew documents and their provenance are 
open to criticism. It 18 these questions that 
form the primary foous of the introduction to 
the Hebrew letters. 

The editors—although I assume that Ullen- 
дот is primarily responsible here—emphasize 
the difficulties and uncertainties of Vorlage- 
studien in a case such as this. On the one 
hand, the numerous versions of the Letter in 
Letin, Old French, Italian, eto., differ con- 
siderably from one another, and it is diffioult 
to speak in terms of an Urtezt on which all the 
versions are based; we have to think of & 
variety of versions more or less loosely con- 
nec with each other. It is, moreover, not 
possible to regard the Hebrew letters as 
translations in the ordinary sense of the 
term; they have much more the character of 
new compositions on the basis of older models. 
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On the other hand, the linguistio evidence 
provided by the Hebrew letters is, with the 
exception of the third, capable of being 
interpreted іп more than one way. Despite 
these uncertainties, some tentative conclusions 
are reached. Neubauer believed that the first 
letter was based on а Latin text, but it 18 
argued that ıt shows closer affinities with an 
Old French version. The second letter was 
composed on the basis of an Old French or a 
Provençal model, but not necessarily m 
France or Provence. The third is owed to an 
Italian model and has a marked Italian back- 
ground. 

An edition of the three letters, with a 
translation on the facing page, forms the 
major part of this book. Басһ letter 18 
prefaced by а careful description of the manu- 
script and printed evidence on which it 18 
based. The notes accompanying the Hebrew 
texts record variant readings or Siou textual 
problems, while those attached to the transia- 
tions deal inter aha with the relationship 
between the Hebrew and some of the matenal 
in the Romance versions of the Letter. The 
first two Hebrew letters date baok to the late 
twelfth or early thirteenth century and were 
addressed respectively to ‘ the Pope in Rome’ 
(possibly Alexander III) and to ' Fredenck, 
Emperor of Rome’ (either Fredenck Bar- 
barossa or Frederick П). The third letter, 
addressed to ' Pope Eugenio’ (Eugenius IV), 
18 dated to 1442. Despite their Jewish origin, 
and some evident anti-Christian traits, the 
Hebrew letters retain their Christian colounng. 

А number of complementaiy studies and 
appendices complete the book. These include 
a bref discussion of the relationship between 
the narrative of Eldad ha-Dan: and Prester 
John's Letter; & concordance of the important 
themes and motifs occurring not only m the 
three Hebrew letters, but also in the Latin and 
Romance sources studied іп the book; 
facisimiles of the Latin, Old French and Italian 
versions used by the editors, and of specimen 
pages of the Hebrew letters and of other 
versions; а select bibliography ; and an index. 

The book does not contain a statement of 
the individual responsibihties of the two 
&uthors, but I have assumed that Beckingham 
was primanly responsible for the historical 
introduction and Ullendorff for the edition and 
translation of the Hebrew texte. The many 
Bund contributions which these two 
scholars have made in the fields of study 
represented by this volume do not need to be 
mentioned here. It hardly needs to be said 
that in this book, as in their other works, the 
very highest standards of soholarship are 
clearly in evidence. 

MIOHAEL A. KNIBB 


Susanne HEINHOLD-KRAHMER: Ar- 
zawa: Untersuchungen zu seiner 
Geschichte nach den — hethitischen 
Quellen. (Texte der Hethiter, Ht. 8.) 
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хі, 473 pp. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
Universitatsverlag, 1977. DM 165. 


The Hittites appear пот the own royal 
archives to have been а dommant ethno- 
bnguistio group m Anatola m the second 
millennium 8 c., and their language, designated 
by them as URUneëumn)ih ° language of (the 
men of) the city Nesa’, is the best known 
member of the Ancient Anatohan group of 
Indo-European languages. Yet ıt 18 also clear 
from ther own records that they shared 
Anatoha with a cultural, lingustic and 
political rival, their kinsmen, the Luwians 
The latter's language, luwHs, 18 much less well 
attested than Hittite, being found in the 
cuneiform archives only on a handful of tablets 
bearing Luwian incantations and rituals, 
which had clearly been colleoted and written 
down for practical use. These fragmentary 
texts, 1n the process of re-edition in à massive 
new work by Frank Starke (Das Kelschrift- 
Luivische, Frankfurt am Main, 1982, forth- 
coming), are still only partially interpreted. 

We do, however, have other sources for our 
knowledge of the people and language. Their 
com tively well-known onomastics attest 
to their importance and wide dissemination. 
The Luwian words, normally distinguished by 
loss marks (Glossenkeil), which sprinkle the 

ter Hittite texts, have even led to the 
suggestion that Luwian was the vernacular 
language of the Hittite Empire itself, where 
Hittite would have been only the chancery 
language. It is now clear that the Luwians 
were the onginators of the Hieroglyphio seript 
used by the Hittites for monumental stone 
macriptions and ıt 18 noteworthy that the 
language of these inscriptions remained 
Luwian not Hittıte, even in the Hittite capital 
itself. That archaic document, the Hittite 
Laws, contrasts Hatti and Luwiya, and 
Hittites and Luwians, in a way which suggests 
that these were the two main population 
groups of Anatolia, at least within the purview 
of Hattusa. 

Where was this prominent people located ? 
The Hittite Laws provide the starting-point, 
when the country name ‘Luwiya’ in the 
ps old recension А 18 replaced in the 

te recension В by ' Arzawa’. It is thus 
generally accepted that ‘Arzawa’ is the 
political designation of a state which embraced 
to a greater or lesser degree the Luwian 
peoples of Anatola. Indeed since the terms 
‘ Luwiya ' and ‘ Luwian’ (the people not the 
language) are not found outside the Hittite 
Laws, the quest for the Luwians properly 
begins with an examination of the term 
© Arzawa °. This is what this book, 1ts author's 
doctoral dissertation, sets out to do within 
rather narrowly defined limits. 

The textual references to Arzawa are 
evaluated іп а straightforward fashion іп 
chronological order. e author begins with 
the scattered and largely fragmentary 
references in Old Kingdom texts (с. 1650- 
1550 в.о.), which indicate occasional hostilities 
and Hittite victories. The ‘ Middle Kingdom’ 
sources (properly an intermediate period, 
c. 1550-1400 в.о.) consiste almost entrely of 
retrospective observations in later texts. To 
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the end of this period belong the only two 
independent Árzawan documents, the Arzawa 
Letters in the Egyptian state archive of El 
Amarna, written by Amenoplus IÍ to Tar- 
hundaradus king of Arzawa. Curiously they are 
written in Hittite, & language with whieh, in 
contrast to Luwian, seribes in the Egyptian 
chancery must have been able to cope. They 
concern negotiations for the marnage of an 
Arzawan princess to the Pharaoh, and also 
refer in passing to political disintegration in 
Hattı, which suggests the reason for the 
Egyptian lang’s interest in the otherwise 
remote Anatolian kingdom. They also show 
that at least by this date Arzawa had become 
& Mediterranean power of some note. Other 
later references confirm that at this date 
Arzawan pressure оп Hatti was severe. 

The reign of Suppiluhumas I (с. 1386— 
1350 8.0.) certainly relieved. this pressure, but 
the fragmentary state of his Annals leaves the 
details of Arzawan-Hittite relations unclear. 
The general impression given 1s that Suppilu- 
liumas succeeded in re-establishing the Hittite 
frontiers, but was more concerned with his 
conquests in the East. 

Under his successor, Mursilis II, relations 
between the two countries came to a com- 
paratively well-documented crisis. Mursilis 
effectively smashed the power of Aizawa and 
broke it up into separate Arzawan pmncipal- 
ties, Hapalla, Mira-Kuwaliya and the Seha- 
River land. The treaties which he made with 
the rulers, whom he installed, survive, and 1% 
is ther historical preambles, together with 
Mursiha’s Annals, which form the major 
historical source for Arzawa, and to these must 
be added the treaty made by Muvwattalls, 
Mursilis’s son and successors, with the land of 
Wilusa. A study of these remarkable docu- 
ments forms the central part of the book 
(pp. 84-238). The terms of settlement suggest 
the dissolution of an Arzawan federation into 
жа constituent elements, each put under a 
local dynast bound to Hattı by oaths and 
other ties including marriage. One main 
problem is what became of Arzawa itself and 
whether it continued existence as a reduced 
but recognizable political ertity. The author 
suggests, agamst the views of previous 
scholars but probably correctly, that while all 
the constituent countries could be termed 
' Arzawa-lands’, the rump of the former 
Arzawa survived only in the land of Mira- 
Kuwalya. In the course of this discussion, 
she reconstructs and analyses as far as possible 
the relationships between the local princes, 
some of whom are known to have been 
descended from the royal hause of Arzawa. 

References to Arzawa after the reign of 
Muwattalis are something of an epilogue, 
being confined to a few fragmentary attesta- 
tions, doubtless, as the author suggests, 
because the land of Аттауға proper had dis- 
appeared as а political entity. The book's final 
chapter deals with Arzawa references in texta 
of uncertain date, principally the important 
attestations in the Indictment of Madduwattas 
and the associated Annals of Tudhaliyas and 
Arnuwandas. 

Since we are dealing with а volume of T'exte 
der Hethiter, the series under the general 
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editorship of Professor Anneliee Kammen- 
buber, with whom the author wrote this 
dissertation, we are not surprised to find the 
Kammenhuber school's late dating of these 
texts advocated; but the opposing earlier 
datings are thoroughly and fairly examined, 
and 1t has to be admitted that there 18 nothing 
decisive either way in the Arzawn references. 

The last third of the book, described as 
t Anhang ` consists of: (1) editions of relevant 
text fragments; (2) а register and discussion 
of the main place names (with reference to 
location) and personal names; (3) the usual 
indices, Of these, (2) 1 particularly useful. 
One of the most vexing problems of Arzawa 18 
that of its own location and the location of 188 
constituent territories. The nearest thing to a 
fixed point m its geography 1s that 1 seems to 
have touched Hattı in the S.W., in the area of 
the Konya plain or westwards. Beginning 
here, different scholars have proposed different 
extensions through the S.W. to the W and 
even up to the N.W. Involved in this question 
18 the generally recognized fact that Arzawa 
lay between Hatti and the even more proble- 
matic land of Ahhiyawa, and that to pass from 
Arzawa to Ahhryawa involved some sort of 
sea-crossing, though the wide range of such an 
enquiry hes well beyond the limits which the 
author has imposed on the subject. Tho diffi- 
oulties of geographical locations іп W. Anatolia 
are compounded by the failure up to the 
present to identify a Luwian-Arzawan culture 
archaeologically, in spite of excavations at such 
sites as Beyce Sultan, which might have been 
expected to have been important contem- 
porary centres. Тһе author in general also 
steers clear of such questions and contenta 
herself with reporting previous scholars' 
suggestions of locations. In this respect her 
work compares unfavourably with another 
recent doctoral thesis on the same subject, 
namely Elizabeth Jewell's The archaeology and 
history of Western Anuioliu during the Second 
Millennium В.С. (University of Pennsylvania, 
Ph.D. 1974; University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, 1976). 

Nor are the ethno-linguistic aspects of 
Arzawa given any attention at all. This would 
have been particularly interesting after recent 
developments, in particular the demonstration 
by Laroche that the term Luwiya derives, by 
a characteristic Luwian loss of velars, from an 
original * Lukaya > * Lu'iya (1.e. Luuiya). This 
observation contains far reaching implications 
for the relatsonships between the Luwians and 
the Lukka-lands and people, and also classical 
Lycaonia and Lycia, whose language Lycian is 
now fully i as a late dialect of 
Luwian. None of this 18 to be found in the 
present work, any more than a treatment of 
Arzawan onomastics. Indeed, so resolutely 
does the author exclude onomastio considera- 
tions that she adheres in proper names to out- 
dated transliterations of logograms for which 
the Luwian values have long since been 
established: e.g. her Uhha-LU (read Uhha- 
тїз); SUM-ma-*K AL (read Piyama- (prob- 
ably)Kurunia); ManapaU (read Manapa- 
Tarhuntas). At least the last transliteration 
saves her from the traditional but certamly 
wrong Afanapa-Dattas, though this 18 com- 
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pounded by her continued use of the baseless 
Datasea as the reading of the city-name now 
established as Tarhuntassa. Such msouciance 
leads to such apparent howlers as the reading 
"Unaradu for Tarhunaradu (p.386). These 
are irritations m an otherwise careful presenta- 
tion, but the omission of all the ethno-linguistic 
aspects of Arzawa is somewhat disappointing. 

his then is a book with severely limited 
goals as expressed in tho subsidiary title, 
simply an attempt to reconstruct the political 
history of Arzawa. Within theso limits it 18 
thorough and competent, and much better 
organized than some carher volumes m the 
series. 

J. D. HAWKINS 


Монрвсат Akiva FRIEDMAN: Jewish 
marriage m Palestene: a Салто бетга 
study, 2 vols. 1: The Ketubba trads- 
tions. и: The Ketubba texts. xxiv, 
492 pp.; ix, 517 pp., 32 plates. Tel- 
Aviv: Chaim Rosenberg School of 
Jewish Studies, Tel-Aviv University ; 
New York: Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, 1980-81. $15 each. 


From the early eleventh century onwards, 
the Jews of Old Cairo had a large storehouse, 
Geniza, in the ‘ Palestinian’ synagogue, m 
which they reverentially deposited worn-out, 
sacred and semi-sacred documents m order to 
avoid their destruction by hand The story has 
often been told of this Geniza : its discovery in 
the last century and the catalogumg of its 
many thousands of items, as well as the detailed 
research into this mine of information that 18 
stili going on. In these two volumes, Professor 
Friedman subjects to detailed analysis the 
ketubbot in the Cairo Geniza written according 
to the custom of Palestino. Vol. п. The 
Ketubba texis, records 67 of these texts with 
scholarly notes and a full scientific apparatus, 
while in Vol. т, The Ketubba traditions, there is 
an acute investigation into the implications of 
these texts for the knowledge of Jewish mores 
in the medieval period. Tho work is of im- 
peccable en à and accuracy. It can 
easily be forgiven for the only printing error 
Ihave been able to spot—the amusing ‘ singing 
the ketubba' m the Table of Contents for 
‘signing the ketubba’ as ın the body of the 
work. 

A whole tractate of the Mishnah and 
Talmud, tractate Kelubbot, deals at length 
with this subject but nowhere in the Talmud 
і the full text of а ketubbah given. Under the 
influence of the post-Talmudio authorities in 
Babylon, the Geonim, however, а standard 
text was produced and accepted by all the 
Jews who came under their influence. These 
constituted the vast majority of Jews, and the 
standard text, with only minor variations, is 
Still the norm in contemporary Jewish com- 
munities. Friedman demonstrates conclusively 
the existence of a different tradition, the 
Palestiman, of drawing up the ketubba. 
Together with many Babylonian-type kefubbot 
in the Geniza, there were others, those Fried- 
man examines, written either in Palestine or 
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in communities under Palestinian rather than 
Babylonian influence. Interestingly enough, 
there is evidence from the fragments found in 
the Judean desert that the Palestinian methods 
of drawing up the ketubba go baok to the 
second uei Although the  ketubbot 
examined exhibit differences depending on 
local custom, certain features are found in 
them which distinguish them from the Baby- 
loman pattern. For instance, the negotiations 
on the part of the bride are generally under- 
taken by an agent; there ıs а superscription : 
“Та the name of our Creator’; there 1з a 
stpulation which affirms the wife's right to 
institute divorce proceedings against her 
husband; and the document is in the form of 
a mutual contract between two equal partners 
rather than, as in the Babylonian-type 
ketubba, a virtually unilateral series of obliga- 
tions undertaken by the husband. 
In Talmudie law & woman had no right to 
rotest а second marriage (or more) by her 
usband, as long as he could support both 
wives. But we know from the Goniza itself 
that a monogamy clause was frequently in- 
serted into the ketubba which enabled a 
woman to obtain a divorce with full ketubba 
payments were her husband to take a second 

ife without her consent. In the twelfth 
century the insertion of this ше Was 
standard practice іп Egypt. , then, 
Friedman asks, 18 no such clause b А found 
іп any of the Palestmian ketubbot ? His reply 
18 based on his own discovery in the Geniza of 
а Palestinan legal work, from which it 
emerges that in Palestine, at least from the 
early post-Talmudio period, unhke m Babylon, 
& woman had a right to petition for divorce 
and receive full ketubba payments were her 
husband to take a second wife. For this 
reason no ial monogamy clause was 
needed. Friedman promises to disouss this 
queation and related matters further in a book 
which, he tells us, 18 in an advanced state of 
preparation. 

LOUIS JACOBS 


MANFRED ULLMANN: Das Gespräch mit 
dem Wolf. (Beitr. zur Lexikographie 
des Klassischen Arabisch, Nr. 2. 
Bayerische Akad. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. 
Kl, Sitzungsberichte Jahrg. 1981, 
Heft 2.) 160 pp. München: Baye- 
rische Akademie der Wissenschaft, 
1981. 


This is & series of extracts, of varyiug length, 
from early Arabic poetry, all of which treat of 
в single theme: an encounter, and conversa- 
tion, between the poet and a Ji’. The method 
of presentation is irreproachable: for each 

iece we are given the Arabic text in trans- 

iteration; list of sources; references to 
existing translations (if any) ; variant read- 
ings; philological commentary; Ullmann’s 
own German translation; and an interpreta- 
tave summing up 

For any student of ear early Arabic poetry, it is 
an indispensable work. It shows very clearly 
how the poets displayed their originality (or 
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what would have been called in the eighteenth 
century ‘ invention ”) in the variations of their 
treatment of a single theme. For the younger 
student, moreover, it could serve ass an 
admirable introduction to the ° Gedankenwelt ’ 
of these poets, and as a help in developing that 
sort of instinotive feehng for the way they 
expreesed themselves which is essential for the 
understandung and appreciation of the poetry. 
But there is а further category of readers who 
will find the work of immense value. The 
philological commentarrs contain a vast 
amount of citations of parallel passages from 
elsewhere (made easily accessible by full 
indexes), which are virtually a preview of 
those parts of the Worterbuch der Klassischen 
Arabischen Sprache which are still unpublished, 
and likely to remain so for many years to 
come. 

It is & bold reviewer who ventures to 
challenge the conclumons of so eminent a 
specialist in the subject as Ullmann. The 
following observations are not offered m a 
spirit of categorical objection, but rather 
represent for the most part matters where, to 
my personal feeling at least, an alternative 
interpretation may be worth discussing. In 
order to avoid tedious repetition, I have not 
always said so in my comments which follow, 
but 1t must be understood to underlie them all. 

First, there is the problem of the identity of 
the drb. Ullmann gives a clear and sucomct 
account of the views that have been held, but 
confines himself іп the end to saying that he 
retains the translation ° Wolf » since this is 
in Euro literature ‘ein mit starken 
Emotionen befrachteter Begriff’, and ‘man 
wird ... gerecht, wenn man den г dingbestim- 
menden Teil ” in den Hintergrund treten lasst 
und das “ Begleitgefuhl " in den Vordergrund 
rückt' (p.22). But does the Begleitgefuhl of 
the European wolf really correspond to that of 
the 0057 When one reads, here, and else- 
where in Arabio poetry, of а man beside his 
campfre ab night, tossing а bone to an 
expectant beast lurking in the shadows on the 
edge of the cirole of firelight, and here in Ka‘b 
b. Zuhaur’s piece (IIL.15) that the beast ‘ loves 
the nearness of mankind’, then to envisage 
the beast as а jackal is far more telling and 
evocative than to imagine it as the somewhat 
improbable wolf. After all, she jackal too has 
his Begleitgefuhl in European literature. 
I might add that the descri»tion of the beast 
in piece IIL.24 as aqzalu ‘imping’ tends to 
suggest the jackal rather then the wolf. 

In the first piece (pp. 12-13, but un- 
numbered) there is "sgwd’ (variation in the 
vowel of the rhyme consonant) between i and u, 
which Ullmann calls ‘ sehr storend °’. It is true 
that variation between a on the one hand and 
$/* on the other is excessively rare, and would 
make the authenticity of the piece, as & unity, 
dubious; but variation between s and ц was 
clearly not Bo offensive to the Arab ear, and 
Wright (ii. $ 199b) remarks that ‘the older 
poeta not infrequently allow themselves" this 
particular interchange. 

This piece is anonymous, and for dating it 
Ullmann puts the terminus post quem at 
9 A.K, on the ground tbat line 4, which 
mentions the writing of events in a (heavenly) 
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book, must be Islamic. But unless there is 
anyone who still adheres to the opinion voiced 
in 1926 bv Таһа Husain and by D. 8. Margo- 
houth (that all so-called pre-Islamic poetry is 
the product of the Umayyad age), it is now 
pretty generally felt that similar allusions in 

u‘allaqät, otc., are minor tamperings, not 
impairing the overall authenticity of the 
poem. Should one not therefore allow the 
possibility of an earlier dating for this piece ? 

ПІ.18. In commenting on this line, ann 
cites Shanfara’s yu'andu r-riha with his 
translation ‘gegen den Wind ankampft’. 
This seems to be in line with the interpretation 
which many European translators have pre- 
ferred, namely ‘ breasting the wind’; though 
the majority of the Arab commentators have 
understocd it as ‘ rivaling the wind іп swift- 
ness '. But the former, more concrete, render- 
ing has always seemed to me to contradict 
natural experience. The beast is seeking prey, 
and if at any point he picks up no scent, 1t 
would be useless to move from there straight 
up-wind; he would be more likely to run 
across the wind direction, in the hope of gettin 
a scent. Hence I have felt that we shoul 
rather understand the phrase as meaning ‘ runs 
cross-wind ' ; specially remembering that 
'ardiyyan and bi L'ard mean ‘ crosswise’, and 
this is the sense which underlies the meta- 
phorical meaning ‘rival’, depicting a race in 
which one runs side by side with one’s com- 
petitor (and 18 not engaged in а head-on 
confrontation). 

However, Shanfarà's picture differs slightly 
from Xa'b's in this extract, so that the 
latter's ‘awa mustagbila r-rihi should not be 
taken as synonymous with the former's 
phrase. Shanfarà piotures the beast running 
in search of prey, and only subsequently, 
‘when prey eludes him where he sought it’, 
does he howl; in Ka'b it 18 this later moment 
that is ee when the disappointed beast 
stands still and howls ‘in the teeth of the 
wind ’. 

III.19 * Bis er herangewachsen war, hat er 
seme Beute von der Beute eines Einzelnen 

enommen; веш  Bundesgenosse ist die 
ut’, where І would have preferred * dessen 
Bund: osse', making the Bundesgenosse 
not the beast himself but the ‘ one’ who is his 
parent. This both heightens the effect of the 
passage (the creature even as а oub was 
starved because he depended for food on а 
starving parent), and avoids leaving the 
colourless waAtdin in isolation without a sifah. 
This is an interpretational problem that is 
very frequent in Arabic poetry. There 18 а 
considerable number of passages where I would 
see a stfah, whereas other translators have 
understood an tsti’naf, which, however, to my 
mind impairs the natural rhythmic flow of the 
line in a di eable manner, making it jerky 
and disjointed. 

IIL.25. The ‘ pickaxe’ (mi'wal) here ıs not 
to my feeling metaphorical for any part of the 
animal, but quite literal, though hyperbolic: 
the beast sees that which cannot be seen by 
the eye of any man, even а man who uses а 
pickaxe to uncover a buried object. 

IV.9. I would have preferred the vocaliza- 
tion tagarantya rather than tadarüni, since the 
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‘arld in all the other lines of the piece is 
mafa‘ilun. 

VI.6. wa anta mrwun уа а/ш wa Lgadru/a 
kuntumā uhasyains ° Doch du, Wolf, bist em 
Mann; du und der Verrat, ihr seid zwei nette 
Bruder’ would have deserved a comment 
I feel unhappy about reading anta mru'un as 
an independent sentence ; for me, what follows 
18 а sifah (see above on ІП.190), so that mru'un 
is a mawşüf virtually equivalent to man. In 
this case, one has to recall the well-known 
principle that when the antecedent of a 
relative clause 18 first or second person (‘I am/ 
you are one who ...), then in Arabio 14 ів 
common for the verb of the relative clause to 
be in the person corresponding to the ante- 
cedent, contrary to European usage. Hence 
I would suggest that the phraseology 18 
equivalent to ania man kunia wa l-gadra 
uhaiyains ‘ you are one who makes, together 
with treachery, a pair of brothers ’. 

VII.4. anfasu here appears to mean ‘ more 
remote’; Ullmann comments that it 18 ‘ von 
nafasun “ Intervall, Weite, Lange” abgeleitet’. 
But one would have liked to know whether 
there are other instances of such a spatial use 
of nafas, instead of the more generally known 
temporal one. 

.62. The simile here is in two parts: 
a person who is d& затим; and secondly one 
who appears to be а/ш gahratin bi l'aini 
although he is in reality treacherous. For the 
latter, Ullmann has * дег ... stets so tut, als 
richte er sem Auge unverhullt auf eine 
Sache’, which I am inclined to doubt. The 
contrast with ‘treacherous’ suggests to me 
that gahrah here шарпев what in English would 
be called a ‘frank and open countenance ’, 
not concealing anything; hence I would be 
inclined to render “ one who is to all appear- 
ances (lit. in the eye [of the beholder]) frank 
and open’. For {ü zannsn Ullmann has 
‘ jemand, der in Ungewissheit ist’; but what 
is the point of such a simile ? Does not the 
rest of the hne make it probable that zann 
has а passive and not an active sense: the 
di zann is not al-zann but al-maznün bıkı ‘ the 
suspect character ° ? 

.63. The animal is here compared (for 
slenderness) to a ¿afan mugÿnahan : ann’s 
‘eine schmale Mondsichel’ appears во far as 
I can вее to render only the noun éafan, and to 
omit the possibly significant adjective. The 
passive causative muÿnah is presumably 
semantically equivalent to the active of the 
base-stem, which means * be near ite end ' (see 
the Blachère-Chouémi-Dénizeau dictionary). 
Do we not therefore have a reference, not 
merely to a thin lunar crescent, but specifi- 
cally to the moon in its last quarter, on the 
verge of disappearing ? The following words 
fi munhanähu dujü'w are taken by Ullmann 
as a fresh sentence referrmg back to the 
animal (as is clear from his use of ‘er’ and 
not ‘ sie’ [die Mondsichel] in ‘ und wie er sich 
krummte, 1 er sich auf die Seite’). Here, 
too, as in .19 and VI.6, I would prefer to 
вее a gifah, describing the way the moon ' ев 
on its side’ in its last quarter. In this case, 
munhanä could still understood with 
Ullmann (in his commentary) ав ‘das sich 
Krummen ’ (though with the attached pronoun 
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referring to the moon and not to the animal), 
but a possible alternative might be ‘its 
dechning (towards extinction at the end of the 
month) °, since the verb ıs classically glossed as 
both ‘atafa and mala. 

VIII.00. ‘awi Lfta smal ‘mt einer 
Wendung nach links heulte’: is the mention 
of‘ left-hand ' in any way specially significant ? 
Could there be an allusion to auguries drawn 
from whether an animal is sämhk or bärih 
(crossing one’s path towards the mght or the 
left. the latter being a bad omen) ? 

УПІ.67. To translate ka badirah Lhuwwar 
by ‘ dem jungen Trieb der Zollikoferia glewht ° 
18 to explain obscurum per obscurius. It would 
have been helpful to quote the unusually 
detailed description of the plant in the Lisàn, 
which would have made appreciation of the 
point of the simile easier. 

X21. tevlafuni fila t-ta'ülibu wa r-rubdu 
* die Fuchse und die Aschfahlen waren in ihnen 
(den Nachten) meine Vertrauten’, with the 
comment that by rubd ‘vielleicht sind hier 
Schlangen gement” This 18 unlikely: foxes 
are more aotive by night than by day, but 
quite the reverse 18 the case with serpents. 
The word ought to mean some animal which, 
like the fox, is mainly nocturnal in ite habits: 
hence probably the lion, which the Qamiis gives 
as n gloss alternative to serpent. 

X1.29. When the beast found that effort 
(fidd) was no use, he tahäwana вайда larbi, 
Ullmann ‘hess er die hartnackigen Umtnebe 
bleiben’. Would a possible alternative be 
*he thought nothing of (resorting to) real 
trickery ’ ? 

XI.35. asmantha ‘the fattest of (the 
camels)’, the reference being feminine, ав ів 
shown by taraktuhä ın the next line. This 18 an 
excellent example of a point which most 
grammar books fail to mention. The general 
and well-known principle 18 that the undefined 
elative does not show gender and number 
inflections, but the defined elative docs. 
However, some adjectives of the pattern fail 
do not, 1n early Arabio, have feminine forms 
in fa‘ilah, and the elatives of these follow suit. 
in using 'af'alu ав a common-gender form; 
thus Qur'ün 48:17 la'ala s-sa‘ata qaribun, 
Jähir, Qiydn, 8 8 (ed. Beeston, 1980), alagrabu 
minhunna. Evidently, samin belongs to this 
class. 

XII. Of this piece, Ullmann writes, ‘ Die 
Sechs Verse sind durch religiose Formu- 
lerungen am Anfang und am Ende іп einen 
merkwurdigen Rahmen gestellt?. With this 
I feel obhged to disagree. The opening formula 
is tla kulls man liqa mina n-nasi mudnibu ‘ an 
offender inst every man he meets’: the 
offences which he commits against mankind 
are his depredations on men’s livestock, and 
his treachery; in whioh I can detect по 
religious overtones. At the end, the beast is 
gven a drink of the leavings of the poet’s 
water, with which kaffa ‘anhu l-hibata L-muta- 
hawwibu, for which Ullmann has ‘ der Bussfer- 
tige Ше Sunde von sich entfernt', with the 
comment ‘ist hier bildhaft gesagt, dass die 
Wassermenge klein war, gerade so gross, dass 
sie fur die kultische Handlung ausreicht ’. 
With one aspect of this interpretation I would 
agree: the point stressed 18 the smallness of 
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the drink offered. But although in Christianity 
the concept of baptismal water washing away 
sins is familiar, any idea that water washes 
away sins is surely wholly alien in Islam; іп 
no senso does the toud&’ ‘wash away sina’, 
what 15 does 18 to remove physical impurities 
which are not in themselves sinful, though it 
would be sinful to pray without having 
removed them. Even if a spirituelly-minded 
Muslim may think of those impunties as 
symbolic of his sins, it is God's grace which 
only can remove them, not his own action of 
ийй. I suggest that both hibah and mula- 
hawwib relate to the lexically attested sense 
‘pain, angush': the drink 13 small. but 
enough for a thirst-tormentod beast to assuage 
his agonies of thirst. 

XIL4. The poet says. ‘We bestow on him 
a portion from the contents of our provision 
bags’, wa h z-zad: as’ärun, for which Ullmann 
* gibt es doch vom Mundvorrat immer Reste '. 
І would prefer to take the wa as circumstantial, 
and the application of the phrase ns not 
general (‘immer’) but particular to this 
situation, ‘since there were aome leavings of 
the provisions '. 

XVI. wa 'addastu kullun min hawähu ‘ala 
Уну ‘Ich aber ente fort, so dass ein jeder 
nach seinem Belieben seine Beschaftigung 
hatte’. One is familiar with the fact that 1n 
early Arabic, circumstantial clauses are not 
invariably marked by the waw al-hal, but this 
18 a specially noticeable instance Perhaps this 
18 why some rawis have produced the variant 
readings ‘udtu wa kullun or (evaluating the 
second clause as an ‘atf) 'udiu fa kullun. 

XVIL11. The animal is here said to throw 
himself hmp and exhausted on the und 
ka аттам ligamu gawaidin qad tahannat 
makäsruh. The rendenng ‘als sei сг von 
einem cdlen Pferd der Zugel. der eme gebogene 
Form angenommen hat' omite the word 
makāsir ‘ broken pieces ’, and thereby destroys 
much of the vividness of the simile The image 
18 а strongly dynamic one: the rein has been 
held taut by the straming of the horse, and 
then suddenly snaps so that she broken ends 
cur! up. 

XIX.57. The waw rubba here 18 rendered by 
‘ich denke an’, and similarly in. XX.3 by 
‘ich erinnere mich eines ...’. Ів this merely 
rather a free translation, or have these forms 
been purposely chosen as an indication that 
Ullmann holds that the Arabic syntactic form 
can desoribe a unique incident and is not 
necessarily connotative of а repeated one? 
Surely ıt would be safer to use some such word 
as ° often °, or at least ‘ sometimes ’. 

In conclusion, І would like to add a lexico- 
graphical note of my own on the verbs yahubbu 
wa ya‘stlu m III.14, which offer exceptional 
difficulties in translation. About the former, 
the Arabic lexica are explicit in saying that, 
as applied to a horse, it denotes a gait in which 
both left legs are moved ther and both 
right legs together. The English dictionary is 
equally explicit in giving this as a definition of 
‘amble’. In fact, however, this technical 
sense of 'amble' is totally unknown to 
prectieally all English speakers. even 1f they 

ridere, because this gait 18 virtually never 


used in modern European equitation, the 
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only normal acceptation of the word is to 
describe a slow walk. The technical ‘amble ’ 
18 an altogether different pace, with а speed 
approximating to that of a fast trot or 
moderate canter (the canter itself being, in 
speed, between the trot and the gallop). While 
the canter ıs a style of gait based on diagonal 
and not lateral movement of the 1 16 18 
nevertheless the proper translation of Jabba in 
relation to a horse, 1f by ‘ proper one means 
the word which will most nearly convey to the 
reader the intention of the original. This is the 
саве in J&huz/'s Aanäqb al-Turk, where he 
several times refers to the ability of the Turk 
to travel long distances at this pace. The 
following quotation from H. B. Barclay (The 
role of the horse in man's cullure, London and 
New York, 1980, 353) 18 of interest here: 
‘The amble 1s easy on the mder and thus 
makes long distance nding at a steady pace 
comfortable for him, though some have 
questioned how comfortable 1t 18 for the horse 
since it is for most horses not a natural gait. 
It 18 not surprising that people who employ the 
horse primarily for long distance travel such 
as the Mongols and Turks should prefer this 
gait.’ 

Since, however, quadrupeds such as the gi'b 
certainly never use this gait, its transference 
to them must refer not to style of gait, but to 
a speed approximating to a fastish trot, and 
‘trot’ 18 probably the best English rendering. 

The verb ‘asala 18 often applied to arrows, 
and 1s said to describe the way the feathered 
butt of the arrow vibrates in flight, acting as 
a ‘stabiliser’ to keep the heavier head on a 
true course, and also produomg the character- 
istio ‘singing’ sound. In application to 
animals, it seems to denote a gait in which the 
hindquarters are waggled ın running—an ım- 
pression that one gets strongly from witnessing 
a hyena ın particular. But the association with 
arrows suggests that in many contexts, in- 
cluding the one which gave rise to this dis- 
cussion, its main connotation lies in speed 
rather than gait; it is evidently a fast pace, 
and perhaps 'lope' (though not technically 
&courate) might be the most acceptable 
rendering. To quote again from Barclay, ‘ The 
Jope, preferred by North American cowboys, 
large numbers of Spanish Americans, and the 
Arabs, has the advantage over the amble in 
that it is more commonly а natural gait. 
While it cannot be sustamed for so long a 
period as the amble, the lope is faster '. 

A. F. L. BEESTON 


MAHMOUD GuETTAT: La musique clas- 
sique du Maghreb. (Hommes et 
Sociétés.) 398 pp. Paris: Éditions 
Sindbad, 1980. 


Since the pioneering study by Rouanet (1927) 
relatively Little serious scholarly attention has 
been devoted to the art-music traditions of the 
Magbrib, во that the appearance of the present 
work is particularly welcome. The first half is 
в historical survey falhng into two parts, one 
sketching developments from the рге-Іаіапис 

riod down to the ninth century A.D., and 

ying particular emphasis on tracing the 
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emergence of the dominant Baghdadi court- 
music tradition and defining its salient modal 
and rhythmic charactenstics, the other dealing 
with the implantation and subsequent evolu- 
tion of that tradition in Spam and North 
Africa. After a brief discussion of post tenth- 
century developments, including a review of 
sources, the second half presents an outhne of 
the several contemporary niba traditions in 
terms of their formal organization; an account 
of the instruments occurring іп the various 
ensembles; and an analysis of the melodic 
modes and the rhythms employed. In addition 
to bibliography and discography an extensive 
and valuable selection of notated examples is 
appended, and the work is rounded off by а 
number of instructive photographs of instru- 
ments and ensembles. As with other works in 
the same series footnoting 18 by no means as 
thorough as ı8 normal in an academic mono- 
graph. The absence of a general mdex 18 
partly compensated for by a full glossary of 
technical terms. 

Each half of the work has different strengths 
and weaknesses. The historical section begins 
on а rather polemical note, taking to task 
those (Rouanet included) who are deemed to 
have disparaged Arab musical attainments and 
contributions. Some of the accusations are 
doubtless justified : but the general impression 
is one of an unnecessary return to past battle- 
fields. The underlymg defensiveness of the 
author's posture here also leads him to adopt 
an assertive tone at odds with his evident 
realzation of the tenuous nature of much of 
the evidence on which any attempt at writing 
& history of Arab musio has to be based. That 
being said, the account given of the earlier 
penods 18 broadly acceptable, and the inter- 

retation of the modal system as codified by 
shaq al-Mawsili eminently plausible (marred 
only by the doubtful b natural suggested for 
the khinsir fi majra al-wustä, and by the 
potentially misleading, because non-con- 
textualized, claim (p. 80) for ‘le rôle fonda- 
mental de la tierce’). But there is no reference 
to the fact that different versions have been 
pro by other scholars (Collangettes, 
Sachs, Farmer, Shawq:) and hence no indica- 
tion that more than one interpretation might 
be entertained. 

Buch reference is made with regard to the 
rhythmic cycles as defined by al-Kindi. How- 
ever, the approximation conceded (p. 83, n. 2) 
for the non-quantitative elements is under- 
mined by the transcription format employed, 
while the more crucial issue of justifying the 
values (durational as well as qualitative) 
assigned to the terms mutawdli, mutaharrik, 
sdkin, and munfarid 13 passed over. Particu- 
larly debatable is the interpretation of cycle 
length with respect to hazaj, khafif at-khafif, 
and (especially ın the lıght of the definitions 
of later theorists) khafif al-thagil. 

The absorption of foreign elements into 
Baghdad: court-musio during the tenth 
century A.D. 18 regarded as signifying the onset 
of decadence. Such a view might be thought 
just as simphstic and ideologically biased as 
those of other scholars previously dismissed— 
but has the attraction of leading naturally to 
a notion of the far west as a haven in which 
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the tradition could be preserved from such 
influences. Making a virtue of necesmty, the 
author draws from the scanty materials 
available а vivid picture of the evolution of 
music in Islamio Spanish society. Emphasis 18 
laid, rightly, on the innovations of Ziry&b (but 
with no su tion that the avaiable sources 
might include an accretion of legend) and on 
the doctrine of ethos as embodied in the 
central concept of tab‘. The treatment of the 
раан fascinating topic of the extent of 

amic musical influences in Europe 18 not 
unreasonable, but could have benofited from 
a perusal of Perkuhn's sober evaluation of the 
data, while the discussion of the strophic 
structure of muwashshah and zajal, like the 
presentation of prosodio theory in the earlior 
section, might seem to the musicologist а 
needless digression, even 1f well enough 
handled. But the above remarks should not 
suggest too negative an assessment of the 
historical section as a whole: in covering 
such a wide field occasional lapses aro almost 
inevitable, and in general the account given 
is reliable, and the advocacy persuasive. 

The treatment of contemporary art-music 
in the second half of the work raises questions 
of a rather different order. It should be said at 
once that the presentation of what might be 
termed the standard musicological data ıs 
quite commendable. Within the sections 
devoted respectively to the various traditions 
of Morocco (Fez and Tetuan), Algeria (Tlemcen, 
Algiers, Constantine), Tunisia, and Libya 
(Tripoh) there are detailed descriptions of each 
form, supplemented (except for Tripol:), by 
tables giving some indication of the relative 
depth of each local ntiba repertoire. The 
following survey of instruments is full and 
clear (with just the minor blemish of the folk 
etymology kamünja- (al) kamal ja), and 
contains a useful diagrammatic representation 
of typical pre-modern ensembles (from which 
này and günün are absent, despite figuring 
Dromnentiy in the general survey), and a final 
note on recent trends towards a marked in- 
crease іп ensemble size to include not only 
these two but also an ecleotic array of Western 
instraments. The final sections on modal and 
rhythmic structure are sensible and informa- 
tive, the former being relatively free of the 
obsessions about intonation that so often 
plague writangs on Arab music—mdeed at one 
point (p.262) allowing centièmes (cents) to 
appear as centymétres. Examples of melodic 
formulae are adduced, although treatment of 
this subjeot could have been amplified to 
advantage, as could that of ornamentation, 
particularly when considered in relation to the 
notation supplement, sinoe however clearly 
justified by emic conceptualizations, the 
decision to eschew ornamentation throughout 
the notation means that an important aspect 
of the musio as normally reahzed in perform- 
ance is lacking. Indeed, the author states that 
most of the examples are transcriptions of 

erformances from which the ornaments have 

n omitted: it is a pity that at least one or 
two examples of full transcription were not 
included for purposes of comparison. 

If the examples of notation are thus m 
some measure abstracted from practice, 1t can 
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equally be said that the account of contem- 
po art-musio as a whole is in some measure 
abstracted from the society that produces and 
consumes it. This 18 not to suggest that sound 
Structures should not be analysed as coherent 
self-referential systems, but rather that in а 
general survey such as the present greater 
attention needs to be paid to the socio- 
economic and ideational bases of musical 
activity, especially during a period of un- 
precedented change. Reference has been 
made, for example, to the material on the 
expansion of the traditional nüba ensemble, 
and the factual mformation given 18 most 
instructive. But 16 also provokes a number of 
at best partially answered questions, for no 
adequate account 18 offered of the mechanisms 
whereby such changes are effected, their impact 
on performance practice, or audience response 
to them. That the author is well aware of the 
wider social context 18 shown not only by his 
final note on general perspectives (stressing the 
need for conservation), but also and more 
particularly by his references to the complex 
relationship between art-music and the various 
genres of urban popular music; to the role of 
the guilds and, especially, the Sufi orders in 
the preservation of the tradition; and to 
changes іп attitude to the transmission of the 
repertoire, from the turn-of-the-century seore- 
tiveness of Sfinja (quoted, inoidentally, without 
acknowledgment from Rouanet) to dissemina- 
tion through institutions in which the in- 
creasing number of female students 18 itself 
revelatory of profound transformations. It 
must be a matter of some regret, especially 
when the author is a trained ethnomusicologiat 
writing from within his own culture, that the 
many merits of the present work were not 
further enhanced by a deeper examination of 
topics such as these. 
OWEN WRIGHT 


MICHAEL MEINECKE: Dhe Restaurierung 
der Madrasa des Amirs Sabıq ad-Din 
Matqal und die Sanierung des Darb 
Qirmiz in Kairo. (Deutsches Ar- 
chaologisches Institut. Abteilung 
Kairo. Archaologische Veròffentli- 
chungen, Bd. 29.) 174 pp., plan, 44 
plates. Mainz am Rhein: Verlag 
Philipp von Zabern, 1980. DM 120. 


It wa t pleasure to welcome this book. 
Solid, reliable, minutely detailed, compre- 
hensive—it 18 all of these, but much more. 
With this publication the study of Islamic 
architecture comes of age. This is emphaticall. 
not а monograph in the old, familiar style. If 
Creswell, the Grand Old Man of medieval 
Egyptian architecture, studied buildings 
through a magnifying glass, Dr. Meinecke and 
his team have put the madrasa of Amir 
Mithgàl (с. 1368) under a microscope. Not only 
has much more material accrued as a result, 
but also an entirely new quality and precision 
of information has been attamed. One may 
confidently assert that no Islamic monument 
has ever been published so thoroughly. 
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How has this been achieved 7 The genesis of 
the publication hes in a decision made m 1973 
to select an important Cairene monument for 
an international project of conservation and 
restoration. The book 1s thus a permanent 
record of an outstandingly successful co-opora- 
tive vonture involving the West German 
Foreign Ministry—which funded the project — 
&nd the German Archaeological Institute in 
Cairo and the Egyptian authonties, which 
together carried 15 out. It was the first such 
pro devoted to an Islamic building m 

Paypt Thus the description and analysis of 

uilding rest upon a d of familianty 
With жа physical structure which is not merely 
that of the architectural historian but which 
18 rathor the province of the architect, the 
engineer and the conservation expert. To that 
extent the work on the madrasa of Amir 
Мића] is likely to be challenged only rarely 
and very unlikely to be surpassed. It 18 
encouraging to note that this 18 only the first 
of several such projects, the book algo 
contains accounts of similar work on the 
züwiya of Shaykh Smàn (994/1585-6) and of 
the sabil-iuttàb of ‘Abd al-Rahmán Katkhuda 
(1157/1744-5), while further projects are 
planned or under way at the Wakäla Bázar'a 
(of which a шан study by Flemm 
Aalund 18 included he present volume) an 
the madrasa of the Princess Tatar al-Hijäz1yya 
(dedicated 761/1360). 

If the minute analysis of the architectural 
structure depends, then, on a fortunate but 
rare concatenation of circumstances, the same 
cannot be said for the other areas treated in 
the book. It 18 of course a truism that the 
history of Mamlük Cairo and of its monuments 
18 recorded in more detail in medieval chronicles 
and other. documentary sources than that of 
any comparable area or period in the medieval 
Islamic world. Even so, this wealth of 
documentation has in the past only very rarely 
been brought үз bear on апу one foundation 
(e.g. the comple x of Вагайа) and even ın such 
cases major lacunae stand out. But m the 
case of the madrasa of the Amir Mithqäl 
the documentation 18, 1t seems, at last 
triumphantly complete. In the first instance 
it naturally covers the building itself, includin, 
its restoration and conservation (tk 
numerous scientific reports on stonework, 
woodwork, paint pigments and saline damage) 
and also those who taught there. So much is 
to be expected. But the book also incorporates 
a lengthy excursus on the history and topo- 
graphy of the locality, not just in the Mamlük 
period but from the tenth to the twentieth 
century; muoh of this materia] touches on the 
domain of the town planner. The biography 
of the patron is fitted into an analysis of his 
times. АП this historical and topographical 
material, a substantial contribution m its own 
night, 18 the work of Viktoria Meinecke-Berg. 
The inscnptions are of course exhaustively 
studied. Archival material is exploited т а 
contnbution by Christel Hein and problems of 
medieval and modern demography are taken 
into account, This varied mformation, then, 
constitutes a searchlight tramed on this 
building and its associated quarter of the city 
over the centuries. 
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It goes without saying that no singlo person 
could command so many and во varied fields of 
specialization. To Dr. Meineoke belongs the 
credit of acoepting the implications of this, 
assembling the team of 14 specialists for the 
publication and тате to the formidable 
managerial (not merely editonal) challenge of 
integrating their contributions into thus book. 
He has also written the lion’s share of the work, 
and to this task he has brought tho thorough- 
ness, erudition and msight that helped to bung 
the earlier restoration project itself to a 
successful conclusion. 

It ıs perhaps a minor irony that this degree 
of effort should be lavished on a building that 
has hitherto been almost entirely neglected by 
art historians. But the choice of building was 
in fact sensible on more counts than its need 
for restoration and its historical, topographical 
and art-historical importance. А relatively 
small building of high quahty and virtually 
unpublished was a manageable subject for 
really detailed analysis. "Th the event, Миз 

ublieation 18 an earnest of what remains to 
done for more important monuments It is 
also а warning. If the madrasa of Ami 
Mithqal ean inspire this splendid book, one 
may well feel daunted at the prospect of a 
monograph on the complex of Qala'ün oi of 
Sultan Hasan. 

It remains only to congratulate the pub- 
lishers on the real beautiful layout and 
typography of the work and the uniformly 
high quality of the illustrations and photo- 

graphs. The book ін a pleasure to handle and 
to use, with & consistent excellence in the 
accuracy of the printing right down to the 
Index The work of the publishers ін in short 
worthy of the text. 

ROBERT HILLENBRAND 


Hansyora Scan: Die Madrasa des 
Каһ/еп al-Mustansir in Baghdad. 
Eine baugeschwhthohe Untersuchung 
der ersten universalen Rechtshochschule 
des Islam. Mit ener Abhandlung uber 
den sogenannten Palast «n der Zttadelle 
tn Baghdad. (Deutsches Archaolo- 
gisches Institut. Abteilung Baghdad, 
Bd. 3.) [xii], 124 pp., 18 charts, 16 
figures, 36 plates. Mainz am Rhein. 
Verlag Philipp von Zabern, 1980 
DM 180. 

Inadequate publication has hitherto pre- 
vented the architecture of thirteenth-century 
Iraq from taking its mghtful place in the 
history of Islamic art. There is still no history 
of Islamic architecture in Iraq m в Western 
language, the nearest approach to it 18 tho 
Archaologische Reise of Бута and Herzfeld, 
which 18 now sixty years old This lacuna, 
deplorable ough it 18, 18 not as serious as the 
neglect of ай, uildings in studies of Persian 
architecture. By a lucky chance, some of the 
finest Islamic architecture in Iraq dates from 
the thirteenth century, а period which m Iran 
18 largely devoid of great buildings, thanks to 
the Mongol invasions and their traumatic 
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aftermath. This Iraqi architecture documents 
the otherwise obscure transition from Saljüq to 
ll-Khanid modes, and although such dynastic 
labels are not entirely appropriate to Iraq the 
architecture could scarcely be more closely 
related to Iranian work. The crucial Iraqi 
buildings are neatly divided between the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centunes, but they 
represent a consistent, fully integrated style 
and may claim to illustrate the ultimate refine- 
ment of one type of Saljüq brick architecture, 
in which the emphasis on polyohrome orna- 
ment was rejected in favour of carved terra- 
cotta. 

The unjust neglect of this Iraqi architecture 
ів now tnumphantly reotifiel by Hansjorg 
Schmid’s exemplary publication of the Madrasa 
al-Mustanmriyya and the so-called ‘ ‘Abbasid 
palace”. They are m all likelihood roughly 
contemporary with each other—indeed, Di. 
Schmid thinks that they were probably the 
work of a single architect—and togethor they 
represent the apogee of late ‘Abbäsid/late 
Saljiq architecture. They are presented m 
lavish and loving detail which reflects a know- 
ledge of them extending over almost twenty 
years; the study of the Mustanginyya madrasa 
18 based on the author's doctoral thesis. 

Sohmid's approach to these two buildings 
18 frankly architectural rather than historical 
This proceeding 18 amply justified by their 
scale, quality, variety and art-historical 
importance. The Mustansinyya madrasa, 
which 18 the principal subject of the book, was 
after all a caliphal foundation. For that very 
reason, however, and because of its pre- 
eminent status among the madrasas of Islam, a 
detailed account of its history as a teaching, 
religious and social institution (indeed, 1t was 
to serve in successive degradations as a khan, 
a hospital, an army barracks, and a customs 
house) would have been valuable. This task 
would, of course, have required a historian ; 
the two volumes of Ma'rüf's Tarikh ‘ulama’ 
al-Mustansriyya show clearly enough the 
scope for work of this kind. In place of a 
dotatled assessment of the historical milieu (of 
the kind presented in Michael Meineocke's book 
on the madrasa of Amir Mithqül, reviewed here 
on p. 146), Schmid gives а compact history of 
the institution and, іп ch. v especially, offers 
many useful insights on the apparently 
perennial controversy about the origins of the 
madrasa. This material not only fleshes out 
the stark skeleton of architectural description 
&nd analysis but also provides more than 
enough general mformation to allow the reader 
to place the two buildings in their art-historical 
context. The critical analyses of the views 
espoused by Herzfeld, Creswell and Godard 
testify to the scholarly acumen of Schmid, 
indeed, there is much more to be learned in 
these few pages about the madrasa as an m- 
stitution than there ін in Brandenburg’s recent 
book Die Madrasa. 

Schmid clearly believes that ‘le dieu est 
dans lea détails '. His approach to the problem 
of mensuration 18 charactenstic. Recognizing 
that the original structure of the Mustangiriyya 
madrasa had been irremediably denatured by 
numerous alterations and restorations over the 
centuries, he decided against using conven- 
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tional systems of measurement as а basis for 
calculating the methods used for planning and 
setting up the orginal building. Instead he 
superimposed a grid upon all the places where 
wall met wall, and this method, together with 
the use of photogrammetry for recording the 
courtyard façades, yielded the requisite pre- 
cision. 

Equally impressive 18 the patient, pains- 
taking description of the structure, room by 
room, including analyses of the structural 
elements and techniques employed and a 
scrutiny of where the architect went wrong oi 
had to bow to spatial constraints. The function 
of the individual rooms and spaces 18 described 
on the basis of literary as well as architectural 
evidence. But perhaps the most original and 
valuable section of the work 18 the analysis of 
how the architect set abcut planning the 
madrase and then turning theory into practice. 
This is the most extensive and consistent 
attempt yet published to recapture the 
mechanics of the building process in the 
Islamic middle ages. Earlier scholars have 
suggested that systems of proportion were used 
in planning and executing buildings, but the 
mountain of accurate data needed to support 
such assertions has hitherto never been pro- 
duced Here it 18, tabulated in a series of 
charts. and there 18 a mounting sense of 
excitement, more appropriate to a detective 
story, in the step-by-step process whereby 
Schmid unfolds his findings. The only oom- 
parable work of this nature іп the Islamic 
field is the ingenious reconstruction by Ulrich 
Harb of a towermg stalactite vault on the 
basis of à fragmentary plan incised on a stone 
plaque. Russian scholars (e.g. Bulatov) have 
also worked on such topics recently, but they 
have not had at their disposal the volume of 
evidence garnered by Schmid. 

The concluding chapter deals with tho 
so-called ‘‘Abbiisid palace’ in the citadel of 
Baghdad. Ths building has been variously 
identified as the palace of al-Ma'mün, the 
palace of al-Nàgir, the Dar al-Musannat and 
the Madrasa al-Sharñbiyya. The latter identi- 
fication 18 currently the most popular one m 
Iraq but Schmid produces compelling evidence 
to the effect that this building either sidesteps 
the difficulties which plagued the Mustansi- 
riyya madrasa or devises new and improved 
solutions for similar problems, and for these 
reasons post-dates it. Since the Sharabryya 
madrasa was founded m 628/1230 and the 
Mustangirtyya madrasa dates from three years 
later, 18 seems prudent to relinquish the 
proposed identification with the Sharabiyya 

rasa. Moreover, since only two madrasas 
post-dating the Mustangriyya madrasa are 
recorded in thirteenth-century Iraq, and the 
later one (the Ismatiyya madrasa of с. 1280) 18 
too late to have been the work of an architect 
mature onough to have produced the Mustan- 
зпууа madrasa, the field of choice narrows 
down to а single building: the Візінгіууа 
madrasa of 1255. 

This book, then, 13 & major contribution to 
the understanding not only of medieval Iraqi 
architecture but also of the working methods 
of medieval Islamic architects in general. The 
value of the study ıs substantially enhanced 
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by the many fold-out plans and the 36 pages 
of high-quality plates. Indeed, the quahty of 
production attained in the work can only be 
termed superlative and one must hope that 
Mr. Rutzen and his colleagues at the firm of 
Philipp von Zabern will see their way to 
publishing more books in the field of Islamic 
art. 


ROBERT HILLENBRAND 


F. W. ZIMMERMANN : Al-Farabvs Com- 
mentary and short treatise on Aristotle’s 
De  nterpretatione. (Classical and 
Medieval Logic Texts, ІШ) сіп, 
287 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press for the British Academy, 1981. 
£58. 


This book costa £58. I naturally deprecate 
this observation as the beginning of a review, 
but 16 18 automatically provoked by tho m- 
eredulous horror that the fact inspires. This 18 
a volume of 439 pages, most handsomely 
produced. to be sure (tf not entirely free of 
musprints), but ıt contains no Arabic typo- 
graphy, and only a modest amount of Greek. 
No doubt the publishers antictpated a limited 
gale; I cannot help feeling that they havo 
ensured this. The days are clearly gone when 
every reputable library would have felt 
obliged to acquire a scholarly work of this 
kind, without considering the price; their 
budgets now compel them to be selective, and, 
іп selecting, to consult first of all the immediate 
requirements of their readers. I doubt if this 
book, m spite of its merits, will figure high in 
the priorities of many libraries. А small 
number of individuals will wish to have it, but 
even their scholarly enthusiasm may, I fear, be 
modified by worldly considerations It looks 
аз though our already protracted vigil by the 
death-bed of the academie work of severoly 
restricted interest were about to come to 
an end. 

Tho bulk of the book consists of copiously 
annotated translations of the two texts, these 
translations are of a very high quality and, m 
fact. fulfil some of the functions of critical 
editions. This is the more to be welcomed. 
aince in both cases the existing edition 18 
inadequate. 

It is, however, the lengthy introduction that 
will be of most general interest. It is of very 
considerable value, both for the history of 
Aristotelian logic and Aristotelianism ın 
general and for al-Fürübi's position in, and 
contribution to, that history. As Zimmermann 
says, the commentary on De snierpretatione 18 
not that which we should have chosen to 
survive as the sole complete representative of 
al-F&r&bi's commentaries on the Organon; 
nevertheless, we have to make do with what 
we have, and, mdeed, one of the sections that 
I find particularly useful in this expert and 
erudite essay is the account, and onticism, of 
a phenomenon that one would, perhaps, expect 
to be more evident in this commentary than 
ın any other, namely, al-Farabi’s idiosyncratic 
adaptation of Arabic syntax in his attempts 
properly to reproduce Greek propositions. 

There are two small pointa on which I am 
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melined mildly to take issue with Zimmer- 
mann: first, І am by no means convinced that 
a Syriac intermediary was as universal in the 
process of transmission from Greek to Arabic 
ав he appears throughout to assume; secondly, 
I think it somewhat harsh to dismiss Ustüth/ 
Astat’s translation of the Metaphysics as 
‘highly unsatisfactory’. There is, however, 
no useful purpose to be served by pursuing 
either of thess ints here. A great deal of 
work remains to be done before we can attempt 
to make an authoritative statement on the 
first; the second might be argued either way, 
since it could be maintained, on the one hand, 
that since so much of tlus version was super- 
seded ít was clearly unsatisfactory, and, on 
the other, that since so much of tt has dis- 
appeared it 18 impossible to judge it at all. 

Zimmermann’s book is a major contribution 
to the study of the tradition of Islamio 
Arnistotchanism. Parts of the introduction 
should be read by all who are concerned with 
the Greek/Arabic translations and the litera- 
ture that was based on thesc, whether or not 
they have any interest in logic. I only hope 
that they will be able to lay inda on à copy 
without having to negotinte an overdraft. 

2 N. MATTOOK 


JAMES Winston Morris The wisdom of 
the throne: an wroduction to the 
philosophy of Mulla Sadra (Princeton 
Library of Asian Translations.) xin, 
275 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1981. £17.50. 


Given the premises of the Platonic theory of 
Forms the conclusion that thore must bo a 
supreme Form from which all other Forma and 
ultimately all existent things derive their being 
is comprehensible. That idea (cf. Republic. 
507b-508b) especially аз mediated through 
Plotinus has had a truly remarkable and some- 
times pernicious influence оп theological 
thought m both West and East The central 
problem facing Christian or Muslim theologians 
committed to this tradition was how to align 
a philosophical abstraction (in the present 
instance, Being qua Being) with the theist 
notion of a personal agent God who intervenes 
in history. The impossibility of giving logical 
expression to that alignment provoked con- 
siderable speculation. Mulla байға, drawing 
on а complex tradition of philosophical and 
mystical thought (Avicenna, Ibn ‘Arabi, 
Suhrawardi), arranged his discussion of 
attendent problems around two cruces: 
Creation and Resurrection. All of his com- 
prehensive philosophical works, including the 
work translated here by James Morris, are 
divided accordingly mto two parts, which may 
be entitled al-mabda’ (creation/ontology) and 
al-ma‘ad (return/eschatology). 

Central to the Neoplatonie tradition 18 the 
notion of two worlds: the one, corporeal, 
visible, sensible, subject to flux and change, 
the other, immaterial, invisible, intelligible, 
unehanging and absolute. The former 18 
shadow and illusion, the latter, truth and 
reality. In the mystic tradition of Ibn ‘Arabi 
and Suhraward! knowledge of the world of the 
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intelligibles could be attained through ex- 
penence. This knowledge-through-experience 
is assumed in all the works of M.S., a fact which 
must be held firmly in mind, for he is concerned 
not to prove that there 1s a transcendent world 
or that man is hnked to it, but, granted that, 
to provide a structure and a vocabulary which 

describe that already perceived (revealed) 


situation. This work, then, Al-Hikmat aL 
'arshiyya, constantly plays between two 
themes: the intellectual description of an 


‘ilummation’ and the relation of that ın- 
tellectual structure to a theistic dogmatic 
tradition. 

Part I begins with a logical abstraction, pure 
Being, and proceeds to fill out that notion by 
relating 1t to problems associated with the 
scholastic God: his knowledge, attributes, 
speech, eto, The intellectual concerts involved 
are casual, to some degree predictable and 
nearly always somewhat blurred:  ' His 
Attributes are the very same as His Essence’ 
(pp. 103-4), ° His Knowledge is reducible to 

18 Bent (р. 105, cf. pp. 97-8). The tech- 
nique шау be illustrated from section I.7, on 
God's knowledge of particulars. M.S. concedes 
the essential premise of the philosophical 
argument, namely that ‘it is impossible that 
the act of intelligence should be corporeal, or 
that the corporea eel thing should be intelligible ’. 
The offorts of earlier theologians and philo- 
sophers to bridge that gap is comprehensively 
dismissed. His own solution, though not here 
set forth in detail, is indicated: ‘ If you were 
to say that these material forms are present in 
Him through their Forms ... and that m con- 
sequence of those Forms, these (material) 
things are also known in an accidental manner 
then that view would be justified.’ Strictly, 
within the parameters of the cognitive theory 
with which he is working, M.S. would have to 
admit that pure Bemg does not ‘know’ 
particulars (except through the Forms and 
accidentally, pace Morris, p.97, п.19). This 
precisely 18 what he could not publicl safely 
say. It is by recognizing in detail the direction 
and implication of his arguments, and mdeed 
hia frequent recourse to deliberate imprecision, 
that those of us not committed to the ' perspec- 
tive of the transcendent’ can understand and 
appreciate the genuine achievement of MS. 

The nub of Section I hes in sub-section 13 
on the continuous ongination of the world. 
The central concept introduced here 18 Nature, 
which is “а substantive form pervading every 
body and 18 the immediate principle of its 
motion and reat’. I would lke а capital ‘f? 
there though I quite understand why J.M. has 
not provided 1t. Nature 18 a continual renewal, 
its essence 18 ceaseless origination and endin 
(p. 122). This concept can only be understood 
es a Form: all material things originate in 
time by virtue of a Form (Nature) whose very 
essence 1з renewal, flowing, origination in time. 
But, & few lines later, pp.123-4, we are 
referred to the ‘natural universal” which 
(I take ıt) 18 the intelligible Form corresponding 
to Nature. The reduplication of Forms at this 
point is 8 convenient intellectual device to 
explain (or obscure) the difficult link between 
the timeless unchanging world of intelligibles 
and the material world. 
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Part II, which must be dealt with here still 
more summarily, is divided into three parts, 
dealing with A, the ontology of the soul; 
B, the resurrection of the body; and C, the 
eschatological symbols of Islam. Drastically 
reducing the argument, Section А introduces 
a third realm of being beside the material and 
the mtelligible, namely the psychic (of the 
soul) ; Section B relates the resurrection of the 

‘body’ to the psychic realm; Seotion C 
explores the difference between the psychic and 
the intelligible (‘noetic’) realms. M.S. here 
deals with the orthodox vroblem of the 
resurrection while providing & vocabulary and 
an mtellectual structure which expresses (not 
proves) the possibility of union for the elect 
with the noetio realm. 

Morns’s translation ıs excellent: one might 
quibble about terminology or capitalization, 
or about the quantity of interpretative material 
introduced in brackets, but, on the whole, a 
complex and disturbing work 18 here clothed in 
accessible English. I am less sympathetic to 
the lengthy introduction and the notes, which 
undervalue, even more than M.S.s text, ra- 
tional objective thought. That J.M 1s himself 
committed to the transcendent viewpoint does 
not absolve him from interpretative responsibi- 
lity. A believer may analyse with precision and 
disenmmation the types and categories of 
mystio experience (as evidenced іп at least 
some of the works of Zaehner) and there 18 an 
increasing body of analytic material which 
helps towards that end (see eg. 8. Т. Katz 
(ed.), Mysticism and philosophical analysis, 
London, 1978), J.M. states that ‘ with [trans- 
cendent experience] the meaning and function 
of Sadra’s concepts will appear quite plainly ; 
without 16 his discussion will inevitably appear 
either confusing, disjointed and atomistic, or 
simply meaningless’ (p. 8, п.11). This kind 
of comment, pervasive throughout the intro- 
duction, is not only unhelpful but untrue. The 
structure, order, the fundamental notions and 
the basic intentions of this work can be 
understood (and criticized) without drawing 

experience of the transcendent: it is 
mdeed, on the whole, a concise, systematio and 
well-ordered work. If, as J.M. impliatly con- 
cedes, ıt is, in parts or even frequently, 
irreducibly irrational then the question 
whether this is a failing worthy of critical and 
sympathetic understanding or a transcendental 
virtue might safely be left to the reader’s 
discretion. 

NORMAN CALDER 


Joser van Ess: Der Wesir und seine 
Gelehrten: zu Inhalt und Entstehungs- 
geschichte der theologischen Schriften 
des Radiduddin Fazlullàh (gest. 718/ 
1318). (Abh. für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Bd. xiv, 4.) xiv, 68 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Deutsche Morgenlan- 
dische Gesellschaft: Kommiasions- 
verlag Franz Steiner GmbH, 1981. 
DM 28. 


Professor van Ess modestly describes this 
work as a by-product. Be that as ít may, 
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scholars will be grateful to him for the con- 
tribution it makes to an understanding of the 
Ше and works of Rashid al-Din Fadi Allah, 
the wazir of the IiKhän Ghazan Khan 
(694—703/1295—1304) and hi brother and 
successor Oljeitu (703-16/1304-16), and of the 
intellectual climate of the time. The subtitle 
indicates the particular interest and purpose 
of van Ess's study. Following Quatremére 
(Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, Paris, 1836) 
he gives а brief account of Rashid al-Din’s life 
and plans for his collected works and the steps 
he took to ensure their diffusion and preserva- 
tion. Rashid al-Din himself divided his works 
into (1) theological &nd philosophical works, 
al-shar'iyüt wa'l-hikmtyat, and (i) historical 
and geographical works, al-tawarikh wa'l-qwas 
wa guwar al-agälim. Van Ess 18 concerned 
with the former only. 

Apart from two tracts written during the 
reign of Ghazan (see p.31), Rashid al-Din’s 
theological writings belong to the reign of 
Üljeitu. After discussing the codices in which 
these wn have survived, van Ess lists the 
contents of Rashid al-Din’s theological works : 
Kitab al-tawdihdt, which contains 19 tracts, 
Miftäh al4afüsir (8 tracts), al-Risäla al- 
aulliniya and Год aLhaqa'"q (14 tracts), 
which form the so-called Majmü'a, and a later 
work, Bayän al-haqü'iq (17 tracts). He also 
lists the names of the questioners ш Aa’sla wa 
ajwiba, which was apparently put together in 
712/1312-14 or 715/1315-16 at Rashi al-Din’s 

est by ‘Ali b. Mahmüd b. Mahfür b. 
Ra’ls al-Yazdi and includes questions on tafsir, 
hadith, fiqh, usül al-din, metaphysics, mysti- 
asm, logio and medicine. Van Ess points out 
that some of these works bear the marks of 
haste and that none of them rank as t 
works. They were written by an ‘ outsider’, 
but that an ' outsider’ could thus intervene in 
theological matters under a ruler who was 
interested in religious questions but had 
grown up without a traditional Islamic up- 

ringing, 18 itself an interesting fact and gives 
a certain originality to Rashid al-Din's work. 

Although Rashid al-Din's interest in reh- 
gious matters was genuine, his theological 
works were not without implications for his 
policy аз wazir. Moreover, his pretensions to 
advise Üljeitu on religious matters and more 
particularly his Jewish origin made him 
vulnerable to criticism and calumny. His 
position was delicate and dangerous. It was 
thus of special importance for him that the 
orthodoxy of his views should be certified by 
contemporary 'ulamaá'—on his execution by 
Abü бала, еи Buccessor, his head was 
paraded through the streets of Tabriz with 
the words ' This is the head of the Jew who 
falsified the word of God '. 

Using the MS of the Majmu'a, dated 710/ 
1310, used by Quatremére, van Ess lists and 
identifies the writers of 87 fagüriz (the state- 
ments of contemporary ‘ulama’ confirming the 
orthodoxy of Rashid al-Din’s views) appended 
to the Majmà'a, and also of tagüriz in other 
MSS, showing where they differ. The Dsts 
include the names of ‘ulama’ from Egypt and 
Syria at the Il-Khàn court and represent a 
cross-section of the ‘шата’ of the day. 

A. К. 8. LAMBTON 
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RAYMOND Jamous: Honneur et baraka: 
les structures sociales traditionnelles 
dans le Rif. xiii, 303 pp. Cambridge : 
Cambridge University Press; Paris: 
Éditions de la Maison des Sciences de 
l'Homme, 1981. £22.50. 


This ethnographical study focuses on the 
ideology and exercise of power and authority 
among the Iqar’iyen, Berber-speaking tribal 
agriculturalists of the Moroccan Rif. The 
analysis 18 presented in terms of the con- 
junction m secular and ritual contexts of two 
key notions and complementary opposites, 
honour and baraka or divine blessing. Though 
the ideology which has this conjunction at its 
core 18 widespread and of fundamental 
importance throughout much, if not all, of the 
Muslim Middle East, its construction, applica- 
tion and ramifications are still little under- 
stood. For this reason alone, a book as subtle 
and detailed as this deserves considerable 
attention from Middle Eastern specialists, but 
1% may also be recommended to all scholars 
interested in the study of ideologies of control. 

The book 18 divided into four parts. The 
first describes the territorial and segmentary 
organization of the Iqar’1yen, who are divided 
into five major tribal groups. The second part 
is concerned with the concept of honour and 
the behaviour 1t entails. The sacred domains 
(Аатат) of tribal territory, women and house- 
hold land are desoribed as are the feuds which 
result from their desecration. Survival in the 
harsh physical and competitive social environ- 
ment of the Iqar’1yen does not depend оп 
segmentarity alone, but also on relations 
between big men (amghar) and their followers. 
The achieved status and roles of such big men 
are considered at length and their position 18 
clearly shown to be an mtegral part of the 
social systom despite the egalitarian sog- 
mentary model the Iqar’iyen use іп self- 
descriptions. Jamous’s discussion of the 
amghar suggests an important area of contrast 
between the internal organization of Iqar'iyen 
society and that of other Berbers; moreover, 
among the Iqar'iyen 1% would seem that wider 
alliances of the leff type are contracted by 
amghar rather than social groups. 

Part three 18 concerned with the ‘ saints’, 
descendants of the Prophet who possess the 
positive religious power of baraka. Baraka 
enables a ' baraka sherif’, the leading man of 
в saintly hneage, to intercede in relations 
between man and God and in secular disputea 
of all kinds. The position of the saintly lenders 
is fundamentally different from and superior 
to that of the amghar and other men of 
honour and it 18 the former who intervene to 
prevent the extinotion of descent lines and to 
assure the well-being and prosperity of in- 
dividuals. Men of honour and men of baraka 
are distinctly defined both in terms of the 
sources of their power and authority and m 
terms of the social contexts in which they 
operate. And yet the concepts honour and 
baraka are not separable and indeed depend on 
each other for their m and relevance in 
daily life. One of the focal ponts of the system 
1s the status and role of the Sultan of Morocco, 
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the Leader of the Faithful who both symbolizes 
and guarantees the connexion between honour 
and baraka throughout the country. Another 
key mea in which honour and baraka are 
intrinsically linked is marriage, which at once 
involves competitions of honour and yet 1s 
directly associated with fertility and divine 
blessing. It is the rituals associated with the 
sultanate and marriage which roveal most 
clearly the intimate connexion between the 
two notions, while these areas are themselves 
related in the symbolic association between tho 
sultan and the bridegroom. Other ritual 
contexts and symbolic connexions are also 
fascinatingly explored: the ambiguities of 
feud compensation and bndewealth payments 
and the relation of sacrifice to baraka in the 
contexts of both feud and marriage. The 
structure of symbolic thought which 18 revealed 
by Jamous 18 perhaps the major contribution 
of this ethnography. It 18 а valuable contribu- 
tion and consolidates and sharpens ideas 
formulated by other social sctentists working 
on Middle Eastern material. 

The book is not without weaknesses, how- 
ever. It is unfortunate that Jamous decided 
to reconstruct and describe Iqar'iyen social 
organization for the ‘traditional’ period, 
і.о. before Spanish colonization in 1912. Such 
a focus begs a number of methodological 
questions: old men telling stories of the past, 
however excellent these may be, do so Пот a 
present perspective; given such a focus, what 
18 the status of generalizations about abstract 
notions like baraka, and can Jamous be so 
sure of the meaning of ritual symbols and their 
relation to social organization ? We are told 
Jamous 18 preparing a further book in which 
he seeks to document changes in Iqar'iyen 
society in the twentieth century. One imagines 
he must olarify there some of the methodo- 
logical issues raised here, but this 18 of littlo 
consolation to readers of the present book; 
fundamental problems relating to tho study of 
social change cannot be avoided with a glib 
aside: “Еп fait, tout se passe comme si ces 
Rifains tentaient d'adapter le monde moderne 
à leur idéologie traditionnelle, et non l'inverse ' 
(p. 3). 

More particularly, however, the book is part 
of a smgle ethnographic tradition and owes 
much to earlier studies of North African tribal 
groups. The coherence of this tradition 18 such 
that, for instance, Jamous 18 able to question 
effectively and offer & synthesis of both the 
underlying matenalism іп Bourdieu's account 
(in Outhne of a theory of practice, 1977) of 
honour among Berbers of Algerian Kabyha 
and the tidy functionalism of Gellner's dis- 
cussion (in Sasnts of the Atlas, 1969) of saints 
and Berber laymen in the central High Atlas 
of Morocco. But the book also suffers as part 
of this ethnographic tradition First, the lack 
of attention paid to a semantic analysis and 
linguistic Бра of key concepts leads one 
to suspect that ethnographers in this tradition 
sometimes focus on issues which are spurious 
and derive from Western rather than m- 
digenous constructs Secondly, the tradition 
18 flawed by a pervasive and fundamental 
ahistonaty. Тһе Íqariyen, whether ns in- 
formants or as subjeots of the otherwise 
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excellent case studies, are never clearly located 
in time or space. What are the connexions, 
if any, between informants and the central 
characters of their stories and between both 
informants and their heroes and villains and 
the wider social communities to which they 
belong or belonged? Jamous offers many 
thought-provoking insights into the notions of 
honour and baraka but there remains the need 
for an ethnography which will much more 
firmly tre the construction and application of 
these concepts to the history and social 
organization of a particular community. 
NANOY TAPPER 


WILLIAM LANCASTER. The Rwala Be- 
down today. (Changing Cultures.) x, 
179 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1981 £17 50 (paper 
£5.95). 


The Rwala Bedouin aro among the best 
known of all pastoral nomads They are 
familiar to generations of students of anthro- 
pology and geography from the chapter on 
them in C. Daryll Forde’s classic Habvat, 
economy and society (London, 1934), which was 
based on Alois Musil’s richly detailed studies 
early this century. Modern anthropological 
accounts of several other Bedcuin groups have 
appeared in recent years, but Lancaster's book 
18 the first devoted to the Rwala 

Estimated by Lancaster as between a 
quarter and half a million in number (though 
other estimates range from 35,000 to & million), 
the Rwala oceupy territory falling within four 
different modern states. For some time the 
role of camels in their economy has been taken 
over by trucks, and that of raiding by other 
forms of exploitation of surrounding people, 
but Lancaster considers that camel-herding 18 
likely to revive, having long-term survival 
value in the modern world. 

With his family, Lancaster lived for several 
years among the Rwala during the 1970s, and 
has spent twenty years altogether in the 
Middle East, though he now farms sheep in 
Orkney. His book i8 very different from Musil’s 
works, which he knows thoroughly. The sort 
of factual detail Musil presented is lacking; 
rather, Lancaster 1s concerned to give an up-to- 
date anthropological analysis of the contem- 
porary Bedouin situation, showing how Rwala 
social organization ‘ works’, and how Rwala 
cope with changes in their social and political 
environment by manipulating them to their 
own ends. Lancaster finds the standard 
analytical categories of anthropology—e.g. 1n- 
stitutions, economics, lineage, power-—inappro- 
priate for making sense of Rwala culture and 
society, which must be understood through an 
analysis of process and of choices among assets 
and options rather than in terms of fixed 
forms and institutions. In this he acknow- 
ledges the influence of Fredrik Barth; imph- 
atly he is also influenced by а more recent 
trend іп anthropology, insisting that Rwala 
society and culture should be understood in 
their own terms However, Rwala terms are 
not systematically examined, often not even 
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resented to the reader except through 

caster’s interpretation of them, and several 
important problems in ‘translation’ are 
missed, for example, the terms ‘tribe’ and 
‘confederation’ are uncntically employed, 
even though there are apparently no Rwala 
equivalents. 

Many aspects of the analysis are illuminating 
and convincing. One major theme 18 what 
Lancaster calla (somewhat misleadingly) the 
‘generative genealogy’: Rwala genealogies 
are not records of the past, nor are they used 
to make sense of the present; they are public 
statements about the present. In theory, 
patrilineal ancestry and relations through 
males are strongly emphasized; marriage 
between paternal cousins (commonly second 
or more distant) 1з very common; while 
women are publicly invisible. In practice, 
economic and political relations between 
groups are highly fluid, alliances between 
neighbours are ephemeral but confirmed by 
dense webs of marriage ties, frequently 
arranged through women; since marriage 18 
presumed to link cousins, in due course allies 

become ’ cousins: whatever previous genealo- 
gical reckonings may have said, allies ‘ must 
have been’ descended from a common 
ancestor. Such uses of genealogy, and such 
disjunctions between patrilineal theory and 
fluid practice, have been recorded and analysed 
in several previous studies of Bedouin and 
other tribal societies, but not often with such 
detail and rigour. 

The analysis of the operation of local groups 
of ‘cousins’ is algo clearer than in previous 
accounts of Arabian Bedouin society, while 
Lancaster’s approach is particularly effective 
in his account of ‘ economics °, ‘ politics’ and 
‘leadership’. He shows how Western notions 
such as ‘ economics’ or ‘ political power’ are 
inappropriate to Rwala society, which is based 
on reputation and influence, consensus, egali- 
tarianism and balance. These values are 
enabled to persist, and Rwala autonomy 18 
preserved, largely through the role of the Emir 
and the shaikhs, who are not the ‘ leaders’ 
they have usually been depicted as being, but 
men of reputation who are able to mediate and 
manipulate political relations with officialdom 
im the states concerned. There is, too, an 
essential stress on personal autonomy, early 
inculcated in boys, and preserved even in 
relations between ordinary tribesmen and 
Enurs and governments. Reputation as the 
key to political success is based on but does 
not automatically result from wealth. Depth 
is given to this analysis by a detailed historical 
perspective. 

There are good accounts of the mechanics 
of honour, of the subtleties of marriage 
negotiations, and of the realities of women’s 
influence in Bedoum life as opposed to the 
patrilineal, patriarchal ideal of. men—though 
oddly there is no mention of divorce, 80 striking 
a feature in earlier accounts of Bedouin society. 

There are other lacunae or undeveloped 
themes, inevitable in such а short book; thus, 
only in the last chapter are we introduced to 
tantalzing material on the organization and 
symbolism of domestic space m the Bedouin 
tent, with the suggestion of an underlying 
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pattern of opposition and balance in much of 
Bedouin Ше. Beyond such minor quibbles, 
one might also question the presentation and 
style of the book generally. It is awkwardly 
divided into two parta, ' the present system ' 
and ' change and adaptation ', such a division 
was fashionable in monographs of an earlier 
generation, but has now been largely aban- 
doned, among other reasons because of the 
impossibihty of depicting the former without 
using the two latter concepts. Otherwise, 
although the book covers most of the standard 
concerns of anthropological analysis, 16 18 not 
an orthodox ethnographie monograph. Lan- 
caster’s own background may be responsible 
for the welcome unacademic flavour of the 
book, which contains more humour and 
humanity than 18 usual in such monographs. 
But the style of writing 18 disconcertingly 
inconsistent. The language 18 mostly self- 
consciously colloquial, and the argument 
commonsense, apparently attempting à ° popu- 
lar ' tone (and there are no footnotes); yet tho 
flow of the argument is not aided by some 
pretty dense narratives in which individuals 
are identified partly by name and partly by 
letter-number combinations, while other 
features are obsoure, e.g. the notation for 
kinship relations, peculiar even by anthropo- 
logical standards, 18 nowhere explained, 
although easy enough to work out aíter the 
initial baffiement. 

The book should nevertheless appeal to а 
general readership, besides having much 
interest for anthropologists and Middle East 
specialists, It et complements the recent 
reworking of Musil's material on Rwala poetry 
by Michael Meeker (Literature and violence sn 
North Arabia, Cambridge, 1979)—although 
Meeker’s work, even though published by the 
same piess two years earlier, was not ap- 
parently known to Lancaster, who hardly 
mentions Bedouin poetry, shown by Meeker to 
have been во central to their culture. 

RIOHARD TAPPER 


Jacques BUREAU : Les Gamod’Ethiopte: 
étude du système politique. (Histoire et 
Civilisations de l’Afrique Orientale, 3.) 
301 pp., 4 plates, 2 maps. Pans: 
Société d'Ethnographie, 1981. 


During the last ten years of the reign of the 
Emperor Наше Selassie, southern Ethiopia 
became a minor growth area for social 
anthropological research. Difficulties of access 
for foreign scholars having eased considerably 
(mainly due to the handing over of responsi- 
bility for vetting applications for research 

rmission to а committee of Addis Ababa 

niversity), anthropologists were quick to 
seize the opportunity to carry out intensive, 
long-term field studies of relatively httle known 
groups which, from a distance, at least, 
appeared to be both geographically isolated 
and culturally distinct. The attraction for 
anthropological traditionalists was obvious and 
it 18 not surprising, therefore, that much of the 
new ethnography on southern Ethiopia which 
began to emerge іп the late sixties and seventies 
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had an old-fashioned feel about 15: there was 
much concentration on the internal organiza- 
tion of particular ‘ societies °, with httle effort 
bemg made to place them in a wider context, 
either spatially or temporally. There has since 
taken place something of & backlash: it 18 
now realized that these southern groups are far 
less closed and isolated than was at first 
imagmed and that they have, in particular, 
been deeply affeoted, since the end of the last 
century, by the process of Amhara expansion 
and domination. Jacques Bureau's stimulating 
and readable book 18 part of the baoklash. 

The Gamo highlands he west of Lakes 
Abaya and Chamo, on the edge of the 
Ethiopian Rift Valley and cover an area of 
approximately 2,500 square kilometres. The 
Gamo people number between 400,000 and 
600,000 and are distributed among 40 or 80 
(Bureau ін apparently unable to be precise 
about the figure) autonomous ' countries” or 
‘territories’ with populations ranging from 
5,000 to 35,000. Bureau's immediate pre- 
decessors in Gamo ethnography, Judy Olm- 
stead, Dan Sperber and Mare Abélès, focused 
their research on one or other specific territory 
—for Olmstead and Sperber tt was the Dorze 
and for Abélés tho Ochollo. Although he 
readily admits his debt to these earlier 
authorities (especially Sperber), Bureau tries 
something different—to take as his unit of 
analysis the Gamo as a whole. 


‘Quelle que fût la diversité des systèmes 
observés, nous avions des éléments réour- 
rents qui permettaient la comparaison et 1% 
mise en place d'un système des systèmes, 
d'un modèle pour tous les pays Gamo; ce 
que j'appelle le système politique gamo’ 
(p. 13). 


These ‘ recurrent elements ' are (a) the office 
of ka'o, à hereditary ritual leader who sym- 
bolzes the unity of his territory (ch. v), (b) the 
office of Aalaka, an elected official who takes 
part m the rough and tumble of political 
debate and the settlement of disputes (ch. vii), 
and (c) the assembles (dulata) in which all the 
men of a district have the right to participate 
and compete for office, and which constitute 
the main arenas for political debate (ch. v1). 
Ka’o and halaka represent two poles of the 
Gamo political system: hierarchy and 
hereditary succession on the one hand and 
egalitarianism and popular election on the 
other. The essentially symbolic nature of the 
power of the ka’o in the traditional system was 
thrown into clear relief by the conferring on 
him by the Amharas of the title balabbat, with 
its essentially secular power and material 
rewards and privileges (ch. viii). Usmg data 
from a total of seven Gamo territories, Bureau 
reveals the ‘dualty’ which underlies Gamo 
political institutions and makes a clear and 
convincing case for looking beyond single 
territories to the wider ° system '. But there 18 
more to the book than this. 

Its main importance is that it represents a 
determined effort to redefine the unit of 
роон analysis in an area of Ethiopia that 

as for too long been treated as а kind of 
‘ethnic museum’ of distinct ples, The 
complementary opposition which 1s shown to 
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exist between hierarchy and egalitarianism in 
different, autonomous Gamo territories, invites 
even wider comparison within southern 
Ethiopia. Bureau himself points out the 
similarities which exist between the Gamo ka'o 
and the Кайн of the Oromo, while his descri 
tion of this same office reminded me forcibly 
of the komoru among the Mursi, а small group 
of transhumant cattle herders living in the 
Lower Omo Valley. (Even the phonetic 
structure of these three terms begins to look 
significantly similar.) Bureau s widening of the 
unit of analysis is temporal as well as spatial, 
Throughout the book there 1s a welcome 
concern with history and, consequently, with 
the impact on Gamo political institutions of 
influences from the Ethiopian centre, both 
before and after the 1974 revolution. The 
rocess of incorporation into a wider political 
mework 1g, for once, not treated as ' baok- 
ground information ', to be ignored as soon as 
presented, but as an integral part of the 
description and analysis. 

There is clearly a great deal more to be said 
about Gamo politics than ін contained in this 
book, as Bureau would be the first to recognize. 
There seem to me to be two шаш ways m 
which this excellent beginning deservea to be 
taken further: firstly, by fleshing out the 
formal stracture of offices and institutions 
with what has been called the ‘ daily stuff of 
politics ’ (e.g. the chorces and constraints faomg 
ambitious individuals and the interplay of 
competing interests in public decision making) 
and, secondly, by showimg—or speculating 
about—in greater detail how в common 
histoncal process has generated ‘la diversité 
des systémes observés’. With Edmund Leach’s 
Political systems of Highland Burma (a book to 
which Bureau surprisingly does not refer) in 
mind, one might expect the second of these 
tasks to be closely liked to the first. 

DAVID TURTON 


Maworw Haru and BAKHITA AMIN 
ISMAIL: Sisters under the sun: the 
story of Sudanese women. viii, 264 pp., 
16 plates. London and New York: 
Longman, 198]. £12. 


The first half of this volume 18 concerned 
with developments in girls’ education, nurses 
and midwives, women’s movements and 
emancipation, resulting in social change for 
Sudanese women, though, as might be expected 
this applies mainly to the towns, affecting the 
countryside relatively little. While urban 
emancipation may mean & change setting up 
a new series of social tensions and problems 
like those from which Western society is 
suffering, even leading to loss of the shelter 
and care afforded by the extended Sudanese 
family, amelioration of the ordinary woman's 
lot provided by the extension of health services 
going hand m hand with a practical form of 
education, is a true benefit. bud employment 
of married women outside the home, which has 
caused such family problems in Western 
society seems to be raising similar troubles in 
the still restricted circles where it applies m 
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the Sudan. An increase in the number of 
‘articulate women’ brought from seclusion 
and obscurity to positions of power and 
influence is remarked though ‘ the proportion 
of successful and educated women is small’, 
Polygamy (р. 240) ін sensibly treated; in the 

areas, the writers say, 1t is acceptable to 
womenfolk and the old mË chooses the new— 
as m Hadramawt and other Arab countries— 
but this attitude is inconsistent with the 
‘advanced’ notions preferred earlier in the 
book. The emigration of so many Sudanese 
men to cıl-rıoh Arab states moreases the 
dearth of tramed personnel and operates m 
educated women’s favour, affording opportuni- 
ties to mse to positions of authority. Most of 
the educated female work-force 18, however, 
concentrated in urban areas though rural 
areas are most іп need of qualified personnel. 

The chapter on the influence of Islam 18 
ideology rather than reality—what some 
Muslims would like to believe to be so—and 
contrasts with the objective treatment of most 
of the book; 16 18 even factually inaccurate in 
some respests. Missionary activity in the south 

rmitted under British control, if criticized 

y Muslims, was advantageous from a Govern- 
ment point of view, because of the limited 
resources in a poor country like the Sudan 
(p. 51) in providing welfare and education— 
the little available can be seen іп Ві Bikr 
Badri’s account of his promotion of elementary 
education. In fact a rather contentious view 
18 taken of British policy relating to the south, 
and Christiantty—the slave trade and the 
3allába engaging in it, which the British armed 
to stop, аге ignored. In the reviewer’s ex- 
perience British colonial officials m Arab 
countries generally had scant pathy with 
attempts at Christian p ytizing. The 
British were not ‘ forced to end their rule’ m 
the Sudan, and it 18 a little sad that nationalist 
sentiment should ignore their enormous con- 
tribution to establishing by the time of their 
departure a viable and well-run country and 
state. 

The latter part of the book describing 
traditional life and women’s part in 1t 18 a well 
written an:l:acourate appreciation. There is 
much on circumcision and infibulation, lo 
the target of reformers and undoubtedly socia 
ills, and recognized by educated Sudanese as 
such. The zGr is also treated. Though part of 
their work 18 based on direct experience 16 
would have been helpful if the authors had 
provided some indication of their sources and 
authorities such as Lilian Sanderson’s Against 
the mutilation of women. 

It 18 true (p.2) that the northern Sudan 
traditionally found ita window to civilization 
through Egypt, but this is to neglect the 
important culture contacts with the holy 
cities of Arabia via the Red Sea, apparent in 
the Tabagüt Wadd Dayfulläh and other sources. 
Merissa (marisa) the native beer, 1s not only 
nutritious as the authors say, but has been 
proved positively to provide certain elements 
otherwise lecking іп many African diets. 

Reminisosnt of ancient Arabian custom as it 

ap in pre-Islamic verse 18 а practice, 
doubtless algo ancient, noted by the authors 
among the Baggara. A girl on reaching puberty 
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sleeps by her mother while in order to protect 
her chastity her father and other males of the 
family sleep outside. An intending suitor tries, 
and in honour is expected to try, every means 
to gain access to the girl's tent without 
awakening her male relatives. 

President Numein 18 а ‘ dedicated feminist ' 
(which comes aa somewhat of в surprise !), but 
oan he really have much sympathy with the 
actrvities of the young women of the Islamic 
Reform Movement whose button-holing of 
passers-by in Khartoum—a petty irritation we 
already endure іп the West—to pester them 
with pamphlets may appear edifying to them- 
selves ? Te t seems a pity to introduce them to 
the Sudan. 

The well-known Akfad School appears on 
p.34 as Afhād (lynxes 7). More seriously, 
however, the authors show us how the young 
educated women of the Sudan are thinking, 
their aspirations and ideals, what they see as 
problems in their society—their survey merits 


careful reading. 


B. B. SERJEANT 


Avepis К. SANJIAN and ANDREAS 
Ттетлв (ed. and tr.): Eremya Chelebs 
Kómürjan's Armeno-Turkish poem 
* The Jewish bride’. 198 pp., 2 plates. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1981 


Eremya Chelebi Komurjian 18 known to 
students of seventeenth-century Ottoman 
topography through a Turkish translation of 
his History of Istanbul (1689 1), published in 
1952, a version which remains one of only two 
of his many works in Armenian to have been 
made available in any other language. 

The inaccessibility of his work is both 
surprising and regrettable for Eremya was an 
unugually interesting figure. An Armenian 
who enjoyed the respect of all communities 
(including the Muslim) and was much involved 
in imter-millet affairs, he had first-hand 
knowledge of the matters of public concern of 
his day. He was also a man of great erudition 
and one of the most prolific writers of his era, 
producing in Armenian and Turkish a remark- 
able variety of literary works: historical, 
religious, didactic writings for which he 
employed both prose and verse, sermons, 
polemical writings, his own diaries and memoirs 
in prose and 1n addition & number of narrative 
and lyrical poetical works. We know from his 
History of Istanbul that he combined personal 
observation with his book-learnig and we 
accordingly surmise that other works of his 
must be of equal interest. Yet, far from being 
translated into languages that are more widely 
known, the bulk of his great output has not 
even been published ш its original enian ог 
Turkish. The poem which 18 the subject of 
this monograph appears here іп punt for the 
first time; the English version which accom- 
panies the Turkish text 18 the first translation 
into any Western language of any of Eremya’s 
works. 

‘The Jewish bride’ 18 a verse narrative, the 
story of the abduction of a Jewish girl by an 
Albanian of the Greek Orthodox faith, her 
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(wiling) conversion to Christianity, their 
marriage and subsequent prosperity, and the 
distress which her loss causes her family and 
the Istanbul Jewish community as & whole. 
Eremya wrote two versions: one in Armenian 
published in 1962, and the present, in Armeno- 
Turkish, ie, in the Turkish spoken by 
the Armenian community and written in 
Armenian characters—for many of the com- 
munity ther only ge. The text 18 here 

iven in a Latin transliteration, the textual 

fferences between the two manuscripts are 
noted and an English translation is provided, 
Btanza by stanza. 

The essays which accompany the text are 
of high quality and provide much background 
information that 18 of value to scholars who 
may not be interested in the poem itself, 
especially perhaps historians. “Those b 
Sanjian give an account of Armeno-Turki 
literature in general, a biographical study of 
Eremys and a desomption of his literary output 
in both lan es. Sanjian also compares іп 
detail the incidents related in this Armeno- 
Turkish version with those іп Eremya's own 
Armenian one, as well as with a third, m 
Greek, published іп 1668, 1.ө. possibly a year 
or two earher than his. 

The other editor, Tietze, is responsible for 
the translation and is concerned in his essay 
with the language of the text. His purpose 
is to provide an exact desoription of that 
language so as to obtain as many clues as 

ble for the reconstruotion of the spoken 
man of the period, for, as he points out, 
the language we study ав ' standard Turkish ' 
18 the language of the educated classes. 
Eremya, he deduces from internal evidence, 
did not have a higher education in Ottoman 
and therefore writes the only Turkish he 
knew. He argues that ‘it ıs possible to see ш 
our text not the speech of a small ethnic 
group ... but the general vernacular spoken 
y the common people ın the Istanbul of the 
second half of the seventeenth century’ 
(p. 62). 

There 18 also 8 glossary in which are listed 
the hne references for every occurrence of each 
word. It is disappointing that only the 
translation as ıt 18 given ш the English version 
of the text ıs noted; neither the origin of the 
words nor even the literal meaning is provided. 
For à work containing so many words of non- 
Turkish origin these would have been m- 
valuable. A bibliography is also provided. 

The monograph as it stands is of most 
interest to hustonans and philologists. How- 
ever, the same could have been said had the 
text been one of Егетув/в historical or didactic 
ones; the opportunity to consider the poem 
ав literature has been missed. This 18 а pity, 
for the poem is in тін own nght just as signifi- 
cant, in the history of Turkish literature, as its 

age is for philologists and its background 
for historians; anything that is in the ' folk’ 
tradition and was written down at thi early 
date is a rarity and therefore of mestimable 
value; yet not even a physical description of 
the poem is given, let alone a critical assess- 
ment, 

It is in fact a verse narrative in stanzaio 
form; there are 253 stanzas, 234 of them of 4 
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and 19 of б lines. These are divided up во as 
to form 20 sections of unequal length. The 
quatrains have the rhyme-scheme aaab, coob 
&nd so on in the manner of Turkish popular 
verse (although ita execution is not perfect), 
the same rhyme being used, generally speaking, 
throughout a section. In some sections, how- 
ever, the stanzas have a redif, in others a 
refrain. The metre 18 syllabio but the length 
of line is varied, the majority of stanzas having 
10 syllables but those in some sections 8, m 
others ll. Thus variety 1s achieved by 
varying the rhyme, the number of lines to the 
stanza or the number of syllables to the line. 
It must be admitted, however, that, deepite 
these attempts to diversify, the verarfication 
lacks the natural rhythms of good Turkish 
verse of this type and rarely rises above the 
level of doggerel. 

Was Eremya's Armenian version of the 
story also in quatrains and m syllabic metre ? 
Was the Greek version ? We are not told, yet 
a discussion of this topic would have been 
useful in the debate regarding the existence, 
or non-existence, of interaction between 
Armenian poets and Turkish poets composing 
in the popular tradition. 

Even though the verse is of only mediocre 
quality, the Turkish version is a good deal 
more interesting to read than the English 
translation. Differences in style are apparent 
between the narrative and expository parts 
(which are stilted) and the аре рагів 
(which are much livelier and more natural). 
Moreover, the poet represents phonetically the 
Jewish manner of pronouncing Turkish; he 
also has enviable fluency in invective; both 
of these add much humour to the text whioh 
the reader of the English version would never 
suspect. One could wish that some attempt 
had been made to give in the translation at 
least a hint of the flavour of the Turkish; 
one could also quibble over a few lapses 
(e.g. ‘doting’ does not translate ‘ bunamtsh ° 
m bunamesh jadi, and surely ‘drop dead’ 
would have been more appropriate for geber 
than ‘croak’?). But tise are of ht 
importance when compared to the achieve- 
ment of making the work available in print 
and of providing this edition of the text with 
background studies of a high order of scholar- 
ship. 

MARGARET BAINBRIDGE 


Aut KAZANOIGIL and Евагы ÖZBUDUN 
(ed.): Ataturk: founder of а modern 
state. vi 243 pp. London: C. Hurst 
and Company, 1981. £8.50. 


This scholarly and admirmg re-interpreta- 
tion of the work of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk 
consists of ten essays divided into two groupe, 
the first group dealing with politics and the 
second with economic and cultural change. 
The authors are men of established reputation 
and although they do not, in eral, add 
much new information, most of them have 
something interesting to say about Kemalism. 

In the first part Enver Ziya Karal examines 
the principles of Kemalism in conventional 
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fashion without overmuch attention to history 
and Alt Kazancigtl, m emphasizing the con- 
tinuities between the Ottoman and Kemalist 
periods (a theme of the volume), incidentally 
exposes the reader to a rather over-large dose 
of sociological jargon. As one might expect, 
In writing about the foreign policy of Ataturk, 
Vladimir Danilov stresses the help received by 
the young republic from the Soviet Russian 
state. Ho 18 surprisingly generous when he 
describes the British occupation of Mosul in 
1918 as being ‘in keeping with the Mudros 
armistice ' (p. 118), although one might guess 
that the generosity is intended more for Iraq: 
than for British consumption. And S. N. 
Eisenstadt makes а valiant effort to accom- 
modate Kemahsm within his well-known 
spectrum of revolutions but contrives to say 
little about the Turkish revolution itself. The 
two best essays in this seotion are those by 
Dankwart Rustow, who contributes а sensitive 
piece demonstrating just how akilful à political 
tactician Ataturk was; and by one of the 
editors, Üzbudun, who discusses the 
Republican People's Party (RPP). Üzbudun's 
essay serves to open the question whether 
Kemalism was a pragmatic programme rather 
than an ideology. He quotes а remark by 
Ataturk to the effect that if the RPP had a 
doctrine ‘we would freeze the movement’ 
(p. 88). Looked at in this light the six arrows 
of Kemalism may be seen as a rationalization 
of decisions made in response to events; and 
as а necessary genuflection to the view that all 
political movements must have an ideology and 
an intellectual preparation. This last dogma, 
which has survived such uncomfortable 
revelations as that of the failure of the French 
revolutionaries of 1789 to read Rousseau, still 
flourishes and may be regarded ав an assertion 
by intellectuals who analyse the past of the 
importance of their own role in the scheme of 
things. Ataturk, who disliked intellectuals but, 
unlike Reza Shah, was not afraid of them, took 
the precaution of making his six principles во 
vague as to leave himeelf free to do whatever 
he wanted to do, lest the arrows should turn 
into boomerangs and bring down their pro- 
Jeotor; а vagueness which has proved 
singularly irritating to all those who have 
subsequently sought to treat the principles as 
something resembling the precise regulations 
of the Ten Commandments. One 18 tempted to 
comment that the great strength of the Turkish 
political] tradition, like that of the British, 1з 
its hostility to ideas and their exponents. 

The second part contains four essays which 
m many ways emphasize the idea of prag- 
matism. The final piece, by Takeshi Hayashi, 
which follows in the footsteps of W and 
Rustow in comparing the performance of 
Japan and Turkey, 18 stronger on Japan than 
on Turkey, but the other three all have much 
to offer. Feroz Ahmad writes about the 
relationship between state control and capi- 
{айаш and explains the apparently surprising 
absence of land reform under Ataturk by 
reference to the economic circumstances of 
Anatolia and to the political fact that Ataturk 
needed landowners more than he needed 
peasants. One would lke to have seen some 
discussion of the significance of the reduction 
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in the proportion of the budget spent on 
defence during the Ataturk period. Korkut 
Boratav propounds a modification of the con- 
ventional division of Kemalist economic 
policies into a liberal phase (1923-29) and an 
étatist phase (1930-39). He would insert a 
distinct, middle phase (1930-32), characterized. 
by protectionism combined with private 
capital, and he inquires why, since this middle 
way apparently offered a successful solution to 
Turkey's prinorpal economic problems, Ataturk 
did not persist with it. His answer is based 
partly on economio factors but also on a 
political judgement: the тейи was being 
undermined Бу a system in which 1 could not 
control the distribution of wealth. Finally, 
Serif Mardin contributes one of the best essays 
in the volume, а subtle analysis of changing 
modes of thought during the lifetime of 
Ataturk, and a Durkheimian interpretation of 
the leading feature of Kemalist secularism ав 
the desire to liberate the individual from the 
constrictions of Musim, ог folk society, 
epitomized in the social forms of the urban 
quarter. He includes some splendid anecdotes 
about Ahmad Vefik Pasa (p.198) and an 
interesting piece about Islam in the Ottoman 
army for which unfortunately there 18 no 
reference. 

Although united by their focus on Kemalsm 
these essays are too diverse to be embraced 
within a single concept. Nevertheless, the 
editors make such an effort ш ther intro- 
duction and come up with rationahsm 
(= secularism) as the most important com- 
ponent of Kemalism. I suppose it depends 
what you mean by rationalism and secularism. 
There, at least, we are well mto a Kemalist 
tradition. 

M. E. YAPP 


JACOB M. LANDAU: Pan-Turkism in 
Turkey: a study in irredentism. iv, 
219 pp. London: C. Hurst and Com- 
pany, 1981. £11.50. 


For anyone contemplating а study of Pan- 
Turkism this book is an absolute mine of 
information. Jacob Landau has surveyed а, 
great number of newspapers, journals and 
periodicals, as well as books, and in the foot- 
notes offers considerable guidance concerning 
the location of sets of this often rare material. 
And his text is largely composed of a degorp- 
tion of the publications, an account of those 
who made them, and a survey of the contents 
of the works, With so much space given to the 
presentation of the material there is inevitably 
not much available for interpretation of its 
significance. But interpretation 18 not Landau’s 
principal aim; he sets out to provide an 
impartial view of the development of the 
phenomenon of Pan-Turkism in Turkey from 
the nineteenth century to the present day and, 
with a few qualifications, succeeds admurably 
in his laborious task. Ав he demonstrates, 
Pan-Turkism in Turkey possessed three major 
characteristics: it was the work of a small 
intellectual élite mainly concerned with propa- 
ganda; so-called Outside Turks played a ve 
considerable role in the movement, althoug 
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Turks from within the Republ did play a 
significant part as time went on; and Pan- 
Turkism was always imperfectly distinguished 
from other ideologies, notably Turkish 
nationalism, but іп earlier times also Pan- 
Islamism and even Ottomamsm. Landau 
confines his attention to Pan-Turksm іп 
Turkey and it is clear that Pan-Turks outside 
Turkey operated in very different oircum- 
stances with different results. By adopting а 
chronological framework he ıs able to show the 
ebb and flow of the movement during different 
periods, Pan-Turkism he claims, flourished in 
the Young Turk period, slipped into disfavour 
under Ataturk, revived during the Second 
World War, was briefly suppressed between 
1944 and 1946, and thereafter chugged along, 
fuelled by anti-Communism and by such events 
as the Cyprus affair. And so to two qualifica- 
tions. 

The first concerns the subtitle of the book— 
‘a study in irredentism ’—which implies that 
the object of Pan-Turkism was, ог 18, to 
redeom Turkish territory from foreign rule. 
Such was undoubtedly the object of some Pan- 
Turks, although whether it was to be accom- 

lished by adding such territories to the 
Бері of Turkey, ог by forming а federation 
or confederation of states, or by merely pro- 
moting the creation of independent Turkish 
states (which hardly comes under the definition 
of irredentism) was always a matter for 
argument. But one would like also to see a 
distinction between cultural Pan-Turkism and 
political Pan-Turkism. Much of the interest m 
Turkey m the conditions of Turks hving in 
other countries as reflected in many of the 
works described by Landau seems to be based 
upon a curiosity and sympathy which have no 
direct political implications, just as, for 
example, many Britons may be interested in 
the fate of Britons in Zimbabwe and even 
resigned to the eventual necessity of admitting 
many of them to Britain as refugees without 
feeling any desire either to re-annex Zimbabwe 
or even to offer political ard to the British 
community there. It should not be assumed 
that all cultural statements have political 
implications but there are times when Landau 
seems to be slipping into this trap. Even 
Alparslan Turkes commonly emphasized cul- 
tural links and suggested that only some 
modest, risk-free help should be given to 
Outside Turks. Although, of course, it could 
be argued that this was a purely tactical stance 
and that when a suitable occasion arose, as in 
the Cyprus affar, Turkeg adopted a more 
political position. But that he should have 
found the tactical position appropriate is of 
significance. 

The second qualification concerns the 
alleged серо of Pan-Turkism by the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress (CUP). Landau 
summarizes and discusses the evidence on this 
subject and comes to an ambiguous conclusion. 
He adopts the familiar view that the CUP 
had & choice of three policies: Pan-Islamiam, 
Ottomanism, and Pan-Turkism. On p. 29 he 
writes of the CUP opting for Pan-Turkism, but 
on p. 45 he contends that at no time did Pan- 
Tur completely replace the other two; 
it ‘amply overshadowed alternative theories 
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for a time and provided guidelines for policy 
making’. But on p.50 he once again states 
that Pan-Turkism was adopted as a state 
policy. In the end it would seem that he over- 
rates the importance of Pan-Turkism in this 
penod. British and French evidence, pro- 
duced in an effort to discredit the Young Turks 
m the eyes of Arabs and others, в highly 
suspeot. The evidence quoted from the бор 
conventions does not bear Landau's weight of 
interpretation. For example, Landau quotes 
in support of his contention that Pan- 
Turkism was adopted by the CUP a speech 
calhng for recovery of lost Ottoman lands in 
Europe (p. 47). Now such a call is compatible 
with Ottomanism but not with Pan-Turkism. 
Among the CUP leaders only Enver Pasa waa 
definitely attraoted to Pan-Turkish ideas but 
one swallow does not make a summer and one 
steppe wolf does not make a pack. One 
cannot help but feel sorry for the Young Turks 
even though they brought most of their 
misfortunes upon themselves. After their 
downfall it became everybody's interest to 
discredit them and Pan-Turkism was 8 very 
convenient smear. 
M, E. YAPP 


Gurrry А?АвРАУ: Sogdian painting: 
the pictorial єр in Orvental art. xxii, 
212 pp., 30 plates. Berkeley, ete. : 
University of California Press, 1981. 
£40, $75. 


The discovery by Soviet archaeologists of 
major fresco-sequences, at Panjikent in 
Tadzhikistan, at Afräsyäb near Samarkand, at 
Varakhsha near Bukhara, end at Qal'a-yi 
Qahqaha near Shahristàn (Shakhristan) іп the 
district of Ushrüsana, has illustrated with 
unusual vividness major aspects of Sogdian 
culture. This east Iranian people of the 
оре: Christian centuries manifested also an 
active literary life, with writings on Iranian, 
Buddhist, Manichaean and Christian themes. 
Advancing knowledge of their language derived 
from Central Asian manuscript finds is con- 
tributing to a comprehensive picture of their 
cosmopolitan civilization. The present work 
makes available in English an authoritative 
discussion of the important paintings, with 
excellent illustrations, 30 in door he chief 
emphasis 18 naturaly on the well-preserved 
and extensive sequence from Panjikent. The 
introductory note by Mark J. Dresden of 
Pennsylvania covers literary aspects, repro- 
ducmg a full translation of the Sogdian 
fragment from the Rustam , relevant to 
the most important paintings. This account of 
the hero's battle with demons (see below) 
shows that legends later transmitted in the 
Shahnama were already popular m pre-Islamic 
Sogdiana. 

art I, “Тһе paintings of Sogdiana ', from 
the Russian of Belentskn and Marshak, 
describes the historical background and 
archaeological context of the peintmgs, m- 
vestigating aspects of Sogdian sooety and 
religion relevant to the finds. Most remarkable, 
perhaps, ін the point that the principal deities 
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of the Sogdians were represented with many of 
the forms of Hindu iconography (four or віх 
arms, a third eye, ete.). The local religion had 
been subject to strong syncretic tendencies, 
with the Indian aspects prominent. Brahma 
18 identified with Zurvàn, Indra with Adbag, 
and Siva-Mahüdeva with Véshparkar—cf. Wed, 
OHPO of the Kushan coms—the last depicted 
three-headed and grasping the trisula. The 
contributors rd these Indian elements as 
‘ the heritage of the Buddhist period ’, but this 
18 not to say that Buddhist literature alone 
could have given such prominence to the cult 
and iconography of Siva, of which the in- 
dependent prevalence іп Bactria under the 
Kushans is attested by coin-types, and the 
fresco from Dilberdzhin in Afghanistan (I. T. 
Krugilkova, Drevnyaya Bakiriya materialy 
Sovetsko-Afghanskoi ekspedisi 1969-1973 gg., 
p. 94 and Pl. 56). Yet perhaps most prominent 
of the deities 18 the Mesopotamian goddess 
Nanaig—discussed. at more length in the main 
treatment by Azarpay (рр. 132-8)—41n Sogdia 
assimilated to the consort of Siva, Parvati 
(p. 30), or, one might suggest, Durga. (To the 
bibliography here could be added B. N. 
Mukherjee, Nana on hon, Calcutta, 1969.) 
Mithra, with cap, radiate halo, and dechning 
torch, 18 shown (Figs. 49 and 66) m the 
‘mourning’ fresco interpreted with reference 
to Siyävush. 

Of the narrative themes the most important 
18 the well-preserved battle-sequence from 
Panjikent, identified from the serpentine dive 
and goat-footed monsters as a version of the 
Rustam cycle. The ‘small winged and 
beribboned creatures’ here bearing diadems 
and other attributes to the protagonists are of 
course descendants of the Nika: and eagles on 
Parthian comage, and related to smilar 
creatures on the frescoes of S&marra. The 
'lion-bird' accompanying one combatant 18 
interpreted as а senmurv, thus supporting his 
identification with Rustam. These aerial 
figures are understood, in terms of Iranian 
ideology, as referring to the concept of hvarna, 
the royal, or heroic, Fortune. Ultimate 
Hellemstic influences are reflected in the 
anguiped or satyr-like divs, and perhaps in the 
sequence of ‘ Amazons’ slaughtered in battle— 
not to mention the Roman undertones of the 
* Romulus and Remus ' group from Ushriisana. 
(Here the iconographio variations noted by 
Azarpay in the attitude of the wolf's head 
exist already іп the Roman prototypes.) The 
sequence of the ' Goose with the golden eggs ' 
is drawn, however, from the Indian Pañca- 
tanira. 

In translating (as m Pt. I) highly technical 
matter from Russian, precise terminol calls 
for attention, and we congratulate the author 
that the number of slips 18 very small. How- 
ever, p. 16, “ал independent coin die existed ° 
should be ‘ an independent mint for comage ' ; 
the term ‘reala ' (pp. 36, 45, 48, etc.) seems 
not quate legitimate English for ‘ realistic con- 
temporary details of dress and equipment’ 
(ав opposed to the symbolism of religious 
iconography); but if it is not, perhaps our 
dictionary should be stretched to find it a 
place! Older writers preferred ' post-Alexan- 
dnne' to ‘ post-Alexandnan’ (p.3) with 
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reference to Alexander rather than to Alexan- 
dria. That Sogdian пу, n'B ' people” (cf. I. 
Gershevitch, Grammar of Manichaean Sogdian, 
48, $ 311) 18 spelt throughout (pp. 20, 24, 25) 
with initial Greek eta emerges as an initially 
puzzling misprint. On points of archaeological 
substance there is little to debate. The present 
reviewer actually sees the portraits above the 
Lesser Buddha at Bämiyän as showing 
Kushano-Sasanian details of the fourth 
century A.D., rather than Hephthalite details 
of the fifth (p. 93, n. 35). The latter, datable 
even to the sixth century А.р., may in fact be 
visible in the niche of the Greater Buddha. 
The ‘Sogdio-centrio’ approach of Soviet 
archaeologists may be reflected in the clam 
(pp. 122-3) that the equestrian portiait of 
Téq-1 Bustan shows Turkish armour to have 
been adopted by the later Sasanians! Sasa- 
nians seems actually never to have adopted 
Central Asian innovations like the use of 
stirrups, or the archer’s ‘ Mongolian’ thumb- 
lock, but other military innovations spread so 
fast that prionty 18 hard to establish, and in 
Iran chain and lamellar armour is at least as 
old as Ardahir I. The statement that pictorial 
representations of Armaiti are unknown to 
Persian art (p. 138) may not invalidate the 
case of R. Ghirshman, ‘ Une coupe sassanide 
à “sobne d’investiture”’, m W. B. Henning 
Memorial Volume, especially pp. 178-9. Such 
trivia aside, this book makes available to an 
English-speaking readership, with excellent 
documentation and commentary, a string 
and important artistic legacy. Tantalzmg on 
account of their inevitably fragmentary con- 
dition, and rare appearance of explanatory 
labels, these paintings occupy a critical 
position between the artistic traditions of 
antiquity, and those of the medieval Islamic 
world. 
A. D. H. BIVAR 


Lew FRIvOLD: The Incarnation: а 
study of the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion an the Armenian Church w the 
Sth and 6th centuries according to the 
Book of Letters. 236 pp. Oslo. Uni- 
versitetsforlaget, 1981. 


In the history of the oriental Christian 
churches the sixth century proved to be & 
period of fundamental importance, since 
developments in ecclesiastical relationships 
during this time were to be more or less frozen 
for the future by the reshaping of political 
boundaries that took place in the seventh 
century. À particularly 1mportant source for 
the study of the doctrina position of the 
Armenian church in the aftermath of the 
Council of Chaleedon is the Book of Letters, 
published in 1901, and ıt 18 chiefly around the 
sixth-century documents contained m this 
work that Leif Frivold’s book 1s built up. His 
study consists of three main elements: 
translations of select documents from the Book 
of Letters, a bnef account of the historical and 
theological background, and a more detailed 
analysis of the chmstological teaching con- 
tained in the fifth and sixth-century texts 
preserved in the Book of Letters. 
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It has long been a matter for regret that no 
complete translation of the Book of Letiers into 
& European language exists, and Frivold’s 
book marks a significant attempt to help fill 
this lacuna, for he provides an annotated 
translation of those texte in the Book of Letters 
belonging to the sixth century which have not 
yet been translated into a Western language. 
The works concerned are: (1) a short theolo- 
gical treatise attributed to Movses Khorenatsi 
(BL, 22-8); (2) letter from the Armenians to 
the Orthodox in Persia (BL, 48-51); (3-5) 
three letters from 'Abdisho' (BL, 62-9), 
(6-7) two letters from the Catholicos Nerses 
(BL, 70-1, 76-7); (8) homily on Epiphany by 
the Catholicos Yovhannes (BL, 85-9). The 
translations err on the side of slavishness, and 
there are a few passages where the rendering 
18 inacourate or musleading (the inclusion of 
the Armenian originals, reproduced photo- 
graphically, 1s welcome). 

e chapters on the historical and theological 
background are rather summary and contain 
some over-simplistic or even misleading 
statements. 

The section on the oredal formulations will 
be of particular mterest to students of doctrine, 
here 1% mpat be noted that the Syriac back- 
ground of certam phrases 18 overlooked 
(e.g. ‘ put on the body ’, in the creed of Ezmık, 
reproduces the standard phraseology of early 
Syrıao writers. Мо doubt G  Winkler’s 
detailed study ın Orens Christianus, 1979, 
dealing tnter alia with the creed of Sahak, 
appeared too late to be used. In the bibho- 
graphy the references to works by Philoxenus 
contain some serious confusions. 

This, then, 18 a work which usefully makes 
available in English some important theological 
texts not hitherto translated, but which, at the 
same time, needs to be used with а certain 
amount of caution. 

S. P. BROOK 


LILIAN SILBURN : Sivasütra et Vimaréins 
de Kgemaräja. (Études sur le Swatsme 
du Cachemire, École Spanda.) Traduc- 
tron et introduction. (Publications de 
l’Institut de Civilisation Indienne, 
Série in-8°, Fasc. 47.) viii, 193 pp. 
1 plate. Paris: Institut de Civilsa- 
tion Indienne, 1980. (Distribution: 
Diffusion E. De Boccard, 11 rue de 
Médicis, Paris VIe.) 

The author's promise іп the title of this, her 
nmth major publication m the field of Kashmir 
Saivism, to present a study within а smaller 
territory, within в specific ‘school’ (‘le 
Sivaisme du Cachemire, école Spanda ") will 
not allay for long the suspicions of those who 
have recognized in her past work а homiletic 
method which, osreless of history, of the 
diversity of lmeages and sectarian affibations, 
has seemed to model itself on the Saiva maxim 
that the whole (in this case the hterature 

thered under the modern rubric of Kashmir 

vism) 1s equally present in each of tts parte 

(sarvam sarvaira). 
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The ‘ Spanda school’ was founded, we are 
told (р. 1), by Vasugupta in the first half of 
the ninth century with his promulgation of the 
Sivusütrus. These were developed in the 
Spandakürikäs composed by Vasugupta hım- 
self according to Ksemaraja (с. 1000-1050) or 
by Kallata, his pupil and a contemporary of 

ng Avantivarman (855/6-883), according to 
Bhaskara (c. 925—975), Utpalavaisnava (prob- 
ably с. 950-1000) and Ramakantha (с. 950- 
1000). The ‘ mystical lineage’ of the Spanda 
school passed, she reports, from Vasugupta 
through Bhattasiin to Kallata (her Bhattasüri 
18 in fact an epithet of Kallata m her source, 
Sivasätravärtika, upodghäta v. 4) and thence 
through four intermediaries to Bhüskara, the 
author of the Sivasüiravürhka, whom she 
assigns to the eleventh century forgetting that 
he is quoted by Ramakantha (c. 950-1000). 
Since she has begun by definmg ‘school’ in 
terms of a lineage, and since this study in the 
Spanda school concerns the Stvasiiravimardéint 
of Ksemaraja, we might have expected her to 
show that he was similarly connected ; but m 
place of historical continuity & much more 
intimate bond appears. Any pe identity 
which Vasugupta and his Spanda school might 
have disappears within that of Ksemariya ; 
for when 16 comes to determining what the 
former meant but did not say m huis brief 
aphorisms the latter is her unquestioned guide. 
Thus, to take a case of great importance, she 
unhesitatingly attributes to Vasugupta and 
therefore to her Spanda school the categoriza- 
tion of spiritual discrplines into the three 
*upüyas?. Now, that Ksemaräja bas super- 
imposed this structure upon the three sections 
of the suiras will be apparent to anyone who 
looks at the stifras themselves, and indeed at 
Ksemaraja’s commentary. This evident artifi- 
сабу and the absence of any reference to the 
upäyas in the siitras, in the Spandakärikäs, in 
Kallata's Spandakarikdvriti, in any of the 
commentaries and in particular in Bhâskara’s 
organization of the same sections, have 
clearly counted for nothing та Silburn’s judge- 
ment when weighed agamst the opinion of 
Ksemaräja. In short, for Silburn Vasugupta 
18 no more than an aspect of Ksemaräja. This 
identity established, any claim to be expound- 
mg an independent school, if this term 18 to be 
more than a name for commentaries of any 
kind on the two root-texts, must evaporate. 
For the Vimaréini, as the presence of these 
categories illustrates, 18 less a text of a Spanda 
school than a colony of the Trika and, more 
specifically, of the synoretistic Trika exegesis 
of Ksemaraja’s teacher Abhinavagupta (с. 975- 
1025). The three upayas (éämbhava, sdida and 
Gnava) out of their humbler origm m the 
Maälinivisgayottaratantra (2.21-23), Abhinava- 
gupta’s root-text for the Trika, had become 
in his exegesis the defining oore of his entire 
system, more than & thousand verses bemg 
devoted to their definition in his Tantràáloka. 

More serious than this attnbution to 
Vasugupta of Trika categories 18 the fact that 
she musinterprets them (рр.11-17) and has 
done so throughout her volummous output. 
Consequently in her commentary on the 
Vijüanabhairavatanira (1961) she disagrees 
again and again with the commentator 
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Sıvopãdhyãya when he applies these categories 
to the meditations which that tantra 
enumerates. But it is Silburn not Sivo- 
pädhyäya who has misunderstood Abhinava- 
pta’s painstaking definitions. It must suffice 
ere to point out that she fads to distinguish 
between the first and highest ‘means’ 
(sambhavopaya or tcchopäya) ın which the 
ogin centres himself in the pre-disoursive 
impulse (1cchä) to cognition and action without 
the intervention of thought (akiñciccintaka), 
and the second (égliopaya or уйалорауа) m 
which the yogin, incapable of approaching 
consciousness from a point so close to its 
undifferentiated essence, resorts to the field of 
cognition (ўйма), mtensifying в ‘truth ~ 
perception (‘I am omniscient’, ‘I am omni- 
potent ’, ‘ This universe 18 the expansion of my 
own identity’, etc.) to the point of direct 
revelation (saksütkára) unmediated by thought. 
Now Silburn omits all reference to this defining 
*truth'-perception and makes Abhinava- 
gupta's definition of this process, which he 
calls tikalpasamakära (Taniräloka 4.2), apply 
to all cognitive and affective states (p. 13, 
П. 11-25) without distinction, and from this 
error 16 is but a short step which leads her to 
the statement that the yogin in sãktopäya “сап 
turn to his advantage the paroxysmal climax 
of such emotions as terror, anger and pas- 
sion...’ (p. 18, ЇЇ. 26-28). Clearly she has in 
mind here Spandakarika 1.22 whieh Ksemaräja 
aptly connects with Vijñänabhatravatantra 
(Sivopädhyäya’s recension), 101. Now the 
practice whioh the latter (and, by implication, 
the former) delineates belongs not to daHopaya 
but to &àmbhavopüya, for ıt involves the obli- 
teration of the act of thought within the spon- 
taneous upsurge of non-cognitive states of 
intense emotion. Ав Sivopädhyüya, the last 
reliable Trika exegete, puts it, 'this is the 
Sambhava plane because 1% is achieved without 
the intervention of a thought-act’ (esd 
mirvikalpauwpaytki Sämbhavi bhüh). As for 
sambhavopiya itself, which because of the 
encroachment of her &ktopäya now lacks апу 
clear identity of its own, she divides it into 
two levels (p. 12, 11. 25-30) on the basis of a 
mistranslation of Ksemaraja’s Spandanirnaya 
(р. 19, ll. 16-20). She makes him say that 
udyama, the primal upsurge о pre COGIC 
power which is the domain of dámbhavopaya, 18 
firstly sevand (‘un hommage assidu") and 
secondly “а return to perfect interiority '. The 
Sansknt (glossing udyamena) 18 paripürnäntar- 
mukhasvarüpasevanütmaná. It is knowledge 
not of Saiva doctrine but of Sanskrit language 
which tells us that her second level has been 
conjured u», against the laws of grammar, out 
of a simple description of her first. 

The translation of the Vimaréini (pp. 33— 
112) 18 far from exact, though generilly her 
famılarity with Sarva doctrine saves her from 
‘heresy ’ when she misconstrues the Sanskrit, 
Thus on 1.2 (... svasvitantryasaktyabhasi- 
tasvarüpagopanürüpaya mahdmayisaktya ... 
4.. by his power ‘ Mahüám&y& ’, i.e. by that 
concealing of his true nature which his own 
autonomous agency manifests’) Silburn gives 
(Sanskrit parentheses mune) '... à sa 
libre énergie (svasvatantryasakiyä), afin de 
voller sa véritable nature (svarüpagopanárü- 
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тауа) spontanément lumineuse (abhásita- !) (le 
Seigneur ве sert) de l'énergie de la grande 
lusion ...’. Orthodox, but not exactly what 
Кветагӣја said. 

The ‘ Analysis of the Sivasutras and their 
commentary’ (pp. 113-82) which ends the 
work summarizes the translation and, rightly 
abandoning any attempt to treat the Vimaráni 
as a text of an independent school, elaborates 
certain details by drawing on the Trika and 
Pratyabhijñä literature of the author's famous 
teacher. Thus she achieves in her exegesis the 
sämarasya, the sameness of flavour, which she 
so admires in the spiritual vision of the 
Kashmuirian non-dualists. 

ALEXIS SANDERSON 


Моне, Hurm: Mrgendragama: sec- 
tions de la doctrine et du yoga, avec la 
тті de Bhattanarayanakantha et la 
dipikà d'Aghorañväacarya. Traduc- 
tion, introduction et notes. (Publica- 
tions de l’Institut Français d'Indolo- 
gie, No. 63.) ix, 387 pp. Pondichéry : 
Institut Frangais d'Indologie, 1980. 


Nothmg so much reveals the inappropriate- 
ness of the expressions ' Kashmir багуш ? ог 
‘Sainem of hour’ for the syncretistio 
Trka of Abhinavagupta and the various non- 
dualistic Saiva texts and traditions on which 
it draws (Spanda, Pratyabhijñä, Kula and 
Krama) as the fact that Kashmir was at the 
samo time the scene of a vigorous school of 
Saiva dualism (based on the canon of the 
twenty-eight àgamas) which produced a corpus 
of scriptural commentaries and independent 
treatises to which the so-called Southern 
Saivism looked for the mgorous formulation 
of its authority. The current use of these 
expressions would have seemed impertinent to 
the Siddhantin dualists, but it would also have 
embarrassed the non-duahst Saivas of 
Kashmir, partioulaily those of the inclusivist 
Trika school, for whom the doctrines of their 
dualist compatriots and the Agama-canon on 
which they were based were always the object 
of reverent study and front-line quotation. 

The present work is to be warmly welcomed 
as the first translation into a European lan- 
guage of a detailed text belonging to this 
tradition, and the inclusion of the sub-com- 
mentary of Aghoragiva, the illustrious Sid- 
dhäntin of the Cola country places before 8 
wider pubho rich evidence of the formative 
influence of the Kashmirian school on the 
Saiva theology of the South. 

In a regrettably brief avant-propos (pp. v-ix) 
the author modestly summaries his pre- 
decessors' evidence for the dates of the 
Mrgendrägama (terminus post quem: A.D. 300), 
the Kashmirian Näräyanakantha (tentatively, 
eleventh century) and Aghoragiva (mid-twelfth 
century). The second can, however, be dated 
more precisely; for his son and pupil Ráma- 
kantha II whose upper limit was fixed hitherto 
by Aghorañva’s references to him, 18 quoted 
by Кветагаја (c. 1000-1050) (Netraanirod- 
dyota, vol. 2, p. 285). Since, as Hulin points 
out (р. vi) his father N&r&yanakantha quotes 
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Utpaladeva (c. 925-975), father and son must 
have been roughly contemporary with Utpala's 
рар La&ksmanagupta (с. 950-1000) апа 

mar&ja's teacher Abhinavagupta (c. 076— 
1025), respectively. 

Comparing the two commentators he 
considers the Colan more ‘provincial and 
sectarian’ (p. vi). He contrasts Aghorasiva’s 
narrow learning with Nür&yanakantha's fami- 
liarity with the Svacchandatanira and Malsni- 
vijayottaratantra which he describes as the 
favourite soriptures of the non-dualists. It 18 
perhaps true that the Saiva culture of Kashmir 
in Narayanakantha’s time was more diversified 
and more ‘ brillant’ than that of Aghoradiva’s 
Cola deéa; but it 18 doubtful that ıt was less 
sectarian simply because Narayanakantha 
quotes the tantras mentioned. Ksemarüja lets 
us know that his motive in writing а non- 
dualist commentary on the first was to displace 
a well-established dualistic interpretation 
(Svacchandatantroddyota, vol. 6, p. 146). As for 
the second, 1t 18 so deeply permeated by 
Saiddhàntika doctrines (in particular that of 
the seven ‘knowers’) that for Narayana- 
kantha to quote 1t was to assert ion of 
a sectarian colony long established. The 
quotations, then, are not necessarily signs of 
broadmindedness. Indeed, while maraja 
was defending the Svacchandatanira from the 
dualists, Nar&yanakantha's son, his older con- 
temporary, was protecting the Afatangapara- 
meévardgama from non-dualist infiltration from 
the camp of the Kaulas ( Matangapárameésvara- 
vriti (ed. N. R. Bhatt), pp. 1 and 41). As for 
Näräyanakantha’s quotations from Utpala- 
deva’s Iévarastddht, which Hulin might have 
used to serve his argument, it should be borne 
in mind that that work 18 explicitly formulated 
along the lines of the dualist system (v. 56c*d). 

The translation follows two editions, that 
of the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies 
(1930) with the vrti alone (К) and that 
Poe from Devakottai (1928) (D) with 

th vri» and (vrtts-)dipikd. Unfortunately 
сарала have not been systematically 
recorded in the notes. Readers who, like the 
reviewer, have no access to the extremely rare 
D can none the less see that this is во ш 
unambiguous cases. Thus the translation 
(p. 10) Jeianids dasaimajàn and sudhdkhyasya 
where K has the inferior readings drédtmajan 
and #iväkhyasya (p. 8, П. 3 and б). Such cases, 
however, constitute & small proportion of all 
the deviations from К and even if, to be 
generous, the majority of the others are 
genuinely based on readings in D and are not 
errors of translation, there are cases where the 
transl&tor has overlooked K at the expense of 
intelligibility. Thus оп рр.14-15 of К 
Näräyanakantha has the Saiva rgis protest to 
a ‘mim&imsaka’ Indra who tests their faith, 
that not only smrti but also éruti backs up 
their cult. They say, in К, ‘tad dsatam 
tāvai . . . pauränikyah ват аһ... yasäm абат 
tatparyam . . .tatráprámaányam abhyupagamyapt 
br&mo yadabhipráyenedam abhidhiyate sa tavac 
chrutyartha eva smaryatám ’, 1.0. ° Leave aside 
... the Рогапіс texts ... which do indeed 
testify (to the orthodoxy of our practice) . ..; 
(for) even if we accept that they are without 
authority we wil point you to the import of 
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the very éruti with reference to which you put 
your case’. Hali has (pp. 19-20) ' Nous 
admettons cela mais (il existe) certains types 
d'anciennes collections de textes sacrés 
(paurämikyah samhitah) . . . qui justifient notre 
(culte particulier). ... Tout en admettant 
votre point du vue (reading tatra pramanyam 
In K) nous déclarons: “ Quant à ce dont vous 
parlez dans une certame intention (critique) 
(abhwprügena) сені le contenu méme de la 
Révélation (védique) ".' (English and Sanskrit 

theses mine.) А kindly reader will 
assume that for K’s äsatäm (lit. ‘ let them rest ”) 
the translator saw dstam in D and stuck to 1% 
with unfortunate results. 

Yet this work, if not always completely 
rehable as а translation, 18 none the lees а 
valuable contribution, making available an 
&bundance of new material for those who, 
lacking adequate Sanskrit, wish to be better 
informed on the speculative and yogic aspects 
of dualistic Saiva tantrism. Those whose 
Sanskrit exonerates them from working from 
translations will none the less find much to 
interest them іп the notes and will be grateful 
for his careful identification of quotations from 
often unpublished texts. Both, however, will 
be obliged to make their own indexes. 

ALEXIS SANDERSON 


Econ Brucker: Due spütvedische Kul- 
turepoche nach den Quellen der Srauta-, 
Grhya- und Dharmasutras: Der Sred- 
lungsraum. (Alt- und Neu-Indische 
Studien, hrsg. vom Seminar fur 
Kultur und Geschichte Indiens an der 
Universitat Hamburg, Bd. 22.) Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1980. DM 80. 


The Aryan conquest and colonization of the 
greater part of the Indian subcontinent was a 
protracted process extending over the best part 
of a thousand years. The detailed history of 
this movement was not recorded, but its 
general outlines can be followed by a study of 
the ie ue names which happen to be 
recorded in the successive strata of the Vedio 
texts. In the Rgveda the Aryans are still 
confined to the north-western part of the sub- 
continent, while in the Brähmanas the 
occupied area has been extended to include the 
territory known later as Madhyadeáa. А 
further extension 18 to be seen in the Sütra 
period, by the end of which most of the area 
which 18 now linguistically Indo-Aryan had 
come under Aryan domination. 

Egon Brucker’s book is concerned with the 
evidence of the last of these three periods, and 
it consists of a detailed study of the names of 
countries which find a mention m this litera- 
ture. By using the Vaidika-padanukrama-koía 
it has been possible to provide an exhaustive 
list. А comparison of these lists from the 
sutras with those in the Brähmanas 18 provided 
from which it 18 possible to see that a very 
great extension has taken place in the period 
covered by these texts. At the same time 16 i8 
worth noting that no reference to any Dravi- 
dian country 18 as yet found. It is true that 
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the name Andhra is found, as it 18 in the 
Brühmanas, but there 18 reason to believe that 
ihe application of this name to the Telugu 
country 1s due to a late transference, it being 
originally the name of a dynasty originating in 
western India. 

The Aryans of Madhyadeéa were a people 
homogeneous m race, language and culture. 
This situation changed when they extended 
into a much wider sphere where they came to 
be mingled with a variety of pre-Aryan tribes. 
This situation was recognized, and 18 frequently 
mentioned, and such countries were referred 
to as sankirnajüts ° of mixed race’. Ав a result 
such regions were considered to be impure, and 
those visiting them were held to need a 
purifying ceremony when they returned from 
them. It is in connexion with this that these 
countries are most often mentioned in the 
süiras, which thus provide valuable evidence 
for the ethnic situation of the time. If it were 
not for this, the sü£ras would have had little 
to say on this matter, since they are mainly 
concerned with details of nae It is m- 
toresting to note that among the impure 
countries, Gandhára 1s frequently mentioned. 
Since this region was linguistically Indo-Aryan, 
this must be because the Brahmanieal religious 
system did not extend this far. This would 
also account for the fact that in a later period 
the region was almost exclusively Buddhist. 

This book of E. Brucker provides a useful 
work of reference for the geographical material 
in the sütras with а full discussion of the 
problems mvolved. 

T. BURROW 


J. GONDA : The Praügasastra. (Medede- 
lingen der Koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen. Afd. Letterkunde. 
Niewe Reeks, Deel 44, No. 3.) pp. 63- 
141. Amsterdam, Oxford and New 
York: North-Holland Publishing Co., 
1981. Guilders 45, $22. 


Professor Gonda's recently published works 
have been mainly concentrated on the study 
of the Vedic ritual as enshrined in the Brah- 
manas and Kalpasiitras. In view of the com- 
plication of these texts and rituals, they 
provide ample scope for scholarly research. In 
this field there 18 no one who has the same 
extensive knowledge as Gonda. One particular 
aspect which interests him is the study of the 
mantras which accompany the performance of 
the rituals. Previously he has investigated this 
aspect in connexion with the mantras of the 
Agnyupasthàna and Sautrdmani rituals (1980). 
In the present work there 18 а similar treat- 
ment of the mantras constituting the so-called 
Praugagastra, defined as ‘the second laud 
recited by the hotar at the morning libation of 
the soma’. The precise significance of the 
term prauga in this connexion 18 not very 
clear, the usual meaning of the word being 
‘the forepart of the shafts of a chariot’. 

The basic paradigm of this invocation 
consists of the hymns RV I, 2 and 3, which 
appear to have been composed for this 
purpose. Expansion oocurs when further texts 
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are pressed into service for the succeeding days 
of the sacnfice of Agnistoma, and by its 
extension to further related rituals, so that a 
considerable body of texts comes to be in- 
corporated in this section of the ritual Gonda's 
treatise consists of à presentation of and 
detailed commentary on all this materinl. This 
wil be welcome to students of the Vedic 
religion and ritual, since the subjeot has 
received little treatment previously, and Gonda 
is a reliable guide through its intricacies. 
Very few points call for question or dis- 
cussion. It will be noted that the term ойҙа- зв 
translated as ‘ generative power’, but in fact 
it has а more general meaning of ‘ vigour, 
energy ' of which Gonda’s meaning is only one 
manifestation. The remarks on chandoma- on 
p. 32 call for some comment. The correct 
derivation of this word ıs given already in a 
of the Jaiminiya Brühmana which 
Gonda quotes. 'they are called chandoma 
because he (Prajapati) formed (nir-má-) them 
out of the metres’. A similar derivation is 
also provided by Sayana on certain passages 
as quoted by Gonda Оп the root mä- ° to 
make’ see my article іп BSOAS, хілп, 2, 
1980, 313 ff This root occurs in the Brahmana 
rose and the classical language only in com- 
ination nir-má-, but in the Veda it occurs 
without this prefix, both as a verb and m 
derivatives. It is interesting to note that the 
commentators usually recognize the root in 
this sense and paraphrase it by mir-mü- Ав 
to the form -ma- it stands in the same relation 
to the root mü- as -da-, stha-, etc, to the 
roots dà-, sihä-, etc. It has the same meaning 
as chandomaya-, for which see the above 
article, p. 320, but ıt is not a shortened form 
of that. In view of this ıt 18 better to render 
the word as ‘consisting of metre’, rather 
than, with Gonda, * forming, arranging par- 
ticular metres ’. 
T. BURROW 


Kart Н. Роттен (ed.): Advatta Vedinta 
up to Samkara and his pupils. (En- 
cyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, 
Vol. тп.) x, 635 pp. Princeton, N J. : 
Princeton University Press, 1981. 
£31.80. 


This is the third volume to have como out 
under the co-operative project entitled 
* Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies ’. (Vol. 1 
(1970) covered Bibliography and Vol. 11 (1977), 
reviewed іп BSOAS, хілі, 3, 1079, 575-7, 
covered Nydya-Vaisesika.) Part 1 of the 
present volume (99 pp.) consists of а general 
introductory account of the Advaita school of 
Vedanta, ranging over its cardinal concerns, 
notably epistemology, metaphysics, theory of 
relations, philosophy of language and ethics. 
About half of Part 2 (510 pp) consists of 
summaries and synopses of works—com- 
mentaries and expository treatises (prakaranas) 
—written by or traditionally ascribed to 
Sankara (seventh-eighth century a.p.). Under 
the terms of reference of the present volume, 
the  Yogasütrabhasyavivarana ascribed to 
‘Sankarabhagavatpada’ has rightly been 
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exoluded. For even if the authentioity of its 
author were conolusively established, the work 
would still be of Sankara in his Yogte, 1.6. pre- 
Advaitic, phase. (The tradition that Sankara 
had been a Yogin before turning to Advaita 
Vedünta may, however, actually have been 
modelled on а pattern exemplified іп the 
Buddhist tradition that Gautama the Buddha 
had experimented with some yoga practices 
only to reject them later in his progressive 
search for enlightenment.) 

The remainder of Part 2 із taken up by 
summaries of the pre-Sankara Gaudapäda- 
kanka on the Médndiikya Upanisad, of the 
Brahmasiddh: by Sankara’s contempora: 
Mandanamiére, and of works by Sankara’s 
pupils: Багебуага, Padmapäda, Totaka, an 

astāmalaka. Ав a rule, controversies and 
doubts concerning dating and authenticity of 
relevant texts have been usefully noted and 
commendably left wide open. Thus, for ın- 
stance, the spurious Aimandtmaviveka 18 m- 
cluded here under Sankara's works, although 
it contains a characterization of the self 
(atman) as sac-cid-Gnanda (‘ existence, con- 
sciousness, bhlss')—a notion which by all 
accounts Sankara would not have ooun- 
tenanced (or at least consistently shunned or 
explained away, as noted already by Deussen). 

"he fundamental concept diha, © suffer- 
ing’, 1з notably absent from the lst of 
‹ propositions that characterize the theoretical 
basis’ of Advaita Vedünta, which the editor, 
K. Potter, propounds іп his otherwise 
systematic introduction (p. 6). Thus the first 
of these propositions 18 formulated by him as, 
“Тһе purpose of philosophy is to point the way 
to hberation (mokta) from the bondage of 
rebirth (sameára) '. While this is not incorrect 
or unattestable, a more pertinent aspect of 
moksa 18 its being freedom from suffering. For 
the human predicament is perceived as 
easentially constituted by suffermg; whereas 
rebirth as such 18 merely a factor which 
multiplies and extends empirical life, 1.e. suffer- 
ing Indeed, 16 is common experience that 
awareness of pain 18 accompanied by a desire 
to be fico from it. Accordingly we find (p 350) 
Mandanamisra’s Brahmasiddhi broaching the 
theme of ‘escaping from the suffering of 
samsdra and reaching the bliss of Brahman’. 
Similar attestations of the concept duhkha as 
a presupposed point of departure for philoso- 
phical discussion are also available (e.g. p. 168) 
in Master Sankara’s opus magnum, the 
Brahmasütrabhäsya. 

Ав for exactitude in the translations nfforded 
in the summaries, ample room ıs left for 
improvement. 

1. The above-mentioned key term duhkha 1s 
wrongly translated as ‘ frustration’ (passim). 
The state of mind signified by ‘ frustration ’ 
was in fact recognized in classical Indian 
thought as a particular type or case of duhkha, 
whioh in turn was wide enough to signify both 
physical pain and mental suffering in all its 
varieties (of. review of Vol 1t, op. cit., p. 576). 

2. The term kawalya (‘ wholeness, perfec- 
tion’) as а synonym of moksa should on no 
account be rendered as ‘ isolation ' (p. 255). 

3. The term abhiniveéa does not mean 
‘attachment to Ше” (index), though the latter 
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may exemplify it. 'Congemtal or habitual 
adherence’, or perhaps ‘obsession’, may 
approximate to the intended meaning. 

4. The term samskära i‘tendency, pre- 
disposition ?) is wrongly rendered by ‘ attach- 
ment’ (p. 557) 

5. The term bhoga 18 technically used in 
Sanskrit philosophical literature to signify 
experience at large, rather than merely enjoy- 
ment. Hence ‘ enjoyership ' (p. 86) instead of 
* being an agent of experience ' (for rendermg 
bhoktiiea), and ‘enjoying its fruit’ (р. 517) 
instead of ‘ experiencing its effects” are un- 
justified. 

6. Another term whose over-literal render- 
ing 18 liable to mislead is aiévarya. It 18 
translated by ‘ godliness ' (p. 517) whereas in 
fact ‘power, control, freedom-to’ would 
орохо е to the intended meanmg. For 
the property arévarya 18 not co-terminous with 
being а god; it 18 available to humans 
(practising yoga) as well as to gods. The word 
in question serves in fact as a generic term for 
the well-known eight siddhis, ' attainments, 
perfections ' or non-ordinary zapabilities. 

7. The introduction (p 8) has the old 

uestionable ‘ not this, not this ' as English for 
the famous Upanisadic neti neti, which aunply 
means “по, no’ (the particle iti functioning as 
quotation marks). 

8. The term apäna 18 rendered as ‘ inhala- 
tion’ (index). However, the aotual text 
referred to informs us that the арала 18 
located in the rectum (p.330). A rendering 
such as ‘ the downward vital breath ’ or ‘ the 
nether (under-diaphragm) vital breath ' might 
approximate to the intended meaning. 

On the whole, a considerable measure of 
uniformity in the English terminology has 
been secured in the present volume by the fact 
that most of the summaries, as well as the 
scholarly introduction, have been written by 
one person, the editor 

On p. 557 the word moksa 18 given unduly 
serious consideration as an alternative reading 
to moha (‘delusion °), in a het of three sub- 
classes of vedanä (‘sensation, feeling’). 
Evidently mola is the only plausible reading 
in the context, readily attestable by the well- 
known three dosas, i e. cardinal faults, namely, 
raga (° desire, affection’), dvesa (° aversion ’) 
and moha (‘ delusion ’) (of Gautama's Nydya- 
sütra, (ed.) W. Ruben, IV а 3). Among the 
few printing errors im the present volume the 
following may be noted. For mudra (index) 
read mudrä; for ahláda (p. 352) read Анада; 
for Audulomi (index) read Audulom:. 

Indologists and students of philosophy alike 
will welcome this publication, whioh provides 
& useful tool—analytical as well as informa- 
tive—for the study of a complex hterature 
that constitutes the core of the systematio 
Advaita philosophy. 

TUVIA GELBLUM 


PauL Lanerorp (ed.: The writings 
and speeches of Edmund Burke. Vol. п : 
Party, parliament, and the American 
crisis 1766-1774. Textual editor for 
the writings, William В. Todd. хуш, 
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508 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press: 
Oxford University Press, 1981. £40. 


P. J. MansnanL (ed.): The writings and 
speeches of Edmund Burke. Vol. v: 
India: Madras and Bengal 1774- 
1785. Textual editor for the writings, 
Wiliam В. Todd. xv, 668 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press, 1981. £55. 


The publication of volumes m and v of 
Edmund Burke’s writings and parliamentary 
speeches under the editorships of Paul Lang- 
ford and Peter Marshall continues the authori- 
tative and first complete edition of Burke. The 
works included m the two volumes cover the 
period from 1766 to 1785, years that were 
crucial to the establishment of British power 
in India and to the rearrangement of the old 
colonial empire. To the students of eighteenth- 
century In Burke’s writings are of special 
interest. Burke was not only at the centre of 
the great parliamentary debates and legislation 
concerning the East India Company's political 
conquests and administration in India, he was 
also an independent political thinker who 
could reflect and comment upon the con- 
sequences of European overseas expansion and 
the contradictions inherent in an acceptance 
of imperial responsibilities without popular 
representation, 

The historian cannot of course use Burke's 
Indian material for enlightenment on the 
reahty of aotual events. But he oan gam a 
penetrating insight into the perceptions and 
processes of contemporary political life that 
1nformed and influenced роһоу. The eighteenth 
century as & whole was a period 1n the history 
of the Indian subcontinent which witnessed 
great political changes. The sudden and rapid 
collapse of the Mughal Empire puzzled and 
fascinated all contemporary observeis of 
publie affairs in India and in Europe. While 
the exact nature of the decline and its precise 
causes 1omained unexplained, there was little 
doubt about its consequences Two separate 
and contradictory movements were visible. 
Local political chiefs and the leading military 
officers of the empire were encouraged by the 
weakening authority of the central government 
in Delhi to seize power and gather it in their 
own hands. The increased military activities 
and the local warfare that followed caused 
large-scale disruption of crvil life т many parts 
of the country. However, ıt is equally true 
that there were also areas where the transfer 
of authority from the central government to 
the provincial leaders actually improved the 
quality of administration and brought renewed 
or continued prosperity. The united provinces 
of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa had always beon a 
major contributor to the revenue resources of 
the central Mughal treasury. Under Murshid 
Kuli Khan and his successor Nawabs in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, these 
immense economic resources were controlled 
mainly by the provincial government and the 
strong economy of the region was further 
strengthened by the expanding seaborne trade, 
in which European East India Companies, 
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Dutch, English, and French, played a leading 
part. Thus the stereotyped image of political 
chaos and (в economic consequences resulting 
from the Mughal decline were seen even in that 
age as needing qualification. The point was 
made with some force іл the Ninth Report of 
Select Committee in 1783; Burke had taken 
а leading role in its drafting. In the course of 
reviewing the main historical events in India, 
the Report commented : 


‘Until the Acquiation of great Territorial 
Revenues by the East India Company, the 
Trade of India was carried on upon the 
common principles of Commerce, namely, 
by sending out such Commodities as found 
a Demand in the Indian Market ... This 
Influx of Money poured into India by an 
Emulation of all the Commercial Nations of 
Europe encouraged Industry, and promoted 
Cultivation in a high Degree; notwith- 
standing the frequent Wars with which that 
Country was harassed and the Vices which 
existed in its internal Government.’ 


A few pages later, the Report went on to 
portray a different picture: 


* During that Period, the Remittances to the 
Mogul’s Treasury from Bengal were never 
very large, at least for any considerable 
Time; nor very Ar sent; and the 
Impositions of the State were soon repaid 
with Interest, through the Medium of a 
lucrative Commerce. But the Disorders of 
Persia, since the Death of Kouli Khan, have 
wholly destroyed the Trade of that Country 
And the trade to Turkey, by Judda and 
Bussorah, which was the greatest and 
perhaps best Branoh of the Indian Trade, 
is very muoh diminished. The Fall of the 
"Throne of the Mogul Emperors, has drawn 
with it that of the great Marts of Agra and 
Delhi. The utmost Confusion of the North- 
western Provinces followed this Revolution, 
which was not absolutely complete, until 16 
received the last Hand fom Great Britain, 
Still ter Calamities have fallen upon the 
fine Provinces of Rohilcund and Oude, and 
on the Countries of Corah and Allahabad. 
By the Operations of the British Arms and 
Influence, they are in many Places turned 
to mere Desarts, or so reduced and decayed 
as to afford very few Materials, or Means of 
Commerce.’ (Vol. v, 222-3, 230.) 


The quotation illustrates the strong partisan 
standpomt found in much of contemporary 
historiography on India. From a neutral 
description of the internal trade of northern 
India the emphasis suddenly shifts to the 
oppressive effects of British military conquests 
in those areas. This was a theme which 
supplied Burke with his main ammunition for 
attacks on the East India Company’s Court of 
Directors and the policy of their officials m 
India. 

Burke’s public career began in 1765 when 
he became private secretary to the Marquess of 
Rockingham and entered parliament. Except 
for a brief period in office, Burke remained a 
member of the parliamentary opposition and 
made his mark as a critio of official policy and 
as & powerful orator m the House of Commons. 
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His great intelleotual gifts and dedication to 
the cause of right principles m government 
paradoxically earned him virulent press attacks 
and perhaps disqualified him from ever holding 
any high office. While speaking in favour of 
the controversial India Bill proposed by Fox 
in 1783, Burke indirectly referred to the 
dilemma of success m public life: ‘ Indeed, 
my observation has furnished me with nothing 
that 18 to be found in any habits of life or 
education, which tends wholly to disqualify 
men from the functions of government, but 
that, by which the power of exercising those 
functions 18 very frequently obtamed, I mean, 
a spirit and habits of low cabal and intrigue ; 
which I have never, in one instance, seen 
united with a capacity for sound and manly 
policy.’ (Vol. v, 387.) 

The affairs of the East India Company and 
questions relating to India had assumed an 
importance in parliamentary politics in the 
17608 that had been lacking before the 
Revolution of Plassey m 1757. However, 
Burke did not become seriously involved in 
the Indian issues much before 1777. As the 
contents of the present Vol. m show, Burke 
spoke and wrote on a number of separate 
political questions, including the Indian bills 
but these were all part of his role as an 
opposition spokesman. Burke's speech on East 
India Regulating Bill of 1773, for example, has 
an air of vague, empty oratory which 18 1n such 
strong contrast to his closely-reasoned later 
speeches on Indi& Lord North's Regulating 


Act was the first major parliamentary step to ` 


bring the East India Company's government 
in London and in India within the direct 
control of the Crown and its ministers Yet, 
all that Burke could say on the Bill was that 
it ‘was an snfringement of national right, 
national faith and justice’ (Vol. п, 396). 

As Professor Marshall, the editor of Vol. v, 
has pomted out, Burke was aware of lus 
insufficient mastery of Indian issues in the 
early 1770s, though he had read a certain 
amount on India and was beginning to take a 
closer interest. It would be interesting to 
know just why he became во obsessively pre- 
occupied with Indian questions, particularly 
the maladministration of the t India 
Company and the dual system of governing 
India. Marshall has suggested that 1t may 
have had something to do with his personal 
contacts, the fact that William Burke, his 
cousin and closest friend, had gone to India 
and eventually returned to become a political 
agent for the deposed Raja of Tanjore The 
Court of Directors had ordered the Madras 
government to restore the Raja. When Lord 
Pigot, the Governor, attempted to do so, he 
was arrested and deposed by а majority of his 
council, who may have had personal financial 
reasons for seeing Tanjore remain under the 
rule of the Nawab of Carnatio. The Tanjore 
вог illustrated to Burke, as the policies of 
Warren Hastings were also to do later, that 
the servants of the Company had become an 
independent political power m India. From 
this conclusion followed the logical remedy, 
that parliament and the British nation must 
make them accountable. No matter how 
powerful was the Company and its Court of 
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Directors in Westminster politics and how 
eorrupt the contemporary politicians, this wag 
an issue that ran hke a sharp steel through ail 
the official measures on India and eventually 
led to the reforming administration of Lord 
Cornwallis. Burke's advocacy of the cause of 
Indian reforms and his exposure of the abuses 
committed by the Company's officiala must 
have had a powerful impact. The principle 
was clearly stated by Burke in 1782: 


‘The Laws, therefore, relative to Persons 
in Power m India, ought, as Your Com- 
mittee conceive, to be accommodated to 
them Situation; and Parliamentary Pro- 
ceeding appears to be the only Mode, in 
which Relief for Indian Grievanoes may be 
had’ (Vol. v, 189). 


After all the corruptions cf the East India 
Company's administration іп  eighteenth- 
century India had been removed, there still 
remained a fundamental moral question. As 
Marshall observes with great perception, to ita 
later ontics the abuses of the Raj were in- 
herent іп its very being. Adam Smith had no 
hesitation in saying that for the people of India 
the loss of political mdependence was a 
‘ dreadful misfortune’. Whether Burke would 
have given a similar answer 18 not clear and 
what the Indian people themselves thought at 
the tme 18 not known with certainty. 

The two volumes are edited with exemplary 
scholarship and insight into the history of the 
period, The editors are to be congratulated on 
the handsome and fine production of the 
volumes, though the prices attached to them 
all but make them collectors’ items. 

K. N. OHAUDHURI 


law COPLAND: The British Raj and the 
Indian princes: paramountcy yn. West- 
ern Іпфа, 1857-1930. xvi, 365 pp. 
London: Sangam Books, 1982. £6.95. 


8. R. ASHTON: British policy towards 
the Indian states, 1905-1939. (London 
Studies on South Asis, No. 2.) xiv, 
231 pp. London: Curzon Press, 1982. 
£6.75. 


In one of his more enduring chapters for 
the Cambridge history of India, H. H. Dodwell 
observed that ‘the relations of the Govern- 
ment of India with the Indian states offer 
questions of extraordinary difficulty to the 
historian’ (Vol. vr, oh. xxvi). The facts 
were ‘strangely elusive’ and the position 
‘ full of ambiguities’ Yet after half a century 
his apergu remains impressive. He realized 
that relations from the Mutmy to the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms depended not upon the 
exact wording of treaties but upon ‘the 
circumstances of the time’. In the larger 
interests of empire the Crown had twice 
renounced claims that it might have exercised ; 
first, with the post-Mutiny disavowal of 
annexation the princes were to be instruments 
of imperial consolidation; secondly, with the 
post-war abandonment of the loy of 
treating with them individually they were 
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brought together in а Chamber for corporate 
discussions on matters of common interest. 
Dodwell also recognized that interference was 
8 corollary of non-annexation, more especially 
with the improvement of communications, 
but that the emergence of ‘ political unrest’ in 
early twentieth-century British India pre- 
cipitated Minto's espousal of a ‘more sym- 
pathetic’ and ‘elastic’ policy. In sum 
relations became a constitutional rather than 
a diplomatio problem. 

Dr. Copland’s study is, surprisingly, the 
first to take up in detail the relations between 
the Raj and the princes from the Mutiny to 
the eve of the Round Table Conference. More 
specifically, Copland analyses the Government 
of Bombay’s exercise of paramountoy over 
the three-hundred-odd states of Western 
India, though he sets the case authoritatively 
in the context of wider policy. Superabundance 
rather than scarcity of facts must have been 
a difficulty, to judge from the range and depth 
of the sources cited. Nevertheless, the book 
progresses convincingly and steadily without 
losing control of its richly illustrated themes. 
At several points important reinterpretations 
emerge. The quahty of the Political Service 
is set below the level suggested by Mason and 
Creagh Coen. The often demoralizing oon- 
ditions of service and the consequent frequency 
of transfers undermined efficiency. The hig 
incidence of attachment arsmg from mal- 
administration and the succession of minors, 
and the varieties of direction, are marshalled 
to warn of the dangers of generalizations about 
‘indirect rule °, 

Copland regards 1870-90 as the heyday of 
interference. He relates its rise primarily to 
the Victorian mission civilisatrice and its 
gradual fall to disenchantment with princely 
responses, The argument is arresting, first 
beeause (contrary to M. E. Yapp's recent 
findings) the political agent’s umpulse 18 
presented as idealism rather than careerism, 
and, secondly, because disappointments over 
the slowness of modernization (rather than 
politica] expediency) are introduced as the 

rimary reason for a shift from interference to 

tiser еді The transfer of Baroda to central 
gurv ce after 1875 and the dnft to 
laissez-faire from the 1890s rob the saga of 
Bombay's paramountoy of some of ita interest 
until in the 1920s, the Montford reforms 
precipitate its conclusion. Still, Copland finds 
much to say of the implications of centraliza- 
tion for the Bombay states. This reviewer 
would have welcomed enlightenment on the 
role of diwans and some casting forward to 
evaluate the role of the Bombay states in the 
federal movement and to expla the astonish- 
ing survival of the petty Kathiawad states 
unti the 1943 scheme of attachment. Again, 
À. K. Gupta's finding on Governor Fergusson 
merited ccmment: He diligently interfered 
in the jurisdiction of the rulers where issues 
were small’ and interferences safe. But on 
larger issues ... he preferred not to interfere 
but to support princely authority in the name 
of Jaw and order’ (Between a Tory and a 
Inberal: Bombay under Sir James Fergusson, 
1880-5, Caloutta, 1978, 127). 

Dr. 8. R. Ashton’s book overlaps Copland’s 
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to some extent. It details and emphasizes 
Curzon’s interference as the provocation for 
the Butler-Minto initiation of what Linlithgow 
and Zetland were to lament as the cause of 
the failure of the scheme for an all-India 
federation—‘ thirty years of laissez-faire’. As 
they are essential aspects of his coherent 
study Ashton also provides much fresh іп- 
formation on the replacement of princely 
isolation by collective discussion, controversies 
over paramountcy in the 1920s, the Butler 
committee, and the policy of federating the 
‘two Indias’. The study ін extensively 
researched, though it strangely makes no 
direct reference to British Cabinet papers or 
the Davidson and Monckton collections in the 
Bodleian. It had to contend with fewer levels 
of authority than Copland’s and ıt builds to 
a natural climax, the failure to unify all-India 
at a single statutory stroke, Its longer perspec- 
tive gives rise to a contrast in judgements 
upon laissez-faire. Copland contends that 
during world war and Congress satyagraha 
the princes did all that was expected of them, 
remaining ‘a useful tool of imperial policy ' 
until 1939, lasting ‘as long as the British 
needed them ' (pp. 308, 313). Ashton argues: 


‘By 1939 the princes had conspicuously 
failed in their role as imperial allies. Their 
refusal to embrace federation meant that the 
British had been denied the means of 
transplanting a conservative element mto 
the Indian constitution which would support 
the maintenance of British rule in India... 
By the late 19308 ... the princes were 
woefully unprepared to resist the challenge 
which appeared in the form of Congress 
agitation ... This state of affairs was attri- 
butable to the non-interference policy ...’ 
(pp. 183-4). 


According to Ashton’s reading the failure of 
the princes to modernize made them useless as 
alles when а large measure of responsible 
government could no longer be denied to 
British India. He quotes with approval 
Curzon’s opinion that laissez-faire would spell 
their ruin. However, he also quotes Curzon’s 
view that they would not survive the moderni- 
zation of their states. The dilemma was not, 
and possibly could not, be resolved. Yet 
Ashton raises a tantalizing prospect in his 
analysis of the failure of negotiations for the 
princes’ accession to the all-India federation. 

While Ashton accepts the orthodox view 
that Congress activity in the states finally 
frightened off the princes, he insists that the 
threat only emerged in the latter part of 1937. 
He suggests that if Britain's policy of federa- 
tion had been prosecuted with energy and 
determination from the passing of the 1935 
Act then by 1937 the new all-India constitution 
could have been in operation. If that is 80, 
then the authorities in London (for it was 
there, as he amply confirms, and not Delhi 
that the brake was applied) bear a very heavy 
responsibility. It may not be crucial that the 
Act was an anchronism, missing (as Attlee and 
Cripps saw) the force of the Congress move- 
ment. For once the federation had been set 
up ıt could have provided the setting for a 
constitutional struggle for power. Congress 
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would doubtless have challenged the princes in 
their states But the motives for seeking the 
accommodation of differences within an estab- 
hshed federation would have been very strong 
indeed, and the task of Muslim separatists 
would have been immeasurably more difficult. 
Recent historiography suggests that a firm 
step towards a united quasi-dominion in the 
late thirties was more consonant with British 
interests than the complacent inaction of 
Conservative and Liberal leaders who still 
dreamt of prolonged imperial control. 

Britain had successfully adjusted sts rela- 
tions with the princes through Mutiny, war 
and Gandhism, but at the ontical moment 16 
failed, perhaps not wholly because of ' thirty 
years of latssez-farre’, to accommodate them 
in a solution to the problem of devolution with 
unity. 

В. J. MOORE 


Rav Пввмонр: The India Museum 
1801-1879. (India Office Library and 
Records.) ху, 215pp. London: 
HMSO, 1982. £25. 


In this handsomely produced and well 
illustrated book the Deputy Librarian of the 
India Office Library traces the history of the 
India Museum, which began life in 1801 as the 
Oriental Repository in charge of the distin- 
guished orientalist, Sir Charles Wilkins (1749- 
1836). The idea of establishing ‘a publio 
Repository ... for Oriental Writings’ was 
first proposed by the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company im 1798 and it was 
Wilkins's enthusiasm for the idea, and his 
pressure behind the scenes, which led to the 
establishment of the Repository іп East India 
House in Leadenhall Street, London, and to 
lus own appointment as Librarian. From the 
beginning there was no attempt to restrict 
the Museum's accessions, which ranged from 
such grand objects as the ' arde eae Stone’ 
of Nebuchadnezzar H and Tipu Sultan’s 
mechanical tiger, to the skin, bones and 
feathers of a pigeon found іп а chimney flue 
in a house in Croydon. 

The Directors of the East India Company 
encouraged their servants in India to send 
home Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit and other 
manuscripts as well as books in oriental lan- 

, the Museum being, before the establish- 
ment of the Royal Asiatic Society іп 1823, the 
most favoured depository in London for these 
materials Equally important, however, were 
the rapidly expanding natural history oolleo- 
tions and arts and crafts of India, so that on 
Wilkins’s death in 1836 the administration was 
divided between Horace Hayman Wilson 
(1786-1860), Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, 
who took charge of the Library, and the 
American naturalist, Dr. Thomas Horsfield 
(1773-1859), who became responsible for the 
natural history and other objects, over which 
he had exercised general supervision since his 
arrival іп London from Indonesia in 1819. 

Horsfield remained in charge until 1858, 
the year before his death, when, as a result of 
reorganization, he was left with responsibility 
for what was now designated the ‘Old’ 
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Museum of Natural History, while the ‘New’ 
Museum, concerned with the 2310ducts, manu- 
factures and arts and crafts of India, was 
placed under the control cf John Forbes 
Watson (1827-92), Reporter on the Products 
of India. The latter's appointment followed 
the death carly m 1858 of John Forbes Royle 
(1798-1858), who had playel an important 
role in creating a public awareness of the 
economic products of India through displays 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851 and other 
international exhibitions during the 1850s. 

With the establishment of the India Office 
in 1858 the future of the India Museum 
became more uncertain. It was given tem- 
porary accommodation at Fife House in 
Whitehall at which time an interesting pro- 
posal was made by the Royal Asiatic Society 
that its own Library and Museum should be 
housed with it. Unfortunately, this proposal 
was turned down by the Council of India 
because of the nature of the existing pro- 
visional accommodation. Subsequent attempts 
by the Royal Asiatio Society to merge the 
two libraries, so that they mizht become ‘ the 
real focus of Oriental knowledge and literature 
in the United Kingdom’, were also un- 
successful, 

The India Museum was accommodated in 
Fife House for eight years between 1861 and 
1869, when 1t was moved, together with the 
Library, to the third floor of the newly built 
India Office in Whitehall. The accommodation 
was extremely cramped with space sufficient 
only to display some plant, animal and mineral 
products as well as jewellery, pottery, carvings, 
etc. The main archaeological, natural history 
and geological collections remained in packing 
cases in the India Office stores in Lambeth. 
Gifts of unwanted and duplicate materials 
were made to Museums in the Umted Kingdom 
and abroad, continuing the practice adopted 
by the East India Company earlier in the 
century of dispersing collections to mstitutions 
better able to handle them. The fate of the 
India Museum continued to be a matter of 
concern as pressure grew to move ıt from the 
India Office building. In 1874 the collections 
were packed for despatch to the Museum in 
South Kensington where in the following year 
the pubho was again able to see displayed 
virtually the whole of the Museum’s extensive 
collections in the Eastern Galleries. This, 
however, was also a temporary move 
the building of a permanent home for the India 
Museum in central London, perhaps associated 
with, but retaining its own identity in, a grand 
Imperial Museum for India and the Colonies. 

Again, nothing came of the idea, and in 
1879, as a result of pressure on accommodation 
at South Kensi n and insreasing costs of 
administration, Dr. George Birdwood (1832- 
1917), who had been appointed Curator of the 
Museum and Assistant Reparter of the Pro- 
ducts of India five years earler, was asked to 
formulate a plan for disposing of the Museum’s 
collections. In 1879 the main zoological 
collections were transferred to the British 
Museum and the botanical collections handed 
to the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew. Other 
institutions also benefited, including the 
Indian Museum in Caloutta, the dian 
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Institute in Oxford, the бшепсе and Art 
Museum in Dublin, and the South Kensington 
Museum. The chapter in Desmond's book 
entitled ‘ Dispersal’ makes sad reading, as 
indeed does the whole sorry saga of the India 
Museum. He states in the preface that no 
inventory cf the contents of the India Museum 
was every made, and that even the records 
related to its history are fragmentary, thus 
preventing & detailed study of its administra- 
tion and collections. This 18 to be regretted, 
but obviously sufficient materials have sur- 
vived for Desmond to produce an excellent 
short account of a now long forgotten, but, in 
its day, important institution. 
JOHN BASTIN 


B. R. NANDA (ed.): Essays in modern 
Indian history. (Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library. ix, 252 pp. 
New Delhi, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1980. £6.50. 


Thus is a collection of nine papers, delivered 
at the semmars held by the Nehru Museum 
and Library over & certain unspecified period. 
By and large, they are all related to the 
Indian nationalist movement, though some 
rather distantly. It begins with Professor 
Rajat K. Ray's offering of ' Three interpreta- 
tions of Indian nationalism '. The categories 
into which he fits all relevant historical writings 
are overlapping. The economic, educational 
and Pohtical factors, all seem to combine and 
operate in each of Ray’s three categories— 

rxian, neo-traditionalist, and ‘ predomi- 
nantly political”. One thus wonders whether 
mere differences іп emphasis merit separate 
categories. 

Two articles in this collection are not new. 
Profeasor 8. R. Mehrotra’s excellent paper, 
‘The early Indian National Congress, 1886— 
1918’, has appeared before, and so has Pro- 
fessor Dalton's masterly analysis of Gandhr’s 
Dandi March. None the less, they enrich this 
collection 1mmensely. 

In her paper, 'Surendranath or S. N. 
Banerjea * Identity confusion in the Ше of 
one autobiographer ’, Judith Walsh sets out to 
psychoanalyse her subjeot in the style of Erik 
Erikson. She applies Erikson's identity con- 
cepts to fathom Banerjea’s inner conflicts. 
The result is rather disappointing. One gets 
the impression that Judith Walsh was more 
enamoured of Erikson's mechanism than 

uzzled by Banerjea's conflicts which anyway, 
Чо not веет во unique and complicated. 
Biographers have successfully used the histori- 
cal method to tackle even more complicated 
characters than Banerjea. Poor Banerjea 
appears to be suffocating in the olutches of 
Eriksonism and our understanding of him 18 
blurred rather than refined. 

Barbara Ramusack’s article, ‘The Civil 
Disobedience Movement and the Round Table 
Conferences: the princes’ response ', provides 
some new information regarding the British 
treatment of the princes during the Round 
Table Conferences of the 1930s. In seeking 
collaboration of the princes at various levels 
during the Civil Disobedience Movement, the 
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British were particular about avoiding a 
repetition of the Hindu-Mushm coalition of 
1921. This point ıs well made; but in explam- 
mg why the princes accepted the idea of tho 
federation in the first place, and why their 
enthusiasm for it petered out subsequently, 
Barbara Ramusak uses some familiar argu- 
ments. 

K. S. Singh's paper, ' The Freedom Move- 
ment and tribal sub-movements, 1920-1947”, 
takes us to the hitherto unexplored areas. 
Singh holds the view that the social milieu of 
tribal middle-India 18 entirely different from 
that of the north-east, and in consequence 
these two tribal zones differed in their 
responses to the national movement. In this 
brief article Singh also offers, ambitiously 
enough, a somewhat doctored picture of 
political separatism developing among the 
tribes of the Chotanagpur zone. Singh’s 
generalizations, however, are mostly based on 
isolated events and episodes. He needs to do 
some more serious and sustained research in 
order to support or discard the arguments 
which he has tentatively put forth in this 
otherwise promising article. 

In the ' Economie background of com- 
munalism in India: а model of analysis), 
Professor P. C. Joshi, an economist, offers an 
interesting contrast between the attitudes of 
the Muslims of U.P. and Bihar on the one hand, 
and Bengal and Kashmir on the other, but 
[отче no sustainable evidence to support 

is theories. We know that Muslim separatism 
үе ш the Hindu majority provinces, but 

oshi would hke us to believe that 15 was so 
because in such areas, particularly in Uttar 
Pradesh, the Muslim upper-class dominance 
was eroded by the emergence of a Hindu middle 
olass. The dispossessed Muslim feudal class 
thus assumed a bitter and fanatical attitude 
towards the Hindu middle class. Joshi then 
launches his eng into the factors which 
accelerated the decline of the Mushm upper 
class, and here he adduces only one piece of 
evidence (a deposition by a Muslim witness 
made to a Banking Enquuy Committee im 
1929-30) which, in fact, reflects on the social 
habits of the Muslim lower classes rather than 
the upper classes. Joshi’s hypothesis as well 
as his evidence are of doubtful validity. 

In the ‘ Writings on the Transfer of Power, 
1946-47”, A. К. Majumdar provides a fairly 
eritical and annotated bibliography, though 
some of the books he mentions are only 
remotely related to the crucial period. 

By far the most useful contribution 18 by 
ani Basu, ‘Growth of education and 

uslun separatism, 1919-1939 °, She meticu- 
lously examines data drawn from educational 
&nd census reporte, and shows that Muslim 
educational progress varied from province to 
province and even between districts within tho 
same provinoe, and then proceeds to establish 
her thesis, on the basis of facts and figures, 
that Muslim separatism was a movement of 
the privileged rather than the deprived section 
of the Muslim population, a thesis which 
ought to modify the prevailing view that 
Muslim separatist politics arose from Muslim 
backwardness. 

В. М. PANDEY 
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JAYANT LELE (ed.: Tradition and 
modernity $n bhakts movements. (Inter- 
national Studies in Sociology and 
Social Anthropology, vol. 31.) 160 pp. 
Leiden: Е. J. Brill, 1981. Guilders 48. 


Durmg the post-colomal period, in which the 
Government of India has pledged itself to 
bring about social equality and to uphold 
certain values such as freedom, the bhakti: 
movements present the view that these 
so-called human rights of the modern inter- 
national state system are not recent Western 
imports to the subcontinent but are an in- 
digenous product of Indian civilization. In 
short, these medieval religious movements 
were part of a native humanitarian tradition 
of protest against an oppressive inegalitarian 
order. In Tradition ond. modernity in bhakts 
movements, Jayant Lele proposes just such a 
view and attempts to demonstrate ıt with 
referenoe to the twelve papers which he has 
collected for this volume. The twelve con- 
tributions range in material from early 
Buddhism to Ambedkar’s recent neo- Buddhist 
movement and from the Lingayats and War- 
kars of Karnataka and Maharashtra to 
various Vaishnavite and Saivite sects of 
northern India. 

The contributions are of two sorts: those 
in which а particular devotional text 18 
unalysed for ite religious theme and those in 
which the devotional literature 18 used as à 
source of information on а social movement. 
Of the former group Hawley presents several 
poems by Sur Das on Krishna, the butter 
thief, and analyses them as ‘ verbal icons ’ in 
which the devotee beholds his Lord ; O'Connell 
interprets the symbols of deliverance in the 
petitionary prayers of Narottama-dasa Thak- 
kura and com these Vaishnavite symbols 
with symbols of deliverance from evil in other 
religious traditions; and Hospital analyses 
the apparent wickedness of Krishna in the 
Knshnakarnamrita and examines the implica- 
tions of this for the concept of dharma in 
Vaishnavism. 

The remainder, and majority, of the con- 
tnbutions use the devotional literature to infer 
the nature of the social movement of which the 
literature was a part and then use these in- 
ferences as a comment on the much larger 
issue of the relation between bhakts and the 
social order on the subeontinent. Kinsley 
examines the tension between bhaki and 
dharma in the lives of three women saints 
whose devotion to their spiritual lord brought 
them into conflict with their marital duties. 
Ishwaran makes claims for a ' Lingayat model 
of modernization ’ based upon a reading of the 

ems of the twelfth-century saint Basavanna. 

e investigates the potential for revolutionary 
social practice in the writings of the thirteenth- 
century saint Jnanesvar, reputed to be the 
founder of the Warkarrí sampradäya; and 
Nemade describes the musical-dramatic, 
literary, and oral forms by which the teachings 
of the Warkars were propagated to the 
illiterate nts and labourers of Maha- 
reshtra. iot examines the way in which 
contemporary political leaders іп Maharashtra, 
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invoke the names of two medieval Warkari 
saints, the Brahman Eknath and the un- 
touchable Mahar Chokhamela, in order to 
legitimate social change; and Gokhale-Turner 
analyses why certain contemporary untouch- 
able Mahars have rejected Chokhamela in 
favour of Ambedkar's neo-Buddhist move- 
ment. 

In reviewing these contributions, Lele sees 
the devotional movement as growing out of a 
tension between the creative potential of man, 
which 18 seen to lie in a nascent human com- 
munity, and the repression of this creative 
potential by the rulers in everyday social life. 
This repression is legitimized іп terms of the 
values of rationality, freedom, and equality, 
but these very same values are also inherent 
in the oppressionless potential community 80 
that they serve both as a means of legitimizing 
ane and also of negetively eating 
that oppression. It ı8 ш this paradoxi 
situation that Lele geeks to understand the 
dynamics of bhakts movements. Two problems 
emerge, however, in such an ambitious and 
universalist approach. First, bhakti has been 
as much the religion of the oppressor as the 
oppressed in India. Indeed its very neutrality 
vis-d-vis the caste hierarchy leads one to 
suspect that bhakts was occasionally a vehicle 
of protest but that ít cannot in itself be 
interpreted as a kind of protest movement. 
Second, even 1f, as Lele asserts, the values of 
rationality, equality, and freedom are uni- 
versal, the sense which these terms have in 
any given social context ін neither uniform nor 
constant. To take just one term, used un- 
eirtically by Lele and many of the contributors, 
equality has several meanings such as identity, 
similarity, uniformity, and parity. One may 
render the devotional phrase ek aur saman as 
‘equality’ but the two terms do not neces- 
sarily have the same meaning. None of the 
contributors who considered the medieval 
bhakti literature for evidence of beliefs about 
the social order examined what they or the 
bhakti poets meant by equality. In brief, the 
unexamined issues loom large in the more 
complex contmbutions to this book and in the 
end it 18 the least ambitious articles, such as 
the ones by Hawley, Zelhot, O’Connell, and 
Hospital, which give the most rewarding 
reading. 

RICHARD BURGHABT 


J 8 Larr [and] W. D. Moppre (ed.) : 
The Himalaya: aspects of change. 
Edited by J. S. Lall in association 
with À. D. Moddie. xix, 481 pp. 
12 colour plates, 3 maps. Delhi, etc. : 
Oxford University Press, 1981. £17.50. 
This book, а collection of twenty-seven 

essays by different authors, ° had its birth m 

somewhat desultory conversations with Huma- 

layamsts іп 1975’ (p. хі). Its objective is ‘ to 
provoke interest in the immensely important 
roblems arising from the paoe of c. ein the 
imalaya' (р. xiv). The method adopted is 
that 'of the portrait artist rather than the 
cinematographer panning his camera on the 
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whole landscape’ (p. xiv). Herein lies the 
principal oritiowsm of the book, that thus 
selection of stílls fails to provide ‘the general 
reader, at whom the book is aimed, with a 
clear understanding of the operation and inter- 
relationship of forces accounting for ecological, 
economic and social change in the Himalaya. 
Consequently, and despite contributions from 
some eminent Himalayanists, its published 
form bears the same mark of desultoriness as 
its genesis. 

The book is divided into three sections 
entitled ‘Nature’, ‘Man’ and ‘ Interrela- 
tionships’, contaming ten, ten, and seven 
easays respectively. Іп“ Nature’, all the major 
physical characteristics are covered: climate 
(Мат), ornithology (Salim Ali), flora (Sahn. 
Rau), fauna (Ranjitsinh), geology (Jhingran), 
seismicity ( (Ohaadhury), © soils of Garhwal and 
Kumaon (Ghildyal), rea (Vohra) e 
water resources (Murthy). The variation in 
physical conditions 14 et yet little 
attempt has been made to nnite the various 
Imes of enquiry into an appreciation of the 
dynamics of the Himalayan ecosystem. The 
articles on flora and fauna, for example, are 
little more than catalogues of prihorpal species, 
whilst those on climatolo eology add 
nothing to the much earher gem of Mason 
(climate), Auden and Gansser (geology). The 
remaining pieces are largely descriptive and 
unconnected, The potential of such a selection 
of topics hes in its ability to illustrate the 
complexity of the em and its low 
tolerance for man-induced change. This point, 
however, 18 only implied. 

The first six contributions to the ‘Man’ 
section are case studies of social and economic 
change and have been undertaken at the com- 
munity (Fürer-Haimendorf, Bhandan), state 
(Lall, Norberg-Hodge) and national (Rustomji, 
Bhatt) levels. Furer-Haimendorf, m his study 
of the inhabitants of the Thak Khola region of 
Nepal, observes that internal adjustments to 
external political events impinging on estab- 
Lshed economic activities, need not necessarily 
lead to a disintegration of the social order. 
The other authors are less optimistio in their 
conclusions, all suggesting, in one way or 
another, that transformations of the social and 
economie milieux following strategically moti- 
vated integration of previously protectively 
isolated areas into the wider economic and 
political system, and/or international border 
closures, have disrupted the precariously 
balanced harmony their populations had 
hitherto achieved with their environment. The 
effects of economic developments such as 
monetization on class differentiation and occu- 
pational specialization, following the ‘ opening 
up’ of areas, military saturation of border 
areas, and the influx of massive numbers of 
tourists, are largely ignored. The section is 
concluded by pieces on Pahari art (Goswamy), 
architecture in Bhutan and Sikkim (Jest and 
Stein) and histories of mountaineering (Sarin 
and Singh) and surveying (Khosla). These 
were presumably included to broaden the 
book's appeal. 

The final section, ‘ Interrelationships ’, con- 
tains a medley of essays on aspects of economic 
development. There are studies on shifting and 
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sedentary cultivation in the north-east and 
Kumaon, respectively (Barthakur, Shah), 
population, which is merely a comparison of 
1971 Indian census data (Burman), mountain 
research (Ives) and economic development in 
Nepal (Moddie). Reynolds advocates a deve- 
lopment administration struoture in which the 
voice of local populations can be heard and 
Reiger, in an article that has been published 
cons attempts an examination of the 
linkages between economic, social and ecolo- 
peal eatures of resource development. It leans 
eavily on concepts of the ecosystem and of 
sustained yield and should have been used as a 
framework for the whole book. 

The paucity of maps is unlikely to enhance 
the spatial perceptions of those unfamiliar 
with the Himalaya whilst the plates, twelve іп 
colour on flora, fauna, art and architecture, 
and three black and white reproductions of old 
maps, are not referred to in the text and, 
regrettably, offer no visual indication of the 
nature of the environment. One plate, pur- 
porting to depict the Markhor (Capra falconeri) 
actually shows the Punjab Опа (Ovis 
cycleros). 

The scholar of the Himalaya will find little 
that 18 either new or original in this book. Like 
many collective works, it 18 somewhat uneven 
in standard and interest, whilst graphical 
deficiencies reduce ita value to the novice and 
layman. The book is useful as a compendium of 
information but 1t is left to the reader to appre- 
ciate the links between sections and articles. 
Its capacity to stimulate 18, therefore, limited. 

W. WHITTAKER 


GERALD MORGAN : Anglo- Russian rivalry 
in Central Asa, 1810-1895, хіх, 
264 pp. London: Frank Cass, 1981 


This book 18 an attempt to survey the whole 
course of that rivalry which ocoupied the 
representatives of Britam and Russia—and 
quite often the home governments—in Central 
Asia throughout most of the nineteenth 
century. The author's atm has been to produce 
в comparative study of this century of rivalry 
and especially of Russian intentions. The fact 
that he deals much more fully with British 
activities is the result of the availability of 
material. It 18 the old story. While the 
British sources сап be viewed by anyone, 
Soviet archives remain impenetrable. Even 
Soviet historians, it appears, have only very 
limited access to Central Asian files. Even во, 
а certain amount of Russian material in the 
form of contemporary books, artioles and 
offical publications is available in the West ; 
indeed much of it can be consulted without 
leaving London. The author does not appear 
to have made use of this (perhaps because he 
lacks a knowledge of Russian), nor of certam 
works based on it, notably articles by David 
Mackenzie and the same writer's biography of 
General M. G. Chernyayev. Nevertheless, this 
is а good book (book ig used advised? 
distinguish the work from the unrevised theses 
that too often masquerade as books). It 18 
elearly written, and the character studies of 
the persons involved, among other points of 
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interest, enliven what could easily have been э 
dreary record of diplomatio exchanges and 
official pronouncements. 

The author succeeds ш showing (if this still 
needs to be shown) that the so-called ‘ Great 
Game ’, far from being an organized conflict of 
espionage and counter-espionage, was really no 
more than a series of improvised—and usually 
bungled—-moves and counter-moves based on 
the exigencies of the moment and the shifting 
policies of the home governments. He also 
makes the excellenb suggestion that the 
expression “Тһе Great Game ’ be now allowed 
to fall mto desuetude: our struggles being 
more akin, in their ideological ferocity, to the 
religious conflicts in Europe in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, than to the com- 

aratively mild and superficial rivalries of the 
nstian powers in the nineteenth. 

Geoffrey Wheeler contributes an interesting 
epilogue in which he summarizes developments 
in Central Asia since 1895 and discusses the 
significance of the Russian invasion of 
Afghanistan m December 1979. This latter 
event, he thinks, could just as well be the 
result of faulty intelligence and precipitate 
decisions as of long-term planning. More than 
once he refers disparagingly to those who 
believe in ‘ Russian omniscience and omni- 
competence ' and see signs of a deep-laid plan 
m every Russian gesture. Whatever one 
beheves about Russian efficiency, 1% 18 olear 
enough that the Soviet leadership has and 
always has had a general mtention of asserting 
Russian influence wherever and whenever 
possible and by any means that are available. 

mmunsm, Wheeler writes, 18 hardly Lkely 
to assist them in South Asia, where nationalism 
is a much more potent force. One often hears 


remarks of this kind; yet Communism keeps 
on sproading, 
This book may displease some academics 


because of the absence of footnotes and other 
apparatus. But anyone in search of a book 
that can be read with ease and pleasure will 
find it an excellent introduotion to the subject. 
D. 8. M. WILLIAMS 


FERNAND Mever:  gSo-ba т-ра, le 
système médical tibétain. (Éditions du 
Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique.) 237 рр., Paris 1981. 
Fr. 130. 


Tibetan civilization has developed over the 
last fourteen hundred years as а remarkable 
synthesis of neighbouring cultures, Indian, 
Chinese and Central Asian, fused together as a 
unique Tibetan contribution to the civilizations 
of mankind. The Tibetans first appeared on 
the historical scene 1n the seventh century A.D. 
and having established themselves as & major 
Central Ашап power, embarked upon the vast 
enterprise of translating, absorbing, readapting 
and restatmg in accordance with their own 
particular intereste and predispositions the 
enormous cultural heritage which then sur- 
rounded them. Except for continuing cultural 
contacts with China this formative process 
came to an end in the thirteenth century, by 
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when the whole of northern India and almost 
the whole of Central Asia had been converted 
to Islam. Because of the heterogeneous nature 
of the earlier surrounding cultures and often 
their total destruction as a result of the 
Moslem conquests, the course of the earher 
formative processes of Tibetan civilization, 
unique in its survival into the present century, 
may be surmised in a general sense, but is 
analysed as an exact study with far greater 
difficulty. This applies as much to the early 
lustory of Tibet, to the study of early Tibetan 
Buddhism, to literature, architecture and art, 
music and hturgy, as to the whole pre- 
Buddhist culture of the country, much of 
which was discreetly absorbed mto an overall 
Buddhist framework. Over recent years all 
these aspects of Tibetan civilization have been 
subjects of specialized research-work in the 
University of London, but there has remained 
one important branch of Tibetan culture, m 
which we have not been directly involved. This 
ін Tibetan medicine, the subject of the book 
now under review. 

Aware of this gap in our coverage I have 
followed with great personal interest the 
remarkable progress of Dr. Fernand Meyer in 
this very specialized field ever since our first 
meeting in Nepal in early March 1976. At that 
time he had already been observing for several 
months the methods and medicamenta of an 
obliging and competent Tibetan medical 
practitioner named Amchi Kunsang, whose 
acquaintance I made, and he was rapidly 
improving his knowledge of both colloquial 


and literary Tibetan. He had also begun work 
on the analysing of the drugs in use and on the 
study of the cult text of the во called 


‘Fourfold Treatise’ (rGyud-bzh:) which re- 
putedly provides the doctrinal basis for all 
Tibetan medical practice. Thus his approach 
to this whole difficult study has been com- 
pounded of respectful regard for the achieve- 
ments of such traditional medical practitioners 
as Amchi Kunsang and an ever-growing 
awareness of certain discrepancies between 
Tibetan medical theories and the actual 
practices, between the normal philological 
understanding of muoh of the terminology and 
the actual meanings which such terms appear 
to have in practice. This same combination of 
sympathetic appraisal and scientific scepticism 
pervades the present book, resulting in the firat 
reliable and well balanced account of Tibetan 
medicine to become available to the interested 
reader. 

The author reviews briefly on pp. 31-40 
previous published work on the subjeot. He is 
rightly appreciative of the need for correct 
philological interpretations, but emphasizes 
that terms may have other connotations in 
accepted Tibetan medical usage. This аррһев 
particularly to the names of vegetable 
materials, where the Tibetans now traditionally 
substitute an indigeneous plant of their own m 
the absence of an Indian original, not because 
its medical qualities have been found by 
experiment to be comparable, but simply 
because its appearance is somewhat similar. 
Thus the Sansknt term utpala, correctly 
interpreted in our dictionaries as a kind of blue 
lotus-flower (Nymphsa oærulea), refers іп 
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Tibetan medical usage to a kind of blue 
Himalayan poppy (Месопорвів). Such shifts 
m meaning also affect the names of diseases : 
the Tibetan term rkang-'bam (literally ‘ de- 
formed leg’) represents textually Sanskrit 
slipada meaning elephantiasw (Mahávyutpalis 
nos. 8792 and 9521), but in the Tibetan 
climatic conditions elephantiasis 18 practically 
unknown and the term 18 used to refer to pains 
and swellngs of the knees usually caused by 
arthritis (F. Meyer, p. 46). Quite apart from 
such semantic changes even a learned Tibetan 
lama easily goes astray in interpretations made 
for the benefit of Western readers. Thus 
Rechung Rinpoche m his Tibetan medicine 
illustrated ın original texts (р. 104) translates 
mur-gong "phar-risa as the rather curious 
phrase ‘ cheek moving vein '. As Meyer points 
out (p. 40) а correct interpretation is surely 
‘pulsating temporal artery’. Rechung 
Ranpoche's book was reviewed in this Bulletin 
(xxxv, 1974, 488-9) by Mr. Philip Denwood 
and to this the interested reader may be 
referred for further cautionary observations. 
One may also note а particularly relevant 
article by Fernand Meyer, ‘ Médioine tibé- 
tame—lhomme et son milieu’ in Colloques 
internationaux du Centre National de la 
Recherche Scienhfique, no. 268, Paris, 1976, 
195-205. In the present work he also draws 
attention to the tendency of modern Tibetan 
exponente of their traditional mediome to 
ек te its achievements by means of 
y unsupported olaims. Rather blatant 
nin of this are the claims that aou- 
punoture (not aotually practised in Tibetan 
medicine) was a Tibetan and not a Chinese 
invention, and that ' the heart-lung aroulation 
was known in Tibetan medicine sinos at least 
Sy eighth century A.D.' (p. 39). More subtle 
may also be introduced, such as а 
sisšement that after digestion liquid residues 
through the ladneys to the bladder, when 
in fact this function of the kidneys is unknown 
in traditional Indian and Tibetan medicine 
and urine 18 believed to pass directly from the 
intestines to the bladder. A clear diagram of 
the whole digestive process according to 
Tibetan tradition is given on p. 182. 

To the problems caused by changed 
meanings and earlier misinterpretations is the 
even greater problem of interpreting to a 
Western audience those terms relating to a 
psycho-philosophical conception of the human 
body, which 18 entirely strange to modern 
medical research. Thus the Tibetan word 
"Тва, which is often translated as vem or 
artery refers also to nerves and tendons. 
Literally it means ‘root’ and I suppose that 
one may conceive of it as ine ae oie all the 
tubular and stringy linking ich spread 
root-like throughout the human body. A more 
obscure term is bsam-se’u, usually translated 
in dictionaries as ‘seminal vesicle’. It may 
have this meaning, as 1s su ted in Meyer's 
diagram on p. 132, but as he informs us, the 
term is one of those rare Tibetan phonetic 
renderings of a Chinese equivalent, namely 
san-ts1a0, meaning the ' three cooking 
The upper one is supposed to be above к 
stomach with the otion of introducing 
food; the second one ' cooks’ or digests the 
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food inside the stomach and the third one is 
between the blind gut (caecum) and the 
rectum with the function of of residue 
(see pp. 69 and 155). It clearly has no reality 
in Western anatomy and since it has variable 
meanings in Tibetan medical usage, it is 
impractical to seek a suitable Western term 
for 1t. Moreover Tibetan anatomical theories 
are influenced by tantric notions of various 
‘ psychio centres’ (literally ‘ wheels’) which 
he along the central ‘ channel ' (rTsa) from the 
perineum to the top of the head. Both the 
Hindu tantric set of seven (p. 60) and the 
Buddhist tantric set of four, here extended to 
five (p. 114), appear to have been introduced. 
It 18 interesting to observe that the question of 
whether these ‘ psychic centres’ pertain to an 
invisible subtle body (as modern apologists are 
bound to claim) or supposedly exist as physical 
actualities within the human body 18 one of the 
undetermined matters in Tibetan medical 
theory (pp. 118-20). 

It should already be clear that research into 
Tibetan medicine 18 one of the most ohallengt 
of all oriental studies, as it requires Special 
competence in 80 many rela fields. 15 
oue a thorough knowledge of literary and 

oquial Tibetan as well as the ability to 
refer to the Sanskrit and Chinese sources, on 
which Tibetan medicine has 80 largely drawn. 
It requires considerable experience of the 
actual practice of Tibetan medicine as carried 
out by knowledgeable practitioners, as well as 
experience of practices followed in rural areas, 
if not in Tibet, then throughout those 
Himalayan lands of Tibetan language and 
culture, where this traditional medicine 18 still 
largely practised. It requires competence in 
the identification of the many medical 
materials used, vegetable, animal and mineral, 
and this 18 a highly complex task. Meyer has 
himself taken part in the actual collecting of 
the required plants, but most of the ingredients 
are purchased by Tibetan ‘doctors’ in 
dehydrated form and usually they have no 
option but to accept the word of the seller 
that the article 1з what it 18 supposed to be. 
Meyer with coll in the 
Laboratory of Vegetable Biology іп the 
University of Grenoble for the analysis of a 
large variety of medical substances, often with 
rather surprising results. On рр. 178-81 he 
lists some four hundred such substances with 
scientifically accurate Western identifications, 
the first time that such a work has been 
organized so competently. Apart from such 
highly specialized knowledge, this research 
requires а pathetic understanding of 
‘t pre-scientiflo ' medicine, as practised in the 
Mediterranean world en generally throughout 
Europe until the eighteenth century, and in 
India and China to a day. It is within such 
& context as this and not in terms of modern 
Western medicine that Tibetan medical 
theories and praotices have to be evaluated. 
In common with traditional ‘ pre-scientific’ 
Western and Indian medicme, Tibetan medical 
pes is based upon а theory of bodily 
umours, which must exist in correct balance 
if the body is to remain in good health. The 
chief method of diagnosis 18 the feeling of the 
pulse on the wrists of both hands, and by such 
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means the seat of any disorder, whether in the 
lunga or the heart, the large or small intestines, 
the liver or spleen, the gall-bladder or stomach, 
the kidneys or bladder, may supposedly be 
decided (рр. 152-9). The theory of such pulse- 

appears to have been adopted from 
Chinese medical practice where they are 
related to the Chinese theory of yin and yang 
(light and dark) which are otherwise little 
known in Tibetan medicine. Meyer pomts out 
that the interpretations of Tibetan pulse- 

are curiously & reversal of the Chinese 
ones. What confidence, one may ask, would an 
outsider place in such a system? Yet Meyer 
readily acknowl the surprising effective- 
ness of muoh Tibetan medical praotice as 
performed within its own cultural setting, 
noting how much may depend on a relationship 
of mutual confidence between the practitioner 
and the patient. 

One must never forget that Tibetan medicine 
in all its theoretical aspects has been absorbed 
into the general context of Indo-Tibetan 
Buddhism and popular Tibetan religion. Thus 
all medical knowl originates as the revela- 
tion of the Buddha Bhaisajyaguru (‘ Master of 
Medicine’) and right living according to 
Buddhist principles is taught as the basis of 
physical and mental well-being. Also according 
to Buddhist theory physical ill may derive 
from wrong actions performed in previous lives 
and in some cases there is little any doctor can 
do. Similarly it may be ca by hostile 
agents, by the coercive rites of human ill- 
wishers or because of the displeasure of local 
divinities who һауе been  madvertently 
offended. Thus Tibetan medicine is practised 
within the wider context of tranquillizing 
adverse influences, and the performance of 
appropriate religious aote (e.g. good actions to 
counteract evil karma) and specified rites either 
to quell or placate one’s 1ll-wishers are often 
quite as important as medical presoriptions of 
& more material kind. My own book, Four 
Lamas of Dolpo (Oxford, 1967) ін filled with 
examples of such tranquilizmg practices. 
Much more might be written on the subject of 
Meyer’s mvaluable book: on the functions of 
the three humours of Tibetan medioine, bile, 
phlegm and wind, their relations with the 
seasons of the year, other means of diagnosis 
apart from pulse-reading, namely investiga- 
tion of the urine and questioning, how one 
should mamtain the trust of one’s patient, 
even 1f the diagnosis remains uncertain (pp. 
149-51), meth of treatment, whether diet, 
medicines, cauterization or blood-letting, but 
for all these matters the reader may be 
referred to this source-book which 18 happily 
available, and the present reviewer must 
content himself with wishing the author well 
for his continuing work in this vast field of 
research, in which he has shown himself as the 
only well ified worker to date. The 
producers of the book, namely Corneille Jest’s 
section at the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, must also be congratulated for the 
excellent format in which this book has 
appeared. The brief English summary at the 

is quite inadequate to its contents; an 
Enghsh version should follow, thus increasing 
ite availability to those who need to be aware 
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of its many cautionary observations before 
trespassing themselves into this unusually 
difficult field of research. 

DAVID L. SNELLGROVE 


STEPHAN Piros. Tibetisch-Chinesisches 
Arznewnitelverzechnis. іх, 13 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1981. 
DM 39.80. 


The identification of the drugs used in Tibet 
presents many difficulties. Not only do the 
drugs vary from province to province, but the 
descriptions of them іп Tibetan works are 
rarely precise enough to allow unequivocal 
identification. It is therefore nly 
through comparison with Indian and быр 
sources that identification can be attempted. 
And because of the paucity of literature in 
Western languages, any books which deal with 
this aspect of Tibetan medicine are likely to 
be consulted with considerable interest. 
Unfortunately, this brochure (it can hardly be 
called & book) by Professor Pálos cannot be 
included in this category. It ıs difficult to 
know for whom and for what purpose it 18 
intended— nothing is said in the all-too-brief 
introduction on these points. 

The brochure purports to be a catalogue 
listing over 400 medicinal agents of plant, 
animal, and mineral origin, generally known 
&nd used in Tibetan and Chinese ' Pharma- 
kologie”, The list of druga occupies 38 pages 
and ів arranged aocording to the Tibetan 
names, written in Tibetan and m the order of 
the Tibetan alphabet. The names are not 
transliterated, and although there 18 a table of 
the Tibetan letters with tkeir transliterations 
according to the Hamburg system, it is not 
sufficient to enable non-Tibetologista to 
correlate the information with that given else- 
where. The corresponding Chmese names, in 
characters and in pinyin transliteration, are 
also given, together with the Latin scientific 
names and the Latin names under which the 
drugs are monographed in the Zonghua renmin 
gongheguo yaodian 1977 nianban (i bu). This 
source the author incorreotly calls the ‘ Medi- 
kamentenverzeichnis der VR. China (alias 
Chinesische “ Rote Liste ")'. In fact, it is 
volume 1 of the current Pharmacopoeia of the 
People's Republic of China (for a description, 
see: ©. Schramm, Schweizerische Apotheker- 
Zeitung, 117, 1979, 572-86); and although it 
contains a formulary, it 18 not equivalent to 
the German ‘ Red List’. The three volumes 
of the Zhongyao da cidian (Dictionary of 
Chinese mediomnal agents) (1977-78) have also 
been consulted and where a drug is mentioned 
in that work а cross-reference to the 4-figure 
number it has there is included; there are 
also many cross-references to other such 
4-figure numbers, so that the present catalogue 
is of httle use without having access to this 
dictionary. Only four other references are 
listed: Zang-Han duizhao changyong cihwi 
(Tibetan—Chinese dictionary of common words) 
(1980); Fing-Han yizue cihu (English-Chinese 
medical dictionary) (1979): Zhongguo gaodeng 
zhiwu tujian (Iconographia Cormophytorum 
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Sinicorum) (only volume 1 18 cited; there аге 
five volumes, the first of which was published 
in 1972); А Tsbetan—English dictionary, 
Sarat Chandra Das (1902). These are useful 
secondary sources of information, but they do 
not appear to have been utilized to the full. 

The remaming 35 pages comprise three 
indexes: Chinese m pinyin and in characters, 
together with the name in Tibetan characters ; 
Chmese in characters, acoording to stroke 
number; and Latin scientific names. 

No background information and no informa- 
tion on the uses of the matorials is provided, 
except for a few remarks oulled from the now 
somewhat dated Tibetan-Englsh dictionary, 
which 18 Indian- rather than Chinese-ortented. 
On p. 11 there is the statement ‘ (vide Stuart, 
8.290)’; this is a reference to: G. A. Stuart, 
Chinese Materia Medica (Shanghai, 1911), а 
book which is not otherwise mentioned. 
Nothing is said about the basis on which the 
400 drugs have been selected for inclusion m 
the list, but with materials such as the seeds 
of Strychnos and the wood of Santalum, which 
can only be imported, 1t 18 evident that the 
lust is more in keeping with Lamaust traditional 
medicine. 

In recent years much work has been done 
by the Chinese on Tibetan folk medicine. The 
two compilations Xizang changyong zhong 
caoyue (Commonly used medicmal plants of 
Tibet) (1971) and Qing-Zang gaoyuan yaowu 
tujian (Illustrated medicinal flora of the 
Quinghai-Xizang (Tibetan) Plateau) (1978) ın- 
clude many more drugs than are in the present 
list and are a mine of information on Tibetan- 
Chinese drugs and their preparations and uses. 
A good opportunity has been missed. 

N. G. BISSET 


CHARLES Backus: The Nan-chao king- 
dom and T'ang China's southwestern 
frontier. (Cambridge Studies in Chinese 
History, Literature and Institutions.) 
xii, 224 pp., 7 maps, 3 tables. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1981. £17.50. 

Бовект DES Rorouns (tr). Lin Lu- 
tche: le règne de l’empereur Hiuan- 
tsong (713—756), tradutt et complété par 
Robert des Rotours. (Mémoires de 
l'Institut des Hautes Études Chinoises, 
хш.) xciv, 589 pp, 1 fig. Paris: In- 
stitut des Hautes Études Chinoises, 
Collège de France, 1981. (Distribu- 
tion: Presses Universitaires de 
France.) 

To Charles Backus goes the considerable 
credit of having written the first full-length 
monograph on the Nan-ohao kingdom, which 
occupied modern Yunnan province during the 
T'ang period. His work arrives at a time when 
quite comcidentally Chinese publications on 
the area are appearing once again in some 
numbers. For example, Hsu Chia-jui's pioneer- 


ing work of 1949 за once more available in its 
revised form, Ta-h ku-las wen-hua-shih kao 
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(Hong Kong, 1979); a collection of essays, 
old and new, by Liu Yao-han has been 
published under the title I-ten she-hur B-shih 
hao-ch'a. yen-chiu wen-chi (Peking, 1980); m 
1981 the first volume of a work by Lin Lu-chih 
K PR Æ entitled Nan-chao Ta-h kuo-shth 
was also produced in Hong Kong. But 
although Backus has not been able to refer to 
these most recent publications, his work does 
not suffer thereby since ıt concentrates mainly 
on the relations between Nan-chao and T'ang 
China as revealed in the Chinese primary 
sources &nd avoids the more uncertain (yet 
ever popular) territory of ethnographic and 
linguistic speculation. 

his allows him to illustrate his main theme 
of China's relations with its neighbours as seen 
in the case of the south-western fiontier to 
excellent effeot. His observation (p. 127) that 
‘acts of war’ did not necessarily lead to a 
‘break ın diplomatic relations ', for example, 
succinctly resolves what modern scholars have 
seen as contradictions іп early T'ang policy 
towards the Korean peninsula, At the same 
time he does not ignore secondary studies 
with a more ethnographic focus, but rather 
comments acutely (p.48) on the pohtical 
nuances of such early works as those which 
saw Nan-chao as à That kingdom. Evidently 
not much has changed here: the last page of 
Lin Yao-han’s 1980 volume shows that the 
relationship of Yunnanese culture to that of 
the rest of China has become an issue in the 
Sino-Soviet dispute. 

But whilst applauding Backus’s determina- 
tion to stick to reliable sources this reviewer 
found much to prompt him to speculate about 
the gaps in the record. Thus the fact that 
the T'ang Taoist scholar Tu Kuang-t‘ing 


Ж Ж BE came to be accounted an important 
deity of the local religion (Tien-lueh WR BG 


8.15b-16a; this passage appears to be the 
source for some poems by Tu included in the 
Ch'uan Тату shih) would est some contaot 
with Tu, who was in Szechwan in the late 
ninth century, at а time when Backus finds 
official communication had entirely lapsed. 
That Tu 1s said to have possessed a red cane 
of a type particularly associated with Nan- 


chao (Shih-kuo ch'un-ch'su + Ж Fk 


47.9a) strengthens this possibility, but alas 
both sources concerned (I cite the Ssu-k'u 
ch'uan-shu chen-pen editions) are too late to 
permit any confidence m the hypothesis. 
None the less, this, and the further assertion 
m the latter source (58.11b) that a king of 
Nan-chao’s successor state succumbed to а 
poisonous elixir of immortality in 926, should 
at least alert us to the possibility that cultural 
influence from China was not confined to the 
areas covered by Nan-chao students in their 
officially-sponsored education in Szechwan. 
Certainly if we are to look beyond the clichés 
of Confucian historiography, which saw all 
interaction with China's neighbours in terms 
of its transforming impact on barbarism, we 
need more ате studies of the standard 
provided by Backus. 

Historiographical cliché itself, however, pro- 
vides the main interest in another work by 
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Lin Lu-chih, the T'ang Ming-huang p‘sng- 
chuan Hf HH A FF (8 (Hong Kong, 1960), 
the translation of which constituted the last 
work undertaken by the late Robert des 
Rotours. In this exercise Lin presents the 
reign of Hsuan-tsung as & moral lesson and 
Beeks the reasons for tbe decline of T'ang 
Ching from the zenith of its power under that 
emperor to the point where foreign states such 
ав Nan-ohao were able to inflict on ıt the 
humiliations ohronicled by Backus. Lin pins 
the blame firmly on Hsuan-tsung himself and 
emphasizes particularly the pernicious in- 
fluence of women on T'ang history, itself the 
result of the adulteration of Chinese tradition 
by barbarian imourmons during the Six 
Dynasties. Small wonder that the first 
appearance of Lin's book elioited only а three- 
Іше review from E. G. Pulleyblank in Revue 
Bibhographique de Sinologie, v1, 83. 

Small wonder, too, that des Rotours should 
have felt an obligation to explain how he came 
to devote himself to the translation of a work 
imbued with such a combination of racism 
and sexism as to be unlikely to appeal to a 
Western readership. In an especially poignant 
pie which 18 followed by а note by 

. Holzman making it olear that the translator 
was aware that his work would only appear 
posthumously, the pressure of ciroumstanoes 
which led to the translation are outhned with 
disarming frankness. Des Rotours draws 
particular attention to the aspects of Lin’s 
work which fell so far short of his own expecta- 
tions of a history of Hsiian-taung’s reign as to 
cause him to add a ninety-page introduction, 
to say nothing of & number of supplementary 

ев within the text itself. 

he resulting volume still shows evidence 
that the translator was not в long enough 
to produce a work as polished as he would have 
wished: not all the divergences from Lın’s 
original text, ıt must be admitted, can be 
explained as expansions of the original. But it 
does provide в worthy conspectus both of the 
traditional Chinese approach to this crucial 
Period and of the lifetime of scholarship of the 
estern world's most remarkable pioneer in 
the field of T'ang history. Though the reader 
of this work would be well advised to consult 
also the much briefer treatment of the same 
period in Vol. пі of The Cambridge history of 
China, there is no doubt that much may be 
learned from it concerning not only eighth- 
century China but also the study of Chinese 

history in general. 

T. H. BARRETT 


KWANG-OHIE CHANG: Shang civiliza- 
tion. xvi, 417 pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1980. 
£18.90. 

K. C. Chang's Archaeology in China has 
long been the standard work on the subjeot. 
It 18 now im its third edition and ‘ revised 
and enlarged ', but archaeological activity has 
80 increased in recent years that no single 
volume can do more than give a very general 
description. In Shang civilization, Chang 
foouses on Shang oulture during the Shang 
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asty (which he dates to с. 1700+ to 
c. 1100 8.0.) although he does not neglect to 
place the Shang withm its chronological and 
spatial context. His approach is still primarily 
archaeological; however, this work is much 
more than an expanded section of Archaeology 
ın China for Chang attempts to integrate the 
material evidence with the written records to 
give a more rounded description of Shang 
society. 

Shang cinlzation begins with a discussion 
of the various sources which provide evidence 
about the Shang These inolude traditional 
historical texts, bronzes (both art and іп- 
scriptions), oracle bones, archaeology and 
theoretical models. The main body of the 
work 18 divided into two parts. The first 
concerns the late Shang as ıt is known from 
Anyang: the royal capital, natural and 
economic resources, the dynasty and its ruling 
apparatus, the economy and the political order 
of the state. The second discusses the earlier 
period, especially the finds at Zhengzhou, and 
other Shang sites. This part concludes with a 
general description of outstanding issues, in- 
eluding chronology, langu and physique, 
and the vexed questions of the origin of Shang 
culture and the Xia y. Finally, there 
18 an epilogue in which the Shang are related 
to other ancient civilizations elsewhere in the 
world. 

This work provides а synopsis of the avail- 
able information about the Shang with 
admirable clarity, balanoe and extensive foot- 
notes from which the reader can turn to the 
most ue portant specialized studies on a wide 
range of topics. However, Shang studies are 
filled with controversy which ін frequently 
fuelled rather than resolved by the ever- 
increasing amount of new information. Chang 
sometimes follows the prevailing opinion 
among mainland scholars and sometimes 
presente his own interpretauons. He is always 
careful to cite contrary arguments but since 
this book will undoubtedly be widely read as 
an introduction to Shang studies, areas of 
controversy are worth stressing. 

One of Chang’s most original aad important 
theories concerns the function of the ten 
cyclical characters which were used as day 
signs and in the posthumous names of the 
Shang ancestors. I have argued elsewhere that 
these were the names of the ten suns which 
rose on the ten days of the zun-‘ week’ with 
which the Shang ancestors were totermcally 
classified (BSOAS, xriv, 2, 1981, 290-326). 
The traditional interpretation of the names 18 
that they were assigned according to day of 
birth. This chimes well with the myth that 
the first ancestor was born from the egg of & 
sun-bird. Chang, however, argues on the basis 
of a statistical analysis of the names insoribed 
on bronze vessels that they could not have 
been assigned by accident of birth. A possible 
solution is that they represent the date of the 
birth ritual and this might well have been on 
the day of the sun of an hereditary social 
group which Chang argues the signs denote. 

Chang’s theory concerning the organization 
of the Shang ung group and the pattern of 
succession has y caused nearly twenty 
years of debate and will undoubtedly cause 
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many more. A more recent area of controversy 
is the role of finds in the vicinity of Anyang, 
long considered to be the remains of the last 
Shang capital. In spite of over fifty years of 
excavations in this area, no city wall has been 
found. The palaces and habitation sites also 
appear unimpressive with relation to the scale 
of the tombs. This led Miyazaki Ichisada (see 
Chang, p. 70) to hypothesize that these were 
royal mausoleums and the capital was to the 
south. Chang posits a huge metropolitan area, 
some 165 kilometres from north to south which 
constituted the royal capital. But walls were 
the symbol of cities before Anyang ап after- 
wards. That the kings of the late Shang 
dynasty should have omitted such a symbol 
for their capital is unhkely. Nor are the 
historical evidence from late texts and the 
sparse archaeological evidence convinomg 
proof. 

Chang follows the current Chinese trend 
towards identifying archaeological sites with 
an historical Xia Dynasty. Erlitou in Henan 
Province, for example, is now called Xia 
rather than early Shang. Although the 
matching of агара ааай identifiable cul- 
tures with historical sources 18 в legitimate 
process, great care and attention must be made 
to separate the wheat from the chaff in the 
textual references. No such careful analysis of 
the Xia materials has yet been made. Yet 
Chang carries the process even further and 
attempts to discuss the culture and social 
organization of the Xia. This 18 based on 
philosophical texts including the Confucian 
Analects, and the Ia Js and Zhou Li. These 
texts are not only late—the earhest 1s at least 
fourteen huni years after the begmning of 
the Shang ty—they are concerned with 
presenting philosophical and political argu- 
ments in which the Xia 18 grist for the argu- 
ment but osherwise of no particular interest to 
them. Such texts cannot legitimately be used 
as a source for historical information. 

The attempt to bring together literary and 
archaeological evidence which 18 made in this 
work 18 an important contribution. Unfortu- 
nately, Chang's treatment of the Xia is not the 
only oase in which insufficient care has been 
taken in analysing the literary sources. 
Menoius's statement that from Tang to Wen 
Wang more than five hundred years had 
passed was surely no more than а very rough 
estimate, not meant to be taken seriously as 
в statement about the precise number of years 
of the Shang Dynasty? The Book of Songs is 
an important source for cultural reconstruction 
if used carefully, but Waley’s translation, 
poetic though 1% 18, cannot be taken seriously 
ав ап historically acourate rendering. In spite 
of this occasionally indiscriminate use of 
literary materials, this is overall a meticulous 
work. It is also a work of imagination whioh 
greatly furthers our understanding of Shang 
civilization. 

SARAH ALLAN 


ANN PALUDAN: The Imperial Ming 
Tombs. Text and photographs by Ann 
Paludan. xvi, map, 251 pp., 16 colour 
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plates. New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1981. £24.50, 
$35. 


Ann Paludan’s descriptive volume on the 
valley to the north-west of Pekmg, in which 
thirteen of the sixteen Ming emperors are 
buried, is a valuable and welcome contribution 
to the hterature on both Chinese architecture 
and funeral practices. 

The first five chapters integrate the historical 

rspective with an introduction to the 
ocation and physical appronch to the necro- 
polis. In this way the resder 18 prepared for 
individual accounts of each tomb, its salient 
features, drainage system and biographical 
notes on the occupant. 

Of the tombs, only two have been com- 
prehensively restored, Chang ling and Ding 
ling, whilst the others remain in various states 
of disrepair. Chang ling, tomb of the Yongle 
emperor (A.D. 1402-24) and Ding ling, that of 
the Wanli emperor (4.D. 1572-1620) are well 
known to Chinese and overseas visitors, the 
latter having been excavated in 1950-8 by & 
team led by Xia Nai. The less famous tombs, 
however, with their crumbling masonry and 
fractured ceramic decoration, overgrown court- 
yards, cypresses and pines, have an air of 
mortahty which humanizes the ambition to 
everlasting life represented by these major 
complexes. Mrs, Paludan has been captivated 
by ths serenity and decaying grandeur of the 
whole site. She describes stelae, altars, 
sacrificial halls, towers and mounds in con- 
siderable detail and even includes an appendix 
of birds seen in the preomcts. 

Such an inventory is useful not only as 
comparative material for students of Chinese 
architecture and for visitors with a keen eye, 
but also as a record, alongside those of Gu 
Yanwu, de Groot, Fonssagrives, Bowllard and 
Vaudescal, of what remains at present of 
each tomb. 

The author has taken pains to investigate, 
wherever possible, the drains, without which 
the funeral chamber would have been in 
danger of flooding. It would have been in- 
teresting had she allied her finds to what is 
known about drainage methods in other Ming 
buildings, and suggested what they could te 
us about contemporary engineering in this 
field. 

The tombs contain а wealth of 
decorative designs in stone and pottery, the 
more important because they are datable, and 
art historians have still not exhausted their 
comperative potential. This book will sub- 
stantially aid those who need references to the 
tombs, as well as the lay reader who will 
delight in the excellent photographs, clear 
design and lively, lucid writing. 

DEREK GILLMAN 


SARAH ALLAN: The heir and the sage: 
dynastic legend in early China. (Asian 
Library Series, No. 24.) xiv, 165 pp. 
San Francisco: Chinese Materials 
Center, 1981. £12. 

What we know of the Chou conquest of the 
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Shang in the mid eleventh century 38.0.5. 
comes from two substantially distinct, and 
largely independent kinds of texts. In one 
case we have the nearly contemporary record 
of the bronze inscriptions that recount the 
historical facts of the matter as known more 
or leas first-hand. In the other case we have 
the corpus of ° soft’ texts, that is, texts written 
on perishable materials (sc. bamboo, wood, 
suk, and ultimately paper) that has arisen 
after the fact, and grown to formidable pro- 
portions in the centuries between the actual 
conquest and the fullest accounts of it m the 
early Han. This second body of texts, begin- 
ning with the documents of the Shu ching, 
the paeans of the Shih ching glorifying the 
exploits of Wu wang, Wen wang and their 
founding of the Chou dynasty, and including 
the profusion of lengthy narrative accounts 
from Eastern Chou and Warring States period 
belles lettres, down to the systematizing history 
of the ShiÀ chi, 18 almost entirely independent 
of the first. Whatever common sources these 
two collections of historical records might once 
have had, they were surely too meagre and 
too tenuous to have been maintained in any 
identifiable form. Rather, what we see when 
we compare these accounts is that the bronze 
inscriptions are conose, straightforward, fac- 
tual and unadorned with either flourishes of 
political didacticism or gasconades of indivi- 
dual moralizing. The soft text record is just 
the opposite, Not only is it extensive, but 
there is virtually no account that is not laden 
with didactio or moralizing themes. 

Sarah Allan’s explanation for the great 
discrepancy between these two kinds of texts, 
and their very different presentations of alleged 
historical fact, ін that the soft text account 
has evolved over several centuries in response 
to the need for в set of legends, or ' myths ', 
that renders comprehensible and acceptable 
the awesome spectre of dynasti change, and 
in particular that allays the sooiety's collective 
anxiety over the fact that a nghtful heir to 
the throne has been displaced, often forcibly, 
by а non-hereditary ‘ outsider ’ whose olaim to 
rule 1s based entirely on ‘ merit’. Her thesis 
is that there was an inevitable social conflict 
between the interests of kinship and those of 
overall community welfare inherent in the 
early Chinese perception of dynastio change, 
and that the tensions to which this conflict 
ү гіне were resolved by creating а set of 

nds around each incidence glo g and 
justifying, in a sense rationalizing, the recog- 
nized outcome; always the precedence of a 
person of merit, representing community 
welfare, over the Le M acknowledged 
rightful her with his privileges of kinship, 

ere ‘rights’ are seen as forfeit by virtue of 
his predecessor’s misdeeds. 

What we see in the rich detail and extensive 
scope of the accounts of the inauguration of 
the Chou dynasty 1s nothing more, and nothing 
leas, than one specific realization of an arche- 
type that also characterizes the legends 
surrounding the founding of the Shang 
dynasty, and of the putative Нва, as well as 
of the pre-dynastio transfers of power from 
Shun to Yu, and from Yao to Shun. In all 
there are five separate events that find 
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expression in sets of legends, the structures of 
which either all match one another, or are 
predictable transformations within recogni- 
zable and definable limits. Lying at the heart 
of each legend set is the attempt to rationalize, 
or mediate, the inherent conflict between 
transfer of rule based on merit, the ‘ sage’ of 
the author's title, and transfer based on 
kinship, the ‘ heir '. 

Each of chs. її to v deals with one or two of 
the legend sets surrounding these five separate 
instances of the transfer of rule where merit 
takes precedence over kinship. In each case 
Dr. Allan outlines the traditional legends, and 
shows how they either parallel, or are pre- 
dictable transformetions of the others, with 
the same ultimate goal: to resolve the 
aforementioned conflict. Chapter i, entitled at 
its head ‘ Problem and theory ', but given the 
running title ' Problem and procedures” on 
each page, ін actually a statement of the 
author's hypothesis regarding the function of 
the legend sets, and an acknowledgment that 
this ‘hypothesis ... is derived from the 
theories of the structuraliet school of myth 
analysis founded by ... Claude Lévi-Strauss ? 
(p.12). No ‘problem’ is ever identified as 
such. 

In her introductory remarks Allan says that 
the ‘heart of the corpus is the EE dr 
texts compiled MR) States p ilosophers 
and their disci (p.7). She deems these 
most important beca ule is legendary allusions 
and references that are ` enca ted' in 
their philosophical or pohtical arguments tend 
to reveal the underlying struoture and purport 
of the legends in a way that discursive 
narration does not. The analysis of these 
texts 18 the subject of ch. vi. It is significant 
that the way the legend sets are transformed 
from text to text ін perfectly congruent to the 
predominant ‘philosophical stance’ of the 
text їп question. The Mo tzu, for example, in 
view of its probable plebien origin and anti- 
hereditary right tone, does not need to bother 
to justify Yao's choice of Shun, a commoner, 
over his own son, Tan Chu, but the Afencius, 
where traditional respect for hereditary 
privilege still thrives, must go to great lengths 
to explain the propriety of the same transfer 
of rule. Sarah Allan shows further that if a 
given text adopts a certain transformation in 
the case of one legend, ıt normally adopta the 
parallel transformation for each other legend 
set. 

Chapter vu, the final chapter, 18 entitled 
* Findings ', but is in fact httle more than a 
brief discussion of where in later texts and 
circumstances parallels seem to appear. 

The author exeroises an admurable caution 
in her study іп several regards. She wisely 
refrains from insisting that these legends be 
called ‘ myths’ directly, but allows only that, 
like myth, they seem to function во as to 
resolve an otherwise unmanageable social con- 
fict or anxiety. Furthermore, she 1s careful 
not to assume an automatic historical accuracy 
for the details of the ' soft ` text accounts, even 
for the last one discussed, the Chou conquest 
of the Shang. Finally, she claims not to force 
the theories of French struoturalism on to the 
Chinese data: 'the theories and methods of 
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this school [viz. that of Lévi-Strauss] are not 
directly transferable to the Chinese materials ' 
(p.12). Nevertheless, she does have recourse 
to 'early theoretical formulations of [the 
theories of] Lévi-Strauss for exegesis which 
may shed light on the Chinese materials’ 
(1bid.). 

To a certmin extent Allan's hypothesis 18 
not really new. It was, for example, one of the 
principle tenets of the iconoclastic Chinese 
historian Ku Chieh-kang (1893-1981) in what 
Laurence Schneider has called Ku’s ‘ second 
position’, that 18, the second phase in the 
development of his historical and social 
theones. (See Laurence Schneider, Ku Chieh- 
kang and China's new history, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, and London: University of California 
Press, 1971, р. 11 and passim.) Allan could 
have enhanced her discussion of the myth-hke 
function of the legend sets by contrasting her 
understanding of them with Ku’s more 
rationalistic, and representational, analysis. 
Ku thought, for example, that the legond of 
Yao's abdication to Shun was a conscious 
mvention of the Mohists in the early Warring 
States period, and served their interests in 
condemning the prevalent political and social 
class rigidity of the age. (Schneider, pp. 218- 
23.) Allan's treatment of this same legend as 
one realization of a general pattern, serving a 
much broader and more fundamental function, 
and in a much less consciously contrived way, 
18 surely preferable to Ku's. 

Instead of such comparative discussion of 
the specific thesis of the book, the author im 
her enthusiasm for the theoretical, and in 
search of links to Lévi-Strauss broaches some 
highly involved issues somewhat too super- 
finally. For example, she ventures to equate 
‘the distinction between Sooratie and Con- 
fucinn uses of concepts’ with Lévi-Strauss’s 
question of ‘ scientific vs. mythical’ thought. 
This results in an oversimplified exercise in 
which the author has not defined such central 
terms as ‘scientific’, ‘mythical’, or even 
“concept ’, much less the modifiers * Socratic ' 
and ' Confucian ’, which are invoked as if they 
were well established and clearly understood 
attributes like ‘sweet’ and ‘savoury’. The 
enormously complex (textually, as well as 
intellectually) problems of the so-called 
* logicians ’ is alluded to in the following brief 
way, with no elaboration: ‘The esoteric 
arguments about whether a white horse 18 a 
horse .. were neither an attempt to classify 
horses nor a story of mythical ancestors, but 
an exercise in logical method, “ thought put in 
brackets ” ' (р. 17). 

Most of this kind of brief touching on а 
scattered array of ' philosophical’ issues 18 
extraneous to the author's basic premise. It 
neither strengthens nor weakens her sub- 
sequent analysis and discussion. The original 
proposition 18 & valid one, well expressed and 
well scrutinized, and its importance can be 
readily grasped from its presentation here. 
The texts, particularly the so-called ‘ philo- 
sophical’ texte, which the author treats in 
ch. vi, frequently mvolve other legends and 
myths in the framework of the legends 
examined here, and this is usually passed over 
in silence. And they are sometimes textually 
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more complicated than their treatment in this 
study would suggest. But there can be no 
doubt that Allan has convincingly shown the 
essential parallelism and structural 180- 
morphism of the pre-Han and early Han 
accounts surrounding the instances of ancient 
Chinese transfer of sovereign power, both 
dynastic and pre-dynastic, historical and 
fabulous. 
WILLIAM б. BOLTZ 


E. Perry Linx, Jr.: Mandarin ducks 
and butterflies: popular fiction qn early 
twentreth-century Chinese cites. х, 
313 pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
London: University of California 
Press, 1981. £19.50, $40. 


In China the birth of modern mass com- 
munications comeided with the death of the 
old order. The early decades of this century 
were as vibrant as they were insecure: on the 
one hand it was the age of the enticpreneur, 
the reformer and of the revolutionary ; on the 
other, of the anarchist, the mafioso and of the 
confidence trickster. In the cities the broaden- 
ing of education and the new leisure which 
arose from the measured working day created 
a new demand for reading matter which the 
modern mechanical presses were quick to 
satisfy. 

Dr. Link’s book is a study of the middle- 
brow ‘ true life’ romances which appeared as 
a partial response to this demand. In particu- 
lar he 18 concemed with the content, publica- 
tion, authorship and readership of tho fiction 
of the Yuanyang Audie par (Mandarin Duck 
and Butterfly School), an amorphous group of 
literary hedonists who lived, some quite well, 
in cultivated idleness, by captivating and 
entertaining large audiences in the coastal 
cities He examines the formulao of successful 
Shanghai novelists (paying particular attention 
to Bao Tianxiao, Xu Zhenya and Zhang 
Непзш but mentioning many others), un- 
tangles the threads of their inspiration and 
evaluates their contribution in bridging the 
divide between the old and the new. Not only 
did the ‘ Butterfly’ authors vulgaiize the 
language, prepare the market and develop the 
magazines but they also pointed towards the 
subject matter and even schooled some of the 
progressive authors of the May 4th period (by 
whom they were subsequently reviled) He 
discusses in some detail the development of 
modern printing and the rise of the newspaper 
press, indicating the mutual dependence of 
novelist and newspaper for salary and circula- 
tion m the initial stages of packaged culture 
About the authors themselves much fascinating 
biographical information 18 given For tho 
first time cohesive attempts are made to relate 
both an author's earnings to the cost of hving 
and the cost of the product to the customer's 

cket From the formulae of best-sellers 

ink infers certam psychological traits in the 
urban readeiship and concludes that it was 
seelung solace in а rapidly changing world. In 
a final chapter he finds the ‘ Butterfly’ 
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tradition, suppressed іп 1049, re-emerging іп 
the underground novels of the Cultural 
Revolution. 

Link's study, packed as tt is with information 
of interest both to the literary and social 
historian, will become standard reading for 
students of the transitional and modern 
period. One cannot dispute his main objectives 
and he &dmits that some of his conclusions 
must remain tentative. Nevertheless, there are 
а few points of detail which invite comment. 
For example, there ts the problem of defining 
popular literature. Unadapted ‘ Butterfly 
fiction is very different from the penny 
histones which comprised the reading matter 
of the barely literate. Indeed a comparatively 
high level of literacy was neceasary to the 
enjoyment of these romances. The marked 
increase in circulation of ‘ Butterfly’ fiction 
could not have occurred without a corre- 
sponding increase іп the numbers of competent 
readers yet Link, uncharacteristically, has 
little information on this subject. He also 
plays down the significance of the Chinese 
narrative tradition (making the sinologically 
treasonable claim that popular fiction had its 
origins m eighteenth-century England) іп 
material which 1n form at least is more Chinese 
than Western. 

Link’s contention that women did not con- 
stitute à significant proportion of the ‘ Butter- 
fly ' readership 13 challengeable, too, not only 
on the grounds that the stories consisted, dis- 
proportionately, of subjects of particular in- 
terest to women but also because other early 
twentieth-century accounts confirm that 
women were avid readers of caiz: ziaren novels, 
the immediate predecessors of ‘ Butterfly’ 
fiction, As to the authors themselves, did they 
organize along masonic lines? If they were 
blackmailers, were they also part-time porno- 
graphers t In the early days was there any 
contact between them and pioneer modern 
drama troupes such as the Chunliu juch ? 
It 18 arguable, too, that a comparison with the 
Japanese experience (where a lively tradition 
of popular publishing was also suddenly 
vuppianted by the modern press) would be more 
helpful than references to Western literary 
history. The Afterword might have included 
an account of Taiwan and Hong Kong where 
the genre still flourishes. The sequence of 
entries in the glossary and bibliography is 
idiosyncratic. 

Unfettered by ideals, pulp fiction heeds no 
critics. In China it poured off the presses 
relentlessly but demand always exceeded 
supply. Link is to be commended for his 
tenacity in examining large amounts of difficult 
material and for bringing to our attention a 
neglected part of Chinese literature which, on 
account of its hybrid language and its eritical 
disfavour, 18 unlikely to be included in our 
university courses. Moreover, with the benefit 
of his hindsight we can now see modern Chinese 
literary history more in terms of a rapid 
progress than of a revolution. It is to be 
regretted that Henry MeAlesvy, ап enthu- 
siastic student and collector of ‘ Butterfly" 
material, did not lve to do full critical justice 
to this book. 

4. D. HYDER 
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ANTHONY C. Yu (tr): The journey to 
the west. Vol. 3. ix, 453 pp. Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1980. £18. 


The publication of these further 25 chapters 
of the Hsi-yu chs takes Professor Yu three- 
quarters of the way towards the completion of 
& feat comparable to those the novel itself 
chronicles. The merit accumulated thereby 
will surely see him well placed in his next 
existence, but one cannot immagine his labour 
as & trial woefully undergone. There 18 more 
fun in the Hsi-yu chi than іп any other book 
written. On the other hand, some traots in 16 
must indeed have been heavy going. The 
Buddhist and Taoist arcanery is Yu's bread 
and butter, but he might have wished that 
Monkey had not revealed himself an expert 
on medical lore (ch. 69), and that a trio of girls 
had not shown Tripitika what they could do 
with а football (ch. 72). Such di ions have 
sent him to many reference books, but by no 
means m vain: if some flowery expreasions 
still defy explanation, the possessor of hus 
translation will yet understand more as a 
result of his research than the modern reader 
of the Chinese original, to whom the jeux 
d'esprit of the sixteenth-oentury author will 
certainly be obscure. 

The rendering of colloqui&lisms seems to 
have improved over that of the first two 
volumes: given that the translator ін not 8 
native speaker of English, the general level of 
performance is іп fact very creditable. But 
some uncertainty as to when a literal transla- 
tion will do and when it will not is still in 
evidence. Yu writes, for example, ' That 
wretched ape has killed me’ (p. 297), instead 
of ‘has done for me’; and, more puzzhngly, 
‘Even a good death is not like (buru) a 
wretched existence ' (р. 218): buru here under- 

a contextual change from ‘ not like’ to 
not as good as’. Other kinds of slips are 
betrayed by the translation not making very 
good sense, as ‘takes bribes’ (p. 29) for ‘ be 
too clever by half’, and ‘ still making a fuss ' 
(p. 30) for ‘don’t know when you're beaten’. 
The fact that he oan get scatological humour 
across with little or no loss shows, however, 
that Yu's resources are not lacking; like any 
other mortal he is simply subject to occasional 
lapees. Again, that ıs not all negative: as the 
lapses of the heroes of the novel make the 
reading interesting, so too do those of the 
translator sustain the appetite of the reviewer, 
who has one more mal to make room for. 


D. E. POLLAED 


LILLIAN M. Li: China's silk trade: 
traditional industry in the modern ° 
world 1842-1937. (Havard East Asian 
Monographs, 97.) xv, 288 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Council on East Asian 
Studies, Harvard University, 1981. 


The importance of sericuiture and silk 
manufacture to China's domestic economy has 
long been recognized. Chinese silk was also 
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known to the Roman Empire and it remained 
а major export even into the present century. 
Its relative position admittedly declined 
during the second half of the nineteenth 
century, but it is a salutary reminder that as 
late as 1910, silk and silk products contributed 
more than & quarter of the total value of 
China's exports. In absolute terms, the value 
of these exports contmued to morease—from 
18 milion НК taels (1868) to 176 million in 
1920. As Dr. Li points out, this expansion 
was by no means unimpreasive and neods to 
be borne in mind in assessing the performance 
of the suk sector. The received view is that ite 
performance was a failure in terms of its 
response to the foreign trade opportunities 
available during the late nineteenth century : 
failure it may have been when compared with 
the Japanese experience, but without the 
expansion just noted, China's trade deficit 
would have been much more serious than 1t in 
fact was. 

The structure, organization and performance 
of the silk mdustry are no doubt interesting 
enough in their own right. However, a study 
such as this has a wider significance that 
should bring it to the attention of a wider 
audience than may be attracted by the book's 
title. Its focus 18 the domestic mdustry and 
its relationship to the ohallenges consequent 
upon the opening up of China by, and to, the 
West. China's failure, or inability (the choice 
of word is significant), to respond to these 
challe is well known. Its explanation 18 
less well understood: some have used theories 
of imperiahsm to explain it; others have 
pointed to supposed cultural and institutional 
constraints; still more have claimed to provide 
& purely economie analysis. The present study 
throws light on all such theories, for the 
author 18 surely right to see the silk industry's 
experience as a paradigm of that of China's 
entire foreign trade sector. 

There are clear accounts of the various 
aspects of the silk industry. The technology of 
sericulture is carefully decribed: so 18 the 
organization of the industry (embracing the 
activities of individual households, as well as 
the more complex network of manufacturing 
and trade). The significance of new tech- 
nology—above, all, the introduction of steam 
filatures—is given due attention. And not- 
withstanding the formidable problems of 
statistical availability and interpretation, Li 
undertakes the bold task of estimating both 
domestio silk output and demand. 

But it is undoubtedly in the author's analysis 
of the performance of the silk industry in 
relation to the foreign trade opportunities that 
the book makes its significant contribution. 
In brief, her thesis is that China's failure to 
maximize the trade potential of the industry 
stemmed from the lack of modernizing efforts. 
* Modernization ' here 13 to be understood not 
merely in a technological sense (indeed, tech- 
nology seems not to have been a major con- 
straint): rather, mstitutional obstacles were 
most serious. An appropriate infrastructural 
framework, within whioh a modern silk ın- 
dustry could have functioned efficiently was 
not forthcoming. The Ch'ing government 
showed itself incapable of performing the 
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necessary functions of commercial leadership 
and regulation (cf. Japan in this respect), 
while banking and credit facilities remained 
underdeveloped. And whereas in Japan (as in 
Europe), the scientific prevention of silkworm 
disease, mechanization of silk reeling and 
modern market forms gave rise to a high- 
quality, standardized product, m Chma such 
innovations were largely absent 

Stated іп these bald terms, the thesis will 
strike few as exceptional. However, іп 
developmg it, the author has interesting 
things to say about both the general debate 
surrounding the nature and causes of China's 
‘ response to the West * and some of the issues 
that impinge upon it. For example, she 
dismisses the idea that the development of silk 
manufacture during the  Ch'ing reflected 
‘sprouts of capitaliam’ (а view put forward 
by many Chinese writers in the 1950s and 
after). She also rejects the notion of Western 
ппрепаһат having been в primary deter- 
minant of China's experience. If in the ond, 
her analysis fails to convince sufficiently to 
yield any definitive answer to such problems, 
there 1s less doubt that her views will need to be 
taken into account by other scholars It may 
only be added that her text is admirably sup- 
ported by notes, glossaries and а particularly 
useful bibliography that attests to the reading 
of a wide variety of Chinese and Japancse, as 
well as English-language, materials. 

R. Е. АВН 


PauLINE YU (tr.): The poetry of Wang 
Wei. (New Translations and Com- 
mentary.) xii, 274 pp. Bloonungton, 
Indiana: Indiana University Press, 
1980. $27.50, £16.50 (paper $9.95, 
£5.95). 


Great credit is due to the author of this book 
for her immense effort іп translating, inter- 
reting and explaining so many of Wang 
Wei's poems. It is certainly a useful volume 
for students of Classical Chinese poetry to 
have, as 1% gives a close rendering of the lines 
of each poem with commentary and explana- 
tion of allusions and specialist terms. The 
Chinese text of all the poems translated 18 
iven (pp. 209-36), a facility always welcomed 
y students of smology. The poems are 
grouped as follows: сн епша and other 
literary exercises ”, ‘ Court poems’, “ Buddhist 
роми ' and ‘ Nature poems’, with an intro- 
uction to each group. These introduotions 
are a mine of information about the poet and 
his times and on the references necessary 
for the speoifio understanding of the poems in 
the group. The essay preceding the Buddhist 
poems is specially useful for those uninitiated 
to the brand of Buddhism and philosophy 
Wang Wei held on to so tenaciously. Lastly, 
it 15 important to mention that for students of 
comparative literary oriticism, ch. 1, “ Critical 
mtroduction’, offers the author's digest of 
literary oriticiam, both Eastern and Western, 
with great detail and erudition, and rt is well 
to read 1 with care and diligence. Those who 
are eager to go straight to Wang Wei's poems 
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themselves could do so without a sens» of 
madequacy even if they skipped that chapter. 

The translations contain some mistakes— 
for instance: 

Poem 9, p. 64: JE. $ is a general term for 
fine swords in Tang poetry, not а ‘ hook from 
Wu’. Wa was the ancient state famous for 
the production of fine blades. 

Poem 27, p.91: ‘The auspicious fungus 
has three purple blossoms.’ = 3 means 
‘a thrice flowermg plant’, which 18 another 
name for f # because it 18 said to flower 


three times a year. Also [ E ın the next 
line means ‘old grains’, not ‘grains dis- 
played ’. 

Poem 39, p 103: ‘The empty whiteness 
serves вв my attire’. f$ dx Г] means ' renders 
me its service ' or ‘ waits upon me’. 

Poem 45, p.107: ‘with drooping white 
hair’. ЗЕ ІҢ means ‘hair nearly white’ or 
“hair turning grey ’, not ‘ drooping ’. 

There are also some mistakes among the 
characters in the Chinese text of the poems— 
for instance : 

Poem 25, p. 213: WW should be ІН. 

Poem 26, p. 214: the author has chosen the 
reading jg} HE 'spirits ’, not Д К. 

Poem 64, р. 220: BF should be EX 

Poem 61, p. 221: fiy should be fi. 

K. P. К. WHITAK3R 


JEAN M. James (tr): Ма and son, a 
novel by Lao She. [ii], 268 pp. San 
Francisco: Chinese Materials Center, 
Іпс., 1980. $21.80. 


It was in the quiet of the library of what was 
then the School of Oriental Studies in Finsbury 
Circus that Lao She wrote his first three 
novels, which established his fame as a comio 
writer in China. Lao She (1899-1906) is the 
pen-name of Shu Ch'ing-ch'un, the С C. Shu 
whose assistance in the translation of The 
golden lotus is acknowledged by James Egerton, 
reputed to have been Lao She's closest English 
friend. The hoo Мав was written in 1920-30, 
in the last year of Lao She's five-year term as 
a lecturer at the School. It was first published 
under the title Er Ша (‘The two Mas’), and 
later as Ma xiansheng yu Ма We (“Мг Ma 
and Ma Wei’), which Jean James has rendered 
as Ma and son. 

Lao She's stay in London placed him at 8 
distance from the revolutionary ferment at 
home, while writers in China such as Mao Dun 
became active participants in polities. In his 
1935 collection of essays, An old ох and hss 
broken cart, Lao She calls himself a ‘ bystander ° 
to the revolutionary movements of his time. 
This remained true to some extent throughout 
his life and. permitted him at times to air an 
unusually ironie view of the world, but Lao 
She was, like his contemporaries, preoccupied 
with the earnest queat for national renewal, 
the quest whioh had haunted Chinese 1n- 
tellectuals for nearly a century. 
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The theme of nationalism is prominent in 
Ма and son, both in the antagonism between 
Mr. Ma and his son, who represent the old 
China and the New Youth, and also in the 
comparison of the different responses of father 
and son to the arrogance and condescension 
of the English towards them. 

Mr. Ma has reluctantly travelled to London 
with his son to take charge of a curio shop, 
followmg the death of his elder brother. At 
the age of fifty when he arrives in London, 
Mr. Ma has wasted his life in a hopeless search 
for an official post. Despite his failures and the 
abuse confronting him daily m London, he 
remains convinced of his own moral superiority 
and cultivation; he manages to maintam his 
cocoon of deliberate indifference to the un- 

leasant realty engulfing hum. When he 18 
bullied, saunted or patronized by the English, 
his response is not righteous anger but a 
demeaning desire to appease, 1f he is insulted 
by being asked how many wives he has, he 
confirms the prejudice of the taunt by answer- 
ing ‘ five or віх’. 

While Mr. Ma is thus а caricature of all that 
has made China weak, his son represents the 
revitalizing new generation who believe in the 
Western ethic of science, truth and hard 
work. Ma Wei comes to understand his 
father’s weakness and the need to strengthen 
himself morally and physically; personal 
matters such as love must be cast aside if 
Ching 13 ever to make iteelf strong and 
respected. In the end, with some reluctance, 
he breaks away from his father and from the 
hope of fulfilling his impossible love for an 
English girl. 

With the exception of an eccentric collector 
of Chinese porcelain named Dr Simon, and a 
clergyman’s daughter who has grown up in 
China, the English people who appear in the 
novel are grotesquely prejudiced against the 
Chinese ' Englishmen who have never gone 
to China think the Chinese are yellow-faced, 
clandestine schemers who always arouse 
suspicion. Englishmen who have gone to 
China regard the Chinese as filthy, smelly, 
stupid clods.’ This ignorance is based on 
sensational press stories and films demgrating 
the Chinese, it is fed by the feelings of 
superior.ty inherent at the centre of an empire, 
and 18 not to be challenged. The clergyman’s 
wife refcses to heed her daughter's advice that 
their Chinese guests will not enjoy rice cooked 
with milk and sugar; the two Mas are 
obliged to eat the humiliating rice pudding. 
The sociahsts turn out to be just as prejudiced 
as other Englishmen, despite their pretence of 
respect for the Chinese; when Ma Wei is 
wronged and stands up to an Englishman in 
а fair fight, they share in the English response 
of outrage. 

Despize the serious theme of the novel, the 
tone is mostly one of humour. The peculiarities 
of English life, such as the evening newspapers 
which are on sale at nine o'clock in the 
morning, provide plenty of humorous material. 
Most of the comedy, however, derives from 
Mr. Ma, the most successfully portrayed 
character in the novel and Lao She's favourite. 
Descriptions of Mr. Ma are gentle and ironic. 
When his wife dies, Mr. Ma us upset, but not 
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for the predictable reasons: ' to have married 
and never got his official appointment and an 
honorary title for his wife filled him with 
remorse for her departed spirit. He could not 
hold back the big tears which fell one after 
another, making his moustache all soppy like 
a wet brush '. 

Ма and son may be compared to another 
novel about racial intolerance, À passage to 
India, as С. Т. Hsia has suggested. While it 
does not have the depth and subtlety of 
Forster’s work, Ма and son deserves the wider 
readership which this first translation into 
English will bring. Following her success with 
a faithful rendering of Lao She's most famous 
novel, Rickshaw boy, Jean James has pro- 
duced another accurate and timely translation. 

JOHN BEYER 


Mirena — DorzfzgLovÁ - VELINGEROVA 
(ed): The Chinese novel at the turn of 
the century. vii, [252] pp. Toronto, 
Buffalo, London: University of 
Toronto Press, 1980. $30. 


The novels of the Late Chung are not 
frequently studied by students of Chinese 
hterature outside China. Even in China many 
will hold the opmion that their literary merit 
1$ debatable. It 1s true that there are few 
outstanding works, and many Chinese scholars 
take the view that as a whole they go to prove 
that novels written in the vernacular and in 
the episodic form have come to the end of the 
Іше, and that the kind of material that supplied 
such a form has long been exhausted. One of 
the reasons that their hterary ment 18 de- 
batable 1s that many of the novels were 
published in а serialized form in daily papers 
or magazines. Their primary апп was to 
entertain readers and entice them to read on. 
Often writers used real persons as basis for the 
portrayal of their characters. The libel law was 
at the time somewhat ambiguous. Those who 
found out that ther private lives had been 
fictionalized and documented slanderously 
dared not protest or pursue the matter, as the 
only way to silence scandal of this kand was to 
let sleeping dogs he. 

Some of the authors of these stories were 
thus unscrupulously satisfying public pru- 
nenoe; nevertheless, from a sooial-historical 
point of view the stories provide a dramatic 
documentation of the time. Some authors, 
on the other hand, were genuinely trying to 
expose social abuses and writing satires, such 
as, for example, The travels of Lao Ts‘an and 
Kuan-ch'ang heven-hesng chi. The former was 
prompted by new ideas from the West and 
demonstrates a new humanism, the latter 18 a 
collection of stories set behind the scenes of the 
world of officialdom. All these novels, good 
and bad, are not dissimilar to contemporary 
literature іш China after the fall of the ' Gang 
of Four ’, with its so-called ‘ wound ’ literature 
which portrays the dark side of the society and 
events of the last decade or so obscured to 
readers 02 newspapers and official publications. 

The book under review consists of nine 
easays from different contributors with an 
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introduction by the editor, who is also a con- 
tributor; there are also notes, biographies of 
authors, а bibliography and a glossary. The 
scholarliness and thoughtfulness of the editor, 
Milena Dole£elová-Vehngerová, permeates the 
whole book and in particular, her own con- 
tnbutions, one on the ‘Typology of plot 
structures in Late Ch'ing novels’ and the 
other on ' Narrative modes in Late Ch'ing 
novels’, show her attachment to and appre- 
ciation of this genre. The first essay, “Тһе 
rise of “ New Fiction"! by Shu-ying Tsau, 
provides the literary background of the Late 
Ch'ing novels. Two essays by Donald Holoch, 
one on Kuan-ch‘ang haen-hsing chi ( The 
bureaucrats’) and one on The travels of Lao 
Ts‘an, the two outstanding works of the 
period, give much insight into the genre of 
exposure novels in à highly readable and in- 
formative style. An essay on ‘ Time in nine 
murders : estern influence and domeatic 
tradition’ by Gilbert Chee Fun Fong 18 an 
intriguing study of time sequence in Clau 
ming chiyuan; his arguments are not, 
however, wholly convineing. 

Altogether this book 18 ап interesting and 
worthy addition to the reference shelf 

YIN O. LIU 


JOHN M. CHIN: The Sarawak Chinese 
(Oxford in Asia Paperbacks. xvi, 
158рр., 6 plates. Kuala Lumpur, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, 1981 
£1.15. 


The literature on the Overseas or Nanyang 
Chinese m South-East Asi, although hardl 
comprehensive, 18 substantial, and data avail- 
able on theSarawak Chinese in particular are by 
no means inconsequential. John Chin, a former 
Principal Welfare Officer of the Ministry of 
Welfare Services in Sarawak, has provided ns 
with a Chinese perspective on the history of 
this state, which has up to now been pre- 
occupied with the Brooke Raj and the Ibans. 
Chin does not present very much new historical 
information on the Sarawak Chmese, but he 
brings together diverse material on them to 
provide a delightful little introduction for the 
general reader. The author's succinot and 
straightforward use of the English language 
makes this an enjoyable and very readable 
book. 

Chin takes us briefly through the pre- 
colonial history of Chinese maritime contacts 
with South-East Asia, and then considers the 
early social and political organization of 
Chinese immigrant communities, especially the 
kongsi system in the West Borneo goldfields, 
established from about the mid eighteenth 
century. With the eventual destruction of the 
kongs by the Dutch in the 1850s, Chin traces 
the events leading up to a significant landmark 
in Sarawak history—the Chinese rebellion of 
1857. The following sectaon of the book deals 
with post-rebellion pioneers in Sarawak—the 
wealthy and mfluential Chinese leaders who 
had close political and economic ties with the 
Brookes. Chin also looks at the period from 
the 1860s to the Japanese occupation, which 
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saw substantial Chinese immugration to 
Sarawak, and particularly the development of 
agriculture by Foochow settlers in the Rejang 
basin. After examining pre-war Chinese вооа! 
and economic organization, Chin finally con- 
siders the Japanese occupation and the 
development of Chinese political consciousness 
and their involvement in political parties after 
the war. 

As a sociologist I found Chin's chapters on 
Chinese social organization the most m- 
teresting The author gives us a brief account 
of the early Longs or ‘communal partner- 
ships’ in the Borneo goldfields, established to 
protect Chinese mining rights and land con- 
cessions, to provide welfare services and to 
administer and preserve law and order among 
the Chinese population itself. He mentions 
kongst relations with the Triad secret society, 
and the organizational bases of the kongas in 
clan, dialect and district ties, In this con- 
nexion I think Chin could have referred with 
profit to James C. Jackson’s excellent study 
Chinese in the West Borneo goldfields (1970) for 
additional material on gold-mining activities 
and associated organizational arrangements. 
In his discussion of post-kongss social organiza- 
tion Chin gives useful material to complement 
Tien Ju-kang's impressive early sociological 
analysis The Chinese of Sarawak а stucy of 
social structure (1953). Chin draws attention 
to the importance of Chinese economie power 
in determining the leadership struoture; іп 
this regard he also presents an outline of 
Chinese вооа! stratification, oomprising lowly 
rural labourers and agriculturalists linked by 
means of commercial exchange and credit-debt 
relations to rural shopkeepers, who are in turn 
subordinated to urban traders and ultimately 
to & few powerful families of internationally- 
conneoted importers and exporters and in- 
dustrialists. Chin also examines clan and 
community associations, the vital importance 
of education in Chinese society, and the role of 
associations in providing school facilities, 
Much of this description will be familier to 
those who have read studies of Chinese social 
organization їп other parts of South-East Asia 
(e.g. Skinner's work on Thailand, Freedman's 
on Malaya and Singapore and Wilmott's on 
Cambodia). 

To fill out this study of Sarawak Chinese 
society Chin records interesting personal 
histories of important Chinese leaders. The key 
role of а few wealthy and influential families 
ean be seen in Chin’s sketch of the career and 
descendants of Ong Ewe Hai (1818-89), a 
Hokkien merchant of Kuching who was a 
trusted adviser of Rajah James and the head 
of the Sarawak Chinese community at that 
time. His son, Ong Tiang Swee (1864-1950) 
was also made Kapitan China, and was one of 
the most emment of the Chinese under the 
second and third Rajahs, Charles and Charles 
Vyner. Finally, Tiang Swee’s grandson, Ong 
Kee Hu, figured в cantly ш Sarawak’s 
post-war political and economic Ше. I would 

ave liked rather more information on the 
careers of prominent Chinese leaders and ол the 
kinship and other relations within and between 
important Chinese families who contributed to 
the shaping of Sarawak Chinese history. To 
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this end Chin might have used Dr. Chiang 
Liu’s article ° Chinese pioneers A.D. 1900: the 
new Foochow settlement of Sarawak ' (Sarawak 
Auseum Journal, 1955, 536-48), which gives 
data on Wong Nau Siong, the scholar, Methodist 
and leader of the Foochow settlers ш the Sibu 
area. 

In any popular general introduction one 
cannot expect exhaustive coverage and 
detailed analysis of the subject. John Chin's 
book gives а number of clues as to what future 
research would be desirable on the Chinese іп 
Sarawak. Nevertheless, a from Jackson’s 
and Chiang’s work referred to above, there are 
other studies already undertaken on Sarawak 
Chinese of which Chin might have taken stock. 
James Jackson’s gene book Sarawak: а 
geographical survey of a developing state (1968) 
has many references to Chinese history and 
economio activities in the state, and Lee Yong 
Leng has written on the Chinese in his Popula- 
tron and settlement in Sarawak (1970, oh. vı 
and his article ‘ The Chinese in Sarawek (an 
Brunei) ` (Sarawak Museum Journal, 1904, 
616-32). І was also a little surprised not to see 
any references in Chin’s book to Michael 
Leigh’s economic and political analysis The 
Chinese community of Sarawak a study of 
communal relations (19641 and Justus M. van 
der Kroef's series of papers on Chinese Com- 
munism in the area (1984, 1960, 1988). Of 
course, there are also unpublished theses 
dealing wholly or partly with the Sarawak 
Chmese and which deserve our attention— 
Gale Dixon’s study of Chinese landscapes m 
Rural ssttlement in Sarawak (Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Oregon, 1972); Richard Fidler's 
Kanopi ат overseas Chinese community in 
Borneo (Ph.D. thesis, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1973); Fidler also has papers in the 
Sarawak Museum Journal on Kanowit and 
the general problem of 'pluralism' (1972, 
1976); and Craig Lockard's Chinese immigra- 
hon nto Sarawak 1868-1917 (M.A. thesis, 
University of Hawaii, 1967) and his The South- 
east Anan town in historical perspective: а 
social history of Kuching, Malaysia, 1820— 
1970 (Ph.D. thesis, University of Wisconsin 
1973). 

I ean recommend Chin's book. It 1s a useful 
introductory text to а fasomating and complex 
subject, but it should be seen m the context of 
what has already been written on the Sarawak 
Chinese. 

VICTOR T. KING 


Noriko Miura Lippir: Reality and 
fiction in modern Japanese literature. 
xi, 219 pp. White Plains, N.Y.: M. E. 
Sharpe, Inc., 1980. $20. 


With its wide range of topics Reahiy and 
fiction in modern Japanese literature reads 
better as a collection of essays on the subject 
of modern Japanese literature (some of the 
chapters had in fact previously been published 
as separate articles) than a pes du narrative. 
The overall theme uniting the individual 
studies 18 provided, to usa the author's words, 
‘by focusing on three of the most basic 
concerns of modern Japanese writers: the 
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relation between their art (literature) and 
themselves, the relation between their art and 
social and historical reality, and the relation of 
their art (and themselves) to Japan's cultural 
tradition”. These concerns underlie the 
aesthetic and ideological debates of the 
modern period and may, according to the 
author, be regarded as the definmg charac- 
teristic of modern Japanese literature. 

Thus the mam perspective of the book 18 
clearly stated for the reader, but he 18 never- 
theless allowed to follow the development of 
modern Japanese literature in a largely 
chronological fashion as the arrangement of 
the chapters progresses from the naturalistic 
І-поуві through sections on the aesthetic, 
modernist and proletarian movements of pre- 
war Japan up to the most recent post-war 
trends. 

The first and longest chapter deals with the 
phenomenon of the autobiographical I-novel 
of the Меп} ета. The author sifts through the 
multitude of issues and critical opinions 
clustered around this uniquely Japanese 
literary genre, whose significance for modern 
Japanese literature cannot be overemphasized. 
The naturalistic and confessional I-novel, 
supplemented m the Taisho period by 1t8 more 
refined and contemplative variant, the shinkyd 
shdsetsu, continued to be the dominant form 
of Japanese prose writing until the emergence 
of proletarian literature in the Showa period. 
It became а heavy burden on generations of 
younger wnters who had to take the I-novel 
as ther point of departure and frame of 
reference, and 15 determined the major issues 
with which modern Japanese literature has 
been confronted ever since. 

The close relationship between Ше and art 
іп the I-novel made the distinction between 
reality and fiction diffioult. Much criticism 
of the I-novel, writes Noriko Lippit, stems 
from the fact that critics failed to see it as в 
form independent from the writers’ lives and 
were guilty of a simplistic identification of the 
protagonist with the author. In an attempt to 
upgrade the status of the I-novel, she analyses 
Tayams Katai’s Futon and finds it acceptable 
as a work of fiction in that the author, far 
from just copying the reality of his life, used a 
critical perspective in portraying the protagon- 
ist and thus succeeded іп representing the fate 
of the Maij: writer and intellectual. Yet she 
suggests through the title of her own book that 
much of modern Japanese literary history can 
be seen in the light of this precarious balance 
between reality and fiction. The issue came 
into focus in the famous theoretical dispute, 
the so-called ‘plot controversy’ between 
Akutagawa Ryünosuke and Tanizaki Juni 
chird, two prominent exponents of the aesthetic 
movement. Akutagawa, undoubtedly one of 
the most successful short story writers in 
modern Japan, could not completely b 
the problem of the author-sto er relation- 
ship. In: the final stage of Ше (ended 
abruptly by suicide in 1927) he rebelled 
against the de-humanizing effects of the search 
for perfect art, denying in the dispute with 
Tanisaki his past achievement іп favour of a 
more direct expression of self in the novel. 

Despite Akutagawa’s forebodings, the trend 
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was reversed and those who are considered 
today the most eminent writers in modern 
Japanese literature—Tanizaki, Kawabata, 
Mishima—emerged from the aesthetic move- 
ment. Charaotermtically, the striving towards 
artistic perfection turned the writers away 
from the reality of modern Japan. The exotic 
and the grotesque, the exploration of the realm 
of sensual beauty and eroticism became their 
major themes as they sought inspiration in 
traditional Japanese and other oriental philo- 
sophy and culture. It 18 interesting that most 
of them found themselves in the earlier stages 
of their lives under the strong influence of 
Western fin de siècle aestheticism and dark 
romanticism (illustrated here by two com- 
arative case studies) only to return to 
Japanese tradition later in life. In this 
context of the relation between art and 
tradition, Noriko Lippit has provided a useful 
analysis of the meaning of individual works, 
particularly of those available to the Western 
reader m translation. In doing so she ооп- 
siderably enhances our understanding of what 
undoubtedly are the major themes and pre- 
ocoupations of modern Japanese literature. 
Of equal interest to the reader are the 
chapters on the writers of the modernist and 
proletarian movements (Kayıt Motoyird, Yoko- 
mitsu Ruchi and Miyamoto Yuriko), the 
representative trends of the turbulent Showa 
period. Both reverted to the I-novels as it 
was the only model of Japanese literature 
dealing with realty available to them, and 
both succeeded in transcending ıt, in the case 
of modernism by insisting on & psychological 
realism that went beyond the superficial 
description of realty, and in the case of 
Marxist writers by interlaemg the tradition of 
the I-novel with a historical and social commit- 
ment derived from their political activities. 
The final blow to the I-novel was, however, 
delivered by the post-war writers. Mishima 
Yukio in Confessions of a mask succeeded in a 


convincing matization of the self, thus 
creating a ‘perfect fictional work of con- 
fession’. Tomioka Taeko produced in the 


1970s work m which, within what appeared 
superficially to be an I-novel shell, a critical 
and dramatic appreciation of the artist and 
hus art takes place. 

Thus the general picture which emerges 
from Reality and fiction in modern Japanese 
literature is that of a literature very much pre- 
occupied with the relation of art to the artist’s 
self, of a literature least successful when trying 
to absorb social reality and a literature that 
has been most creative and resourceful when 
evoking the powerful link with tradition. 

IRENA POWELL 


lan Нгрко Levy (tr.): The ten thousand 
leaves: a translation of the Maw ydshi, 
Japan’s premier anthology of classtcal 
poetry. Vol. т. (Princeton Library of 
Asian Translations.) [vii], 409 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1981. £15.20. 
The virtually sacred status of the Man’ydshi 
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es the earlest collection of Japanese poetry, 
treasure house of the essential Japanese spirit 
&nd monument to the first flowering of the 
Japanese poetic genius must be daunting to 
any would-be translator, Add to this the sheer 
length, over 4,500 poems, and the accreted 
weight of a thousand years of scholarship, and 
none but the most dedicated and courageous 
would dare to try ther hand. This perhaps 
explains why a complete translation 18 long 
overdue. The two previous attempts, by 
E. J. Pierson and H. H. Honda, are notable 
more for their peculiarities than for their 
success. 

Up till now the gap has been filled by the 
рыны translation sponsored by the Nihon 

akujutsu Shinkókai, entitled The Manyoshü 
and first published in 1940. Consisting of one 
thousand poems, including ali the best and 
most famous, 16 does manage to convey the 
variety and richness of the collection as а 
whole. The translations are of high quality, 
due in large measure to the participation of 
the poet Ralph Hodgson, who ensured that 
the English versions are not only natural but 
also sound like poetry. Many of his lines sing 
out with a moving voice and а haunting 
rhythm. But books do become outdated: 
fashions in translation change, and scholarship 
advances. Man'yó studies in Japan (and in 
the West) have made spectaoular gains over 
the last forty years, many previously doubtful 
readings have been elucidated, gaps in know- 
ledge have been filled, and old interpretations 
have been corrected in the light of new 
discoveries. À new and complete translation 
is, therefore, needed; but 16 must be em- 
phasized that this old, partial translation will 
still be considered a standard work, and 16 18 
8 standard by which new translations must be 
judged. 

Professor Levy has certainly made full and 
careful use of recent scholarship, though his 
book 18 aimed at the general reader rather than 
the specialist scholar. The short introduction 
18 evocative rather than analytical. Tt contains 
little exposition of scholarly concerns, although 
it does make passmg mention of some im- 
portant theories such as the derivation of the 
tanka form from the sedóka and not from the 
chôka, and the Korean ornigms of the poet 
Okura. But what ıt sets out to do it foes 
excellently : the spirit and background of the 
collection, the attitude of the poets to the 
world about them and to their gods and rulers, 
their sense of ritual and observance are all 
beautifully brought to hfe, while enough m- 
formation is given on such things as prosody 
and mdividual poets for a general reader to 
feel adequately prepared for the text itself. 

The translations form the bulk of Levy's 
work. Like all translators, he has had to take 
certain decisions at the outset, and one of 
intense interest to any reader with even the 
least knowledge of the Man'yóshü 18 how to 
treat makura kotoba, or pillow words, the fixed 
epithets that are one of the glories of man'yó 
diction and rhetorio and a thorn in the flesh 
of any translator. Levy has, nghtly, trans- 
lated them all with serupulous care, attempting 
to keep the imagistic effect as close as possible 
to the original and omitting only those whose 
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meanings are totally obsoure. On the whole, he 
has been successful, and the pilow words 
retain in the English versions some of the 
rich effest they have ш the original Japanese, 
although not all his renderings are equally 
fehoitous. 

In the matter of form—a long-standing and 
vexed question—Levy has permitted himself 
a certain freedom, in that his tanka have from 
four to six hnes—though a large number keep 
to the five lines of the onginal—and his chóka 
emerge with a total number of lines close to 
but not exactly the same as the Japanese. He 
also makes use of subsidiary or half lines, 
which add to the variety and sense of emotional 
pointing. Although there is much to be said 
in favour of the discipline of using a more 
fixed form, the variety used hy Levy is not 
great enough to be startling and does help to 
avoid the feeling of monotony that might be 
induced in & Western reader by page after 
page of the same form. 

The most crucial decision of all 18 the choice 
of diction and mode. Levy has eschewed 
almost all rhetorical flourishes or attempts to 
be overtly ‘poetic’, producing a rather 
modern simplicity and austerity that at first 
sight may seem disappointing, but turns out 
to be curiously compelling. In individual 
poems the effect can seem at times too plam, 
even prosaic, and one wishes sometimes for 
lines that sing out with the heightened lan- 
guage and rhythm that English 18 capable of— 
the Japanese, after all, is heightened language 
of great beauty. But as poem follows poem in 
the translation, the directness, dignity and 
often plaintive appeal of the originals do 
emerge in the English. One of Levy's achieve- 
ments is his sense of flow: hus chóka reflect 
the onward pressing, sinuous syntax of the 
Japanese (e.g. in poem 804), and one can read 
from one poem to another with a sense of 
enjoyment that springs from the collection as 
& whole as well as from the individual poems. 

However, the translations are marred with 
surprising frequenoy by an unfortunate or 
insensitive use of words or phrasing that jars 
the reader's sensibilities. For instance, in the 
delightful love poem that opens the colleotion, 
the man addresses his girl * with your shovel/ 
with your pretty shovel’, producing images of 
& labourer rather than а ooy maiden. Іп the 
prose introduction to poem 794 and in poem 
804, we read of maidens’ ‘crimson faces’, 
when all that 1з meant is the rosy flush of 

outh. He seems unaware of the bathos when 

e haa Okura saying, ‘ Afflictions pile one upon 
another, and dreadful news gathers in a heap ’. 
(Preface to poem 783.) Among pillow words 
we have the pathological-sounding ‘ soul- 
swollen ’ for tamakiwaru and ' burmshed/slick 
as a true, clear mirror ' for masokagami/togishs, 
where ‘slick’ has associations of unsavoury 
smoothness, slrpperiness and cleverness quite 
at variance with the image of purity intended 
by the Japanese. Levy also has an annoying 
tendency to com new uses for words when 
such coinmgs are not justified by any rhetorical 
effect and are often rebarbative іп themselves. 
Examples are: ‘intake’ used as & verb for 
‘consume’ or ‘ partake of’ in ‘ the food and 
drink I intake’ (prose essay preceding poem 
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807) and 'lined hus well woven sleeves with 
hers’ (poem 196), where ‘lined’ could imply 
some sort of tailoring operation but seems 
intended to mean ' line up’ (for a similar use, 
see poem 4), since the Japanese кошау 
means ‘Joined his well woven sleeves wit. 
hers ', sleeves serving as & metonym for hands 
or arms. Occasionally, Levy abandons his 
chosen simplicity and uses over-ornate diction 
in rather inappropriate places, as when he 
translates kawa no oto kiyosht (pure is the 
river's sound) as ‘ and crystalline sounds the 
river's purl ’ (poem 571). 

There are also translations that do not 
appear to match the originals fully. With such 
a competent and painstaking translator as 
Levy, one hesitates to talk of mistrenslation, 
but one can talk of perverse interpretations. 
For instance, poem 327 reads: ' Why, when 
I take this/out to the offing/and toss 1t in the 
ocean,/does 1t come ba to hfe?' This 
reda & hypothetical and а conjectural in- 

ection, and should read: ' Even if I were to 
take this out to the offing and toss it m the 
ocean, why should it come back to hfe?’ 
which makes more sense of the situation and 
gives some point to the poem. There are also 
instances where lines of the original have been 
omitted from the translation, as, for example, 
in poems б, 324 and 904, which are lac! 
two, four and six lines of the origin 
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ut 16 18 easy to criticize and not easy to 
translate almost a thousand poems with con- 
aistent style and quality. If one can overlook 
the unfortunate flaws of the sort mentioned 
above, the translations are effective; there 
are many excellent turns of phrase, and many 
poems could be singled out as particularly 
good, Some personal favourites are poem 800, 
which ін a fine treatment of a potentially 
difficult poem, one of Okura’s homilies, and 
poems 534, 698 and 716. 

Lastly, it must be said that the book is 
excellently produced, misprints are few, and 
the black and white Photographs placed here 
and there in the text reınforce the feeling of 
atmospher:o richness. The final verdict must 
await the publication of all four volumes, but 
this is quite an attractive beginning. 

PHILLIP HARRIES 


InwELA HiJrya-KIRSOBNEREIT: Selbst- 
enibloflungsrituale: zur Theorie und 
Geschichte der autobiographischen Gat- 
tung ‘ Shishdsetsu’ in der modernen 
japanischen Literatur. хі, 288 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1981. DM 64. 

It is a sobering fact that we have had to 
wait so long for а proper treatment of the 
major modern Japanese prose genre, but what- 
ever the reasons the wait has been worth it. 
At last we have a book that deals in detail 
with the sAishósetsu, its nature, its develop- 
ment, and above all its significance. This book 
15 & major contribution and represents by far 
the most sophisticated study of modern 
Japanese literature since Masao Miyoshi’s 
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Accomplices of silence It should become 
required reading for all serious students of 
Japanese literature, во much во that an 
English translation would seem to be called for. 

The book begins by covering the emergence 
of Katai’s Futon and immediately goes to the 
heart of the matter, devoting considerable 
space to a discussion of Futon’s reception Its 
importance lies not so much in its theme or its 
style as ш the kind of reading given to 1t by 
reviewers for the journal Waseda Bungaku. It 
is here that the secondary hterature serves the 
author best—Wada Kingo, for instance, is 
rightly prominent—for whatever complaints 
one might have about the style of normal 
Japanese critical discourse, attention to detail 
and interest in the aesthetics of reception are 
not among them. It 1s revealing that the 
author felt no need for recourse to Jauss here 
but rather in later discussions of the concept 
of genre itself. 

Chapter п describes how four important 
Japanese critics have written on the subject of 
ehishõsetsu, Kobayashi Hideo, Ito Sei, Naka- 
mura Mitsuo and Hirano Ken, and we are 
also given a welcome bibliographic study of the 
relevant secondary literature. Here one sees 
emerging the fact that very few Japanese 
writers, be they novelists or critics, have 
remained untouched by the form itself; the 
critical stance 18 invariably one of a polemical 
nature. Chapter ш deals with how the concept 
and the word itself arose in the first instance, 
how it became the centre of much discussion 
in the early 1920s and later, and how it 18 now 
defined. ere, too, we find an interesting 
attempt to isolate and define the major 
features of the genre as system. Chapter iv 
discusses eight representative works ranging 
from Iwano Hómei's T'andeki (1909) to Miura 
Teteuró's Shinobugawa (1960), identifying 
those characteristics that are both peculiar to 
each and that also help us define them as 
shishdsetsu. Lastly the author discusses how 
‘this public ritual of confession and self- 
revelation ' functions in the wider context of 
cultural communications. 

There is іп this book an impressive grasp of 
the subject and the critical problems involved 
in such an exercise. The author knows which 
questions to ask and brings to her work an 
acute awareness of the difficulties. Occasion- 
ally these are underestimated, or perhaps just 
underplayed. А major aim of the book 18 to 
provide a satisfactory working definition of 
the shishdseteu ва genre, a definition that has 
been if an actively avoided by Japanese 
oritics. This k is at first sight rather 
surprising, but the very ubiquitousness of the 
presuppositions that underlie the author/ 
reader contract in this case means that 
Japanese critics are themselves ‘trapped in 
the fine mesh of shishüsetsu norma’ 
(p. 78) and hence find it difficult to see the 
matter in larger perspective. The author is 
somewhat enti of this ‘hermeneutic 
innocence ’, but her own attempt at a defini- 
tion reduces the matter to one of facticity and 
narrative perspective, and one comes away 
with the sneaking feeling that genres may be 
more trouble than they are worth; that the 
Japanese unwillingness to indulge in genre 
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theory of this nature has somethmg to say 
for it. Her complaint that we lack an all. 
encompassmg definition and instead tend to 
find little more than studies of ‘ the shsshdsetsu- 
like character of various different works’ 
(p. 57) almost gives the game away. It could 
be that the shtshésetsu 18 not really a genre at 
all, but rather the dominant mode of reading 
in modern Japan. 

But whatever one thinks of the feasibility 
of genre theory and the appropriateness of it 
here, there can be no doubt that the attempt 
brings with it much of vital interest. This 18 
a carefully written book; care with dates and 
care with terminology. Words like ‘ influence ° 
and ‘musunderstanding’ are replaced by 
the more truly descriptive Ч unashamedly 
Goethean ‘east-west elective affinities’ | 
Perhaps the author's greatest contribution, 
however, lies in her constant attempt to relate 
her observations to the wider cultural context. 
The assumptions that he behind the рго- 
duction and continued consumption of shishó- 
setsu are not only central to much of Japanese 
thinking about hterature, but should also be 
of great interest to anyone studying literature 
ag one of a series of interlocking semiotio 
үп. On the basis of this book one might 

ost be tempted to say that the study of 
ese literature in the West 18 at 
inning to reach some kind of 


modern Ja 

long last 

maturity. 
RIOHARD BOWBING 


J. M. Bonn and А. D. 8. ROBERTS 
(comp.): A union list of Japanese 
local histories w British libraries. 
xvii, 406 pp. Oxford: Bodleian 
Library, 1981. £12. 


An important, but often ignored, feature of 
Japan is local pride, one expression of which 
has been the vigorous activity of local his- 
torians and the production not only of more 
than one series of multi-volume histories for 
virtually every prefecture but also of individual 
histories of a va e number of oities, towns, 
shires (gun) and vi . Some ides of the 
scale of local history output 1s given by the 
fact that, although the six interested British 
libraries have acquired опу a limited pro- 
portion of it, the lst of their holdıngs compiled 
in this book runs to 368 pages, with about ten 
titles per page on average. Even at this 
length, however, the list is not entirely 
exhaustive for it does not (and could not 
reasonably be expected to) include the con- 
siderable number of works which, despite 
having в general title, are substantially based 
on the study of one area, What ıt does cover 
are those books the titles of which refer to 
partioular regions or localities, and these are 
sensibly divided, firstly, into those deal 
with Japan's major regions, and secondly, али 
separately, by prefecture, with smaller units 
coming under the prefecture of which they 
form а part. The essential details of title and 
author are given both in Japanese characters 
and romanization, together with the place and 
date of publication, and although there is no 
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attempt at evaluation, a useful general 
perspective is provided by a short but регсер- 
tive mtroduction. Indexes of places covered 
and obsolete place names further add to the 
value of this compilation, which should be 
greatly appreciated by those in Britain working 
on Japanese history or in related fields. Not 
only will it make them aware of items held in 
institutions other than their own, 1t may well 
bring to their attention volumes which they 
have failed to notice in their own umversity 
libraries. 

The picture of British library collections of 
Japanese local history which emerges from 
this list shows, in general, а reasonably 
balanced coverage. Even relatively neglected 
prefeotures such as Kagawa, Miyazaki, Saga, 
Tokuskima, Yamagata, Totton, Yamanaahi, 
Akita, Aomori, Ehime, Kóchi, and Oita have 
entries of between two and four pages, which, 
although fewer than the twelve pages for 
Osaka, the fifteen for Кубіо and the twenty- 
seven for 'Tokyó, are not markedly dıs- 
proportionate in view of their peripheral 
position or size of population. What is some- 
what surprising is that the entries for the even 
more peripheral areas of Okinawa and Hok- 
kaidó should run to twenty-three and thirty- 
two pages respeotively. Part of the explana- 
tion may he їп the special interest of Hokkaido 
as the main region inhabited by the Ainu. 
Studies of the history and culture of this race 
have been particularly collected by one of the 
two libraries with extensive local lustory 
holdings, that of SOAS, although in general 
the SOAS library appears to have maintained 
в comprehensive acquisition policy. The other 
major colleotion, that of the Bodleian Library, 
seems shghtly less comprehensive but is 
exceptionally strong in recent official or semi- 
official histories of prefeotures (a particularly 
important category), cities, towns, wards, 
shires and v Of the less extensive 
collections, that of Cambridge University 
appears to be fairly comprehensive, whereas 
Sheffield specializes in economic and soctal 
history. the Ashmolean in art, architecture, 
and archaeology, and the British Library in 
official prefeotural histories, notably those 
dealing with prefeotural assemblies, education, 
and the police. The most common type of 
publication 18 the undifferentiated history of 
a particular place or area; but the list shows 
that many particular aspects of history, from 
food and clothing and popular beliefs to land 
reform and the effects of wartime bombing, 
have been treated in local or regional terms. 
Reprinted primary source materials are also 
not uncommon; regrettably, however, 16 has 
to be noted that one of the moet valuable 
sources for modern historians and social 
scientists—local newspapers—is conspiouous 
by 1ts almost complete absence from the list, 

A. L. BIMS 


D. К. Wippzss and R. F. WOLPERT 
(ed.3: Music and tradition: essays on 
Asan and other musics presented to 
Laurence Picken. xi, 244 pp. Cam- 
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bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1981. £25. 


This is the second volume of scholarly 
studies on music to be presented to Laurence 
Picken. The first, a special number of the 
American journal Asian Music (Vol. ут, 1975), 
contained. essays by an international group of 
scholars in honour of Dr. Picken’s achieve- 
ments іп Asian musical scholarship. This 
second festschrift contains nine essays by 
Picken’s close associates, either students or 
recent collaborators. The cast of authors 
closely resembles that of the journal Afusica 
Asiaisca, edited by Picken, and indeed there 
are many close connexions of content with 
materials already presented in the journal. 

The volume contains substantial and 
importan; contributions, roughly divided into 
three categories: studies of early notated 
sources (Condit, Marett, and Wolpert), analysis 
of curren; performed music (Mitani, Widdess, 
and Durán) and the early iconographical 
history of instruments (Turnbull, Williamson, 
and Lawson). Some А the essays in the first 
and second categories offer further exposition 
of and support for Picken’s theory of musical 
evolution in Asia (preservation of ancestral 
traits in slowed-down form). Nearly all the 
essays contam beautifully prepared and 
extended musical examples, and most have 
useful glossaries. 

The topics covered in the book are too 
diverse and mdividually detailed for a single 
reviewer to be able to comment competently 
on all the contributions, and the following 
observations are more descriptive than 
evaluative. 

Jonathan Condit’s ‘Two Song-dynasty 
Chinese tunes preserved in Korea’ attempts a 
reconstruction of the original Chinese forms of 
two pieces still in the Korean court musio 
repertory. This is an important article which 
continues Condit’s earlier published explora- 
tions, and 1% will be of special interest to 
students of both Korean and Chmese music. 
While the reconstruction 18 convincing, Condit 
though to consult only Korean sources, even 
t some corroboration 18 available in a 

r of Chinese sources. One annoying 

pro есе ін the abbreviation of titles from 

nghsh translations of Chinese and Korean 

originals, so that, for example, T'aeak hubo is 

referred to as LBGM (for Latter Book of Greai 

Music), confusing to anyone familiar with the 
souroes being discussed. 

Allan Marett, in * “ Banshiki Sangun ” and 
* Shöenraku ”: metrical structure and nota- 
tion of two Tang-musio melodies for flute’, 
analyses and transoribes two pieces from a 
Japanese source of the tenth century. He 
discovers surprisingly complex metrical struc- 
ture and argues for more rapid temp: than in 
current performances of fógaku. The article 
provides useful interpretations of tablature 
and rhythmic bols. 

Rembrandt Wolpert’s article, “ Tang-music 
(Tógaku) manuscripts for lute and their inter- 
relationships ', consists primarily of transorip- 
tions (47 out of 51 pages). It is part of a much 
larger study and rather incomplete on ita own. 
But he does provide us the remarkable con- 
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clusion that, based on a comparison of four 
sources, ‘The 'Tang-musio manusoripts for 
lute thus present an unbroken tradition of 
sources extending over more than 1100 years’ 
(p.72). One unfortunate omussion is the 
romanmation and translation of the titles of 
the transcribed pieces of musto. 

Yoko Mitani's 'Some melodio features of 
Chinese qin music’ is rather mustitled, as the 
artiole is closer to a general introduction to all 
aspects of gin music. But such an introduction 
18 welcome, especially from someone with 
Mitam’s wide knowledge of East Asian zithers 
(see her Higashi ajia koto no kenkyu (Study of 
long zithers and their music in the Far East), 
Tokyo: Zen ongakufu shuppansha, 1980). 
She handles the description of rhythm and 
metre rather well, considering the thorny 
problem. 1t poses: Western musical termino- 
ogy tends to foster a wrong state of musical 
mind, so that flexible rhythm and metre, such 
as encountered in (уз music, tend to be 
described in English as deviations from в 
proper norm (which ıs an incorrect view). 
One questions, however, whether such flexi- 
bility of rhythm and metre is, as Mitam 
asserts, unique to gi» music (p. 139). 

Richard Widdess, іп ‘ Aspects of form in 
North Indian äläp and dhrupad’, tackles the 
complex problem of form in improvized musto 
and whether his deduced form has an historical 

. He discusses the process (‘ internal 
scalar expansion ') of exploring and exposing 
the nature of a rag in the improvized prelude 
rägäläp, and his descriptions should be required 
reading for anyone investigating North Indian 
musie or, more broadly, teohniques of impro- 
vization. Numerous impressive transcriptions 
from performances are included. Widdess con- 
cludes that the present forms of the improvized 
Шар and relatively fixed dhrupad composition 
preserve forms which have been current for at 
least six hundred years. 

Lucy Durán's ‘ Theme and variation іп kora 
music ° pions a general introduction to the 
musio of the Кога as played by the Manding 
peoples of West Africa, together with an 
analysis of the performing techniques and 
variation procedures exemplified by a single 
piece performed by Amadu Bansang Jobate. 
This article is а solid foundation for what one 
hopes will be a more extended treatment m the 
future. 

Harvey Turnbul's ‘A Sogdian friction- 
chordophone’ is a substantial exercise іп 
musical iconography ('friotion-chordophone ' 
is presumably the correct way to say the more 
obvious 'bowed string instrument") While 
this study buids up to concluding that & 
sixth-century wall-painting depicts a lute 
played with a friction-stick, it describes m the 
process a large number of related icons and 
says a fair amount about the early use of 
pleotra on string instruments. Turnbull 
makes the case that the friction excitation of 
а string is more likely to have derived from 
the use of a plectrum than from the use of the 
unaided fingers. This 1s an interesting con- 
tnbution, though one wonders if the detailed 
piis ызын can really be supported by 

al icons of uncertain relia! lity iud 
«авы intention. 
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Munel Wilhamson's survey, “Тһе ісопо- 
graphy of arched harps іп Burma’, is ап 
informative and well-illustrated description of 
a number of Burmese harp sculptures from the 
seventh to twelfth centuries, with comments 
on later developments. It provides important 
data for the study of the history of the arched 
harp. 
Graeme Lawson’s study, ‘An Anglo-Saxon 
harp and lyre of the mnth century ', identifies 
two instruments depicted on в soulpted 
column in poor condition by means of reference 
to numerous other icons of similar shape. The 
many lne-drawings will be of great use to 
students of musical iconography. 

All of the studies m this expensive volume 
are well worth reading, but for this reviewer 
the high points are provided by Condit and 
Widdess, who not only present substantial 
amounts of evidence and data, but also pursue 
important and widely applicable points of 
theory. 

ROBERT 0. PROVINE 


MICHAEL ROBERTS: Caste conflict and 
elite formation: the rise of a Karäva 
elite ın Sri Lanka, 1500-1931. (Cam- 
bridge South Asian Studies, 24.) xxix, 
882 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 
Univermty Press, 1982. £30. 


Few historical works, though & multitude of 
contemporary studies, have been devoted to 
the effeots of political, economic, and religious 
change upon caste; and some of these effects, 
despite Louis Dumont's suggestion that there 
are only quasi-castes in Sri seem to be 
strikingly exemplified in the history of the 
Кагёуав. This D ook, based on some of the 
authors earler writings, therefore has an 
important theme. 

his preliminary chapters Michael Roberta 
surveys the origin of the Karüva caste, its 
connexion—much disputed since the mid nine- 
teenth century—with fishing, and its early 
position in the Sinhalese caste-hierarchy. He 
demonstrates the overwhelming ascendanoy in 
commercial and landed wealth which Kar&vas 
established over other Sinhalese during the 
nineteenth century. More cursorly, he then 
alludes to their educational progress and 
surveys the efforts, attended with varying 
degrees of success, they made to enhance their 
status by seeking certain influential govern- 
ment posts and titular honours (hitherto 
monopolized by the dominant Goyigama 
caste), кеш the claim that the Karävas 
were hatrniyas and the Goyigamas mere 
Sudras, competing for seats in the legislature, 
and leading early Ceylonese political move- 
ments, 

Next, Roberts accounts for their economic 
success in terms of certam characteristics 
which only they possessed in combination. 
They were intensely exposed, from the six- 
teenth century onwards, to Western religious, 
cultural, and commercial influence; they were 
of low status, but free from those ties with the 
Goyigamas which weighed down other sub- 
ordinate oastes; they had little land, but, 
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living on the water's edge, many opportunities 
for accumulating capital and commercial skills 
in vancus trades and occupations. At this 
pomt it emerges that the Kariva élite as 
defined .n this book mainly consists of a small 
cluster of familles іп Moratuwa, a few miles 
south of Colombo. But the combmation of 
factors also applied to several other groups of 
Катауав, and the discussion of why ıt was the 
Moratuwa Karävas who stood pre-emment at 
the end of the nineteenth century is candidly 
mconclusive. 

Elsewhere too Robert’s analysis tends to 
leave the Karüva caste undifferentiated ; as in 
his rejoinder to the view, advanced some years 
ago by David Washbrook and other members 
of the Namierite school of South Asian 
History, that since castes are not homogeneous 
communities they belong to the rhetoric rather 
than to the realities of political conflict in 
South Asia. After an extended entique of this 
view, Eoberts suggests that the common 
experience of inferior status, and certain 
linkages within the caste, made for a widely 
diffused sense of community among the 
Karävas. But he ignores some divisions within 
the caste which might bear awkwardly on his 

ents Thus the old Karäva élite who 
had provided the state-appomted superior 
headmen of the caste under the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, and also under the British, and 
were then eclipsed by the parvenus of 
Moratuwa, make no appearance in his book. 
In Sri Lanka the majonty of Catholics and 
several distinguished Anglican families, on the 
one hand, and many great Bhtkkhu-scholars 
and leaders of Buddhist revivalism on the other 
hand, have been drawn from the Christian 
and Buddhist sections of.the Karüva caste, 

tively, and it would have been interesting 
to know whether the emergence of Buddhist 
revivaligm in the nineteenth century exacer- 
bated this religious division. But Roberts does 
not go veyond mentioning 1t. And why, in 
order to confute the Cambridge school, does 
he have to strain the &rgument that the 
Karävas were а community? Surely caste 
can be shown to matter in politics as well as 
in social life irrespective of internal divisions 
and of how far the spirit of community may 
have been aroused within particular castes ? 

Oddly enough for a critic of the Cambridge 
school, Roberts does not analyse the Kar&va 
caste’s ideology. As Father Barradas's con- 
temporaneous writings show, the origins of the 
Kar&va ideology, especially the claim to 
Kshatniya status, dates back at least to the 
begmning of the seventeenth et But 
like other caste-1deolomes, that of the Karävas 
was, from the 1860s onwards, elaborated in 
fierce controversies about the relative status 
of castes. Roberts lists some of the many 
relevant Sinhala pamphlets but, as he warns 
us, his brief treatment of these controversies ia 
based on the English sources—which, in- 
cidentally, may remforce the occasional im- 
pression of untamiliarity with certain aspects 
of Sinhala and Smhala-Buddhist culture; as, 
for example, when he takes ‘ Damba Diewa’ 
(ап early mustransliteration of Dambadiva, 
Sinhala tor Jambudvipa), mentioned in one of 
his English-language sources, to be a ‘ specific 
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spot... on the Malabar coast’ (p. 24), refers 
repeatedly to ' Walauwa hams’ (instead of 
walauwa hümuduruwo, Lord of the Manor), 
and writes of ‘the temple cemetery (p. 218) 
although there is no such thing in Sri Lankan 
Buddhism. 

On the other hand, his preliminary chapters 
betray a certain credulity in the face of caste- 
ideology. For matance, although he is dis- 
oreetly sceptical of the claim that the Karäva 
caste is descended from the Kurus of the 
Mahäbhärata, he does not perceive that there 
may be a mythical element in the idea that it 
migrated to Sri Lanka from South India. 
Besides the Karäva, Durawa and Salagama, 
which he calls ‘ immigrant’ castes, others too, 
including the Goyigama, have been augmented 
by immigration from South India; and these 
latter castes, or sections of them, also have 
long-cherished myths of their foreign origin. 

Although it has no mention of Hocart’s 
work on caste in Sri Lanka, there is in this 
book much conjuring with terms, methodo- 
logical apparatus and ‘ conceptualizations ' 
from more recent work in some areas of the 
social sciences. But 16 is shorter in care for 
the homelier rules of historical method. Except 
where he documents the economic ascendancy 
of the Karävas, Roberts relies too heavily, 
even in dealing with his own period, on the 
most easily accessible published secondary 
sources. This sometimes leads to unfortunate 
results as, for example, when he deals with 
the significant борі of the official dress of 
headmen of various grades and castes ‘in the 
early nineteenth cen ’, He merely gives 
the schedule of dress of ‘1811’, stating that 
he has compared it with that of 1815, tala 
the former from a polemical source published 
in 1906 and the latter from an unpublished 
thesis of 1973 (pp. 70f.). These sources, he 
says, reproduce the schedules from the Ceylon 
Almanac of 1811 and 1815, de repli Now 
the annual publication refe to can only be 
the Ceylon Calendar. But this did not change 
its name to Ceylon Almanac until 1833, and 
began publication only in 1814. After going 
to press Roberts added а footnote quoting an 
unnamed source in a periodical of 1891 as 
stating that in 1809 the Salagama had ‘ them- 
selves excluded and exempted’ from the 
schedules. And there he leaves the matter 1 

Roberts also goes too far, surely, in citing so 
many ‘ personal communications ’ as evidence ; 
and again when, referring to documents in 
such an easily accessible collection as the 
Colonial Offioe Records at the PRO, he cites 
the research-notes of another scholar. Roberts 
places himself at a further remove from con- 
vention in some of his numerous citations of 
oral evidence, drawn partly from ‘ ROHP ? 
(Roberts Oral History Project’). These n- 
elude unoorroborated recollections, conveyed 
to the author at second- or third-hand, on 
matters concerning which the informants 
would scarcely have been human if they did 
not exaggerate (p. 104, n. 11 and p. 124, n. 61). 
One finatly rubs one's eyes іп disbelief when 
he cites the family ‘ reminiscences’ passed on 
by a distinguished Karäva lady ‘in the form 
of children's folk tales', and makes а certain 
point of fact although he has lost his source- 
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reference for it, because 15 has 'remained 
firmly embedded in [his] memory’ (p. 154, 
п. 63). Reasonable editorial vigilance might 
have excised some of these blemishes from this 
book which, for all the criticisms to be made 
of it, 18 в useful pioneering survey. Yet at 
this price, what scholar, and how many 
academio institutions, m Sri Lanka will be 
able to afford 157 
A. P. KANNANGARA 


B. A. WunM and Lors CARRINGTON (ed.) : 
Second International Conference on 
Austronesian Ianguistics: Proceed- 
ings. Fascicle 1: Western Austro- 
nesian. Fascicle 2: Eastern Austro- 
nesian. (Pacific Linguistics, Series C, 
no. 61.) xxii, 688 рр.; [iv], 689 
1497 pp. Canberra: Research School 
of Pacific Linguistics, Australan 
National University, 1978. 


The first international meeting devoted to 
Austronesian languages took place at SOAS in 
1965, though (lke an earlier conference on 
linguistic comparison іп 8.Е. Asia and the 
Pacific) it was part of a wider conspectus of 
the Indo-Pacific area. There is no doubt that 
with this new series of world-wide conferences 
on Austronesian (AN) linguistics (the first in 
Honolulu in 1974, the second (reviewed here) 
in Canberra іп 1978 and more recently a third 
one in Bah, this field of studies can claim 
major gains in self-confidence and academio 
recognition. 

An early discovery of the genetic bonds 
which unite languages spoken over а vast area 
of the world's surface long ago introduced the 
term ' Malayo-Polynesian' to comparative 
plulology. During the present century this has 
increasingly been replaced by ‘ Austronesian '. 
Until the 1960s, however, this awareness of 
unity rested mainly on the basis of cognate 
lexical items and sound laws. Grammatical 
comparison and reconstruction had not pro- 
pe very far. This was not through the 

k of good descriptions of individual lan- 
guages, but rather because the specialsts 
concerned were few and had little or no 
opportunity of meeting their colleagues and of 
discussing common problems at first hand. АП 
this has n changed beyond recognition in 
less than twenty years, thanks to air travel, 
better financial support for scholars as well as 
an increased interest m this field on the part 
of general linguists, mainly in English-speaking 
universities. 

Before considermg the recurring themes and 
trends which emerge from these two volumes, 
an unstinted measure of praise is due to the 
organizers of this conference, above all to 
Professor Stephen Wurm and to Mrs. Lois 
Carrington, not only for the detailed arrange- 
ments of the meetings but also for the remark- 
able speed and efficiency with which these 
p ge have been edited and published. 

For several centuries European scholars of 
different mother tongues (Spanish, Dutch, 
English, German, French) and belonging to 
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different traditions {Catholic or Protestant 
missionaries, lay scholars or administrators) 
worked, each in his separate neck of & great 
forest of languages as isolated pioneers, with- 
out the time, the library resources or often the 
linguistio knowledge to look further afleld, 
perhaps even lacking any notable interest in 
the way his unknown fellow-workers elsewhere 
were taokhng their problems. There is no 
doubt that this was a major obstacle m the 
way of progress. Until quite recently it blinded 
us to the quite remarkable measure of unity in 
diversity which is to be found ш AN languages. 
For too long we have attempted to solve our 
difficulties of analysis de novo, ab initio as well 
as in vacuo, as 1f no one else had encountered 
them elsewhere in the field or could have any 
light to throw on them, or on our own. 

At long last, one can detect an awareness 
here and there in these two volumes that 
progress made in one part of the AN field is, 
ог can be, mutatis mutandis of direct relevance 
to another. Examples of this are provided 1n 
the contributions by Naylor (Towards focus in 
Austronesian), Johnston (Serial verbs ... s» 
Nakana:), Harrison (Transitive marking in 
Aficronesian languages), all three of which 
illustrate problems of syntactic analysis which 
reour throughout the AN field. Three other 
contributors. Prentice, Steinhauer, and Hakim 
Usman, tackle the sound changes and phono- 
tactics in the language of a small community 
in Sumatra, Kerinoi, which are strongly 
reminiscent of sumilar phenomena in languages 
such as Rotuman and Tongan in Polynesia, 
On a germane theme Zoro (Proto-Pluhppine 
word accent) states that ‘the search for 
Proto-AN accent has just begun’ and he 
rightly emphasizes the significant contribution 
that a better grasp of the issues involved could 
make to an understanding of AN syntax. 

Likewise Reid in Problems in the reconsiruc- 
tion of Proto-Philippine construction markera 
points to features which have a far wider 
distribution than is implied in his title. It is 
the case that AN languages vary considerably 
in the ways they mark personal (proper) 
nouns a8 opposed to common nouns. No two 
languages appear to have the same set of 
markers, though they are frequently un- 
stressed and monosyllabic. Even more signifi- 
cantly, under the general cover terms of 
‘definite’ as opposed to ‘ indefinite’ other 
categories may p? subsumed which are also 
well-dooumented outside the Philippine area 
(e.g. in addition to ‘personal (proper) / 
common ’, ‘ living/dead ', ‘ actual/non-actual ?, 
‘ known/unknown ’, eto.). 

Ав & further example of what might be 
called increasing Pan-AN awareness one can 
also mention Ferrell (Patwan phonology and 
Proto-AN doublets). Ever since the publication 
of Dempwolif's Lautlehre in the 1930s which 
provided numerous examples of alternative 
and ‘ optional’ starred forms, the prevalence 
of doublets in AN languages (ie. pairs of 
words having almost the same phonemes and 
identical or at least similar in meaning) has 
intrigued and puzzled comparatists. А 
generally accepted explanation has long been 
that doublets are due to borrowing between 
dialects. Ferrell shows that this is a facile and 
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unnecessary solution. It is much more likely 
that tha true explanation should be sought in 
a number of different phenomena which m- 
clude restructuring, frozen affixes and free 
variants. The last of these is perhaps a less 
than felicitous term for a widely-attested AN 
phenomenon: many words which have a 
similar though distinct lexical reference differ 
from one another by as little as a single con- 
sonant or vowel. 

It is to be cted that an international 
conference attended predominantly by Ameri- 
can hnguists will reflect current interests and 
preoccupations in general linguistics, as well as 
other approaches represented by senior 
scholars. In the latter category one must 

lace the contributions from Dyen and 
rshall, both of whom have long analysed 
AN languages from the point of view of 
lexicostatistics and glottochronology respeo- 
tively. It is hard to esoape the conclusion that 
both tkese techniques are losing their appeal 
in AN studies. Marshall rightly points out 
that Swadesh himself never claimed for 
glottochronology more than the status of a 
thesis open to disproof and indeed where 
Polynesian languages are concerned, glotto- 
ohrono in Marshall’s view, far from pro- 
viding & time scale for the historical settlement 
of Polynesia, as was confidently expeoted at 
one time, is highly unreliable: it oan be 
demonstrated that rapid and profound cultural 
changes such as the t ormation of the 
socio-economic scene during the first 100 years 
following the arrival of the Europeans, were 
accompanied by greatly accelerated linguistic 
changes and of necessity this 18 bound to 
distort the suggested time-scale. In any case 
as Marshall also suggests, the results obtained 
are often vitiated by overhasty compilation of 
word-hsts as well as by a lack of knowledge of 
individual languages іп depth. 

Dyer's studies in lexicostatistics as a basis 
for grouping AN languages historically and 
genetically comes under similar, though covert, 
Criticism on the part of Blust. The latter, 
armed with more solid evidence from a oritical 
area (Western New Guinea and South 
Halmahera) as well as from the AN field as a 
whole, puts forward sold arguments for 
regarding the Taiwan languages as в first 
order grouping of AN (this term being used 
for the overall family while Malayo-Polynesian 
is reserved for languages other than those of 
Taiwan). This 18 another important article 
from a younger scholar who is gaining in- 
creasing stature as a specialist in AN historical 
studies. 

A critical area in AN linguistics (as indeed 
in many other fields) is the relevance of 
transformational and generative grammar to 
a bette- understanding of syntactical problems 
which may or may not be of a different order 
from those met with in Indo-European lan- 

ages. Conversely, for scholars who are 

cated proponents of TG grammar and who 
aspire to professional recognition under that 
banner. languages offer splendid material 
for the testing of the new linguistic unrveraals, 
particular as universality іп this instance is 
often tampting as well as tentative. Among 
the contributors to the first volume is Chung, 
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the brilliance of whose insights is only matched 
by the fervour with which she espouses the 
transformational faith. It is well known that 
Bahasa Indonesia 1n its present état- de langue 
present а formidable challenge, not only 
use of the lack of reliable standards of 
correctness for the non-native speaker, but 
also because there is evidently a great dis- 
crepancy between the written and the collo- 
uial forms of the language. At any rate it is 
significant that in problematic cases, one of 
Chung's criteria for the clasufication of 
sentences is that of intonation. This was also 
employed in a different linguistic tradition as 
far back as the early 1950s (notably by Robins 
in a study of Sundanese in this Bulletin and 
by the present reviewer in his Fijian grammar) 
and 16 is not unlikely that future grammarians 
of AN languages may attach increased im- 
portance to Intonation as а syntactical 
oriterion. 

One of the principal features of Fascicle 2 
(as indeod it was of the conference itself) is 
the record of the controversy between Wurm 
and Linsoln regarding the ages spoken 
in the area of Santa Cruz (Eastern Solomons). 
Lincoln them as АМ on а number of 
grounds, the most cogent of which 1s the fact 
that, aberrant as they are, they are no more so 
than a number of languages of New Caledonia 
whose AN membershıp has never been ın 


serious doubt. Wurm takes the opposite view , 
and on balance it seems to me that his argu- ` 


ments are more convinoing than Linooln's. 
The principal feature of Non-AN (earher called 
Papuan) languages, which are spoken in New 
Guinea and some of its adjacent island groups, 
is that they are morphologically and вуп- 
tactically quite distinct from AN, and Wurm's 
arguments for regarding the Santa Cruz group 
as Non-AN are varied and suggestive. They 
inelude en analogy with the profound changes 
that have been observed in a dialeot of German 
ign in parts of Australis where it 18 under 
the constant social and educational pressure of 
English. He also argues that in parts of Now 
Guinea where & Non-AN language is in oontact 
with an AN one, the latter is seldom influenced 
by the former (except in loan-words). The 
opposite. however, is frequently the case, the 
general rule being that the morphologically 
more complex Non-AN languages often yield 
to the pressure of AN languages spoken in the 
same neighbourhood. 

This cuestion is, of course, germane to the 
wider and more general problem of pidguuza- 
tion, whether of AN languages or of English 
and French which other contributors take up, 
notably Moag, Dutton, Taylor, and Muhl- 
hausler. The cha which oan be observed 
when AN and Non-AN languages are m 
contact can be related to the phenomena due 
to the influence of exotic but prestigious media 
such as English and the consequent growth of 
creoles and pidgins. 

I have kept until the end of this review an 
article which, 16 seems to me, is of great 
importance for a better understanding of the 
fundamental differences between IE and AN 
languages. Such is the prestige and long 
history of IE grammar that it is not only 
native speakers of IE languages who find it 
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difficult to conceive of the possibility of any 
other system of grammar: even those who 
have learnt & non-IE language first and later 
have been schooled in the Western grammatical 
tradition have difficulty m approaching their 
mother tongue without preconceptions. 

It is also the case that the tradition of 
American linguists who have concerned them- 
selves with "Philippine languages is a long and 
distinguished one. Here now is a Philippine 
scholar whose mother tongue 1s Tagalog and 
who was awarded a doctorate in linguistics by 
the University of Michigan, who 18 original and 
wi pini enough to take а different view 
of the relevance of such terms as ‘subject’ 
and ‘ predicate ' to Austronesian languages. It 
is true that her views have to some extent been 
inherited from and influenced by her pre- 
decessors and contemporaries, but 1t does not 
seem to me that she is merely repeating what 
others have said, nor does it detract from the 
originahty of her personal contribution. 

The kernel of her conference article (Towards 
focus эъ AN) can be summarized as follows. 
There ів, she argues, а fundamental difference 
between the IE verb, which agrees in person 
and number with the grammatical (syntaotio) 
subject and the role agreement of the AN verb, 
which 18 subsumed by Naylor's use of the 
term focus. That ін to say in her view '. .. The 
primary contrast that focus encodes 18 whether 
or not the syntactic subject ін іп the role of 
actor and if not, whether ıt 18 1n goal, locative, 
comitative, benefactive, or instrumental role ' 
(p. 390). 

This dichotomy is all-important because the 
goal focus infix of a Tagalog verb ‘1s at the 
same time the completive aspect marker for 
non-actor focus verbs. This is why it occurs in 
all the other non-actor focus sentences’ 
(pp. 400-401). 

Moreover ‘in a focus construction the m- 
focus NP 18 always the ang-NP’ (that is to 
say the ‘ unmarked’ noun phrase). ‘ It 18 thus 
obligatorily definte or specific. ... At the 
same time, it serves as a referential lnk to 
preceding discourse. In this way, foous 

ctions a8 a means of encoding certain kinds 
of old and new information ' (p. 401). 

Two other arguments from the same article 
are, it seems to me, of sufficient importance 
for the AN field as a whole to merit general 
attention. The first is that ‘topic-and- 
comment ' (in Tagalog the in-foous NP and the 
verb respectively, although normally the verb 
occurs first) ‘has more recently been distin- 

hed from subject-and-predicate. The 
ormer inoludes notions that are proper to 
sentence discourse structure while the latter 
consists of notions that are proper to clause 
structure; i.e. topic-and-comment deals with 
extrasentential relations while subject-and- 
predicate deals with sentenoe-internal rela- 
tions ' (p. 402). 

The second argument is that, according to 
Naylor there is no fundamental difference 
between в Tagalog clause translated into 
English by ‘ the woman/left ' (1.0. (in the word 
order of the original) verb (comment)/in-focus 
NP (topic)) on the one hand and non-verbal 
equational olauses such as ‘the woman (is) 
beautiful ' or ‘ the woman (is) a teacher ' (! the 
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woman ° being the topic in both cases) on the 
other hand. ‘This is therefore a valid argument 
for regarding a Tagalog verbal clause as having 
an equational syntactic structure (p. 407). 

In the second part of her article, Naylor 
considers a number of other AN languages 
(both Western and Eastern) and arguments for 
regarding them as open to the same analysis 
that she has put forward for Tagalog. Unfortu- 
nately her analysis of the Oceanic data 
(obtained at second hand) 18 not to be oom- 

red with her mastery of Tagalog. This, 

owever, in no way detraots from a highly 
suggestive approach to AN grammar and it 18 
to be hoped that Oceanio and other specialista 
will re-examimne their data in the light of 
Naylor's analysis of Tagalog verbs. 
©. B. MILNER 


Nice PHILLIPS: Sijobang: sung narra- 
tive poetry of West Sumatra. (Cam- 
bridge Studies in Oral and Literate 
Culture, 1.) ix, 255 pp. 2 maps. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1981. £22.50. 


The Indonesian province of West Sumatra, 
with its capital at Padang, 18 the territory of 
the kabau, who speak an Indonesian 
language closely related to Malay. Probably 
the most prominent literary genre in Minang- 
kabau ıs the kaba, which means simply 
‘story’. The kaba takes the form of rhythmi- 
cal prose and 13 made up of lines of 8-9 
syllables. Kaba exist in a written form, both in 
manuscript and printed, as well as being pro- 
duced orally. The tradition of singing ba 
is very much alive, and it is thus that has 
formed the subject of Dr. Phillips's study. 

Ав indicated іп the title, the book does not 
prétend to describe in detail the background of 

inangkabau literature and oulture, nor to give 
8 survey of the genre of kaba, Instead, it con- 
centrates on one particular theme, Sijobang, 
and the features of its oral performance and 
composition. 'Srobang' is in fact а short 
name for the hero, Anggun nan Tungga Magek 
Jabang, and hence the storyteller who relates 
his adventures 18 termed a tukang sijobang. 
There are & number of such practitioners, 
most of them living in the region of Payakum- 
buh. Phillips’s main informant and teacher was 
Munin, who lives near that town. 

It might be useful to give an impression of 
how the book is com : pp. 1-17 are about 
the storytellers and their trainmg; pp. 18-37 
contain mainly a summary of the story and its 
charactenstics; pp. 38-123 contain text and 
translation of two episodes (Transcriptions А 
and В), together with information on musio, 
metre, literary language, recurrent elements, 
parallehsm, repetition and pantun; рр. 
124—170 contain & comparison of three goenes, 
each sung twice by the same storyteller, giving 
both text and translation; pp. 171-229 con- 
tain an appendix giving a full summary of 
Munin's narration of the tale of Sijobang; 
рр. 230—234 contain another appendix giving 
notes on Minangkabau words. Notes, [n of 
works erted and index follow. 
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There is thus an abundance of detailed 
material on certain aspeots, serving to illustrate 
the conclusions dr&wn relating to the tech- 
niques employed by Minangkabau storytellers. 

The entire story of Sijobang is long, too long 
to be sung ш one night, во ıt is divided into 
episodes, the number given varying aooorting 
to informant. On the grounds that ıt woul 
take too much time to record а sung version 
of the whole, Phillips recorded from his teacher 
a recited version, resulting in 23 hours of tape. 
He doubts, however, whether this really is 
Shorter than the sung version would have been 
(p. 21). We are offered thus full story in the 
form of an extensive English summary (Appen- 
dix 1); of the sung version only certain epi- 
sodes are given (ch. 11). Phillips doubts further 
whether a ' full’ form really exists except as an 
abstracsion, as only separate episodes are 
encountered in performance. (This has conse- 
quence for the theory of literary analysis.) 
The purist will of course only be satisfied with 
a versicn as produced in performance with an 
audience present, i.e. sung, and that preferably 
in the context of a celebration. It is possible to 
give this, and it is also possible to record the 
story as & whole, as was demonstrated by 
Syamsuddin Udin when he was studying the 
same story and commissioned the storyteller 
Nurman to perform it, which he did ın two 
nights, ling ш 256 pages of transcribed 


text. Syamsuddin’s (stencilled) report, ‘ Kaba 
Anggun nan Tungga k Jabang: Suatu 
tinjauan dari sudut sosial budaya (1979) is 
not cited. 


Phillips concludes that ‘it 18 abundantly 
clear ... that recurrent elements form a very 
useful resource for the tukang sjobang. This 
and the variation between performances... 
suggest that the tukang sijobang’s technique of 
composition and performance is in principle 
similar to the “oral composition" of the 
Yugoslav guslar’ (p. 109). This he demon- 
strates by & discussion of the recurrent ele- 
ments, which range from part-lines, lines and 
couplets up to runs and scenes. Further, atten- 
tion is devoted to the phenomenon of paral- 
lelism, a notable feature of oral literature as 
such: ‘ That parallehsm in sijobang has some 
connection with its oral mode of delivery is 
supportsd by the fact that in a sample of about 
500 lines from Transcription В (lines 75-574), 
186 lines, or about 37 per cent, consist of paral- 
lel paira, whereas in the printed kaba, Rantjak 
Dilabueh . . . the first 505 lines include only 40 
suoh pairs of lines, ie. about 8 per cent' 
(p. 115). Finally, the role of the pantun 8 
in the narrative is discussed. The musi 
aspects of the performance deserve further 
study. 

Ап investigation into variation between per- 
formances showed a remarkable stability 
regarding general sense and structure іп 
differens performances of the same scene by an 
experienoed tukang sijobang, while those of a 
novice differed considerably, suggesting that 
performances undergo a prooess of stabilization 
(p. 169). 

The materials presented and conclusions 
drawn in this book are a signiflcant contribu- 
tion to our appreciation of the oral mode in 
Indonesian literatures, a subject which has 
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developed only recently. But they are also of 
such а nature that scholars of other hteratures 
will be able to make use of them, justifying the 
place of this work in the series Cambridge 
Studies in Oral and Literate Culture (it is no. 1). 
I wish to conclude with a word of praise for 
the excellent English of the translations from 
бле Re reflecting Phillips's modesty 
ood taste as well as his sensitive feeling 
ug the origmal. I hope that he will make 
further contributions to our knowledge of 
Minangkabau language and literature. The 
present finely produced book can heartily be 
recommended, although unfortunately at 
£22.50 it will be beyond the pocket of most. 
8. О. ROBSON 


М. C. Біскікев: A history of modern 
Indonesia, c. 1300 to the present. 
[xiv]. 335 pp. London and Basing- 
stoke: Macmillan, 1981. £16 (paper 
£6.95). 


There can be no doubt that Professor 
Ricklefs’s attempt to produce a new ‘ standard 
history ' of Indonesia has resulted in a book 
which 14 both a masterpiece of condensation of 
the existing monograph literature and also a 
major contribution to the available teaching 
materials for South-East Asian history. It is 
true that, from the point of new of Western 
scholarship, Indonesia is more fortunate than 
many countries of the region in having attrao- 
ted a good deal of attention from European 
and American researchers in the past few 
decades, which makes the task of the present 
author somewhat easier. He himself, of course, 
has been prominent amongst those researchers, 
and his studies of seventeenth and eighteenth- 
century Java make him well-qualified to under- 
take this wider assessment of Indonesian 
history as a whole. Starting from the principle 
that factual detail 18 more important than 
elaborate but premature speculation, he has 
drawn together many different strands of 
research and has succeeded in rendering 
scholarly conolusions—and sometimes contro- 
versies—more accessible than before to readers 
approaching the subject for the first time. For 
the most part, he has also avoided the danger 
of allowing concentration on facts to degene- 
rate into a mere catalogue of сона wars 
and administrative change. The detail serves 
rather to bring out the complexity of Indo- 
nesian history, which а more abstract approach 
might have permitted the beginner to ignore. 

There is an inevitable contradiction between 
the Indonesian awareness of national unity in 
the twentieth century and the cultural and 
political diversity of earlier periods. In setting 
out to present the history of the area that is 
now Indonesia, no author can escape the fact 
that befcre the nineteenth century the region 
comprised many and diverse political entities 
each with its own histo introductory 
survey must therefore strike a balance between 
a strictly chronological approach, treating the 
area as a whole from one generation to the 
next, and a temptation to present each part of 
the area separately in order to bring out local 
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continuities. In this case the author chooses a 
compromise: the whole book 18 divided into 
five major periods, beginnmg with that from 
1300 to about 1630 and ending with the period 
since 1950; but each section 18 divided either 
geographically or according to important 
problems and themes. The contrast between 
Java and the‘ outer islands ’ emerges strongly, 
especially during the periods from the seven- 
teenth to the nineteenth centuries. There are, 
however, points where the author has failed 
to bring out sufficiently clearly the situation in 
Indonesia as a whole at certam critical junc- 
tures of its history: for example, the general 
crisis experienced’ by the Dutch in the years 
1760 to 1753, or the overall impact of Anglo- 
Dutch conflict іп the period 1811-1824. 

In dealing with the 20th century, the book 
provides an extremely good summary of the 
evolution of Indonesian nationalism against 
the background of Dutch colonial policy. Its 
account of the Revolution and its aftermath, 
down to 1950, is also admirable. On the other 
hand, the intervening chapter on the Japanese 
period 18 more superficial, notably in its some- 
what cursory treatment of PETA and the 
origins of the all-important Indonesian national 
army. In the continuing debate about the 
nature of the Japanese impact on South-East 
Asia during the Second World War, Ricklefs 
seems to come down on the side of those who 
emphasize continuity between the colonial and 
post-independence periods and who reject the 
notion that the region was irreversibly trans- 
formed by the Japanese conquest. In keeping 
with that assumption, when 1t comes to the 
post-independence period the book pays hardly 
any attention at all to the role of Japanese 
policy towards Indonesia in the late 1950s and 
1960s. The author seems to accept without 
question the essentially political (and largely 
national) perspective of the political scientists 
on whose monographs he depends. But the 
tendency of the latter to concentrate on 

‘internal’ politics, to the virtual exclusion of 
International power relationships, has often 
handicapped Western scholars in their attempt 
to come to grips with the political and economic 
realities of South-East Asia in general. In the 
case of Indonesia the Japanese dimension 18 
vital. So too is the international Communist 
background; but there too Ricklefs has 
followed the principle that even Aidit’s РКІ 
can be understood іп purely national terms. 

Ei economic dimension 18 likewise covered 

d Lr uini in the post-independence 
€ Earler, when dealing with Dutch 
expansion, the author often pays careful atten- 
tion to that aspect—even to the extent of 
noticing Kartasura's outstanding debts to 
-Batavia in the 1680s, or the details of the trade 
contract between Kartasura and the VOC in 
1705. But no attention 18 paid to comparable 
issues of government finance and international 
economic relations after 1950. Oil is mentioned 
only incidentally; the power of the oil com- 
panies not at all. e question how far 
Sukarno's deflance of the Dutch, and his 
establishment of guided democracy, may have 
been related to Japanese financial support and 
the reparations agreement of 1957-8 is not even 
raised. Nor does the author recognize the 
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significance of the American volte-face of Мау 
1958 and the concilatory line pursued by 
Ambassador Jones between then and 1964— 
without which 1t 18 quite impossible to under- 
stand all the nuances of the ' Konfrontasi’ 
agamst Malaysia. 

But & book which sets out to provide a whole 
new rendering of Indonesian history is bound 
to raise issues of interpretation and to provoke 
critical comments at one point or another. If 
Buch a book ends by stimulating the reader to 
participate in those controversies, that perhaps 
is a mark of 1ts essential success. 

R. B. SMITR 


JEAN-MIOHEL CHARPENTIER: La langue 
de Port-Sandwich  (Nouvelles-Hé- 
brides): introduction phonologique et 
дтатталте. (Langues et Civilisations 
à Tradition Orale, 34.) 208 pp., map. 
Paris. SELAF, 1979. 


The newly-independent Pacific nation of 
Vanuatu, formerly the New Hebrides con- 
dominium, is extraordinarily complex linguis- 
tically. There appear to be over one hundred 
different languages which, although all mem- 
bers of the [ec subgroup of the Austro- 
nesian language family, in some cases share as 
few as 12% cognates on & basic vocabulary list 
(Tryon, New Hebrides languages, Canberra. 
1976). Although sketches of some Vanuatu 
languages appeared in the surveys of Codring- 
ton (Melanesian languages, Oxford, 1885) and 
Ray (4 comparative study of the Melanesian 
Island languages, Cambridge, 1926), and Mota 
was the subject of & grammar and dictionary, 
it 18 only during the past two decades that 
lengthy and detailed studies of Vanuatu 
languages have begun to appear. 

ere are two major divisions of Vanuatu 
languages. The smaller of the two, comprising 
only Mae, Mele-Fila, Futuna, and Aniwa, 18 
the Polynesian outlier group. These languages 
are believed to have been brought to Vanuatu 
in relatively recent Prehistoric times by 
voyagers from Polynesia, far to the Fast. 
The strictly indigenous languages form the 
larger group, the internal subgrouping of which 
has been attempted by Tryon (op. oit.) but 
remains far from olear-cut (Geraghty, review 
of Tryon, 1976, Kivung, x1, 1, 1978). Historical 
linguists, however, have generally been content 
io recognize two impressionistic groupings. 
The ‘ exemplary’ languages are those whose 
external relationships are relatively clear, and 
which may well be the closest relatives of 
Fijian and: PN, hence their importance to 
comparative linguistios and Pacific prehistory . 
The ‘aberrant’ languages show multiple 
reflexes of Proto-Oceanio phonemes, and rela- 
tively few external cognates, and are of less 
interest to the Pacific prehistorian than to the 
historical linguist looking for & tough nut to 
oraok. It is to this latter grouping that the 
language of Port-Sandmch belongs. 

The &uthor, Jean-Michel Charpentier, spent 
almost four years in the Port-Sandwich area. 
He worked mostly as a school-teacher, the 
final year only being devoted entirely to ethno- 
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graphical and linguistic research. This book is 
one of three studies of languages of South-East 
Malekula resulting from that research. 

The introduction describes the field-work 
situation, and sketches lan -use patterns 
(whereas most speakers used to bo bilingual, in 
the languages of their father and mother, the 
present 800 speakers are mostly trilingual—in 
the one indigenous language common to father 
and mother, bichelemar, and French). Two 
maps then set the scene for а section on 
phonology (25 pp.) and one оп grammar 
(152 pp.) The I ok concludes with a biblio- 
graphy, index, and list of contents. 

The phonological section is quite straight- 
forwa not, as the author takes pains to 
stress, & detailed phonological analysis, but a 
statement of the phonemes, their phonetic 
Tealization, and their distribution. ere are 
a few minor errors: the description of /c/ 
(p. 30) is incomplete, and that of /e/ conflicting 
(is ıt ` de faible aperture (p. 34) or ‘ aperture 
moyenne’ (p. 40)?), while the presence of 
/ngg/ in initial position 18 denied and admitted 
1n consecutive paragraphs (p. 37). 

The grammar is neatly arranged and clearly 
expounded. There are many illustrative sen- 
tences, most apparently taken from natural 
speech, not the stilted eloitations of a grem- 
marian with an axe to grind. There are, how- 
ever, a number of shortcomings in the analysis. 
The first section 18 marred by a quasi-classical 

rt-of-speeoh classification. Port-Sandwich 
is said to have eight grammatical categories : 
pronoms, noms, verbes, particules, prépositions, 
conjonctions, interrogatifs, and numéraux. Pro- 
noms, it is said, ‘ remplacent des rioms d'êtres 
animés ou d'objets’, a statement which, 
besides being largely redundant, tells us noth- 
ing about grammatical categories. In fact, as 
anyone familiar with Oceanic languages will 
dest pics pronoms are certain nouns, pre- 
verbal subject-marking particles, and sentence 
modifiers (adverbs). They have in common the 
fact that their referents are all highly sensitive 
to such contextual considerations as who is 

inz to whom, where, when, and about 
what, but they do not thereby constitute a 
grammatical category. The inferrogahfs lke- 
wise belong to a number of different gramma- 
tical categories. Some definitions are lax: 
re-verbal pronouns, which are written as pre- 
es, fit the definition for particules (p. 84), and 
the preposition а is variously referred to as 
préposihon, préfixe, and joncteur. 

In the morphological section, much atten- 
tion is rightly given to reduplication. But 
Charpentier does not distinguish between pro- 
ductive and non-productive reduplioation (the 
latter being properly the lexicographer’s or 
historical hnguist's domain), and clearly feels 
obliged to account for apparent reduplicated 
forms even when no simple form exists. Thus 
marmar ' beardless ' is derived from mar, a 
pre-verbal particle indicating absence ог 
impossibility (‘le redoublement précise Гаһ- 
sence de barbe’ (р. 147)), and icuzcuz ‘ comb 
one's hair' 18 claimed to be, in default of a 
non-reduplicated form, a visual onomatopoea : 
‘le redoublement en lui-même déenit parfaite- 
ment l'action ' (р. 145). Some C,V,C, forms 
reduplicate as C,V,C,V,0,V,C,, а phenomenon 
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which could probably be accounted for simply 
by positing б V,C,V, вв the underlying form. 

nter does not even consider this solu- 
taon, but claims that V, is, ın two instances, the 
third person dual pronoun, and, іп another 
instance, the product of a ‘ soucie d'harmonie 
vocalique ' (p. 142). 

The section on syntax 18 simple to a fault, a 
list of permissible part-of-speech sequences 
entirely devoid of insight. An inadequate list, 
too, as data given elsewhere in the book show. 
It is amazing that no mention 18 made of nomi- 
nal (© equational ') sentences—those consisting 
of two noun phrases—although they appear, 
unanalysed, m the text (e.g. азе атат tangg 
' who is this шап?” (p. 196), vae e-lov а Veveu 
Peskarus ‘the biggest vi in Veveu is 
Peskarus' (p. 190)). Charpentier states, on 
the contrary, that all simple sentences consist 
of & noun phrase and a verb phrase (p. 182). 
А sentence on page 192 shows a verbal suffix 
-m, glossed as ‘ toi’, but nowhere is there апу 
discussion of suffixed object pronouns. Is a 
whole set missing ? The same sentence con- 
tains ka, which appears to be a complemen- 
tizer; the subsequent discussion refers to it as 
a conjonction, but it does not appear in the list 
of conjunotions. 

Such omussions are all the more frustrating 
since room was made for etymological specula- 
tion (emocukaj ‘sıx’ 18 derived from e-mo ‘ it 
seems’ and cukaj ‘one’) and deterministic 
nonsense (‘ ce préfixe sert avant tout & traduire 
le doute, la méfiance, la réserve qui caractéri- 
sent les habitants du sud-Mallicolo ' (p. 161), 
the inclusive-exclusive pronoun distinction 
exists because (p. 51) ‘ Dans ces communautés 
guerriéres, ... 1l fallait distinguer les gens à p 
l'on parlait des autres (ennemis potentiels) ”) 

The bibliogra hy aag index are both inade- 
quate for a во ly work. A number of 
bibliogrephical entries lack dates, and there are 
many other mistakes. The entry for G. B. 
Milner’s Fijan grammar, for example, pub- 
lished іп 1956 by the Fıjı Government Press, 
Suva, reads: Muner, 1946, Fidjian grammar, 
National Press, Suva. Charpentier even omits 
his own dictionary of Port-Sandwich (referred 
to on p. 45). The index lacks entries for many 
terms: conjoncion, demonstratif, nom, phrase, 
syntagme, and во on. 

Despite these faults, some of them rather 
serious, this book 18 at least а considerable 
advance over the work of the early missionary 
linguists, and wil be welcomed by Oceamo 
scholars for the valuable data 15 provides on a 
little-known area. 

PAUL GERAGHTY 


FRANÇOISE OZANNE-RIVIERRE, avec la 
collaboration de POINDI TEIN: Textes 
пет (Nouvelle-Calédome). 2 vols. 
1: Kavaich et Tendo. 11: Bas-Coulna 
et Haut-Coulna accompagnés d'un lexi- 
que nemi-francats. (Langues et Civili- 
sations à Tradition Orale, 31-32.) 
316 pp.; [875] рр. Paris: SELAF, 
1979. 
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Françoise Rivierre, already known for her 
book in the same collection on Ти, the Mela- 
nesian language spoken on West Uvea in the 
Loyalties,1 has now published a two-volume 

tion of texts in the eastern languages of 
the Nem: group, spoken in the upper and lower 
valleys of the Ouaiéme and its tributaries and 
of the Mienghéne. These two volumes follow 
on the publication in 1975 of a Nem: phono- 
logy ? and of three of the present texts (vol п: 
B.C. 1, 5, 12).? 

The first volume comprises: (a) pp. 13-21, 
an introduction discussing the different types 
of text, with a thematic classification into 
humorous or moral stories (hango), texts on 
problems of alliance and rivalry (also Лито), 
two on the borderline between Aingo and myth, 
myths (јата), and narratives (hwadwu), (b) 
pp. 23-48, a brief explanation of the composi- 
tion of the Nemi group, and a discussion of 
eastern Nemi phonology, with its characteristic 
series of post-nasalized consonants, and about 
20 pp. of grammatical notes; (c) pp 51-105, 
six texta from Kavatch (hingo only); (d) 
pp. 107-318, fifteen texts from Tendo (hingo 


and the two borderline texts), (e) p. 315, a 
table of contents. 
The second volume has: (a) pp. 13-15, a 


brief note picking up essential points from the 
introductory discussions in vol 1, and repeating 
the thematio classification for the texts which 
follow; (6) рр. 19-185, fourteen Bas-Coulna 
texts (hingo, јата and hwadu) ; (c) pp. 187-265, 
seven Haut-Coulna texts (all go); (d) 
RP: 267365], an unpaginated Nemi-French 
ictionary ; (6) p. 367, а table of contents. 
Each volume has as frontispiece a linguistic 
map of the mainland of New Caledonia and & 
photograph, and on p. 10 & more detailed map 
of the d» region (missing from the review 


сору, vol. 1). 

ch text is preceded by & very brief intro- 
ductory note indicating its content. The text 
itself is split into numbered units printed on 
the right-hand page with interlinear word by 
word translation into French, and there 18 a 
numbered unit by unit French translation on 
the facing page. Occasional footnotes give 
extra lexical grammatical or ethnological 
information. 

Dr. Rivierre specifically rejects any attempt 
to set the texts in their social context, and 
apart from occasional references in the mtro- 
ductory notes to each text makes no attempt 
at comparative analysis of the many versions 
known of some of the hingo and зата. It is 
true that the work 1s already very substantial, 
and very thorough, and for this we have every 
reason to be grateful іп view of the many соПес- 
tions of translated stories. Here, even if the 


1 Le Iam, langue mélanésienne | d'Ouvéa 
(Nouvelle-Calédonie) : phonologie, morphologie, 
esquisse syntaxique ree et Civilisations à 
Tradition Orale, 20), Paris, SELAF, 1976. 

а“ Phonologie du nem: (Nouvelle- Calédonie) 
et notes sur les consonnes post-nasalisées ?, 
Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Parts, 
70, 1976, 345—50. 

*'Ta littérature orale nemi (Nouvelle- 
Calédonie) ’, Journal de la Société des Océanistes, 
31, 1975, 399—434. 
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social context is not made explicit, any trans- 
mutation of the culture into French terms can 
be picked up because the original text is there. 
With documentation of this quality, the ethno- 
logist and the literary analyst can have a feast. 
Minor points of onticism arise with the 
Lexique, essentially because of an inconsistent 
policy on the identification of borrowings. The 
indication of external borrowing 18 infrequent 
and could have been more than doubled in most 
cases: to those from French (bale, bosu, buke, 
gereec, kafe, loto, peec, 410, taap) could have been 
added bank (in téa-n bank), kamarai, kan, 
lalue, manyo, papa, para, le, yapone, and 
robably mimi, nikola, papua ; to the one from 
nglsh (boon, from ball), additions are Last, 
mwago, mwam, рихар, suka, saamua, along 
with bolomakau and nani from bichelamar; 
no specific mention is made of the Polynesian 
возр, though pupwaale, kaha and puaka are 
sted (p. 20) as borrowings, and here we find 
also fü: (alongside Кеші bih), hele, kapwa, 
kumwala, hlolo. pola, tonga. tom, and the 
compound phulua (alongside Nem: hwa); and 
finally there are the Church Latin kuruse and 
savato. The Hienghène coastal and lower river 
valley areas are historically documented ав 
having Polynesian settlers, and the PN 
borrowings are therefore of great interest. 
Even rarer mention i8 made of borrowing 
within the Nem: group (examples are hweding 
from Jawe, and Fwá&i зит in kusivm) or from 
other mainland languages (such as gee from 
Aje). This is a pity, since the presumably 
coastal eastern Nemi of the Lexique does not 
show all the classical phonemic corresponden- 
ces “ and thus reveals borrowings. Examples 
would appear to be bwa-n ‘sa tête ’ and bwek 
* roussette ', rather than the expected ngaa-n, 


But the existence of a printed lexicon for the 
area ін а major achievement, as significant as 
the publication of such a substantial collection 
of texta. Oceanic specialists m many fields owe 
Dr. Rivierre a considerable debt. 


X. J. HOLLYMAN 


+ бее А. G. Haudricourt, ‘New Caledonia 
and the Loyalty Islands’ in Linguistics ал 
Oceania (—Current Trends m Lmguistics, ed. 
T. A. Sebeok, vol. 8, The Hague, Paris, 1971), 
3659-96. 


А В. С. Ocxozra-Avayo'® The Luo 
culture: a reconstruction of the material 
culture patterns of a traditional African 
society. (Studsen zur Kulturkunde, 54.) 
xv, 167 pp. figs. [52 pp] Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1980. 
DM 39. 


The author produced an earlier volume on 
Nilotic philosophy and symbolic concepts 
which was, however, confined to the Southern 
Nilotea (Tradihonal sdeology and ethics among 
the Southern Luo, Uppsala, 1976). The present 
volume takes іп both Northern and Southern 
Nilotes, including such wide-ranging peoples ns 
Nuer, Dinka, Acholi, and Nyanza Luo, and во 
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does not attempt to trace in detail possible 
changes occurring in material culture as в 
result cf the southwards migration of the Luo 
peoples from present-day Sudan, through 
northern Uganda, and through Kenya into the 
tip of northern Tanzania. It would, mdeed, be 
very difficult to trace such changes without a 
focused, intensive study located іп a limited 
region. As it 18, this volume documents in 
admirable detail the basic contours of Nilotic 
materiel culture and so provides a basic, ready 
reference work for any studies which, one 
hopes, will follow. That said, the moderniza- 
tion of many of the oraft instruments discussed. 
has already proceeded at great speed and we 
shall soon, for certain artefacts, be left with 
little more than people's memories of them. 
Society and culture have attracted an inordi- 
nate interest in the study of African peoples, 
yet, as is clear from this volume, there 18 much 
of fascination yet to be disoovered about the 
tools of everyday life. Ideally, these should be 
combined in the same study, with social organi- 
zation and the materials of existence treated 
in their interrelationship. Ocholla-Ayayo has 
done the next best thing, given the limitations 
on space permissible іп a single book, and has 
divided his two interests, non-material and 
material culture, into these two volumes 

There are some interesting links with the 
former volume. A potentially important one 
1s the discussion of concepts of value and 
beauty. But it 13 only a short entry and one 
regrets the absence of any discussion of the 
linguistic terms used to describe beauty and of 
concepts of evaluation. For instance, how do 
terms used to describe ‘ beautiful’ and ‘ ugly ' 
artefacts relate to terms describing people in 
the same vein? Are they different or 18 there 
& common concept covering both human and 
man-made objects ? Perhaps this ig one link 
that would have drawn usefully on the author’s 
discussion of morality in his earlier book, which 
was most revealng. But, at least, other 
Scholars will be able to build on the founda- 
tions laid by the author in this field. 

The encyclopaedic coverage of material cul- 
ture ıa the main value of the volume. Itemsdealt 
with include traditional dwellings, how they are 
used and divided, and how they are built; the 
techniques of fire and iron-working ; the manu- 
facture and design of such weapons as spears 
and bews and arrows; traps for hunting; 
agricultural tools and axes; pottery; boat- 
building (80 important for the maritime Kenya 
Luo), and such domestic artefacts aa stools, 
pestles and mortars, and the extraordinarily 
wide range of baskets. There 1s also some useful 
discussion of the different tasks carned out by 
men and women. All objects discussed are 
given а vernacular name, sometimes more than 
one, and the illustrations are excellent. There 
18 no doubt that, read m conjunction with the 
author’s earlier work, this 18 an important com- 
pendium of information on a cluster of related 
peoples whose regional importance has not 
been fully appreciated. They span the five 
nations of Sudan, Ethiopia, Uganda, Kenya, 
and Tanzania, and, given their linguistic and 
cultural closeness, might well have constituted 
а very large nation had soco-oultural and 
linguistic similarities been the determinant of 
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modern states rather than past colonial politi- 
cal divisions. Finally, work on material culture 
of the kind presented in this volume 1a certainly 
nowadays quite rare: Uppeala alone appears 
to have taken over the Kudlurkreia interests of 
middle Europe. АП one might in future ask 18 
that further detailed socio-environmental- 
technica] studies in the region be carried out, 
using Ocholla-Ayayo’s two books as an impor- 
tant initial source of primary data. 
DAVID PARKIN 


GLADYS Guarisma: Études vouté (langue 
bantoide du Cameroun): phonologie et 
alphabet pratique; — synthématique ; 
lemique vouté-français. (Bibliothèque 
de la SELAF, 66-67.) 150 pp., map. 
Paris: SELAF, 1978. 


In the literature, vouté has been referred to 
by various names. These mclude, to name 
some of the better known variations, vouté as 
here and in other writings in French; Vute as 
in Westermann and Bryan's Languages of West 
Africa, (London, 1952); Bute as in Green- 
berg’s Languages of Africa (The Hague, 1970) ; 
and Wute in Richardson (Linguistic survey of 
the Northern Bantu Borderland, u, London, 
1957), Williamson (Current trends in Linguis- 
tics, 7, The Hague, 1971, 245-306} and m the 
earliest known works on the language by 
Hofmeister (Zeitschrift fur kolomal Sprachen, 
IX, 1, 1918-19). It is a language spoken in the 
central part of eastern Cameroun in an area 
immediately south of the 6°N line of latitude, 
bounded in the west by the Mambila moun- 
tains, in the east by the territory ocoupied by 
the Mbum and in the south by the river 
Sanaga. In Westermann and Bryan it is listed 
in the section on non-class languages as an 
‘isolated unit’; in Greenberg 1 18 classified as 
belonging to Benue-Congo Group D Bantoid, 
namely, Tiv, Bitare, Batu, Ndoro, Mambila, 
Bute, Bantu. Williamson, in her article “Тһе 
Benue-Congo languages and Ijo' reorganized 
Greenberg's Bantoid into Non-Bantu Bantoid 
and Bantu. Non-Bantu Bantoid she m turn 
divided into the Mambila-Wute and Tiv-Batu 
groups. It is in this sense that the author uses 
the term ‘ bantoide ' in her title and not in the 
sense used by Guthrie (The classification of the 
Bantu languages, London, 1948) and 
Richardson. 

Gladys Guarsma' work is primarily a 
detailed account of the phonology of Wute as 
spoken іп Mbandjock (this being apparently 
identical with the form spoken in Yoko). A 
short middle section follows, dealing with a 
number of interesting and varied topics such 
as affixation and a practical orthography for 
Wute. The final section is a Wute-French 
glossary. 

The phonology section begins with a short 
account of the tonal system of Wute. Three 
level tones and eight ‘tons modulés’ (three 
rising, three falling and two falling-rising) are 
identified. Faced with the additional problem 
of two degrees of vowel length, the author has 
decided to represent the ‘tons modulés' by 
separate diacritics on repeated vowel symbols, 
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Le. Vv, ЎЎ, vv, ЎЎ, etc. and long or short 
vowels by the presence or absence of a colon, 
1.6. v:, V. Ав there do not seem to be complete 
paradigms available for all these variations, 
one is left with the question as to whether this 
is a satisfactory solution. Examples of the two 
falling-rising tones are not given here but those 
found in the glossary look rather hke com- 
pounds. ‘ L’abaissement tonal’ is then dis- 
oussed very briefly. Unfortunately, no exam- 
ples of the mid tone are given for possible com- 
parison with the lowered high tone. 

The next part of the phonology section 14 a 
listing of the vowels of Wute. Minimal pairs 
for the eight sets of long and short vowels are 
followed Бу listing of the vowel ‘ phonèmes '. 
This is & very traditional approach, trying to 
provide minimal parrs for all ‘ neighbouring ' 
sounds. Thus 18 contrasted with ш, u, e and i 
and ш 18 contrasted with u, 9, t and ш, etc. 
Lists are given but not all examples are as 
satisfactory as others, and the author acknow- 
ledges that the distribution of £ and ш, of e and 
9, and even more obviously of o and o, are 
susceptible of other interpretations. The same 
treatment follows with the nasalized vowels, 
with some interesting comments on the 
behaviour of nasalized and oral vowels before 
nasals. The vowels are then tabulated in three 
different ways. 

A listing of the consonants of Wute follows. 
Treated in much the same way, bilabial conso- 
nants, for example, are contrasted with each 
other m more or less satisfactory pairings in 
initial position and then in intervocalio posi- 
tion. Final position is handled differently. 
Because the distribution aspects of phonemic 
analysis are largely ignored, the author 
chooses to account for the various problems in 
word-final position by means of ‘ archipho- 
némes'. This is a pity ав patterning such as 
occurs in Wute has been dealt with in a number 
of other studies on Benue-Congo languages and 
gaps in the system can often provide clues for 
analysis. Many examples spring to mind of 
where в glance at other Benue-Congo languages 
might have proved helpful in the author's 
analysis of the consonant ' phonèmes’. То 
take but one, 1t would seem from the material 
presented here that the sequence gb: does not 
occur, however, gw: ‘ female/woman ° appears 
under the phoneme g. А glanoe at other Benue- 
Congo forms for ‘ female/woman ' might have 
encouraged в reappraisal. 

Three short sections then deal firstly with 
what Guarisma calls ‘combmatoire’; the 
differences to be found between the Manga 
and Mbandjock forms of Wute; and finally a 
practical orthography for Wute. ‘ Combina- 
toire ' 1s largely a listing of percentage counts 
of types of syllables, i.e. CV CwV, C, ete, 
frequency of occurrence of different tones, 
different, vowels, possible combinations of con- 
sonants and vowels. The author states (p. 64) 
that m CV structure syllables any initial con- 
sonant can combme with any vowel (with 
S puppe relating to w), but on the evi- 

ence of the glossary there are many interest- 
ing gaps. There are said to be few differences 
between Manga and Mbandjock, except for the 
phenomenon of extra high tone, & feature of 
course found elsewhere m Cameroun. Finally, 
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the author stresses the need for а practical 
orthography for Wute and lists her recommen- 
ded alphabet, largely the Roman alphabet with 
а few additional symbols and digraphs. 

The section labelled ‘ synthématique ' deals 
with affixation and ‘ composition’. Much new 
material on suffixation in Wute, not hitherto 
described, 18 exemplified, though there is the 
surprising omission of any discussion on the 
formation of the plural in Wute (cf. Richard- 
son, 77-9). Interesting examples of the use of 
suffixes in verbal constructions to alter mean- 
ings, grammatical categories, aspect, eto. and 
examples of how the shape of the radical deter- 
mines the shape of the suffix are given. 
‘Composition’ deals with compoundmg in 
nominals, verbals, adverbs and some numerals. 
Not much space is devoted to this interesting 
topic and one regrets that the separate ele- 
ments of compounds are not detailed. No rules 
are gvon for compounding and one has to 
search through the glossary to find the separate 
elements and deduce, 1Ғ one can, what changes 
have been mvolved. 

The Wute-French glossary forms nearly half 
of the total number of pages of this stud 
though, as the author has been generous wit 
examples throughout the first half, few entries 
in the glossary are new. It is nevertheless most 
useful to have all the examples collated, but 
reference might have been easier 1f the sugges- 
ted alphabetic order (p. 72) had been followed. 

Guarisma's study of Wute adds much to our 
knowledge of this language and one must be 
grateful to SELAF for once agam making 
available new material on a language of 
Cameroun. SELAF have been particularly 
generous 1n recent years, publishing much that 
is of interest to anyone involved іп the study of 
Benue-Congo. If one has a regret to express it 
18 that the author's traditional phonemic ap- 
proach seems to have turned back and away 
from the analyses that are available on related 
languages in the present situation of much 
active research mto Benue-Congo. As a result 
the comparativist 18 left with many tantalizing 
questions. 

ELIZABETH DUNSTAN 


PIERRE NougayroL: Le day de Bouna 
(Tchad). 1. Éléments de description 
linguistique : phonologie, syntagmatique 
nominale, synthématique. (Bibliothéque 
dela SELAF, 71-72.) 174 pp., 3 maps. 
Paris: SELAF, 1979. 


The title of the study could be loosely trans- 
lated ав 'Phonology, syntax of the noun 
ns and morphology [of the noun phrase] ', 

ut the reader should not be disappomted that 
none of these topics 18 treated very extensively. 
À volume of 174 type-set pages does not allow 
& very detailed study: However, the fact that 
the Day language was previously, barely docu- 
mented and that the data presented here are 
mostly first-hand material counts for more 
than an extensive treatment of the topics. 

In his introduction, the author comments 
briefly on the classification of the Day 
language, which is spoken south-east of Sarh m 
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southern Chad. Не accepts J.-P. Caprile's 
recent classification of it as belonging to the 
Adamawa-Ubangi group within Congo-Kordo- 
fanian ‘J.-P. Caprile, ‘Le Tchad’, and К. 
Boyd, ‘ Les langues adamawa’, in D. Barre- 
teau (ed.), Inventaire des études linguistiques sur 
les pays d'Afrique noire d'expression française 
et sur Madagascar, Paris, 1978). 

Since Nougayrol raises this issue and pre- 
sents the most detailed analysis so far made of 
Day, he should, I think, have offered more 
evidence on Caprile’s and Boyd’s reclassifica- 
tion from Nilo-Saharan to Niger-Kordofanian. 
Unfortunately he simply supports Caprile’s 
view and concludes (p. 18): Bette hypothèse 
nous semble digne d'être retenue: le qay n’est 
sans ressemblance, au moins sur le plan lexical, 
avec certaines langues classées dans le вопв- 
groupe Adamawa du group Adamawa- 

ubangi.' 

The author does not explain the method 
applied here, but from the linguistic termino- 
logy and the ‘ bibliographie”, one may con- 
clude that he 18 following the structuralist 
methods laid down by André Martinet. For 
the linguist who 18 not very familar with this 
branch of French lnguistics—espeoially with 
its terminology {and of course the concepts 
behind 1t)—it would have been preferable if the 
author had made some comment on his 
methodology, for his approach and terminology 
differ from the concepts employed by many 
inguist3 working outside the French sphere. 

one accepts the linguistic hierarchy : 
phonolcgy-morphology-syntax, the ordering 
of the sactions is not quite logical; the syntax 
(of the noun phrase) follows the phonology ; 
and this is followed, in the last section, by the 
morphology (‘synthématique’). This 18 the 
shortest section of the study, which may be the 
reason it is placed at the end. 

The phonology section is the largest part of 
the study. Unfortunately, the symbols and 
sounds are explained rather late in the section 
and the reader has to wait until he reaches 
page 48, before he discovers what the symbols 
b, "d, ng, etc. stand for. He then has to wait 
another 30 pages to find out about the notation 
of vowels (including length and tone) An 
initial list of the inventory of sounds and their 
representation would have been of great help. 

Nougayrol has made great efforts to study 
the occurrence of sounds, their distribution and 
frequency, and he has been quite successful in 
determining their phonemic status by supply- 
ing numerous minimal pairs. It is therefore а 
pity that, when he arrives at consonants in 
medial positions (p. 36) he refers to syllable 
structures, presenting them in such a way that 
the reader himself has to find out how the 
syllables are formed, unless he jumps ahead to 
page 9% for further clarification. In the same 
chapter (p. 44) the question why some sounds 
im medial position are referred to as phonemes 
(e.g. m, g, ng) while others are just phones 
(e.g. m, у" D is left unexplained. in the 
chapter ' Réalisation des phonémes' (p. 48) 
only the free variants of & phoneme, e.g. 
‘vig “champ, culture”: [vày], [wàv]' are 
mentioned, but no obligatory allophonio varia- 
tion is recorded. One 1s left wondermg how the 
&uthor defines the phoneme. 
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The chapter on consonants concludes with 
extensive distribution charts of consonant 
occurrences in initial, final and medial posi- 
tions. One wonders whether a deeper phono- 
logical analysis would supply us with the allo- 

honio rules missing here. Tables revealing the 
quenoy of occurrences may be of interest for 
problem-setting, and for the organization of the 
data, but when they do not contribute to the 
final phonological analysis, one feels that such 
statistical data might well be left out. 

The presentation of the vowel analysis is 
similar to that of consonant analysis. Again, 
the author's concept of the phoneme remains 
unclear. 

Finally. in the chapter ‘ Les combinaisons ' 
the syllable struoture is dealt with. In my 
opinion this 18 one of the strongest parta of the 
study. I was impressed by the author's inter- 
pretation of the evolution of various syllable 
structures; however, the explanations which 
follow on the combination of sounds seem to 
me to be too detailed in the light of the fact 
that the highly relevant linguistic results which 
would justify such lengthy presentation are not 
supplied. e numerous tables could be re- 
duced and replaced by short interpretations. 
As mentioned earher, the syntax section 
follows immediately on the phonology and 
at the very end comes the short ohapter on 
morphology. Again, the syntax is limited here 
to determiners within the noun phrase. Most 
parts of this chapter are an extensive presen- 
tation of well-organized data rather than an 
analytical desenption. In some cases the 
author tries to operate with а deeper analysis, 
e.g. when he talks of complementary distribu- 
tion, but in many cases he leaves the analysis 


to the reader. 'lhe short chapter on relative 
clauses, however, 18 very well analysed and 
interpreted. 


To conclude, much credit must go to the 
author for the well-organized presentation of 
his data. Given his selectivity in the choice of 
topics for analysis, however, the general title 1s 
a little too promising. This 18 especially true of 
the second section (syntax and morphology), 
where he treats only a few of the topica of the 
syntax of the noun phrase and its morphology. 
On the other hand, he supplies us with first- 
hand linguistic materials about a hitherto 
little-known language. As the title gives this 
volume ав 1, we may look forward to a second 
volume. It is to be hoped that Nougayrol will 
fill m some of the remainmg gaps and make 
clearer statements on the genetic classification 
of the language. I would also hope that the 
author will look at other methods of linguistic 
description and choose the most suitable one(s) 
for his analysis. 

NORBERT OYFFER 


Leseur, J.-P., M. D. Lesevr, Е. 
TREINEN-CLAUSTRE and J. Courtin: 
Le gisement Sao de Mdaga (Tchad): 
Fowlles 1960-1968. (Afrique An- 
cienne.) 914 рр., 6 plates. Paris: 
Société d'Ethnographie, 1980. 


The area around Lake Chad was once charao- 
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terized by A. W. Lawrence as ‘ the Carfax of 
Africa”. "This was to draw attention to its 
crucial position on the east-west oorridor south 
of the Sahara and at the southern terminus of 
the shortest north-south orossing of the desert. 
For the last 45 years Jean-Paul Lebeuf, to- 
gether with his wife, has been concerned with 
the archaeology and ethnography of that part 
of the area which lies to the south-east of the 
lake, around the lower valleys of the Chari- 
Logone system, lying principally in the 
Republic of Tchad, Sut also m northern 
Cameroun and north-eastern Nigeria. It is an 
area where, over the last three thousand years 
or 80, sites of human occupation have tended to 
remain upon the same spot, partly on account 
of seasonal flooding. The practice of importing 
clay from elsewhere to build houses, and then 
to rebuild them after a comparatively short 
interval, has resulted in the creation of mounds 
after the fashion of Middle Eastern tells, Such 
sites have for long attracted the archaeolo- 
gist—but they need to be excavated with 
t саге if erroneous conclusions are not to 
drawn from the results. Schliemann was one 
of the first to investigate such a tel, when he 
dug into the mound of Hissarlik, the ancient 
Troy; but as he did not understand the prin- 
сіріев of stratigraphy, he treated ıt ав в one- 
period piece and was puzzled by finding 
neolithic stone axes along with examples of 
Bronze Age metallurgy. 

It was before World War II that Lebeuf 
began his excavating career in the Chad area, 
as assistant to Marcel Griaule, professor at the 
Sorbonne. Together they dug many outt 
and irregularly-shaped pits mto the moun 
and recovered a wealth of new and ns 
materal—large quantities of pottery, sma 
anthropomorphic and theriomorphio rines 
of terracotta, some iron work, bronze objects, 
less common than iron, worked bone and ivory, 
clay smoking pipes, and many human skele- 
tons. All these were carefully recorded and 
inventoried. Unfortunately the stratigraphical 
control of the digging was not all it might have 
been, and proper section-drawings were not 
made. At the same time ethnographic work 
was carried out among the modern inhabitants 
of the area and oral traditions collected from 
them, as a result of which the archaeological 
finds were attributed to the civilization of a 
rather mysterious legendary people called the 
‘Sao’. It has since been suggested that ‘ Sao ' 
is simply a generico name given by Muslims to a 
considerable variety of non-islamized inhabi- 
tants of the area. Nevertheless, the name has 
been retained, and indeed refined into a num- 
ber of * periods ’ in Lebeuf's work. There was 
said to have been a series of invasions, of 
spear-carrying hunters from the north, of 
hunters armed with bows and arrows from the 
north, and of fisherfolk from the east, How 
the material culture discovered in the mounds 
was correlated with these different peoples 
remained obscure. 

After World War IL the Lebeufs continued 
their work, resulting in а number of publi- 
cations, including the magnificently produced 
Carte arché des abords du Lac Tchad, 
published by C.N.R.S. in 1969, and which record 
a valuable and impressive quantity of field- 
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work. The number of sites known in the area 
has now reached over 700, of which 637 are 
designated ‘Sao’. Archéologie tchadienne in 
1962 was pmncipally an account of diggings 
and ethnographic work at the site of Makan, 
together with an essay on the chronology of the 
“бао” sites, but without benefit of radiocarbon 
dates. The Sao were said to be a well- 
organized people establishing themselves in 
the area from the tenth century A.D. onwards, 
but who ‘disappeared’ under the Kanem/ 
Bornu kingdoms, or alternatively are repre- 
sented by the present-day Kotoko, said to be 
descended from the Sao. The time of Sao 
supremacy in the area was divided into three 
periods, not so much on the basis of strati- 
graphy as on the character of the mounds. A 

uarter of the mounds was attributed to a pre- 

lamic Sao I period, being small mounds with 
no encircling defensive wall; the majority of 
the remaining mounds were Sao II—large 
mounds, still inhabited and with a surrounding 
wall, pre-Islamic at first, later Islamic; the 
Бао ПІ period was said to be represented by 
small uninhabited mounds contaming similar 
materal but without surrounding walls. 
Because numbers of indigenously-made clay 
smoking-pipes were found in the mounds and 
a local tradition was collected that Datura 
metel was smoked before tobacco was intro- 
duced, Lebeuf asserted that the Sao were 
smoking before the discovery of America 
brought the habit to the Old World. 

A number of archaeologists were dissatisfied 
with Lebeuf's periodization into Sao I, II and 
ІП, and felt that ıt was not soundly based m 
stratigraphy. This dissatisfaction was іп- 
creased after Graham Connah's careful excava- 
tions in the Daima mound іп north-east 
Nigeria, which Lebeuf classified as a Бао site. 
Lebeuf's fellow-countryman, Raymond Mauny, 
expressed 16 thus in 1970: 


* Non datées aveo certitude non plus sont les 
trouvailles très importantes effectuées par 
J.-P. et A. Lebeuf en pays “вао” au 
Tchad: les plus anciennes statuettes peu- 
vent remonter au Moyen Age mas tant que 
nous ne connaîtrons pas par le C 14 mais 
surtout par la stratigraphie des buttes et la 
découverte de ‘ fossiles directeurs” adé- 
quats, la date du “ Sao I, II et III", ıl ne 
sera pas possible d’être fixés à ce point de 
vue. Les fouilles effectuées tout près de là 
par G. Connah à Daima sont venues à point 
nous apporter les données stratigraphiques 
et les datations au C 14 correspondantes qui 
manquent plus à l'est, comme nous l'avons 
vu plus haut. 

(Les siècles obscurs de P Afrique noire, p. 205.) 


In fact, during the late 1960s a couple of dozen 
radiocarbon dates were obtained, seventeen of 
them from excavations carried out at Mdaga 
(also called Midigu, 14 km. north of Ndja- 
mena; not to be confused with two other sites 
in the area called Midigué, one 8 km. north- 
west of Ndjamena and also called a, and 
the other 32 km. south-south-seast of Man- 
delia) The publication under review ia the 
excavation report of five seasons’ excavations, 
and a subsequently-dug control pit, carried 
out at Mdage. Part of its intention appears to 
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be as a response to previous eriticisms such as 
those quoted from Mauny. Schematic section 
drawings of most of the cuttings are provided, 
but their orentation does not always tally 
with the cutting plan, it 18 not clear whether 
undisturbed ground was always reached at the 
bottom, keys to symbols are sometimes absent 
or inconsistent, scales are sometimes lacking or 
inadequately indicated, and the table collating 
the different archaeological layers suggests 
intervening sterile layers not shown on the 
section drawings. The latter table (Tableau I) 
is of questionable value as all depths are taken 
from the surface of each particular cutting, 
regardless of the fact that the height of the 
surfaces above original ground level differs by 
as much as 3 m. 

Although there 1s an aerial photograph of the 
site ıt ı8 difficult to identify it; and the caption 
does not help much, there 1s no general view 
of the mound from the ground, and one would 
have likad to see more excavation photographs 
of the kind which would help the reader to 
picture 1t and make his own evaluations. The 
mound was over 300m. long, some 185 m. 
broad, but the height 1s not stated or clearly 
indicated ; it appears to have been over 6 m. 
high, but the artificial accumulation may have 
occurred over а shght natural rise in the 
ground. Thirteen discontinuous excavation 
points were dug, but one does not know how 
rehable is the attempt to correlate their 
different levels in Table I. 

The radiocarbon samples, all of wood char- 
coal except one of ‘ carbonised material ’, were 
taken from four of the excavation points and 
were processed by two different laboratories, 
with the following resulte : 


Point IV 

Depth n 

3.20 1040 ad + 100 
4-20 690 ad + 100 
4-90 425 bo + 195 
Point VII 

Depth m 

1-60 1620 ad + 120 
1-60 969 ad + 117 
1۰80-2۰00 567 ad + 125 
3۰15 200 be + 135 
Point VIII 

Depth m 

0:90 1780 ad + 90 
8-50 1156 ad -- 120 
Point XII 

Depth m 

1-00 1666 ad + 109 
8:80 1200 ad + 95 
4-20 1270 ad + 95 


This 18 в good set of radiocarbon dates, with no 
outstending anomalies or serious mversions. 
However, they should be interpreted with 
caution when read against their depths, taken 
from different heighte in different parts of the 
mound. The exoavator supposes that the 
whole srea of the mound was not occupied 
throughout its history, but that different 
areas were occupied by different groups at 
different timea. Clearly, the elucidation of the 
complete history of one of these large mounds 
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like Mdaga is a complicated business, requiring 
very large resources to do properly. 

Many burials were found in the mound, in 
urns, in habitations and away from habite- 
tions; but it was not ible to construct a 
chronology for these different forms of 
disposal. Some thirty small terracotta figurmes 
occurred, of animals from about 200 be and 
of humans after 1200 ad. (Compare Daima, 
where cattle figurines occurred from about 
400 bo, sheep from about 800 ad and humans 
from about 800 ad.) At Mdaga neither sheep 
not cattle could be positively identified, but 
there were fish, turtles, ‘ aquatic mammals’ 
(7 otters) and a hyaena. Clay smoking pipes 
came from levels attributed to the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and Lebeuf 
sticks to his contention that they were used for 
the smoking of Datura metel before the intro- 
duction of tobacco. Either the claim must be 
taken seriously or the stratigraphy and its 
dating must be regarded as unreliable. 
Curiously enough, the evidence on smoking 
pipes at Daima can be used to argue either for 
or against pre-Columbian smoking. 

Evidence for an tron technology came from 
в second-century bo level, and would appear 
to confirm Connah’s revised interpretation of 
the Daima radiocarbon dates in relation to the 
beginning of metallurgy (Three thousand years 
in Africa, pp. 146-7). Copper alloys do not 
make their appearance until the twelfth/ 
thirteenth century. The analyses given 
interestingly suggest a confirmation of a trend 
noted elsewhere in West Africa that ‘ bronze 1s 
earlier, brass is later’. Mdaga is claimed as the 
only mound in the area to have produced a 
considerable bone industry—but this dis- 
regards Раша, where the ‘harpoons’ were 
early in the sequence. All five harpoons from 
Mdaga came from the ‘middle layers’ of 
excavation Pointe XI, but we have no radio- 
carbon dates for this cutting, it 18 discon- 
tinuous from Pointes VII and IV, and so we 
have at the moment no satisfactory means of 
dating the harpoons. 

The approach to interpreting the excava- 
tions 18 more related to the finds and to oral 
traditions than to economy and ecology. 
The faunal remains are said to be too few to 
justify giving the numbers for each identified 
species, since, apart from ‘les Bœufs et les 
Cobes de Buffon’ each species is only repre- 
sented a single individual. Nevertheless 
‘several dozen teeth can be attributed to cattle 
of the size of Bos laurus brachyceros’. Teeth 
of horse also occurred, but I could not discover 
where in the excavations these occurred nor 
what date was attributed to them—a matter of 
no little historical interest. From the evidence 
of the spmdlewhoris, weaving is said to have 
been practised from the twelfth century. 
There seems to have been more evidence of 
fishing than of hunting; it is said that ' the 
inhabitants doubtless practised agriculture.’ 
No comment is made on the implications of 
the material of three stone axes having come 
from Tibesti. 

M 18 called a Sao П site, but the issues 
raised by the radiocarbon dates in relation to 
the Sao I, IT and III periodization is not 
tackled at all. The dates of the buildmg of the 
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enclosing wall at Mdaga, and of its abandon- 
ment, do not geem to have been established. 


THURSTAN SHAW 


ROLAND OLIVER and MIOHAEL CROWDER 
(ed.): The Cambridge encyclopedia of 
Africa. 492 pp. Cambridge, eto.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1981. 
£18.50. 


The greatest contribution of this enoyolo- 
pedia lies іп its concise coverage of the conti- 
nent's history, stretching from the origms of 
man to recent developments since indepen- 
dence. About two-fifths of the volume are 
devoted to this historical sequence, beginning 
with & masterly and most readable survey of 
the early archaeological evidence by David 
&nd Laurel Philhpson. The other contributors 
to these sections have produced summaries 
which incorporate with accuracy, and often 
with elegance, the results of the great expan- 
sion of this branch of history over the last 
decades. The volume provides therefore an 
admirable introduction to the main aspects of 
Africa's history, and one wishes that these 
historical sections (and & French translation of 
them) could be brought within the reach of 
every sixth-form teacher in Africa. Could not a 
cheap edition of at least these sections be 
subsidized by UNESCO or a Foundation ? 
Certainly one feels that this would be money 
much better used than that which is spent on 
certain other ventures in this fleld. 

Other sections of the encyolopedia cover & 
wide variety of subjects: the physical environ- 
ment, natural resources, political economy, the 
arts and the African diaspora. Many contri- 
butions are written by leading experts, and, 
despite their brevity, some of these are most 
stimulating and informative. Others, for 
example on religion, are rather thin and disap- 
pointing. The volume is enlivened by 8 very 
good range of illustrations, but the disastrous 
inadequacies of the tailpiece on further reading 
(pp. 485-91) have sadly escaped the attention 
of the editors. There are some surprising 
omissions in the list of ines and journals. 
The list of ‘General books’ turns out to be 
confined to works on history (and nowhere is 
there mention of, for instance, Hailey’s African 
survey or of Allan’s The African husbandman), 
but even in the history sections the selection 18 
most extraordinary. One of the greatest 
pioneer studies, G. Shepperson and T. Price 
independent African (1958), the book that 
convinced more than one distinguished 
scholar that African history was m fact a 
possibility, is omitted. J. Vansina 1s represen- 
ted merely by his textbook Kingdoms of ihe 
Savanna (which is musspelt) and his major 
studies are excluded, though Children of Woot 
is listed under ‘ Arts and recreation’. There 
is no mention of works by Wilks, Law, Miller 
and Cohen, or of a host of distinguished contri- 
butions by African historians including 
Adeleye, Ajayi, Ayandele, Dike, Karugire, 
Kimambo, Kiwanuka, Muriuki, Manga, Yusuf 
Fadl Hasan, all of them well known to the 
editors, and two of them consultant editors for 
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this encyclopedia. One hopes this section will 
Soon be redrafted, for the volume as & whole 
deserves a place in every library which has any 
pretensions of providing any coverage of 
Africa. 

RICHARD GRAY 


L. M. PASSMORE SANDERSON and G. N. 
SANDERSON: Education, religion and 
politics in Southern Sudan 1899-1964. 
(Sudan Studies, No. 4.) vi, 511 рр., 
3 maps. London: Ithaca Press; 
Khartoum: Khartoum University 
Press, 1981. £16.50. 


One of the most oritical issues in the deve- 
lopment of the Southern Sudan 1s education. 
Southern Sudanese education has yet to re- 
cover from the destruction of the civil war, 
much less face the demands of the present and 
future. It ıs especially timely that this book on 
the foundation and development of Southern 
Sudanese education should appear now. The 
authors are two well qualified educationalists, 
both with long experience in the Sudan (though 
no great experience in the South). Their book 
18 а wellantegrated study linking the develop- 
ment of Southern Sudanese education with the 
administrative history of the Sudan, and plac- 
ing it in the context of eduoational develop- 
ments in the Northern Sudan and other parts 
of Africa. 

Unlike the Northern Sudan, the South had 
no established tradition of literate education 
at the time of the Reconquest. Educational 
роһоу was formulated by the Condominium 

overnment, and from the start it was guided 

y administrative assessments of the needs of 
Southern Sudanese societies. The government 
chose ‘ discipline’ rather than literacy as the 
most important role of education m the South. 
Provinoial administration needed only a few 
‘ moderately educated Blacks’, but even this 
very limited beginnmg seemed to threaten to 
unleash uncontrollable forces. By 1914 
administrators were begmning to complain of 
the ‘detribalizmg’ effects of education, a 
preoccupying anxiety that lasted throughout 
the Condominium period. 

With only a limited government demand for 
the products of education, education was pro- 

ively left to the Missions. But the fear of 
etnb influences, and &t various times 
suspicion of the influence of foreign missiona- 
ries (Austrian, Italian or American) made the 
government reluctant to relinquish any real 
control over educational policy to the mission 
societies. It was only in the 19408, when the 
South’s economic development was first 
seriously considered, that the educational 
policy for the region first accepted that 
' character training ' was not by itself a suffi- 
cient goal, and that the fear of ‘ detribaliza- 
tion’ was no longer an adequate excuse for 
inhibiting the growth of Southern Sudanese 
education. 

Throughout the Condominium period the 
character of Southern Sudanese societies was 
consistently misjudged and the needs of the 


Southern provinces underestimated, ‘ Tradi- 
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tional’ societies were considered fragile and 
in need of shelter from the unsettling effects of 
externel influences, so all such mfluences— 
whether Muslim, Christian, or from neighbour- 
ing peoples—were excluded or controlled. This 
remforced ‘ backwardness’ was used to justify 
the government's failure either to expand edu- 
cation or take a more active part in 16: 
* pagans ' needed an alternative religion, not 
860 education; educational expansion 
would only break down ‘tnbal standards’. 
Behind all these arguments lay the overriding 
reluctance to spend money on Southern 
administration. 

This narrowness of view did not change at 
independence. Ignorance of the South by 
Northern Sudanese educationalists (remforced 
by the old Southern Policy) was in some cases 
combined with outright bigotry. A thrusting 
policy aimed at replacing ‘ reactionary ' tradi- 
tional customs and values with ‘ national 
unity ’, or uniformity, failed again to reco, 
the need to encourage the growth of an а 
ted Southern leadership. ‘ Character training ' 
was again emphasized to make the Southern 
student a ‘ good citizen ’ of the country. But 
since secondary and higher education for 
Southern Sudanese was restricted, the role of 
the Southern Sudanese ‘ good citizen’ in the 
the modern Sudan seemed similarly limited. 
* Foreign ' influences were once again excluded. 
The authors clearly see а negative continuity 
in pre- and post-mdependence educational 
policy when they declare, ‘ In the independent 
Sudan, as under the Condominium at any rate 
from about 1930 onwards, educational policy 
lay at the very heart of the Southern Problem.’ 
In many ways it still does. 

The anthors concentrate on ‘ administrative 
developments, and... the politics of educa- 
tion’, and treat these topics with exhaustive 
evidence and balanced judgements. However, 
they make frequent assessments of traditional 
society, the impact of administration on those 
societies, and the Southern Sudanese reaction 
to and perception of that administration. These 
are the most unfortunate sections of the book ; 
for 16 ів on these topics where they have the 
least reliable evidence that they make the most 
ийер nere Нора; generalizations that 
are derived from dubious sources. The cruder 
aumplicities of earlier administrators, some- 
ішпев filtered through secondary authors, are 
frequently preferred to the more subtle argu- 
ments 5f the classic ethnographies of the region. 
A number of contrary facts are ignored or mus- 
interpreted. I was surprised, and just a bit 
annoyed, to find one of my own articles cited 
in support оға claim that was quite contrary 
to my argument. 

Such lapses in source criticism do not extend 
to their main study of educational policy. But 
their willingness to repeat, and seemingly to 
accept highly prejudicial ethnic stereotypes 
without examining the value judgements 
ишо in them does detract from the total 
value of their work. In the context of the 
Southern Sudan today ра such as ‘apa- 
thetie and supercihous inka ’, ‘ unpromising 
Dinka pupils ’, ‘ dourly unresponsive ’ Nilotes, 
Nilotic ‘cultural intransigence’ or ‘ ultra- 
conservatism ’, and ‘some of the more enter- 
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ising Southern groups (Azande, Moru, 
Kadi} * will only either reinforce existing pre- 
judices or cause offence. The cultural intransi- 
gence of the framers of Southern educational 
policy is amply documented in this work, but it 
is ry commented on in such prejudicial 
terms. The authors must be assumed innocent 
of any pejorative intent, but their innocence in 
repeating suoh bigoted statements as accepted 
fact borders on the insensitive. 

The main thesis of this book merits attention 
and approval. In addition to that thesis, the 
Sandersons reveal clearly many of the funda- 
mental assumptions that guided administrative 
thinking on a number of issues in the Southern 
Sudan. They also add considerably to our 
knowledge of the pressures on missio and 
church organizations in the South both before 
and after independence. For historians the 
Sandersons’ work provides a valuable inmght 
into the ‘Southern Problem’ that has been 
absent too long in discussions of recent Sudan- 
ese history. "or educationalists іп the Sudan 
ther book provides a grim reminder of how 
easily the main goals of education can be mis- 
understood, distorted or lost entirely, and of 
the dire consequences of ill-conceived or ill- 
executed educational polices. The Southern 
Sudan can Ш айога а repetition of the past, 
either in its schools or in the bush. 

DOUGLAS H. JOHNSON 


ROLAND OLIVER and ANTHONY ÁTMORE: 
The African Middle Ages, 1400-1800. 
уш, 216 pp. Cambridge, eto.: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1981. £15 
(paper £5.50). 


The African. Middle Ages, 1400—1800 com- 
pletes a trilogy, the other volumes of which are 
the same authors’, Africa since 1800 (first 
published in 1967; third edition 1981) and 
Africa in the Iron Age (1975), in which Roland 
Oliver was partnered by the archaeologist 
Brian Fagan. This last was in many ways & 
pioneering venture, but there are now a fair 
number of textbooks which aim to cover the 
ground of the other two volumes. What then 
are the relative strengths and weaknesses of 
the newcomer, The African Middle Ages 7 

Apart from two introductory chapters, one 
on ‘the African dimension of ' and the 
other seeking to assess the civilization of sub- 
Saharan Africa as it had developed by 1400, 
the structure of the book is geographical, with 
one chapter to each of eleven у recogniz- 
able areas. One consequence is that the 
authors can give full weight to the geographical 
faotors whioh have helped mould human aotivi- 
ties. "Their arguments are here supported b 
no less than 28 excellent maps. Map 4, ind 
actually improves on the text of p. 19. How- 
ever the erperiment of printing two of the 
maps showing trans-Saharan relations with 
north at the bottom adds httle but confusion, 
especially when other maps illustrating the 
same theme have north in the traditional place. 

A potential weakness of a geographical struc- 
ture is that it can compartmentalize historical 
interpretation, and in this context it is impor- 
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tant for readers not to miss the discussions in 
the two short pieces, each of only 3 or 4 pages, 
entitled Introduction and Epilogue, which 
frame the detailed studies, Another difficulty 
that may be associated with a geographical 
plan is that, especially where their sources are 
rich and abundant, the authors can be tempted 
to adopt a rather encyclopaedic style which сап 
make their text somewhat dense. There 1s, for 
instance, в paragraph on p. 82 m which all but 
two of 23 lines contain one or more proper 
names. Sometimes, too, the weight of detail 
can play tricks, as when on p. 53 the name Adel 
is introduced without any linking reference to 
the earlier history of the area and its people, 
which is discussed under other names some 
earlier. 
arrative can sometimes overbear interpre- 
tation, as when іп рр. 42-4 more is said about 
the decades of the Ottomans' conquest than 
&bout the cenfuries of their empire. On the 
other hand, some of the interpretative passa- 
ges, for example on Ethiopia (pp. 49 f.) or on 
umbabwe (pp. 170 ff.), provide first olass illu- 
mination in & very 8 compass. But just 
how difficult this kind of historical writing 18 
(and just how successful the authors have in 
general been) may be judged from pp. 99-102 
which deal with the savanna country imme- 
diately north of lower Guinea. It is possible to 
think that the full significance of what 18 said 
here will be best appreciated by those whose 
depth of reading approaches that of the 
authors rather than by the comparative neo- 
phytes for whom the series is intended. 
Finally, a word or two about the important 
Introduction and Epilogue. The former 
attempts to justify the use of the term ‘ Middle 
' in part on the ground that in many 
respects the political and economic structures 
of many African societies in this period do bear 
some resemblance to those of western Europe 
from about 800 to 1500. There is obviously 
much to be said for this view. But the question 
then arises as to what the African Middle Ages 
lay between. On the one hand, our authors 
would put prehistory; on the other, the colo- 
mal period. They are, І think, right to take 
issue with those who would extend the latter 
back to the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, 
with the first coming of the Europeans and 
the beginnings of the Atlantic slave trade. 
Important though the export slave trade was, 
they argue оп pp. 196—7, ' it was not the шып 
motive force of social and political change in 
Africa itself’. This was the growing need ‘ to 
seek the en argement of political groupings '— 
slavery and deportation were among its by- 
products; ‘even at the height of the Atlantic 
slave trade, there were many more African 
slaves within Africa than outside it’. How to 
count such people is obviously an open ques- 
tron; во too is that of when personal depen- 
dency becomes slavery. But once again the 
process of enlarging the socio-political scale by 
encompassing growing numbers of dependents 
clearly has parallels in medieval Europe. 
Would that more historians and students of 
pre-colonial Africa could approach it with 
some knowledge of what has been achieved in 
understanding the European middle ages 1 
J. D. FAGE 
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Pur Maven (ed.): Black villagers in 
an industrial society: anthropological 
perspectives on labour migration in 
South Africa. xiii, 369 pp. Cape 
Town: Oxford University Press, 
1980. £13.95. 


Black villagers in an industrial society is в 
collection of essays, by six anthropologists and 
one historian, which describe and examine some 
of the main effeots of labour migration upon 
the rural-based black inhabitants of South 
Africa. These studies are the outcome of the 
Migrant Labour Projeot whioh was undertaken 
by Rhodes University, Grahamstown, between 
1976 and 1979. Most of the essays are con- 
cerned with those parts of rural black South 
Africa nearest to Grahamstown, namely, the 
Ciskei and the 'Transkei. These two territories 
(‘ homelands °) are probably the most intensel 
studied of all African rural areas in Sout, 
Africa, and there is thus a large corpus of 
historical material with which more contem- 
porary studies can be compared. One notable 

t examination was that carried out by 
Monica Wilson and others in the 1940s and 
1950s, and published as the Keiskammahoek 
Rural Survey. The authors of Black villagers 
are keenly aware of the rich source material on 
the historical development of rural poverty and 
dependenoy. They are concerned more with 
the chronological sequences of this sorry deve- 
lopment than with the somewhat static ana- 
lyses of the past. 

The editor of Black villagers, Professor Philip 
Mayer, contributes an introduction and the 
initial chapter. This, on ‘The origm and 
dechne of two rural resistance ideologies’, 
provides both the background for, and sets the 
tone of the succeeding easays. Dr. William 
Bemart writes on ‘ Labour migrancy and rural 
production’ m Pondoland between 1900 and 
1950. He relates patterns of labour migration 
to changes іп patterns (or modes) of production 
and of family structure, as well as to variations 
in wealth and productive capacity. Andrew 
Spiegel’s chapter is on ‘ Rural differentiation 
and the diffusion of migrant labour remittan- 
ces’ in the Qacha’s Nek district of Lesotho. 
Spiegel presents the most ideologically explicit 
examinations of rural poverty of all the contri- 
butors to this collection. C W. Manona gives 
us & study of the effects of migrancy оп 
‘Marriage and family Ше m а Ciskei village’. 
Р. A. MoAllister's chapter, ‘ Work, homestead 
and the shades ', 18 а closely ed examina- 
tion of ritual interpretation of labour migration 
among the Gcaleka. In а most poste 
chapter, ' Xesibe Reds, rascals and gentlemen 
at home and at work', Professor M. C. 
O'Connell provides a study of cultural differen- 
tiation ın the Xesibe country of the Transke:, 
and among Xesibe migrant workers. Finally, 
J. K. McNamara leaves the rural base, and 
studies the home-friend networks in the social 
Lfe of black migrant workers in & gold mine 
hostel, in * Brothers and work mates '. 

Mayer sets out general guide lines for these 
studies in his short introduotion. The villages 
in these South African territories are ‘ peopled 
by the sons and fathers of migrant workers, 
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who themselves will be or have been migrant 
workers ; by would-be migrant workers in vain 
search of a contract; and by the women who, 
according to the system, have to stay behind’ 
(p. xi). These villagers, with few exceptions, 
are ' part-proletarians or proletarians '. ° The 
domination of village by industrial society ’, 
concludes Mayer, ‘1s a major social phenome- 
non which, in 1ts specially South African form, 
has not yet been sufficiently explored in its own 
right. Anthropologists investigating village 
life and institutions on the ground, have often 
not given enough consideration to the back- 
round of colonial history and the effects of 
bour migration. Economists and historians, 
on the other hand, dealing with underdevelop- 
ment and migrant labour as features of the 
maoro-system, have not always paid much 
attention to the people caught m the system of 
migration... This book is meant as a small 
step towards redressing the balance ?. 
erhape not all the contributors to the book 
succeed in living up to this high expectation of 
their editor; some confine their examination 
within rather narrow anthropological bounda- 
ries. But overall, the emphasis is on the work- 
ing out of historically-situated processes. In 
some respects, at least, this collection can be 
seen as & oulmination of a decade or more of 
strenuous activity in the field of anthropologi- 
cal mvestigations in South Africa. ‘This is 
евресаЛу apparent in the contribution of 
Mayer 1imself. The radical changes that have 
swept over Southern African studies since the 
1960s &re nowhere more apparent than when 
one ccmpares his Townsmen or tribesmen 
(written in conjunction with І. Mayer and 
published in 1961) with his chapter on ‘ resis- 
tance ideologies’, The earlier book was written 
within the confines of the long-established 
white South African liberal tradition, which (in 
social anthropology) perhaps reached its apex 
in the Keiskammahoek Rural Survey. This 
approach examined, and tended to isolate, the 
effects on Africans of European rule and 
capitalist intrusion, without conceptualizing 
the totality of the impact of these revolution- 
ary forces. 

Now, twenty years later, Mayer locates the 
predicament of Africans at the very heart of 
these overwhelming processes. Many of the 
greatly widened perspectives have come about 
(to garge from the breadth of his references) 
as a result of neo-Marxist or nearly-Marxist 
analyses of South African and other African 
societies, But a possibly deeper change іп 
approach has been the result of & {ег 
personal appreciation of the South can 
situation and the place within this of acade- 
mies. To say that there is more sympathy 
with the victums—the objects of hia studiee— 
18 to sound trite and rather condescending. But 
what kas taken place is a very real widening 
of human understanding. 

As well as its heightened humanity, Mayer’s 
chapter 18 a masterly historical and anthro- 
pological examination of the ideologies which 
Africans, past and present, have utilized to 
resist and to contend with the demands of 
colonial rule and capitalist exploitation. 
Since she middle of the nineteenth century 
there have been two main ideological responses, 
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in general terms ‘conservative’ and ‘ pro- 
gresaive ', but in the special terms of the people 
who live on either side of the Ке river, the 
Red Peovle and the School People: exclu- 
sioniste and assimilationiste. But by the 1970s 
this duality of ideological response waned, and 
now no longer plays such a major role in the 
lives of Ciskei and Transkei Africans. A new 
class has emerged, individualist and opportu- 
nist, shaped by decades of industnal exploita- 
tion. ican traditionalism has lost und, 
save where it has been revamped by the 
‘ homeland ’ governments. On the other hand, 
consciousness of African traditions has gained 
ground in the urban areas, specifically in the 
ise of Black Consciousness. Mayer conoludes 
asking & number of searching questions 
about contemporary and future African res- 
mses, both in the rural and the urban areas. 
he majonty of Africans, wherever they live, 
are the impoverished offspring of the union 
between white rule and capitalist exploitation. 
This emerging oulture 1s predominantly that of 
&n industríal proletariat. 

It seems that the Weberian duality of politi- 
cal activist/academic, which amongst white 
liberals in South Africa has been ially 
sharp, has become blurred. There is in Mayer's 
essay and those of the other contributors much 
more the sense of the African villagers being 
participators m a total political economy than 
as being the objects of academic investigation. 
Some of the conclusions reached in this book 
are decidedly political, others more obhquely 
so, And thie in the grief of South Africa, 
cannot but be a tiny ray of hope. 

ANTHONY ATMORE 


Erma M’Boxoto: Noirs et blancs en 
Afrique Equatoriale: les sociétés 
côtières et la pénétration française (vers 
1820-1874). (École des Hautes Etudes 
en Sciences Sociales [Paris]. Civiliza- 
tions et Sociétés, 69.) 302 pp., 5 plates, 
map. Peris: Mouton Éditeur, 1981. 


The Gabon coast, for long a parent pauvre in 
historical studies of the African littoral in the 
nineteenta century, is now attracting a great 
deal of attention. This new study overlaps to 
a certain extent with the recently published 
books in French by J. Ambouroue-Avaro and 
F. Gaulme, and overlaps very considerably 
with K. D. Patterson's The Northern Gabon 
coast to 1875. Dr. M’Bokolo’s book is much 
more detailed and lays much ter stress on 
the French colonial presence in the area, but 
this would seem to be a rather unfortunate 
example of a lack of co-ordination between 
research in the lish - ing and the 
French-speaking world. M’Bokolo hardly men- 
tions Patterson’s book and the bibliographical 
entry appears to be a last-minute addition, so 
that there is no sense of а critique of existing 
histortography. 

M'Bokolo's study relies overwhelmingly on 
French archival sources, and one of the most 
striking {в of the book lies in its sensitive 
and carefal evocation of the French colonial 
mind. The complex interrelationship between 
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economic, political and ideological factors in 
the establishment and maintenance of French 


rule in Gabon is particularly well brought out. 
French commerce was consistently over- 
shadowed by that of other nations, especially 
Britain, but specific French firms had interests 
in the area and were at times able to exert con- 
siderable influence in Paris. Moreover, French 
firms tended to see formal colonial power as one 
of the only ways in which they might challenge 
British supremacy, even though protectionist 
measures were only occasionally and rather 
half-heartedly applied. In political terms, the 
author shows the importance of the French 
anti-slave trade squadron, which 18 sometimes 
dismissed іп the Anglo-Saxon world as irrele- 
vant, and its need for a naval base more con- 
venient than the excentric Senegalese positions. 
The vested interests and bureaucratic continui- 
ties created іп the navy are shown in 
great detail, together with the complicated 

ivisions between those in favour of abandon- 
ing Gabon after the end of the slave trade and 
those who wished to retain the base. Ideo- 
logically, the strong anti-British feelings in the 
French political world played a significant role 
in the occupation of Gabon and its subsequent 
retention. All in all, this 18 a fine study of the 
multiple strands which made up French colo- 
nial policy. 

In looking at the African side of the story, 
the author brings out the paradoxes of ress- 
tance and collaboration. The lucrative middle- 
man position of the Mpongwe chiefs was 
undermined and destroyed by the abolition of 
the slave trade and the development of fixed 
European trading posts sending agents directly 
into the interior, and yet the Mpongwe reacted 
by strengthening and intensifying therr alliance 
with the French. The presents of the ad- 
munistration were a poor replacement for the 
profits of trade, but they were better than 
nothing. Moreover, the French seemed to offer 
the only protection against the growing en- 
croachment of the F peoples coming from 
the interior. French policy towards the Fan, 
was ambivalent and confused. On the one han: 
the French welcomed the numerous and 
prolific Fang as & potential labour force in an 
extremely sparsely populated area. On the 
other hand, the expansion of the Fang 
threatened to destroy the alliance between the 
colomal administration and the Mpongwe, on 
which French power and influence rested. 

The activity of the Iberians is one of the 
lacuna of this and other books on the Lower 
Guinea coast. Patterson has done valuable 
work in the Portuguese archives of S&o Tomé, 
but much remains to be done. As for the 
Panah, their role is still extremely shadowy. 

"Bokolo thus fails to grasp the rhythm of 
slave imports into Бао Tomé, which had 1m- 
portant effects on the Gabon coast, and pre- 
Bents Spanish activity only through the very 
distorted lens of French perceptions. The 
Iberian slave trade and attempts at political 
expansion in this zone of Africa still require 
their historian. 

Overall, the greatest strength of thus book 
lies in an elusive sense of atmosphere and a 
remarkable refusal to take sides. By a judicious 
use of quotations and anecdotes, something of 
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the feel of Gabon in the nineteenth century is 
given to us, ın а way which is а particular 
strength of French-speaking historiography 
as a whole. At the same time, M'Bokolo avoids 
the pitfalls of facile anticoloniahsm and 
stresses the divisions within and between 
African societies. This is а major addition to 
the historiography of Equatorial Africa. 
W. G. OLARENOCE-SMITH 


LUCIEN Demesse: Techniques et écono- 
mie des Pygmées Babinga. (Muséum 
Nationale d' Histoire Naturelle [Paris]. 
Memoires de l’Institut d'Éthnologie, 
хх.) 801 pp. Paris: Institut HUM 
nologie, Musée de l'Homme, 1980. 


LUCIEN DEMESSE : Changements techno- 
économiques et sociaux chez les Pygmées 
Babinga (Nord Congo et Sud Centrafrs- 
que). (Langues et Civilisations à 
Tradition Orale, 26. Études Pygmées, 
1) 2 vols. 258 pp.; Annexes: 69 
figs. 20 diagrams, 11 topographical 
surveys, 3 maps. Paris: SELAF, 
1978. 


Techniques et économie examines the bases of 
the techno-economio system of the Babinga 
Pygmies. In this book, the first in a series of 
three, Demesse sketches the man-environment 
symbiosis which marked Babinga society 
prior to contact with surrounding Bantu 
groups (‘les Noirs’), and outlines the effects 
of that contact on Babinga material culture. 

Detailed desoription of the natural milieu 

(fauna, flora, primary resources) serves to 
introduce an analysis of pre-contact Babinga 
culture which exposes the ‘caractère très 
souvent superficiel des Зерова que nous 
possédons des techniques des Pygmées ' (p. 63). 
Using the concepts and the ае framework 
set out in Leroi-Gourhan's Évolution et tech- 
nique, Demesse’s account of the Babin, 
* dispositif techno-économique ? анна” 
counters lingering notions of Pygmy primitive- 
ness, Its pon pere notwith- 
standing, the techni Шөп of the Babinga 
emerges as unmistakeably original and syste- 
matically fashioned. The author insists, and 
demonstrates, that ‘ méme lorsque les Babinga 
utilsent des éléments végétaux dans l'état 
naturel où la forêt les uit, ils choisissent 
toujours ceux d'une espôce déterminée, et nous 
avons indiqué qu'ils les emploient toujours 
d'une maniére spécifique ' (p. 107). 

The central message that Babinga material 
culture is endowed with a technical ongnality 
which combines systematio application wit 
&rtistio liberties is conveyed through detailed 
inventories, technical descriptions and careful 
reconstruotions of the Babinga * techniques de 
fabrication’ (especially ‘la fabrication de la 
hotte”, in ch. iv, and the ‘ piège à lacet en 
filet”, in oh. v). The thesis of an original, 
systematio yet flexible material culture is also 
extended to every aspect of man-milieu mter- 
action. Richly detailed accounts of hunting 
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and gathering techniques, and forays into the 
psychology of the expert hunter (' maître de 
chasse ’ı lend convinemg support to Demesse's 
theoretical claims. 

Optimal man-milieu adaptation notwith- 
standing, the pre-contact Babinga economy is 
shown to have been predatory in character and 
hable t» attraction towards, and ultimately 
dependence upon, а superior technological cul- 
ture. Chapters on consumption modes (oh. vit) 
and on recent developments in Babinga eco- 
пошу (ch. ix) asseas the scope of oulture bor- 
TO and suggest that the ' sédentarisation 
sans ontê définitive’ (p. 185) which set in 
during the late fifties, is the most suitable back- 
cloth for &n analysis of change. 

The patterning and function of peripheral 
Babinga society, and the mechanisms underly- 
ing the social and cultural modifications are 
explored in Changements techno-économiques et 
sociaux. The process by which the Babinga 
became sedentary i8 approached from two 
angles, the rural exodus of ‘les Noirs’ from 
their Bantu es and the qualitative diffe- 
rences between the respective ‘ mieux tech- 
niques”. The former made Babinga participa- 
tion in agricultural activities (mainly de- 
forestation) indispensible; while the superio- 
nty of ihe Bantu ' techniques de fabrication ' 
(iron-foundry, pottery) ensured this participa- 
tion, in order to obtain and make a whole 
of tools and objects hitherto unavailable. 
Interestingly, Demesse considers these ma- 
terial asquisitions, in contrast to the demand 
for agrizultural labour in Bantu villages, to be 
‘not indispensible ', technically speaking, yet 
the Babinga later emerge as outright losers, 
unable to find inspiration for socio-political 
Belf-defence. 

Earher stages in the transition from man- 
milieu symbiosis to techno-economic depen- 
dence, it is also demonstrated, were charac- 
terized by the emergence of a complementary 
techno-economic exchange system: Bantu 
technical skills complemented superior Babinga 
adaptation to the forest. Demesse es hore 
that such transactions (forest Produce for 
finished goods) were in no way voluntary, as 
had been suggested by occasional visitors 
around the turn of the century. His critique, 
backed up with carefully researched case 
maternal on the history of exchange relations 
between Pono and Babinga (Bakbali region, 
between the rivers Oubangui and Sangha), 18 
an important contribution. 

The вооа] reality of the Babinga is concep- 
tualized in terms of & dialectic anthropology 
which pays tribute to the work of Georges 
Balander. The gradual depletion of forest 
game, the Babinga growing dependence on the 
technological knowledge of their neighbours, 
and the Bantu need for meat (later also ivory) 
and extra agricultural labour, are key factors 
which combined to alter the original symbiotic 
relationship between the two communities. 
They imposed on the Babinga ‘ une situation 
de dépendance étroite * (p. 144), based on agri- 
oultural labour prestations. As more Bantu 
left for the urban centres, Babinga labour 
prestat:ons increased. This, in turn, meant 
more settled Babinga, extra mouths to be fed, 
more hours spent in the fields, less in the forest. 
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Client stetus became inevitable, as ritualized 
ties of bondage developed between individuals. 
A age of case studies and accompanying 
ublished under separate cover 
е ezes cd trate the dependenoy process at 
family le-el. Committed to demonstrating the 
inherent dynamics of & society undergoing 
rapid transformation, Demeese su in 
isolating the contradictions which make 
dependercy factors reinforce med another, The 
dextenty with which Babi is shown 
to have been ‘ en continuelle irana ormation ' 
since the nineteenth century adds credibility to 
Demease’s attempt to rethink basic concepts 
pertaining to lineage organization and assess 
the direc-ion of change. Much effort goes into 
exposing the internal organizational contradic- 
tions whæh stem from the forced acceptance 
of the Bantu ' dispositif techno-économique '. 
The wak ends in а low key. Having lost the 
means that previously ensured self-sufficiency 
in food, the disease-ridden Babinga (‘ sous- 
alimentés, mal-alimentés’, p. 247) turn to 
toxicomaaia and irreversible ecological destruc- 
tion. The account is macabre, thoroughly 
realistio, and certainly very close to con on 
the whole truth. One admires the patience ап 
care that went into this rich collection of data, 
one cannot but be impressed by the painstaking 
detail, brt one also feels that a touch of over- 
simplification is discernible. Why is the boun- 
dary betveen these heavily exploited, periphe- 
ral rural communuties во rigidly drawn in terms 
of oppressor (Bantu) and oppressed (Babinga) ; 
why are the Babinga such passive bystanders ? 
One wonders. Yet one remains confident that 
the answers, or at least some suggestive indica- 
tions, may be found in the forthcoming volume 
on collective representations, for Demesse is no 
starry-eysd convert to dialectic 1deolo, 
Indeed, оле must agree with the author that 
immensely rich data, gathered over a period 
of ten узатв (between 1954 and 1968), аге 
immune "à tout apriorisme théorique ' (р. 19). 
The volumes under review deserve to 
become widely consulted reference works. 
JOHAN POTTIER 


ОСнавьяз Ker: Tv song. xiii, 301 pp., 
22 pates. Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1979. 
£16.90. 


On the face ofit, this ought to be a book that 
furthers eur understanding of African culture 
and ite icternal articulation. The author pre- 
sents a descriptive account of a particular form 
of musical performance, an ares of Tiv culture 
not documented by the Bohannans in their 
otherwise rich un rr du data. Їп a series 
of four chapters, il discusses the various 
terms and concepts that have to do with the 
practice af singing songs; the content of Tiv 
songs and of the stories which they accompany ; 
Tiv composers and their recruitment, training 
and во forth; and technique and style. 
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The fifth and last chapter, however, is 
entitled ‘ Circles and angles ° and the attempt 
is made to draw out broad conceptual princi- 
ples anımatıng every aspect of Tiv culture, 
wood carving, calabash decoration, body scari- 
fication, dance, building methods, еіс. The gist 
of Keil's account ін that ‘ Circles are or repre- 
sent forces of society and culture, femininity, 
melodio stability... Angles are or represent 
forces of individuality, masoulmty, melodio 


change... It is the friction and tension 
between circles and қыра that generates 
energy, dynamism, life’ (pp. 201-2). The 


trouble with reducing Tiv culture to opposition 
and intercourse between female aud male is 
that every human culture can be во reduced ; 
which, apart from anythmg else, robs Tiv cul- 
ture of its very distinctiveness. Moreover, this 
chapter contains & good deal of irrelevant (not 
to say contentious) commentary on the state 
of American culture; for example: ‘ Ours isa 
society based on sacrifice, human sacrifice of 
the grossest kind ... There may come a time, 
however, when the screams of the dying drown 
out our best singers, when religion, the opiate 
of the masses, and art, the opiate of the elite, 
can no longer dull the рып. With our 
pressing need to rid ourselves of rulers, religion, 
myths, and art, the Tiv have much to teach us ' 
(p. 186). There is, unfortunately, too much 
padding of this sort throughout the book, 
i the readers attention from the 
qualıty of the descriptive material presented. 

It 18 also орша that Tiv song ін based 
upon 80 short riod of research in the field, 
а matter of only. This, of course, was 
not the fault of the author; his plans were 
disrupted by the military coups and subsequent 
events of 1968. However, given that, as Keil 
himself says at the outset, ‘ This book is [no 
more than] an introduction to future research 
on Tiv song and dance” (p. 1), one wonders 
what was the point of publishing it at all іп во 
lavish a form. The basio material could have 
ав well been presented in some appropriate 
Journal. 

In conclusion, & few lines selected from a 
eurious litany, found almost at the end of 
ch. v, may convey a little more of the distino- 
tive flavour of Keil's T^v song: 

“А song created is like а yam harvested; & 
n song is like а yam бір tı lanted.” 

ery song, like every carved calabash and 
walking stick, is a unique configuration of 
angles incised upon circles 

“Song is pain personall experienced, given 
form and — individual scarifications m 
sound.. 

* song is the dance disembodied... 
soul ture is the dance reembodied . . .' 
ng is an energy, 8 power, а Ше force.” 
* Song is.’ (pp. 254-7) 
Make of dus what you will But anyone 


then 


interested in music, dance, poetry, the visual 
arts, aesthetics and ideology in ica will find 
something in Tiv song. 

JOHN PIOTON 
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SHORT NOTICES 


L. H. Vusker: Manuel d'Araméen 
samariain, Traduit du russe par 
J. Margain. (Documents, Études et 
Répertoires publiés par l’Institut de 
Recherche et d'Histoire des Textes.) 
192 pp. Paris: Éditions du Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
1981. Fr. 120. 


Petermann’s Brevis linguae samaritanae 
grammatica (1873) had remained the standard 
grammar of Samaritan Aramaio for just over a 
century when, in 1974, a leading Soviet 
semitist, L. H. Vilsker, published his Sama- 
rityanskiy yazyk in a popular Russian series of 
introductory grammars. Margain’s welcome 
translation of this work (he removes the am- 
biguity of Vilsker's title, inherited from Peter- 
mann) should facilitate access to this dialect of 
Aramaic, one of whose main interests lies in the 
fact that, like Christian Palestinian Aramaic, 
it ia indubitably western. 

The work 18 prefaced by a very summary 
history of the Samaritans, the place of Samari- 
tan Aramaio among the other Aramaio dialects, 
the main hterary sources, eto. The main part 
of the book is very largely descriptive and 
contains 8 pages on phonology (use is made of 
Ben Hayyim’s fundamental work), 42 pages 
devoted to morphology, and 9 pages to syntax. 
Examples are given throughout in transorip- 
tion (both consonantal and vocalized), and are 
taken from texts in the Firkovitoh collection 
and from the Samaritan Targum (the latter are 
of course derived from the very unsatisfactory 
editions that have now been superseded by 
Tal’s work, the first volume of which, con- 
taining Genesis and Exodus, was published in 
1880). Coverage throughout 18 selective rather 
than systematio (e.g. the weak verbs are only 
very partially covered); no doubt the gaps 
here wil be filled by Macuch’s promised 
grammar of Samaritan Aramaio. 

At the end come & few pages on lexicon, the 
calendar, and an appendix with select short 
texts, often from the Firkovitch collection 
(these are given in Samaritan script as well as 
in transcription). The bibliography, which has 
been expanded by Margain from 135 to 155 
items, is followed by a handlist of Samaritan 
Aramaio manuscripts to be found in libraries 
in the Soviet Union. For the sake of record the 
Diblography might have included a pioneer 
English work, G. F. Nicholls, À grammar of the 
Samaritan language (London n.d.; 
1858). 


preface 


8. P, BROOK 


Réais MORELON, O.P. (ed. and tr.): 
Al-Qazült, Le livre du licite et de 
Роме: Kitab al-haläl wa-l-harüm. 
(Études Musulmanes, xxv.) xviii, 
339 pp. Paris: Librairie Philoso- 
phique, J. Vrin, 1981. 


The Æïtäb al-halal w'al-haräm is the four- 
teenth cf the forty books m Ghazili’s Ihya’ 
'ulüm al-din. It belongs to the second quarter 
of that work, dealing with social relations and 

estions of ethics. It is here translated by 

. Morelon in an easy and comfortable style 
rendering accessible to readers of French yet 
another aspect of the works of Islam’s most 
famous theologian. It is pertinent if ohurlish to 
note that his fame in the West, consolidated by 
the worxs of numerous translators and com- 
mentators, gives him an almost dispropor- 
tionate weight in our assessment of the Islamic 
intellectual tradition. The present translation 
will none the less be welcome to those who, 
having httle or no Arabic, wish to study the 
moral and ethical problema which for Gharäll 
surround the fundamental polarity haldl: 
haräm. 

There are seven chapters. Ch. i deals with 
the notions Лай], haram, their types and 
degrees, and the associated degrees of wara' 
(probité). Ch. i1 1з concerned with ambivalence 
or doubt (shubha) in the allocation of goods or 
actions to these categories. Ch. bi deals with 
the duty or otherwise of discovering or asking 
about tke ritual status of goods. Ch. iv is con- 
cerned with purification from defilement. 
Cha. у and vi deal with the peouliar difficulties 
associated with the goods, actions and com- 
pany of princes. Ch. vu is miscellaneous but is 

rgely concerned with Sufis, their goods and 
general dealings with them. The whole work 
ig an instructive introduction to the peculiar 
Islamic tendency to turn the whole of life into 
a ritual, 

In his introduction Morelon offers no bio- 
graphical or historical background, which is a 

leasing. Instead he offers a very sound and 
helpful snalysis of the contents of this particu- 
lar work, and іп his notes and bibliography 
directs his readers to secondary materials, 
mostly m French. If, however, the intention 
of this translation is to make Frenoh-readers 
&ware of one aspeot of the Islamio intellectual 
tradition then an indication of its literary 
pedigree would be useful. This is not a juristio 
work: it draws certamly, and extensively, on 
juristio vocabulary and juristic exempla but it 

elongs within & tradition of mystical ethica 
deriving from Muhäabi and Abû Talib 
al-Makki rather than, say, Malik or Shafi‘. 
It might profitably have been contrasted with 
the last chapter о Makki's Ош al-quiüb. 
NORMAN CALDER 


Hamip ArGAR (ed. and tr.): Islam and 
revolution: writings and declarations 
of Imam Khomeini. (Contemporary 
Islamic Thought. Persian Series.) 
460 pp. Berkeley, California: Mizan 
Press, 1981, $19.95. 

This selection and translation of works by 
Rühallh Khumayni will be of interest to 
students in a variety of disciplines as well as 
to the general reader. It is in five sections. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Seotion 1 is a translation of the Persian version 
of Khumayni's treatise on Islamic government. 
The major assertions of this work are that there 
must be an Islamic government and the appro- 
priate governor ін а fully qualified fagih. This 
notion 18 the foundation of all of Kh.'s political 
thinking (cf. Calder, MES, хуш, 1982). The 
pious and hortatory exposition given here 
refleots its original delivery as a series of lec- 
tures to religious students. The sense of words 
declaimed rather than ideas mgorously or 
succinotly organized 18 even more evident in 
Section 2. This consists of speeches and 
declarations from 1941 to 1980, and reveals a 
vigorous and powerful orator, frequently 
narrow-minded, xenophobic and demagogic, 
but obviously profoundly moved by a reform- 
ing and ascetic ardour. It is the voice of Islam 
under seige, reacting to the corrupting effect 
of the Weat and the Pahlavi dynasty. Section 3 
offers in contrast a vision of Islam triumphant. 
Though presented as interviews the two passa- 
ges given here are expository. Dr. Algar's 
questions (like his introduction) reveal his 
commitment to Kh.s cause and to Kh.'s 
interpretation of the Iranian revolution. That 
interpretation may strike some as both pietistic 
and sohpsistic. Section 4 is a lecture (1972) on 
the Supreme Jih&d, the inner struggle of the 
soul to achieve moral purification. More than 
the other documents 1% reveals something of 
the man. His ascetic disdain for worldly temp- 
tations is acutely felt and may, at tumes, for the 
distanced Western reader, take on a kind of 
poignancy. ‘ What value does this transient 

seemingly sweet life (supposing that it is 
indeed spent pleasantly) have when compared 
to infinite torment 2” Well, perhaps more than 
Kh. would concede. In the last section Kh. 
meditates on the meaning of the Qur'an. The 
whole work is an informative selection, very 
revelatory of the politics and the piety, the 
bitterness and the anger, which led . to 
power, and indicating perhaps that the real 
basis of his influence was his genius for teaching 
and preaching. 

NORMAN OALDER 


RICHARD GRAMLICH: Dhe schütischen 
Derwischorden Persiens. Dritter Teil: 
Brauchtum und Riten. (Abh. fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. хт, 2.) 
x, 130pp. Wiesbaden: Deutsche 
Morgenländische Gesellschaft. Kom- 


missionsverlag Franz Steiner GmbH, 
1981. DM 52. 


This volume, the third part of Dr. Gramlich’s 
comprehensive study of the Dhahabi, Ni'mat 
АПАН and Khäksäri darwish orders of Persia, 
is & compendium of their rituals and . 
It is the result of much painstaking and labo. 
nous fieldwork and Gramlich 18 to be congra- 
tulated on having won the confidence of the 
orders, without which this work could not have 
been written. He describes the distinctive out- 
ward features of the orders, the khangáh and 
their different concepts of this, and the special 
clothing, implements, arms and ornaments of 
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the orders (though few darwishes today wear 
the ea of the orders). The major part of 
the volume is devoted to a description of the 
rules and duties of the members of the orders, 
their daily ntuals and prayers and rituals for 
special occasions. The d/:kr assemblies, the 
ceremonies and procedures of festal gatherings, 
the dig-jüsh, the majlts-+ niyaz of the Ni'mat 
Allāhiyya, the carefully guarded secret of the 
jam‘-ı haqiqat of the Khäks&riyya (the cere- 
тота] meal followed by a ғата), initiation 
rites and many other topies are described in 
detail. This volume will be an indispensable 
tool and reference book for the study of Sufism. 
Students of folklore will also find much of 
interest in the volume, including examples of 
folk poetry belonging to the Khäksäri rituals. 
A K. 8. LAMBTON 


Rüpicer Scumirr: Grammatik des 
Klassisch-Armenischen mit sprach- 
vergleichenden Erläuterungen. (Inns- 
brucker Beitrage zur Sprachwissen- 
schaft, 32.) 253 pp. Innsbruck: In- 
stitut für Sprachwissenschaft der 
Universität, 1981. 08 480. 


The last quarter century has witnessed the 
publication of a number of grammars of classi- 
cal Armenian, mamly of an introductory 
nature—Jensen (1959), van Damme (1974), 
Minassian (1976) and Thomson (1977), each 
with в different public in mind. Professor 
Schmitt, who has already made valuable con- 
tributions on the history of the study of 
Armenian philology, provides yet another 
slant, for his book 18 specifically designed for 
the Indo-Europeanist, for whose benefit 
(doubtless financial as well) he has deli- 
berately eschewed the use of Armenian script. 
Schmitt’s approach 18 thus very similar to that 
of Meillet, the enlarged second edition of whose 
classic Hequtsse d'une grammaire comparée de 
Varménien classique was published in 1936; 
although the scope of the two works 1s very 
similar, the arrangement and lay-out differ in 
several aspects. 

Schmitt provides a succinct introduction 
which deals with the prehistory and history of 
Armenian, and its place within the Indo- 
European languages. Compared with the more 
recent grammars, the central part of his work 
comes closest in coverage to Jensen’s Gramma- 
tik. The following represent the chief differen- 
ces: the long chapter on historical phonology 
of course has no counterpart in Jensen; 
Schmitt’s sections on word formation, and on 
adverbs and prepositions are considerably 
briefer than Jensen’s, while syntax (which 18 
particularly well treated in Jensen) 18 only 
given a very short section here. For these and 
other aspects with which Schmitt deals only 
cursorily, reference 1s usually made to those 
grammars where fuller treatment сап be 
found. 

Whereas Jensen published a separate 
chrestomathy (1964), Schmitt has included 
three short texts accompanied by detailed 
grammatical analysis for the use of beginners, 
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and a glossary; for the two texts taken from 
the Gospels the Greek has helpfully been 
given alongside. 

A notable feature of Schmitt's grammar (as 
of Meillet’s Esquisse) is the detailed reverse 
index which will prove invaluable to all who 
embark on Armenian. All m all this is ап 
excellent work, lucidly presented and with the 
tables clearly set out. 

8. P. BROOK 


ANISUZZAMAN: Factory correspondence 
and other Bengali documents tn the 
India Office Library and Records. 
Supplementary to J. Е. Blumhardt's 
Catalogue of the Bengals and Assamese 
MSS 4n the Library of the India Office 
(1924). (Oriental Documents, 1v.) iii, 
300 pp. London: India Office Library 
and Records, 1981. £24. 


This volume catalogues a collection of 
Bengali manusoript documents found in the 
India Office Library but never previously 
brought to the attention of cataloguers or 
readers. When this reviewer was shown a 
sample account book, he had no difficulty іп 
recognizing the name of John Taylor, the East 
India Company's Commercial Resident in 
Dacca, the famous district which produced one 
of the finest categories of cotton mualins in 
India. John Taylor was also the author of a 
detailed rt on the Dacca cotton weaving 
industry during the second half of the 
eighteenth century (I.O.R. Home Miscella- 
neous Series, Vol. 456 F) which provides the 
historian with one of the most interesting and 
informative sources on the technology of the 
handloom industry. 

The doouments date from 1774 to about 1814 
and fall into three main categories. The most 
important one for historical research contains 
the co ondence between the Company's 
Commercial Resident in Dacca and the Bengali 
officials or agents responsible for ordering and 
supplying cotton textiles for export to Europe. 
The second type include account books of the 
Dacca Factory as well as those of other Fac- 
torres in northern Bengal. Finally, there are 
miscellaneous documenta relating to revenue 
and judicial affairs. АП the individual items 
within the bound or stitched volumes are 
briefly described and noted. The editor has 
also provided a valuable introduction, 8, seleo- 
ted list of Bengali transcripts and translations, 
a gl of terms, and а hst of officials men- 
tioned in the documents. The catalogue would 
be of great assistance to any historian interes- 
ted in the economic history of Bengal at the 
end of the eighteenth century. 


K. N, CHAUDHUBI 


SÜRYAKANTA: À practical Vedic dic- 
tionary. xvii, 750 pp. Delhi, eto.: 
Oxford University Press, 1981. 
Rs. 200. 


SHOBT NOTICES 


À practical Vedic dictionary is intended as & 
vademecum for students of Sanskrit and Vedic 
literature. Entries encompass an etymology ; 
Hindi glosses (ie., as often as not, Sanskrit 
glosses); English glosses; and select quota- 
tions with Enghsh translation of commenta- 
tor’s gloss, as appropriate. Accent has been 
marked by means of an acute accent on the 
Devanagari symbol—no mean typographical 
feat. Verbs are entered under their roots, and 
their attested forms are listed (following 
Macdonell). 

The book will certainly serve as a handy 
reference book for the experienced scholar: 
the English renderings generally reflect 
Monier Williams, Whitney, etc., and the select 
quotations from & wide range of literature pro- 
vide ample material for comparison. The 
principles governing selection are, however, left 
B lv obsoure. An effort has been made to 
include ® all the vocables ’ of RV, AV, VS, KS, 
and MS; ‘ basio words’ of AitBr., SBr., TBr., 
TMBr., JaimBr. and GopathaBr.; ‘ words 
chosen’ from AitAr. and TAr.; and ‘some 
words’ rom Upanigads and Sütras. It does 
not appear, however, that the Paippalàda AV, 
the Kapisthala KS, or the orthography of the 
Känva VS has in prinorple been included ш the 
collation, And while asādhú carries the 
reference SBr, wpamanthanf (SBr.) and 
apaghdta (SBr., etc. do not. ‘A flexible 
8 has been used for the references . . . but 
this should not confuse the patient student ’ 
(p. xiv). | 

Unforsunately, from the point of view of 
students, the etymologies are often eocentric 
(‘I have ventured to differ from my predeces- 
sore’): andhé ‘blind’ is combined with 
S&yapa's improbable éndhas ‘ darkness’ and 
PW’s discredited ándhas ‘ Rasen (am Flussu- 
fer)’ and said to derive from the root nah- ; 
laldia is derived from naj- (‘that makes the 
man to act according to one's fate’) or lal- 
(° play’); lodhá = Hindi loth ‘ corpse ° ; sikma 
‘ strength ’ is combined with PW’s superfluous 
Áákma ‘work’ to evoke the comment ‘Cp. 
Pushto carman “ pasture-land”’’. Occasionally 
a phrase appears as an entry: tád dhdpi and 
(confusingly offered as a stem-form) tátha-rtú. 

J. 0. WRIGHT 


ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL: Islam sn India 
and Pakistan. (Institute of Religious 
Iconography [Groningen]. Icono- 
graphy of Religions, Section ххп, 
Fasc. 9.) x, 34 pp., 48 plates. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1982. Guilders 60. 


Having set herself yet another ‘ next to im- 
possible task ', namely, to summarize the his- 
tory of Islam in the subcontinent іп ап intro- 
duotion of 18 and then to illustrate it 
with 48 plates of black and white photographs, 
Professor Schimmel, one must admit, has done 
very well The present volume forms a wel- 
come companion to her recently published 
Islam in the Indian subcontinent (Handbuch 
der Orientalistik, Leiden 1980). The brief 
introduction, which is preceded by а represen- 
tative list of reading suggestions, takes up the 
salient points of the history and development 
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of Islamic civilization in India and Pakistan. 
Most of the material is, of course, culled from 
her previous work. The photographs, borrowed 
from a number of sources, which are duly ack- 
nowledged in the catalogue, are on the whole 
well reproduced. Given the limitations of the 


work, the pictures cover a fair amount of 
ground, epicting calligraphy, shrines, 
mosques, manusoripts and, of all, people 


involved in their various religious activities. 
The introduction and the remarks in the prefa- 
tory catalogue are necessarily brief, but atten- 
tion is paid to certain details. One mistaken 
notion, which is constantly found in histories 
of Indian Islam and works on Urdu literature, 
however, needs correction. The Kitäb-i 
Nauras of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II (mentioned 
on p. 8) is not a work about Indian music. 
It is, as 8 8 inspection of the published 
text will reveal, a collection of songa, composed 
at varions times by this intriguing ruler of 
Bijaipir. Unfortunately few modern commen- 
tators deem original texts worthy of con- 
sideration. 
D. J. MATTHEWS 


Tetsuya TABATA and others: Index to 
the Kathavatthu. (Text Series No. 174.) 
[ix], 246 pp. London: Pali Text 
Society, [1982]. (Distributed by Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul Ltd.) 


The Kathävatthu is the Theravada interpre- 
tation of the soteriology of the Pali Nikayas. 
It is essential for any Palust or Buddhologist 
to be akle to find his way quickly and effi- 
aently through this book. Tn the past this was 
difficult because there is no index to the PTS 
edition, but at last this has been remedied and 
the Index to the Kathavatthu has been 
published. 

This ı а unique index for the PTS editions. 
Not only does the volume contain an Alpha- 
betical Index, with both page and lme referen- 
ces for every important word whether it stands 
alone or as a member of a compound, in all of 
its grammatical forms separately listed, but 
there ia alao a Reverse Index, and a list of 
Corrigenda to the text. 

The Indexes are exhaustive, and one can 
have nothing but admiration for the metiou- 
lous labour involved, which extends even to the 
point of such words as pe. Negatives are listed 
in the due alphabetical] order and not as sub- 
sections of their positives. 

The authors humbly hope that ' the Reverse 
Index wil be useful for furthering linguistio 
studies af the Pali language '. Such an index 
provides the sort of research tool that will 
enable the compilation of a complete grammar 
of Pali which would take account of all the 
different styles of the language: gathas, sutta, 
the Katthavatthy itself, the Milindapañha, and 
the commentaries, and thereby enable the 
establishment of precise and sophisticated cri- 
teria for deoiding the period of a text of pas- 
sage. This Index will enable a linguist to find 
and com»are, e.g., the uses of the locative case 
in the Éathávatihu, with ease and efficiency. 
One unfortunate feature is that the Reverse 
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Index does not have page references so that 
words located 1n the Reverse Index have to be 
sought again in the Alphabetical Index. 

As the PTS is largely reprinting, rather than 
re-editing its texte, the of Corrigenda 18 
most useful. Every Pahist and Buddhologist 
will welcome this volume and wish that the 
same team would apply themselves equally 
i oka id and with equal care to indexing 
the rest of the literature. 

JOY MANNE LEWIS 


Lester HALL: A brief guide to sources 
for the study of Afghanistan in the 
India Office Records. v, 60 pp. Lon- 
don: India Office Library and 
Records, 1981. £4. 


This book is exactly what the title says it is ; 
& short guide to documents relating to Afgha- 
nistan in the India Office Records (IOR). It 
is divided into two parts. Іп the first part 
Lesley Hall has broken down the period since 
1600 into а number of subdivisions and рго- 
duced for each a chronology of events and a list 
of reoords, or rather oategories of records, 
which are likely to contain material relating to 
Afghanistan. This part provides only the very 
simplest guidance to studente beginning their 
research. In the second part she deecribes, file 
by flle, the records of the British Legation in 

bul from 1923 to 1948 (IOR R/12), a series 
of records received in batches by the ТОВ since 
1966. Only а small sample of the original 
archive survives; revolution, fire and weeding 
have taken their toll, especially of files com- 
pied prior to 1930 of which only copies of a 
few documents survive. For this period other 
series in the IOR or the National Archives of 
India, or in depositories in Pakistan are likely 
to be more useful. The post 1930 period 
material contains several valuable files, notably 
those relating to tribal affairs and Russian 
dealings with Afghanistan. The editor also pro- 
vides a brief list of private papers in the Library 
which relate to Afghanistan and she commenta 
on reoords deposited elsewhere. She has pro- 
vided & useful i tool for the re- 
searcher and it may form the basis for a more 
comprehensive future study of what 18 un- 
doubtedly one of the two collections of 
materials relating to Afghan history in the 
world. 

M. Е. Y. 


Arash BORMANSHINOV: Lama Arkad 
Chubanov, his predecessors and succes- 
sors: а study of the history of the 
Kalmyk Lamaist Church in the Don 
Cossacks region of Russta. [iv], 45 pp. 
College Park, Maryland: Birchbark 
Press, 1980. 

The Kalmyk steppes of south Russia he at 
the ltmit of interest of this School, at a point 
where ethnio Asia overlaps geographio Europe. 


Until 1699, as the author of this little booklet 
reminds us, the Kalmyks, themselves intruders 
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from much further east, had occupied a large 
but compact area of steppe country stretching 
from nearly as far north ав Samara to the 
northern coast of the Caspian Sea, and extend- 
ing on either aide of the lower Volga. In 1699, à 
sizeable up of the Little Derbet Tribe, 
Baga Debat bi , deserted the supreme ruler 
Ayuka Khan, and moved to the steppes of the 
Don Cossacks. Here they formed & separate 
group of Kalmyks, known collectively as 
Buzaava—a name still not susceptible of 
explanation. They were organized into three 
ulus, which were subdivided into a total of 
18 'hundreds' or sofnya. These hundreds 
appear to have been reorganized, in 1891 and 
subsequently, as 13 villages, stanitsa. 

The Kalmyks had been converted to Bud- 
dhism before migrating to Russia, and each 
soinya or stanttsa of the Don Kalmyks had at 
least one temple, khurul, in which the senior 
monk was known as baksha. At least as far 
back aa 1834 it is known that there was a chief 
one among these high priests, known as 
baksha lama or lama. 1n ing, we may note 
that the title lama, used loosely by Europeans 
today to refer to any clerio of the northern 
Buddhist persuasion, was of very limited 
application amongst the Kalmyks. Ordinary 
clerics were known by the rank they held. The 
average monk was а gelung, the novice а 
manj. Nineteenth-century European sources, 
whether printed, as for example Glitech's 
centenary history of the Moravian colony at 
Sarepta, or the manuscript letters and reports 
emanating from the Moravians, or from Cor- 
nelius Rahmn, the London Missionary 
Society’s missionary at Sarepta, follow the 
correct usage. 

In the first part of his booklet, Professor 
Bormanshinov, himself a Kalmyk, has per- 
formed the signal service of reconstructing, as 
far as possible, the line of succession of the Don 
Cossack lamas. This begins with the one men- 
tioned as holding office in 1834, and who may 
have been one Yeshe Lama, and continues to 
Gavang Arash, who died in 1926. In the second 
part he presents all that can be recovered, at 

resent, about the life of one of the more oele- 

rated lamas, Arkad Chubanov (1840 or 1841 
to 1894). Bormanshinov’s record is brief, and, 
as he himself allows, incomplete and disjointed. 
It is based to some extent on printed sources, 
but also on oral tradition, not the most con- 
sistently reliable source. But what he has 
done is pioneering work. His topic has been 
almost entirely neglected hitherto, and we 
must be grateful, not only for what is contained 
in this fascinating little booklet, but for the 
promise of more to come. 

O. в. B. 


Raymonp Dawson: Confucius. (Past 
Masters Series.) x, 95 pp. Oxford, 
Toronto and Melbourne: Oxford 
University Press, 1981. £5.50 (paper 
£1.25). 

This little book, addressed to ‘ the Western 


reader with no great knowledge of Chinese 
civilization °’, gives an account of the ideas of 
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K'ung-tzu, their significance in his own day, 
and the dominant influence they have had on 
the histary of Chinese thought up to the present 
century. Its method is to present a selection 
of quotations from the Lun Yu; to classify 
them under suitable topics, such as Education, 
Ritual, Ethics, and Government; to discuss 
the implications of each, particularly where 
they mey be obsoure to the non-sinological 
reader; and finally to indicate the directions 
in which the ideas they contain may have been 
elaborated by Meng-tzu, Hsun-tzu or later 
philosophers. 

The effect on the reader will at least be the 
conviction that K‘ung-tzu deserves his place 
amongst the great окан of the past to 
whom tke series in which this work is published 
is dedicated. The careful reader will also gam 
a set of concepts central to the Confucian view 
of man end society which, if he remembers the 
fact, given little prominence here, that 
Chinese civilization often failed to live up to 
its Confucian ideals, will illumine and de- 
mystify much else that he may read about 
China. 

We hsve become used to lucid and readable 
interpretations of China's oultural tradition 
from Raymond Dawson and this latest 
deserves, like the others, a wide readership. 


P. M. THOMPSON 


T В. TREGEAR: China: a geographical 
survey. x, 3872pp. London and 
Sydney: Hodder and -Stoughton, 
1980. £13.50 (paper £7.95). 


During the last ten years, and ially 
since 1976, the information available for 
investigation of the physical and human 

eography of China has Improved markedly, in 

oth quantity and quality. Partly as a conse- 
quence of its commitment to rapid moderniza- 
tion, the Chinese government in recent years 
has puklished an unprecedented amount of 
dat& which, though still rather skeletal, never- 
theless enable conclusions to be drawn con- 
cerning broad regional variations in economio 
activity. Meanwhile the new poloy emphasis 
on resource exploitation has been accompanied 
by the ralease of quite detailed information on 
minera] endowment, on trends in energy 
supply &nd demand, and on other similar 
topics of interest to the economio geographer. 
Moreover the interior of China has become 
increasingly &ooessible to Western visitors, and 
although opportunities for independent field 
investigation remain severely limited, it is at 
least possible, on the bass of travel within 
China, to make useful observations on land- 
scape contrasts, on settlement patterns, and on 
land use practices. 

In view of these developments, it is disap- 

inting that in China : a geographical survey, 

. Tregear has attempted httle more than а 
reworking of the material incorporated in his 
two earlier textbooks, which were published 
in 1965 and 1970 respectively. The China that 
Tregear describes is dhên all; the China of the 
mid-106)e, as depicted by publications such 
as the reports of the New China News Agency 
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and China Reconsiructs. Indeed, апу unin- 
formed reader of this book might be forgiven 
for assuming that Mao Zedong is still alive and 
well (nowhere m the book is the death of Mao 
mentioned), that the Cultural Revolution is 
continuing unchecked, and that China remains 
in nearly every respect isolated from the 
outeide world. 

This book is not without value—the treat- 
ment of physical geography, though somewhat 
old-fashioned, 18 succinct and clear, and the 
text ı8 illustrated by a large number of infor- 
mative and well-drawn maps. But the author's 
almost complete neglect of developments since 
the early 19708 is throughout an overriding 
weakness. The need for an up-to-date and well 
informed analysis of the geography of China 
remains ed. 

JOHN SARGENT 


WOLFGANG HapaMITZEY and Mark 
Spann: Kanji and kana: а handbook 
and dictionary of the Japanese writing 
system. 892 pp. Rutland, Vermont 
and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 
1981. $19.50. 


This book is an English-language version of a 
work by Hadamitzky entitled Kana und kanji 
and published ш 1979 by Verlag Ender 
GmbH, Tokyo, and in 1980 by Langenscheidt 
KG, Berlin and Munich. Its lineage goes back 
further than that, however, since it 18 flat- 
teringly close in layout and organization to 
O'Neills Essential kanjı (Weatherhill, 1973) 
and is a sucoessor to the present publisher's 
first book of this kind, Sakade's А guide to 
reading and writing Japanese (1959). 

Kanji and kana provides a comprehensive 
introduction to the Japanese script, with main 
sections on the phonetic kana signs and the 
1,045 basio characters officially designated as 
Joy kanji ' Characters for daily use’. It was 
unfortunate that all these characters could not 
be listed and indexed together: the J5yO kang: 
list recommended by the Japan Language 
Council in 1981 meant that 45 newly selected 
characters had to be dealt with separately in a 
Supplement, but the disadvantage of this 
arises when the book is used for reference, 
rather than in the initial learning of the 
characters. The treatment of both kana and 
characters is very full, m that the kana signs 
and their orthography are set out in detail and 
usually five oompounds are given under 
each character, and there are no fewer than 
twelve tables of various kinds to illustrate 
aspeots of the two types of written symbol. 

In view of such an attempt at completeness, 
it seems strange that some features of the 
subject have been ignored, even though they 
are covered in Essential kanji. These mclude 
two of particular importance. No guidance is 
given on the variant forms of listed characters, 
even though some of them are common even 
in print, or on the old full forms of characters 
which, though officially simplified after the 
war, were in standard use until 1947 and are 
still met to a rising extent even today. 
Then, too, the 92 о ters which, apart from 
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those in general use, have been the only ones 
available for personal names since the postwar 
reforms, are not dealt with at all. The fact 
that, by some strange Japanese logic, the 
name readings which can be attached to these 
characters were not specified surely only makes 
more necessary the provision of some help for 
the poor foreigner who, unlike the Japanese, 
can never leave a name in the obscurity of 158 
characters but has to commit himself to a 


In general, however, this 18 a carefully pre- 
pared and well produced book—as indeed it 
should be, at the price charged—and ıt pro- 
vides a very helpful guide to the main aspects 
of modern Japanese writing. 

P. G. O'N, 


H. D. B. CLARKE апа Мотоко Hama- 
MURA: Colloquial Japanese. vi, 
337 pp. London, Boston and Henley : 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1981. 
£4.95. 


With the exception of Teach yourself 
Japanese, most grammars of Japanese pro- 
duced in English since the war are too extended 
and lemurely for the student or teacher whose 
aim 18 to cover the basic grammar quickly and 
then to reinforce the learning by conversation 
praotice and reading. 

The present book admirably meets the needs 
of those who wish to acquire a knowledge of 
the grammar of modern colloqual Japanese 
with some urgency. Both the authors are 
experienced teachers, and in each of twenty 
well organized lessons they first note the 
phrases and structures to be dealt with before 
presenting them within a dialogue, then give 
clear and succinct explanations of the new 
grammatical items, and conclude with a 
vocabulary list and exercises. There is also a 
section on pronunciation at the beginning of 
the book, and a key to the exercises and five 
appendices at the end, before в consolidated 
Japanese-English vocabulary. The materials 18 
also clearly arranged and printed, to com- 
plete a thoroughly efficient and attractive 
publication. 

A refreshing feature of the book 1s that, for 
all its expertise, it does not confuse the ordi- 
nary reader with в surfeit of technical terms, 
and those that are used are kept to a minimum 
and always explained in lay terms. There are a 
number of ae per interpretations of ро of 
grammar, and only rarely does one feel any- 
thing except admiration for these. It does seem 
rather perverse, however, to desoribe what are 
usually called humble or deferential verbs as 
* object honorifics > (pp. 250-51), particularly 
when the referent to whom respect 1s being 
shown is by no means always the object of the 
verb; and to talk of ‘ ga as an object marker ” 
(p. 63) when it 18 used with such words as 
wakarimasu, dekimasu, suki desu etc. is surely 
to base the explanation on the conventional 

lish translations and thus to obscure the 
struoture and meaning of the Japanese. 

These are isolated points, however, and the 
book is warmly welcomed aa a first-class intro- 
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duction to the grammar of modern Japanese, 
whether as a classroom textbook or for private 
study. 

P. а. O'N. 


FERENCZY 48216: Japán iparmüvészet 
XVII-XIX. század. (Japanese applied 
arts of the XVII-XIX centuries.) 
340 pp. Budapest: Согуша Kiadó, 
1981. Ft. 165. 


Ав the first comprehensive introduotion to 
the subject m Hungarian, this book is a wel- 
come follow-up to the Hungarian translation of 
Japanische Kunst (146 et al. Leipzig, 1075) 
which appeared in 1980 in Budapest under the 
title, Japán muvészet. The author of the book 
under review is assistant keeper at the Francis 
Hopp Museum of Eastern Amatio Arts іп 
Budapest, which houses & collection of over 
20,000 items, approximately one-third of 
which are Japanese. For the non-Hungarian 
reader, the primary interest of this book will 
be in the 261 black and white photographs, 
which (with the exoeption of nos. b and 189) 
illustrate objects from this collection and, to a 
lesser extent, objects from the Museum of 
Appled Arts m Budapest (nos. 129-30, 136, 
255—7, 260-61). 

The collection of the Francis Hopp Museum 
is relatively weak іп ceramics, porcelain and 
swords; however, the situation 18 better with 
regard to sword guards (fine examples are nos. 
78 and 74), srd (nos. 176, 178, 180, 186 and 
240, the last being enamelled), netsuke (nos. 
206, 219, 220—the latter probably by а pupil 
of Hidemaaa ; 226 —marked G, & similar 
unmarked piece in wood was ascribed to 
Tomotada by Hurtig in the Journal of the 
International Netsuke Collectors Society, п, 2, 
1974, 19-26 ; and 238). Several of the illustra- 
ted objects were originally exhibited in the 
international exhibitions held in Vienne in 
1873 (nos. 8, 129, 130, 136, 255-7, 260-61) and 
Paris in 1900 (nos. 13, 63, 139—40, 249). 

Articles about some of the more important 

ieces have appeared in Ат Iparmuvészeti 

úzeum da a Hopp  Ferene Keletdzsiat 
Múzeum Évkonyvei, Budapest (Yearbooks of 
the Musoum of Applied Arts and the Francis 
Hopp Museum of Eastern Asiatic Arts, 
now Ars Decorativa). The illustrations of 
objects 1n the collection are supplemented by 
ten colour and two black and white photo- 
graphs from Japanese collections. 

BULOSU BIKLOS 


ASSOCIATION ОР JAPANESE GEO- 
GRAPHERS (ed.): Geography of Japan. 
xxiii, 440 pp. Tokyo: Teikoku Shoin, 
1980. ¥ 8,000. 


This handsomely-produced volume was 
published on the occasion of the 24th Inter- 
national Geographical Congress in Tokyo, and 
consists of essays on the physical, historical, 
economic and social geography of Japan, 
written by leadmg Japanese authorities. A 
book for the specialist rather than for the 
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general reader, Geography of Japan illustrates 
the vigour and diversity of geographical 
scholarship in Japan, and serves as an excellent 
ide to Japanese research within the 
ipline. 
JOHN SARGENT 


б. Raymonp Nunn (comp): Asia: 
reference works: a select annotated 
guide. xvi, 365 pp. London: Mansell, 
1980. £25. 


This work represents the long promised 
revised edition of the authors Asia; a 
selected and annotated guide to reference works 
(1971) which he had earlier supplemented 
by regular contributions in .each issue of 
the Newsletter (later Bulletin) of the Inter- 
nationel Association of Orientalist Librarians. 
The new work revises the old (the preface 
tells us that some 100 titles in the original 
edition have been omitted as superseded), 
updates and expands it; it contains just over 
1,500 annotated entries, more than half as 
many again as the 1971 edition. As before, 
coverage does not include the Middle East, but 
has major sections for South, South-East and 
East Asia, subdivided by individual country, 
and then by type of reference work. Well 
over half the items listed are bibliographies, 
&nd these are further subdivided by form of 
materiel dealt with, by language, and by 
subject. 

The value of Nunn's work lies in his olear 
descriptive annotations, and in his careful 
attempt to provide в, balance in selection во as 
to satisfy the largest number of potential 
users. Although primarily aimed at Western 
readers, it inoludes & substantial number of 
titles in nearly twenty different Asian lan- 
guages, and although the emphasis is on 
modern publications, a few standard works 
dating back to the nineteenth century are also 
listed. Inevitably the bulk of entries is for the 
best documented areas: India, China and 
Ja between them account for more than 
half the total citations. Nevertheless, the 
author ensures that less well recorded nationa 
such as Nepal and Laos are represented by at 
least a couple of dozen titles. Throughout, he 
emphasizes where further information can be 
sought in regional or national bibliographies of 
bibliographies or guides to reference books. 

Ov the publication remains the most 
useful and accessible general guide to the 
reference sources on Asia from Pakistan east- 
wards, and we must hope for continued supple- 
mentation and revision. 

J. Н. MOILWAINE 


Abstracts in German Anthropology (ed. 
Rolf Husmann and Mohan Krischke 
Ramaswamy), 1, Autumn 1980. Got- 
tingen : Edition Herodot. 

This new journal, produced by the recently 
established Association for International Soien- 


tific Communication (Arbeitskreis für inter- 
nationale Wissensohafts-Kommunikation) at 
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the Department of Cultural Anthropology at 
Gottingen University, aims to make known to 
a wider academic audience publications in 
German in anthropological d archaeological 
fields, and to enco dissemination of inter- 
isciplinary information and co-operation in 
anthropology. It is the brainchild of two 
anthropologists at Gottingen, Mohan Krischke 
Ramaswamy and Rolf Husmann, who felt that 
their colleagues’ publications in German might 
be better known and appreoiated were they 
abstracted in Englsh, preferably by the 
authors themselves. They achieved an eager 
теёропво to this ides, and have supplemented 
authors’ abstraots with revised reprints of 
abstracts from journals in which noteworth 
articles originally appeared. A listmg of 
journals in which the 229 recorded articles 
were published is appended. The laudable aim 
for the future is to abstract also all publications 
by German, Austrian and Swiss anthropolo- 


p appearing in languages other than 
8n. 
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The volume is divided primarily into subject 
categories: General and multiregional studies 
(including cultural anthropology, folklore, 
geography, rural studies and social studies); 
Archaeology; Physical anthropology; Re- 
gional studies (sub-divided by area); and 
Films. Within each section entries are listed 
alphabetically by author. Location of specific 
articles is facilitated by the provision of an 
author index and a concise, easily-consulted 
subject index. 

The editors are to be congratulated on their 
enterprise and initiative; itis to be hoped that 
this effort will prosper. The boldness of the 
endeavour may be judged from the fact that 
the editors themselves financed the first issue ; 
we hope that their hard work will be so appre- 
ciated and used by scholars and institutions 
concerned with the dissemination of anthropo- 
logical and archaeological knowledge that it 

ill not be strangled at birth by the convolu- 
tions of cost analysis. 

Н. А. KANITKAR 
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METRA UGARITICA : PRO ET CONTRA 
By JOHN WANSBROUGH 


Amongst the contributions to a recent volume commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of Ugaritio studies is a paper devoted to analysis of the problems 
involved in description of Semitic prosody." While the data adduced there are 
explicitly limited to Ugaritic and Hebrew verse, the author’s method entails 
consideration of such general matters as the definition of metre and parallelism. 
Since these are, as is well known, the traditional parameters in virtually every 
discussion of Biblical poetry, Professor Pardee’s study evokes (and is clearly 
intended so to do) examination of all the categories and terms hitherto employed 
to describe the several and occasionally disparate phenomena collectively 
adduced as evidence of poetic composition. Historical surveys of the subject 
are now abundant, more or less easily accessible and not very often undertaken 
except as preface to special pleading on behalf of one or other of the criteria 
so far discerned for distinguishing poetry from prose. 

It will hardly come as a surprise to anyone familiar with this field of studies 
to be told that the poetry of Ugarit has now been subjected, with one possible 
exception, to the entire range of analytical techniques developed in the course 
of a much longer acquaintance with Hebrew verse, in despite of the substantial 
difference, quantitatively and qualitatively, between the two sets of data. So 
long, of course, as the notion of a Canaanite poetic tradition persists, acknow- 
ledgment of a joint susceptibility is somehow justified. The suspicion that 
progress towards a common solution to what might eventually be recognized 
as two quite separate problems is halting, if not altogether halted, has found 
only muted expression. My concern here is with Ugaritic prosody: with the 
limits of the datum and with the range of analysis that can legitimately be 
brought to bear upon the preserved corpus. 

That range may, it seems to me, be examined under the following seven 
rubrics: (1) Stress; (2) Syllable; (3) Accent; (4) Syntax; (5) Rhythm; 
(6) Parallelism ; (7) Rhetorica. 

Isolation of these criteria can only be theoretical; in practice they are 
either consciously combined or merely confused. The weight given to any or 
all of them in a discussion of metre has varied widely according to conviction 
or fashion or both. If it were possible to make categorical distinctions (and 
I am not at all persuaded of this), one might wish to describe the first five 
as structural, since no linguistic utterance can be without them. Neither 
parallelism nor such rhetorical figures as alliteration, assonance and chiasmus 
are essential to language, however much they may alter its form and effect. 
The distinction proposed is thus not functional, but rather, between internal 
and external properties manifest in discourse. Neither singly nor collectively, 
however, do they provide an infallible means of distinguishing poetry from 


1 G. D. Young (ed.), Ugari in retrospect : (уу уға "s % un and Ugaritic (Proceedings of 
the уы of the same title held at the isconsin at , 26 February 
We inona Lake, Indiana, Kisenbrauns, 1981: see D Pardes * Ugaritio and Hebrew metrica ', 


3 5,9. addition to those cited in BSOAS, xiv, 1982, 5-6, пп. 1-7, see S. Parker, ‘ Parallelism 

and prosody in Ugaritio narrative verse ' [н Forachungen (UF), 6, 1974, 283-04; B. Margalit, 
‘Studia Ugaritica, 1: Introduotion to "Ugaritio UF, 7, 1975, 289-313; 
‘Die Analyse der Ugaritischen und Hebraisohen Poezie V aittela Btichometrie und Konsonanten- 
zühlung', UF, 7, 1975, 265-9; D. Stuart, Studies in early Hebrew meter, Missoula, Montana, 
Soholars Press, 1076; and in general, D. Broadribb, * A historical review of studies of Hebrew 
poetry ”, Abr-Nakrain, 13, 1972-3, 66-87. 
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prose. For that, an additional factor is required: the recurrence of prosodic 
features with constant and hence predictable regularity. In studies of Semitic 
prosody the pattern has been perceived as numerical, 1.ө. the sequence of feet, 
the quantity of syllables, the position of stress. Regularity is thus defined 
according to what is being counted, but seldom achieved with much precision, 
owing to the intervention of such phenomena as syncope, catalexis and 
anacrusis. Though the metrical foot is exhibited only in classical Arabic and 
certain derivative forms of medieval Hebrew poetry, it is patient of the same 
variation (e.g. syllaba anceps) as metre based on stress and/or syllable count. 
Now, it is the precise and measurable quality of such patterns that earns the 
epithet, metrical, though it may be that Pardes is a little too rigorous in this 
the theoretical part of his paper.? His primary concern, of course, is to refute 
both the syllabic and the stress theories of Ugaritio metre, not only I think, 
because each of the exponents (respectively, Stuart and Margalit) has failed to 
prove his point, but also because the corpus itself does not furnish adequate 
evidence. The argument is sound: given the almost purely consonantal 
orthography of Ugaritic, each theory requires a reconstruction (respectively, 
syntactic and phonological) well m excess of the textual datum. While it must 
be conceded that neither Stuart nor Margalit can produce a satisfactorily 
consistent pattern, both subscribe to the notion of approximately uniform 
line-length as somehow indicative of poetic structure.* This is important, not 
merely because such a configuration may be supported by the corpus as 
preserved, but also because line-length can be described in terms of syntax or 
even rhythm, and without the reconstruction demanded by stress and syllable 
count. 

But before looking more closely at the prosodic possibilities of syntax and 
rhythm (which I would not care to identify with metre), it might be useful to 
examine the rest of the seven criteria. Accent is a reference to Massoretic 
editing and thus hardly appropriate to the Ugaritic texts. On the other hand, 
the presence of accents, whether or not marked, may be thought a likely con- 
comitant of recitation and hence a significant feature of the poetic format. 
Related, but possibly of independent origin is the marking of pausal forms.’ 
The fact that these do not regularly coincide with the accents could indicate 
separate prosodic traditions for Biblical Hebrew and thus the (admittedly 
remote) possibility of variant analyses of the Ugaritic corpus, in which the 
only relevant evidence would be the word-divider. The problem there is the 
random and hence indeterminate functional load of that device, similar at 
least in this single respect to the term sela in the Psalter. The value of either, 
even if it could be fixed, would lie in its service as boundary marker (colon or 


з Pardee, art. cit., 114-17; cf, e.g. the impact of the trisyllabio foot upon Elizabethan 
iambio/trochaio metre (Е. Нашег , The metres of English poetry, London, 1951, 12-98): metre 
is of course capable of development ; I think Pardee’s objaction is to too much ‘flexibility i in the 
course of a single poem. 

Stuart, op. oit., 51—78; Margalit, art. oit., 298-300; Pardee’s strictures may be seen, 
iu cit., 117-22 and 129-4, ctively. 

5 Seo X. J. Revell, * Pausal orms in Biblical Hebrew: their funotion, origin and significance ' A 
JSS, 25, 1980, 165-78; dem, ‘ Pausal forms and the structure of Biblical poetry’, Vetus 
Testamentum (VT), xxx1, 1981, 186-99. 

6 cf. Revell, VT, 1981, 192-4; Broadribb, art. cit., 81-2; though I have not seen the thesis 
of W. J. Horwitz (sic), ° Graphemic representation of word boundary : the small vertical 
in Ugaritic’ (Yale, 1971), a sample of the method must be available in his paper ‘A study 
of Ugaritio seribal practices and prosody in СТА 2:4”, UF, 5, 1978, 165-73: I would agree 
with Pardee, art. cit., p. 123, n. 36, that the argument ‘for & prosodic function of the vertical 
wedge is not persuasive, partly, in my view, because Horwitz allows too much to chance in 
poetic composition (p. 168) and appears to equate word-boundary and word streas (p. 172). 
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strophe or both). The absence of any but a reconstructed vocalization for 
Ugaritic precludes application of either accent or pausal form, save in the 
realm of extreme and in the event unwarranted hypothesis. Like syllable and 
stress count, accent and pausal form are tantalizingly out of reach, though 
even the most casual reader of Ugaritic verse will be tempted to suspect that 
each must have contributed to the composition and performance of any given 
poem. А further arithmetical hypothesis deserves mention: requiring neither 
vocalic reconstruction nor indication of stress, the notion of colon as defined 
by consonant count has the merit of adherence to the text as transmitted." 
There is, however, only a spurious truth in the view that this exercise does not 
simultaneously imply a count of syllables, words or accents. Poetry, like every 
other literary medium, invites even demands acknowledgment of а semantic 
continuum. The gain exhibited in a consonant count is mechanical and 
inverted: Semitic orthography, however defined, is to a large extent syllabic, 
admits of consonant clusters only under conditioned duress, and requires 
morphophonemic analysis. In other words, the only tangible product of a 
consonant count is occupied space and an undifferentiated series of phonemes/ 
graphemes. As in the instances of stress and syllable count, there is nothing 
here but evidence contributory to line-length, а factor that, as mentioned 
above, not merely requires but generates closer definition. 

Neither parallelism nor what I have called rhetorica belong, strictly speaking, 
to & definition of metre, though both have been more than once so recruited 
Conflation of parallelism with metre is ancient and may well underly if not quite 
justify the majority of modern ‘ metrical’ theories. For Ugaritic, the most 
recent exposition appears to be that of Parker, whose definition of parallelism 
is dependent upon line-length and thus not far removed from con- 
clusions derived from stress and syllable count? Of additional interest, 
perhaps, is the tendency everywhere evident to interpret quantity, whatever the 
unit being counted, as culminating in an ideal or even idealized segmentation 
that is definitive in the final decision about what constitutes poetry.1® The 
operative factor in such a decision is, of course, not the unit per se but its 
regular recurrence. Parker’s tentative postulation of development from 
‘paralleled thoughts’ towards comparability of grammatical structure and 
line-length is disarmingly persuasive, though his hypothesis of an underlying 
principle of metrical stress is less so, since the Hebrew markers (inter alta 
maggeph and metheg) themselves are of such problematic origin. There is, 
however, in this presentation a refreshing candour about the way in which 
juxtaposition of disparate phenomena (e.g. synonymy, syntax, line-length) 
might eventually lead to their collusion in generating a metrical pattern. 


т Loretz, art. cit., 268-9. 

t e.g. J. Вергіеһ, ‘ Der Satzstal im Funfer', Zeitschrift fur Semutiatik, Іх, 1033/4, 160-209, 
where a syntactic analysis is imposed upon material originally defined according to stress count 
and selected for its varieties of parallelism. 

* Parker, art. ait., esp. p. 287, n. 26, on the contribution of Segert; naturally the poetic line, 
however defined, is constructed of the same elements in an ‘ essential’ relationship. I know of 
no linguistic utterance of which that could not be said. Forthcoming is Pardee’s own contribution 
to this discussion: in the proceedings of the colloquium ‘ First International Symposium on the 
Antiquities of Palestine’, oonvened at Aleppo on 20-25 September 1981, and entitled ‘ Ugaritic 
and Hebrew poetry: parallelism’. I am grateful to the author for allowing me to ses the type- 
script of his paper. 

106,2. Begrich, art. oit., 171-84, and Revell, VT, 1981, 189-92, though employing quite 
different criteria produce approximate line typologies: line = grammatical sentence/gram- 
matical sentence with extraposition/two grammatical sentences with or without enjambement/ 
two grammatical sentences with or without verb deletion/two grammatical sentences in parallel ; 
and line = simple distich/double distich/unbalanced distich/tristich, respectively. 
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I shall in due course have more to say about the methodological premiss 
involved in this procedure, but would certainly not wish to reject it out of 
hand. After all the organization of a poem requires all the resources of 
language; separation of these is only the product of critical analysis 

À case in point is description of the rhetorical schemata perceptible in 
every literary composition. That the analytic impulse in description might be 
seen as the converse of the synthetic impulse in composition is a matter I have 
alluded to in another context." The schemata thus deserve acknowledgment 
in any description of poetry. Whether, on the other hand, they may be 
included in an inventory of metrical components is uncertain or at least 
disputed. Ás mentioned above, Pardee's definition of metre is stringent, and 
not unquestionably reinforced by its identification with prosody.!* In modern 
terminology the latter includes all components of language that contribute to 
its acoustical and, in the event, visual effect. Since for Ugaritic the burden lies 
principally upon the latter, there is a good deal to be gained by including the 
rhetorical schemata in a search for the definition of poetry. On the other hand, 
a distinction between structural and stylistic criteria might well be urged, 
and though for any given poem I find it difficult to distinguish between the 
two kinds of data, for verse in general they could be separately treated. Though 
he stresses the difference between ' schemes ' (segmental phonemic effects) and 
‘tropes’ (lexical and rhetorical effects), Seymour Chatman has provided a 
convenient typology of the former in a paper devoted to metrical style.!? 

Under ‘ repetition ° he distinguishes between : 

A. Word-initial: consonant and/or vowel alliteration 

B. Word-final: rhyme and feminine rhyme, assonance and consonance, 


homeoteleuton and eye rhyme 
Under ‘ juxtaposition ' he includes : 
A. Chiasmus 
B. Augmentation 
С. Diminution 
Under ' syllable control ' he lists : 
À. Apocope 
B. Aphaeresis 
C. Syncope 
D. Synaeresis 
E. Monosyllabification 
Е. Pseudo-elision 


Now, while he too distinguishes between 'structural' (— regular) and 
© occasional ’ use of these schemes, that distinction seems to me to be functional 
rather than structural as I have used the term. Some impression of his taxonomy 
may be gained from the definition of chiasmus : ‘ reversal of phoneme sequence ’, 
which certainly brings that figure into the metrical scope. Though not quite 
analogous, rhyme and alliteration are granted a similar status by virtue of 
inclusion in the scale of segmental and phonemic effects. Like chiasmus, 
indeed, like all these ‘ schemes’, alliteration exhibits an option from the point 
of view of the poet that becomes an obligatory (— structural) component of 


11 BSOAS, xxxm, 1970, 1, 12656 (exegetical and rhetonoal majáz); Quranic studies, Oxford, 
1977, 99-103 (Deutungsbedürftigkeit 
4 Pardee, art. ait., 115: m note 6 read Micropaedia, vol. 8, p. 945, but try also Macropaedia, 
15, 68-7) (prosody). 
12 8, Chatman, ' Comparing metrical styles ’, in Т. Sebeok (ed), Style sn language, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1960, 149-72, esp. 152-8. 
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every analysis. Structurally (but perhaps also simplistically) stated, the 
difference is between écriture and lecture: once incorporated in the final product 
the rhetorical schemata, and this would also include those ‘ tropes’ omitted by 
Chatman, must be considered in a description of prosody. Treatment of these 
has varied widely: e.g. Margalit’s ‘alliteration’ is perhaps more accurately 
termed ‘ consonance’ (because mostly not word-initial), and Loewenstamm's 
‘expanded colon’, which I have tried to subsume under epanalepsis in the 
name of an acknowledged rhetorical tradition.15 Chiasmus itself might well be 
seen as marker of a strophic pattern,!? and parallelism can certainly be analysed 
as prosodic, i.e. the re-allocation of anticipated phonemic sequences." What, 
in other words, does not belong to the structure of a poem ? Prose paraphrases 
are useless, since there can be no datum beyond the text itself, however this 
might be packed out with vowels, stresses and punctuation. 

Now, the poetic line, whatever else it might also be, is primarily a syntactic 
pattern. From that simple and apparently straightforward observation it 
would seem to follow that the line could be defined in terms of syntax, perhaps 
even confined within agreed syntactical limits. Some acknowledgment of this 
possibility is evident in the work of Begrich, to which I have twice alluded.18 
Programmatic elaboration is now available in the massive treatise of M. O'Connor 
devoted to a syntactic analysis of specimens from the Biblical согрив.!° An 
example of how this system works may be illustrated with reference to 
Ps, 106 : 47 

WSR MT uw (a) 
DUT) usapi (b) 
wip svo nv (с) 
"л®плз nanvn? (d) 


According to O'Connor's nomenclature this verse may be parsed 29 
(a) 2 clauses/2 constituents/3 units 
(b) 1 clause/2 constituents/2 units 
(c) 1 clause/2 constituents/3 units 
(d) 1 clause/2 constituents/2 units 
The two clauses іп line (а) are imperative + accusative suffix and a double 


MB. Margalit, ‘ Alliteration in Ugantic poetry: its role in composition and analysis’ 
(Part П), Journal of Northwest Semitic Languages (J NS L), уш, 1980, 57-80, and references to 
his earlier studies in the Appendix; but cf. the remarks on alliteration іп Semitic prosody apud 
M. O'Connor, ‘ The rhetoric of the Kilamuwa inscription °, BASOR, 220, 1977, . 16-17. 

15 References in BSOAS, XLV, 2, 1982, 425-33; Loewenstamm’s concept of nu expansion 
has been elaborated by J. C. de Moor in а series of papers, e.g. ‘ The art of versifloation in Ugarit 
and Israel’, UF, 10, 1978, 187-217, and UF, 12, 1980, 311-15, though it seems to me that the 
notion of addition/reduction * apparently without impairing the structure of the poem ' (p. 217) 
entails а very eccentric approach to the analysis of poetry. On the other hand, perception of 
supralinear boundaries (e.g. strophio) by reference to formulaic evidence is not merely possible 
but eminently 

16 J. W. Welch, ‘ Chiasmus in Ugaritio’, U F, 6, 1974, 421-36, esp. 425 f. (the A-B-A pattern), 
428 f. (the delta structure); W. G. E. Watson’s studies deal predominantly with rhetorica : 
e.g.  Verse-patterns in Ugaritio, Akkadian and Hebrew poetry ', UF, 7, 1975, 488-92; * Gender- 
matched synonymous parallelism in Ugaritio poetry’, UF, 18, 1981, 181-7; ' Reversed word- 
pairs in Ugaritio poetry ', UF, 13, 1981, 189-92. 

17 Ав, for example, set out by Е. Z. Melamed, “ Break-up of stereotype phrases as an artistic 
device in Biblical poetry ', Scripta Hierosolymitana, 8, 1961 (ed. C. Rabin), 115-53; but of. C. F. 
Whitley, ‘Some aspects of Hebrew poetic diction’, UF, 7, 1975, 493—502, esp. 498-9, on the 
grammatical reduotivism of Melamed. For the re-allocation of compound names in Ugaritic 
parallelism, see C. Gordon, Ugaritic textbook, Rome, 1965, para. 8: 61. 

18 Above, at nn. 8 and 10. 

19 M. O'Connor, Hebrew verse structure, Winona Lake, Indiana, 1980; of. BSOAS, хт, 1, 
1982, 5-18. 

# O'Connor, 287—8 and 182. 
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vocative; the single clause in line (b) is imperative + accusative suffix 
+ adverbial = prepositional phrase; the single clause in line (с) is infinitive 
+ accusative object = construct; the single clause in line (d) is infinitive 
+ accusative object = prepositional phrase. All the components of а poetic 
line may thus be described as elements of standard syntax. Moreover, the 
poetic line is restricted to a limited number and ratio of such elements. This 
rule, O'Connor's ‘ syntactic constriction’, is extrapolated from a corpus of 
1925 lines and includes the following limits: no line may contain less than 
9 or more than three clauses, less than one or more than four constituents, 
less than two or more than five units, with the additional specification that if 
a line contains three clause predicators (— verb forms) it can contain nothing 
else, nor may it contain two such unless only one has dependent nominal 
phrases. Even if all the data did not fit, the abstract notion of syntactically 
described prosody is valid. Whether that prosody is also syntactically determined 
is of course another matter. O’Connor’s sample may be atypical or accidental, 
and there is after all a tendency for ' lines’ to proliferate.?* 

But syntax need not bear the whole prosodic burden: as complementary 
and also determinant in line structure are what O'Connor calls ‘tropes’ in 
lieu of the traditional typology of parallelism. These are six in number and 
operate at three levels: word, line, and supralinear. An example of their 
structural role may be seen in the verse Ps. 106 : 47, adduced above: 

(a) + (6) — coloration but not repetition 

gapping but not matching 
+ (c) — dependency and mixing 
+ (d) — dependency and mixing 
+ (c) — dependency but not mixing 
+ (d) — dependency and mixing 
+ (d) > coloration but not repetition 

matching but not gapping 
These particular lines, to be sure, exhibit а high density of parallel features 
both contiguous (coloration/matching/dependency) and non-contiguous (gap- 
ping/mixing). Іп terms of the specific components here employed, linkage is 
achieved by the imperative with pronominal suffix in (а) and (b), by the 
infinitives in (c) and (d), by the sequence of prepositional phrases (m-/l-/b-) 
in (b), (c) and (d), and strengthened, it seems to me, by the apostrophe (— in- 
vocatio) in (а) and the proleptic syntax of (a) — (c) and (d). 

So analysed, parallelism is itself anchored in the realia of syntax and 
becomes, like ‘ metre’, just a little easier to describe. Now, the value of all 
this for Ugaritic poetry lies precisely in its tangibility : while there is a good 
deal about Ugaritic syntax we do not now and may never know, such matters 
ан word-order, tense/aspect, concord, and rhetorical emphasis can to some 
extent be gleaned from the consonantal text, free at least in part from the 
snares of a reconstructed phonology. The ‘ constriction’ is both arbiter and 
product of O’Connor’s system: if valid it must exhibit a reliable stichometry, 
in a way that other line-length counts cannot do.9 In that respect at least, 


ч ibid., 814-16. 

31 See BSOAS, хт, 1, 1982, 9-11, ad 2 Sam. 1: 18-27. 

35 O'Connor, 132 ; it is certainly true that stress, syllable. acoent, pause, word-divider cannot, 
in the present state of Ugaritic studies, provide reliable data pertinent to line-length. In addition 
to the attempta of Begrich and Revell for Hebrew (above n. 10), it may just be worth recording 
that both Kosmala, ‘ Form and structure in ancient Hebrew poetry ', VT, x1v, 1964, 423-45, 
and хут, 1966, 152-80, and Margalit, art. cit. (above n. 2), esp. 298-300, tend towards a syntactic 
definition of the poetdo line, but without a syntactic description of its components. 
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syntax is the superior instrument. Though maximal and minimal limits are 
here set out (ie. as above: 0-3/1—4/2—5), what might still be sought is an 
optimal dimension, from which the average line-length (over a large corpus) 
could be extrapolated. What one finds is a tendency for longer constructions 
to break, either asyndetically or by means of conjunctive/disjunctive markers, 
not because of some imperious grammatical rule, but because the average 
speaker/writer of any language runs out of inspiration, punctuation, or breath.?* 
The resultant effect is usually described as rhythm, and has been the subject 
of considerable discussion. Such factors as deviation from standard syntax, 
from word boundaries, from lexical constants contribute to the rhythm of an 
utterance and hence, to its segmentation. Though it can always be argued 
that in the analysis of poetry there is no substitute for a ‘ reading ’, this option 
is not available to the analyst of Ugaritic verse. Some of the alternatives have 
admittedly been canvassed, with the variable results to be expected from such 
desperate measures. I wish here to add to these an application of O'Connor's 
syntactic constriction with a view to defining line-length, after all the common 
denominator in most of the experimental procedures so far undertaken to 
reach a satisfactory definition of Ugaritic prosody. 

Of three (not quite random) specimens, selected and set out according to 
the format of СТА, I begin with the passage of Keret chosen by Stuart and 
rejected by Pardee to illustrate syllabic scansion, ie. СТА 14:1: 26-43: 98 

(26) y'rb . bhdrh . ybky 

(27) bin . [ ]gmm . wydm 

(28) tntkn . udm‘th 

(29) km . tglm . arsh 

(30) km hmt . mith 

(81) bm [.] bkyh . wyën 

(32) bdm'h . nhmmt 

(33) ént . luan 

(34) wyskb . nhmmt 

(35) wygms . wbhlmh 

(36) 4. yrd . bdhrth 

(37) ab adm [.] wygrb 

(88) bšal . kri . mat 

(39) krt . kybky 

(40) уйт“. n'mn . glm 

(41) #. mik [. t]r abh 

(42) yard . hm . дт] 

(43) kab . adm 

Since in the tablets so far discovered/examined there is no discernable 
correlation between Ugaritic scribal practice and poetic form, the coincidence 
of length for lines 26-32 with the now generally accepted scansion can hardly 


и See BSOAS, хі, 1, 1982, 18, and the references there to Е. Andersen, The Hebrew verbless 
clause in the Pentateuch, Nashville and New York, 1970; and idem, The sentence in Biblical 
Hebrew, The e, 1974. 

35 e.g. the ‘ schemes ' of Chatman (above n. 18); cf. also В. Hrushovaki, “ On free rhythms in 
modern poetry ', in Т. Sebeok's Style in language, 173-90, esp. 178-83, on the concrete ways in 
which rhythm can be manifested/perceived. Some of the same material can, of course, serve 
to characterize metre, eg. the bl of word boundaries: see J. Kurylowioz, Studies in 
Semitic grammar and metrics, London, 1973, 158-87. 

“CTA 14:1:26-43; Stuart, op. оң, 55; Pardee, art. cit., 118-19; were it possible to 
reconstruct Ugaritio syllabication, the result might reveal very little of compositional procedure, 
but could provide an additional means of measuring line-length. 
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e significant, The stichometry, which originated with Virolleaud and is 
available in modified form apud Gibson, can only have been derived from 
perception of parallelism.*” Its employment by Stuart to illustrate syllabic 
metre would pose something of a crux for the method involved even if the 
syllable-count were on other grounds justifiable. And if Margalit’s ‘ verse- 
unit’ had some basis other than putative stress (— Ley’s Ton) or word- 
boundary, it might just be possible to describe a recurrent pattern in the 
textual datum itself. As it is, however, parallelism provides the only basis for 
the accepted scansion. 

Of this a syntactical analysis would produce: 

(26) Finite verb + accusative object = circumstantial clause 

(27) Adverb = circumstantial clause + finite verb 

(28) Finite verb + subject = circumstantial clause 

(29) Adverb = prepositional phrase 

(30) Adverb = prepositional phrase 

(31) Adverb = circumstantial clause + finite verb 

(32) Adverb = prepositional phrase 
i.e. (26) 2 clauses/2 constituents/3 units 

(27) 2 clauses/2 constituents/3 units 

(28) 1 clause/2 constituents/2 units 

(29) 0 clause/2 constituents/2 units 

(30) 9 clause/2 constituents/2 units 

(31) 1 clause/2 constituents/2 units 

(32) Ө clause/2 constituents/2 units 
Absolute uniformity of line-length is achieved only in the constituent column ; 
both clause and unit counts vary in accordance with the presence/absence of 
verb forms (finite and infinitive). The variation is, however, not great (i.e. 0-2 
and 2-3) and is as much the product of qualitative (typological) as of quantita- 
tive difference. Although the principle of Virolleaud's original stichometry is 
not obvious, it can hardly have been uniform line-length (loc. cit.). One might 
parse lines 26-32 ав: 

(26) y'rb . bhdrh . 

(27) ybky bin . [ ]gmm . 

(28) wydm‘ tntkn . udm‘th 

(29) km . tglm . arsh 

(30) km fmit . mith 

(31) bm [.] bkyh . 

(82) wyën bdm'h . nimmt 
i.e. (26) He enters his room 

(27) He weeps as he tells his tale 

(28) And sobs, his tears falling 

(29) Like sheqels to the ground 

(80) Like pieces of five upon the bed 

(31) In his weeping 

(32) And he aleeps in his sobbing a deep sleep 
1.е. (26) Finite verb + accusative object — prepositional phrase 

(27) Finite verb + adverb — prepositional phrase 

(28) Finite verb + adverb — cireumstantial clause 

(29) Adverb — prepositional phrase | 

37 С, Virolleaud, La légende de Keret, Paris, 1036, 34-6, and Pl. І; J. Gibson, Canaanste 


myths and legends (second edition), Edinburgh, 1978, 83; cf. Parker, ‘art. cit., 291-2, for an 
analytic on of the parallelism. 
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(30) Adverb — prepositional phrase 
(31) Adverb — prepositional phrase 
(32) Finite verb + accusative object = prepositional phrase 
Le. (26) 1 clause/2 constituents/2 units 
(27) 1 clause/2 constituents/3 units 
(28) 2 clauses/3 constituents/3 units 
(29) 9 clause/2 constituents/2 units 
(30) 9 clause/2 constituents/2 units 
(31) 9 clause/1 constituent/1 unit 
(32) 1 clause/3 constituents/3 units 
While quantitative variation is here increased (exhibited in all three 
columns), а qualitative uniformity is evident in the line-types (i.e. 26-28 + 32 
vs. 29-31) Though I am not in fact persuaded of the superiority of this 
analysis, both have the distinct advantage of adherence to the consonantal 
text. That much may also be conceded to the simple consonant count, where, 
however, there is no means of differentiating the line components. In this 
passage lines 33-43 are parsed by Stuart, Gibson, and Pardee as: 
(33) nt . tluan (34) wyskb . 
nimmt (35) шуут. 
wbhlmh (36) il . уф. 
bdhrth (37) ab adm [.] 
wyqrb (38) béal . krt . 
mat (39) krt . kybky 
(40) жо, | (дм . jm (41) #. 
тЕ(. 7 abh (42) yaré . 
hm . drk[t] (43) kab . adm 
syntactically analysable as : 
(33) Subject + finite verb (with acc. suffix) + finite verb 
Subject + (gapped finite verb with suffix) + finite verb 
Adverb = prepositional phrase + subject + finite verb 
Adverb = prep. phrase + subject = construct + (gapped verb) 
Finite verb + adverb — circumstantial clause 
Interrogative particle + vocative + finite verb 
(40) Finite verb + subject — construct 
Accusative object — construct + finite verb 
Conjunction + accusative object = construct + (gapped verb) 
i.e. (33) 2 clauses/3 constituents/3 units 
1 clause/2 constituents/2 units 
1 clause/3 constituents/3 units 
Ө clause/2 constituents/3 units 
2 clauses/3 constituents/3 units 
2 clauses/3 constituents/3 units 
(40) 1 clause/3 constituents/4 units 
1 clause/2 constituents/3 units 
0 clause/2 constituents/3 units 
Though the constituent column exhibits a minimal variation, it can hardly be 
claimed that syntactic description represents much of а gain over previous 
attempts st prosodic segmentation. The agreed scansion here would appear, 
once again, to have a semantic basis, and the only departure from it I have seen 
(i.e. Virolleaud, loc. cit.) is anything but persuasive. Still, unlike stress and 
syllable count, syntactic analysis requires only the text as preserved. 
If O’Connor’s ‘ constraints’ are only marginally helpful in the quest for a 
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Ugaritic metre, it might be that his ‘ tropes’ could refine the obviously central 
position of parallelism in that enterprise. In the passage СТА 14:1: 26-43 
repetition is hardly attested, i.e. km in lines (29) and (30), nhsnmt in lines (32) 
and (34), ab adm in lines (37) and (43), and is thus more or less prosodically 
inert. Nor is coloration (i.e. co-ordination, merismus, etc.) much in evidence, 
save possibly in # = ab adm (lines 36 and 37) or keret = glm 41 (lines 39 and 
40-1). At word level the composition is prosaic. At line level, on the other hand, 
both matching (identical syntactic slots) and gapping (mostly verb deletion) 
are employed, e.g. ybky = wydm‘ (lines 26 and 27), argh = mit (lines 29 
and 30), wyákb = wyqms (lines 34 and 35), with luan gapped in line 35, yra 
gapped m line 37, possibly yaré in line 43, etc. At supralinear level, dependency 
(enjambement) is a regular feature, though a good case can also be made for 
end-stopped lines like (29) and (30) or fairly certain pausal forms like wyškb 
(line 34), wygms (35), kybky (39), and уат? (42). A plausible instance of mixing 
may be seen in the sequence (lines 33-7) : 

šni tluan wyëkb 

nhmmt (uan) wyqms 

wbhimh il yrd 

bdhrth ab adm (yrd) 
To get beyond this to a possible strophic pattern for the passage is precluded 
by the break at line 43, and might anyway be difficult owing to the com- 
paratively uniform line length throughout the poem.* Now, all this cannot be 
pressed into the service of more than acknowledgment of parallel structures 
already semantically perceived. But closer description of the several pheno- 
mena is now possible, and it might just be for these lines from Keret that 
end-stops tend to be signalled by finite verbs, which thus generate а consistent 
rhythm, e.g. (26) ybky, (27) wydm“, (31) wyšn, (34) wyškb, (35) wygms, (86) yrd, 
(39) kybky, (42) yars, conceivably sensible even in gapping, e.g. yrd іп (37) 
and yarš in (43). 

My second specimen is CTA 3: iii: 10-28, from the Baal cycle where it 
appears in part in two further passages (iv : 51-64 and 66—75), a circumstance 
suggesting formulaic usage : 90 

(10) thm . aliyn . bI. Ма 

(11) aliy . qrdm . qryy . bars 

(12) mihmt št . b'prm . ddym 

(18) sk . &lm . lkbd . arg 

(14) ar bdd . lkbd . Km 

(15) 4%. ‘sk . 'bgk 

(16) ‘my . p'nk . tlsmn . ‘my 

(17) twth . dk . dm . тот 

(18) s. ly. w . argmk 

(19) wt . w . atnyk . rgm 

(20) 's . wlhit . abn 


*3 Т am unable to see how the alight and irregular variations attested by Margalit, art. cit. 
{above n. 2), 800—10, can, unless thematically marked, signal а strophio pattern. Cf. Pardee, 
art. cit., 124; and idem, ‘ A philological and prosodio analysis of the Ugaritio Serpent incantation 
UT 607’, JANES, x (Columbia), 1978, 108—4. 

39 A view stated with some vigour over thirty years ago by G. D. Young, ‘ Ugaritic prosody’, 
JNES, тх, 1950, 124-33. 

39 CTA 8: iii: 10-28; apud Virolleaud, La déesse Anat, Paris, 1938, 81-8, and Рів. ПІ-У; 
Gibson, op. cit., 49 and 51, but also 130, for further fragmentary evidence (= Virolleaud, 59, 94, 
and Pl. 1X); ; Bee тоор art. cib., 125-8, 128-9, for a discussion of these parallels. And note 
the acribal demarcation following line 28 
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(21) tant . &тип . “m . arg 
(22) thmt . ‘mn . kbkbm 
(23) abn . brq . dl . td’ . ëmm 
(24) тт lid‘ . něm . wlibn 
(25) hmlt . ars . atm . wank 
(26) ibgyh . ЫЕ. Gry . й. spn 
(27) bgdi . bår . nlii 
(28) bn'm . bgb° . йу 
Here, the now standard stichometry is, with one or two minor exceptions 
(i.e. lines 15-18), that originally proposed by Virolleaud and often coincides 
with the lineation on the tablet. Again, the perception is semantic and the 
principle an acknowledgment of parallelism: the net product is twenty-one 
‘metrical’ lines from a scribal nineteen parsed, and persuasively so, in the 
following manner : 
(10) thm . aliyn . 67. 
haut (11) aliy . qrdm . 
The protokollon is clearly formulaic (e.g. СТА 3: iv: 51-2, vi: 24-6, 4: viii: 
32-5, 5: ii: 10-11, 17-18) and easily scanned: ‘The word of mighty Baal // 
the utterance of the mighty warrior ’, i.e. two segments each — 0 clause/1 con- 
stituent/3 units. The next section is imperative/jussive, contained in seven 
lines : 
qryy . баға (12) mlhmt 
št . b'prm . ddym 
(13) sk . šim . lkbd . arg 
(14) (sk) ar bdd . Па. 54т 
(15) 785. ‘sk . bsk 
(16) ‘my . p'nk . smn . 
‘my (17) twth . dk . 
“Place... // веб... // pour... // (рош)... // шту... // to me... // 
to me...’, syntactically analysable аз: 
1 clause/3 constituents/3 units 
1 clause/3 constituents/3 units 
1 clause/3 constituents/4 units 
1 clause/3 constituents/5 units (sel. gapped verb sk) 
3 clauses/3 constituente/3 units (scil. three imperatives) 
1 clause/3 constituents/3 units 
1 clanse/3 constituents/3 units 
Segmentation is facilitated by the imperatives in five lmes (supplied for line 14, 
as indicated) and repetition of the object ‘my in the last two. Uniformity is 
achieved for constituents and almost for clauses. If a rhythmic impulse could 
be discerned it might lie in the recurrent imperatives, that is, be initial rather 
than terminal. 
The following section of eight lines is syntactically nominal, at least in 
contrast to the immediately preceding verbal structure : 
dm . тот (18) 4. ly. w . argmk 
(19) hut . w . ainyk . 
тот (20) “g . o . №. abn 
(21) tant . mm . ^m . ars 
(22) (tant) thmi . ‘mn . kbkm 
(23) abn . brq . dl. td‘ . 3mm 
(24) rgm lid‘ . nim. 
«Әт (тот) (25) Amit . ars . 
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‘ For a tale . . . // & message . . . // a tale . . . // murmur... // (murmur)... // 
I understand... // a tale... // they do not understand . . ^, of which a syn- 
tactic description might yield : 

1 clause/2 constituents/4 units 

1 clause/2 constituents/2 units 

0 clause/2 constituents/4 units 

0 clause/2 constituents/3 units 

0 clause/2 constituents/3 units (scil. gapped noun tant) 

2 clauses/4 constituents/5 units 

1 clause/3 constituents/8 units 

1 clause/3 constituents/3 units (sci. gappei noun тут) 

No component count, however calculated, could produce a uniform line-length 
for this passage, unless for lines 21-2 by means of the gapped noun, though the 
same phenomenon would disturb the balance of lines 24-5. On the other hand, 
it might be argued that a kind of rhythm is discernible in the line-mitial 
substantives (e.g. rgm, hwt, tant), but I am reluctant to ascribe too much 
prosodie value to such elusive evidence. The remaining lines are somewhat 
less heterogeneous: 

айт. wank (26) tbgyh . 

btk . gry . TU . spn 

(2T) bgdš . bjr . nhity 

(28) т. bgb' . thyt 
‘Come... // m the mountain... // in the... mountain... // in the... 
mountain ...’, where the imperative is followed by three nearly identical 
constructions: i.e. 0 clause/l constituent/3 units, introduced by the same 
preposition. Scansion is thus assured, syntactically and semantically, though 
it must appear spurious to contend that this could be achieved by grammatical 
analysis alone. The problem, of course, is more general: except for quantitative 
prosody, where scansion is independent of word-boundaries, or syllabic metre, 
where the count ought at least in theory to be constant regardless of content, 
there is no poetic pattern that is not thematically determined.*! While it is 
always tempting to insist upon word-stress as the primary factor in line 
demarcation, it is also reasonable to employ some other criterion wher and 
where evidence for this is lacking. Such would be the case for O’Connor’s 
* syntactic constraints ’, though I suspect that these are derived from a corpus 
already classified as ‘poetry’ for some other reason.** For Ugaritic the 
evidence can only be semantic and syntactic, and it is mostly a matter of how 
this can best be described. 

My third specimen, СТА 17:1: 26-34, is attested more than once in the 
Aghat poem and might just, for that reason, qualify as formulaic (e.g. 17:1: 
48—58, 11: 3-8, 15-23) : 8 

(26) wykn . bnh bbt . $rá . bgrb 

(27) МАА. nsb . skn . ЧАА . bqdš 


31 Consider, for example, the studies of Kurylowioz ‘above п. 25) and Stuart (above n. 2). 
Even for quantitative prosody a thematio criterion may be thought to be o Ê see M. C. 
Bateson, ral continuity in poetry, Paris, 1970, 117-29, on ‘ the span о 

31 Seo BSOAS, xuy, 1, 1982, esp. 7, 11, 13: the decision as to what constitutes poetry, as 
distinot, for example, from Kunstprosa, is not always simple, and Young's (above n. 29) strictures 
deserve close attention. While obviously impressed by the methodological value of O'Connor's 
work, I have here not always followed his definitions of cleuse and constituent: once articulated, 


all, his p у 
33 OTA 17:1:26-34; apud Virolleaud, La légende phénicienne de Danel, Paris, 193€, 189, 
192-4, and PL ХП-ХҮП; Gibson, op. cit., 104-6: stichometry as Virolleaud, save for 
lines 31-2. 
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(28) zir . ‘mh . larg . mégu . girh 
(29) “рт. dmr . atrh . {hq . lht 
(30) nish . gré d . ‘éy . Inh 
(31) ahd . ydh . bškrn . m'msh 
(32) (БЕ yn . spu . ksmh . bt. bl 
(83) [uum bath, bt . sl . th . ggh . bym 
(34) [8 . rhs . npsh . Бут. ri 
At its first and second occurrence the passage serves as petition (Baal and El, 
respectively), at its third as declaration (speaker unknown, probably one of the 
two aforementioned), and at its fourth as assertion (Danel himself), with the 
expected inflective variation. The accepted stichometry derives, as usual, from 
a perceived parallelism : 
(26) wykn . bnh bbt . 
(wykn) šrš . bgrb (27) hklh 
“Мау there be/and there will be his son in the house // progeny within his 
palace’, ie. with the gapped verb wykn a parallel construction: 1 clause/ 
3 constituents/3 units. The remainder of the supplication appears to be & 
participial construction : 
ngb . skn . bh 
(ngb) bgd (28) ztr . ‘mh . 
lars . misu . qirh 
(29) lpr . dmr . atrh . 
“Оле who establishes the sanctuary of his ancestral god // in the shrine the 
solar emblem of his people // from the earth one to free his spirit // from the 
dust one to guard his trace’, i.e. with the gapped participle nsb in the second 
line, a consistent pattern of l clause/3 constituents/3 units. Pursuing this 
syntactical analysis, one discovers : 
Фо . lhi (30) nigh . 
gré d . ‘by . Inh 
(31) afd . ydh . békrn 
m'msh (32) kšb° yn . 
“Оле who silences his detractors // one who expels those who would harm 
him // one who takes his hand in drunkenness // one who carries him when 
full of wine’, ie. 1 olause/3 constituents/3 units. The conclusion may be 
parsed : 
spu . ksmh . bt. 01 
(33) (spu) wmnth 8.4. 
th . ggh . Бут (34) tst . 
ths . npgh . bym . rt 
‘One who consumes his meal in the house of Baal // his portion in the house 
of El // one who plasters his roof in the time of mud // one who washes his 
garments in the time of filth’, i.e. 1 clause/3 constituents/4 units, save for the 
second line in which the participle spu is gapped. The count throughout is 
thus 1 clause and 3 constituents, with a minor variation in the number of 
units (3/4). To what extent one might on this basis insist upon a conscious 
compositional procedure is, of course, another matter, but it must be clear 
that the anaphoric participle (including its deletion in line 33) is the prosodic 
factor in these lines. That such should be so is hardly surprising, in view of 
this passage’s function in the poem as a kind of refrain or, at least, bridge to 
further episodes. Like the line-final verbs of the Keret verses (ОТА 14:1: 26-43, 
see above) these participles may in some way signal a rhythmic segmentation 
induced by the pause regularly expected in a long sequence of sounds. Where, 
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in other words, does one stop for breath 1 Even with a reliable phonology any 
answer to that question would reveal a correlation of some kind between sound, 
sense and syntax. The fact, for example, that the participles m the Aqhat 
passage just cited (ОТА 17 : i: 26-34) function not merely as agents but also 
as clause subjects, signalled by their apposition to the introductory phrase 
wykn bnh, has got to be significant in the search for line divisions. Here, as 
often in Ugaritic for obvious reasons, syntax is a more valuable analytical 
instrument than morphology. Whatever the characteristic vowels of the active 
participle, these will have been consistent and recognizable, but still insufficient 
to mark function unless provided with case infexion (possible) or position in a 
conventional word-order (probable). The echo of recurrence need, after all, not 
be so much regular (in uniform stress and syllable counts) as merely noticeable, 
and that can be syntactically established even in a context of variable line- 
length, as in lines 17-25 of the Baal passage (СТА 3: її: 10-28, see above). 

Thus, like earlier surveys this one contains a kind of special pleading: on 
behalf of the term ‘ prosody’ for metrical ard even non-metrical scansion ; 
and of a syntactic description of the Ugaritic corpus that would enable us to 
discern the standard order(s) of sentence components and hence to recognize 
the deviations from these which signal the presence of poetry. Nothing, of 
course, is new. In the very instructive thir;eenth chapter of his Ugaritic 
textbook, entitled ‘Syntax and the poetic structure’, C. H. Gordon treats in 
detail such phenomena as parallelism, line-length and word-order. His examples 
represent a wide selection of the corpus and his conclusions (see especially 
para. 13.118) are persuasively formulated. My guess, however, is that word- 
order is somewhat more rigid than he wishes to allow. A statistical analysis 
might bear this out, but for that both an acceptable method and data processing 
equipment will be necessary.™ 


ва Pardee, art. cit., 127-8, n. 47, adduces the results of just such an analysis based on the 
coefficient of variation and with reference to line-length. The result is interesting but not 

unexpected, being derived from the already parsed lines cf Keret (ОТА 14:i: 26-43). Allusion 
to R. E. Beo's statistical analysis of stress patterns in Hebrew poe try may ipiis құлып by 
M. Weitzman, ‘ Verb frequency and source criticism ', VT, xxxx, 1981, 451-71 (though dealing 
with в different analysis). 


SALADIN AND HIS ADMIRERS : 
A BIOGRAPHICAL REASSESSMENT? 


By P. M. Нот 


‘ The life and achievements of Saladin constitute one of the great moments in 
the history of the crusades. In literature he appears most frequently as a 
conquering hero, who fought his enemies victoriously and in the end beat them 
to a standstill. But a closer examination of his actual life reveals him not 
only as a conqueror, but as a man who struggled with enemies of his own side 
who finally jomed him and fought along with him under his sole command. 
From this angle we see him as a man who fought for his ideals, and fought, not 
victoriously, but in a measure that fell short of his hopes and ambitions.’ * 


These opening words of Sir Hamilton Gibb’s biography of Saladin are the 
latest, and perhaps the last, expression of a tradition in the European historio- 
graphy of the Crusades which has been influential at least since the publication 
in 1898 of Stanley Lane-Poole's Saladin and the fall of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
The origin of this tradition may indeed go even further back to Sir Walter 
Scott's Talisman, which Gibb himself, we are told, gave ‘ to students as a work 
of art from which they could learn much about Islamic history.’ 3 

This view of Saladin is, however, confronted with the difficulty that from the 
beginning of his independent reign in 570/1174 until his death in 589/1193, 
Saladin spent twelve years mainly in fighting the Zangids, the family and 
partisans of his former lord, Nir al-Din, and five years only in the Holy War 
against the Latin kingdom and the Third Crusade. Any judgement of his career 
and character must depend largely on the view taken of those first twelve years. 
Gibb saw Saladin as inspired throughout by the resolve to wage the Holy 
War against the Franks, and indeed as having wider aims, ‘to restore and 
revive the political fabric of Islam as a single united empire, not under his own 
rule, but by restoring the rule of the revealed law under the direction of the 
Abbasid Caliphate.’ This teleological interpretation of Saladin’s career rests 
upon contemporary Arabic sources, in which already by the time of his death a 
legend of his achievements was coming into existence. Since these sources are 
only briefly discussed in the work under review (pp. 2-3), a fuller examination is 
perhaps justifiable. 

Saladin’s two contemporary biographers were Baha’ al-Din Ibn Shaddäd and 
‘Imad al-Din al-Igfah&nt. Ibn Shaddad’s work, al-Nawadir al-Sultäniyya 
wa'l-mahasin al- Y üsufiyya, was published in Europe with a Latin translation by 
the Dutch orientalist, Albert Schultens, as early as 1732. It was thus a prime 
influence in forming the view of Saladin held by European historians. It was 
used by Gibbon, who calls the author Bohadin, and eighty years later, when 
William Stubbs wrote his introduction to Itinerarium Regis Ricardi, Bohadin 
was still the principal, and almost the sole, Arabic source available to him. 
Al-Isfahan! wrote a seven-volume chronicle of Saladin’s life and times, entitled 


1 Malcolm Cameron Lyons and D. Е. P. Jackson, Saladin : Не potios of the Holy War. 
(University of Cambridge С Oriental Publications.) vili, 456 pp. Cambridge, eto.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982. 

3 Hamilton [А. В. iSt m. The life of Saladin, Oxford, 1973, 1. 

3 Albert Hourani, ‘ Gibb: the vocation of an orientalist ’ , Europe and the Middle East, 
Londen, esr at р. 106. 

Н. A. R. Gibb, ' The achievement of Saladin ’, Studies on the civilisation of Islam, Boston, 

[1963], at р. 100. 
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al-Barg al-Shämi. Only two complete volumes are now extant, but excerpts 
from the others survive, and an abridgement by al-Bundari, Sana al-barq 
al-Shamt, has recently been published in full. He also wrote an account of the 
last glorious phase of Saladin’s career from 583/1187 to his death, entitled 
al- Fath al-Qusst fi l-fath al-Qudss. 

These may appear to be impeccable sources, since both men belonged to the 
inner circle of Saladin’s court officials, Ibn Shaddad having been his army-judge 
and al-Igfahàni his secretary. Such in fact was Gibb’s view. But some caution is 
necessary. These after all were royal biograpaies, written by courtiers about 
their master. Al-Fath was certainly completed within a few months of Saladin’s 
death, and D. 8. Richards has shown that much of it was ‘ already available 4n 
some form during Saladin’s lifetime’ as ‘the work was probably intended for 
presentation to Saladin.’ 5 Al-Nawádsr, which Richards has shown to be partly 
dependent on al- Fath, was perhaps completed as early as 1198, and certainly not 
later than 1216, Le. at a time when Saladin’s Ayyubid kinsmen were the 
unquestioned rulers of Egypt and Muslim Syria. Writing on medieval European 
historiography, Beryl Smalley has remarked that, 


Royal biographies have one feature in common: they are propaganda 
pieces. The writers’ purposes and techniques varied, but they had all to 
find a mould which would contain the unruly facts. The prince had to be 
presented as his biographer wished to show him to his readers or hearers.® 


This was also true of Ibn Shaddad and al-Isfahani. There is a further considera- 
tion. Both of them had gone over to Saladin’s service from the Zangids. 
Al-Isfahani, who had been Nir al-Din’s secretary, had joined Saladin in the year 
after his master's death. Ibn Shaddad’s home was at Mosul, and he negotiated 
with Saladin on behalf of its Zangid ruler in 581/1186. It was not until two years 
later that he entered Saladin’s service. Both men may have sought to justify 
their shift of allegiance by exalting Saladin’s character and achievements. One 
must also bear in mind that Ibn Shaddad could write from personal knowledge 
only of the last years when Saladin was engaged in the critical struggle with the 
Franks. 

About the same time as these works by Saladin’s partisans, there appeared a 
work by the historian Ibn al-Athtr (555-630/1160-1233), who spent most of his 
life in Mosul, and who gives the Zangid view of events. His dynastic history of 
the Zangids, al-Bahir ft ta’rikh atdbakat al-Mawstl, completed in 607/1211, 
appears to be a counterblast to the writings of Saladin’s admirers. Although the 
title refers specifically to the atabegs of Mosul, Ibn al-Athir’s patrons, much space 
is devoted to Nür al-Din, who ruled only in Syria but was undoubtedly the most 
distinguished member of the family. In his introductory remarks, Ibn al-Athtr 
emphasizes the role of the Zangids as champions i in the Holy War. His long and 
detailed eulogy of Nür al-Din appears in some respecte to retort to statements 
made by Ibn Shaddád about Saladin. 

Thus within about twenty years of Saladin's death, there came into existence 
two rival presentations of the twelfth-century rulers of Muslim Syria, glorifying 
the exploits of the Zangids and Saladin respectively. These two historiographies 
were reconciled by Abii Shama (559-665/1203-68), who passed almost his 
whole life in Damascus. The title of his work, Kitab al-rawdatayn fs akhbar 
al-dawlatayn al-Nüniyya wa’l-Saläkiyya (* The book of the two gardens con- 


5 D. S. Richards, ‘ A consideration of the sources for tho life of Saladin ', Journal of Semitic 
Studies, xxv, 1, 1980, at p. 61. 
s Beryl Smalley, Historians in the Middle Ages, London, [1974], 67. 
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cerning the two regimes of Nir al-Din and Saladin’), announces its eirenic 
purpose. It was completed in 651/1253 in changed circumstances from those 
which the earlier writers had known. The Ayyubids had lost Egypt to the 
Mamlüks. St. Louis, defeated in Egypt, was at Acre, restoring the defences of 
the Latin kingdom. To the Mamlüks and to their opponent, the Ayyubid ruler 
of Aleppo and Damascus, he was a desirable ally, and both offered him the retro- 
cession of the territories taken by Saladin. Although the negotiations ended 
inconclusively, it must have seemed to Abii Shama, a pious scholar, unpractised 
in politics, as if Saladin’s work was about to be undone by his successors. It is 
not surprising that he drew from history a lesson for the rulers of his own time, 

which he sought to convey in this combined history of Nir al-Din and Saladin. 

In this way, sixty years after Saladin’s death, the creation of his legend was 
completed. Saladin, the usurper of the patrimony of the Zangids, is shown as 
their successor in a divinely appointed mission. The contests for supremacy in 
Syria between Muslim and Muslim, as well as between Muslim and Frank, are 
seen in retrospect, as if the reconquest of Jerusalem at the end had been Saladin’s 
intention from the beginning. It is an interpretation of twelfth-century Syrian 
history which has dominated later writing, but in essence it is Hetlageschichte, 
the salvation of the Islamic community in the latter days as the Н%ға of the 
Prophet saved it at its beginning, as al-Isfahani implies in al- Fath.’ 

‘A reassessment of Saladin and his achievements by Andrew 8. Ehrenkreutz 
appeared almost simultaneously with Gibb’s biography. In his introduction, 
Ehrenkreutz reviewed previous presentations of Saladin, and in the body of the 
work he drew on his specialist knowledge of the economic history of the period 
to draw attention to aspects of the reign which the political historians had 
tended to ignore. His final judgements is severe : 


Most of Saladin’s significant historical accomplishments should be 
attributed to his military and governmental experience, to his ruthless per- 
secution and execution of political opponents and dissenters, to his vindictive 
belligerence and calculated opportunism, and to his readiness to compromise 
religious ideals to political expediency. 

... Rather than the alleged attractiveness of his romantic personality, 
it was the potent spell of his tendentious biographers which has clouded the 
perceptions of most modern writers retelling the story of the great sultan.* 


The revision of the historical role of Saladin and the reassessment of his 
personal qualities is carried a stage further by the work under review, which 
surveys the whole of his life in the context of his period. To quote the 
Foreword : 


The object of this work i8 to re-examine and, where possible, to add to evi- 
dence for the career of Saladin in order to strengthen the frame of reference into 
which the judgements and conclusions of his modern biographers can be fitted. 


It is an important biography in two respects. In the first place, it gives a very 
detailed narrative of Saladin's career, which is & most useful assemblage of 
political and military data. In the second place, it draws on two sources which 


7“ Or j'ai adopté, pour départ de ma chronologie, une seconde hégire qui atteste que le terme 
de la première sera marqué par la résurrection et que sa готове est la vraie, celle qu'on ne réfute 
pas, celle qui est évidente, al qu'on ne fausse pas. бене hégire, c’est l'émigration de l'Islam 
vers Jérusalem. on aeter ost lo alten dail ad Din ADA L Mura ae Ymar b Ayyûb.’ 

*Imá&d ad-Din al-Isfahánt, Conquête de la Syrie et de la Palestine par Saladin, tr. Henri Massé, 


Paris, 1972, 6. 
* Andrew 8. Ehrenkreutz, Saladin, Albany, N.Y., 1972, 238. 
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have not been exploited by previous writers. One of these is al-Bundari’s 
abridgement of al-Barq al-Shämñ, mentioned above. The published edition by 
Fathiyya al-Nabar&w1? was not available to the authors, who used her 
Cambridge Ph.D. thesis and a partial edition by R. Segen, published in 1971. 
The second new source, which has played a large part in forming the author's 
view of Saladin and his policies, is the corpus of letters from Saladin’s court, 
which to some extent supply the lack of a true archive. They are thus described: 


In the main, these are attributed to Saladin’s administrator, the Qadi 
al-Fadil, and they comprise both personal letters sent by al-Fadil himself 
and others drafted for Saladin. Some are quoted by the narrative historians 
or are found in other works; twenty-six are included, complete or in part, 
in a Cairo edition, but a large number are still unedited. This collection is 
supplemented by a manuscript of letters wrongly attributed to ‘Imad al-Din 
and by the writings of another of Saladin’s contemporaries, the North 
African al-Wahrani. The scope of their material is, of course, limited and 
they cannot compensate entirely for the dea-th of official documents, but in 
addition to the details that they provide, many show the construction that 
Saladin himself wished to have placed on Lis actions, while others supply 
this with an unofficial commentary." 


The authors have also drawn on Western and Byzantine sources for the period, 
e.g. William of Tyre and Nicetas Choniates. Previous writers, approaching the 
subject from an orientalist background, have tended to neglect this valuable 
range of materiali. One may note in passing that the significant study by 
Hannes Möhring, Saladin und der Dritte Krevzeug, Wiesbaden, 1980, which 
draws extensively on medieval European, Byzantine and Arabic sources, 
although listed in the bibliography, was published after the completion of this 
work. 

The Saladin who emerges from these pages is no longer the confident and 
dedicated champion of Islam, even if he is not the anti-hero, disastrous to 
Egypt, depicted by Ehrenkreutz. The precarious nature of his position appears 
constantly. The jihad was а means of legitimating his authority (cf. pp. 88-9, 
97), as also was his marriage to ‘Ismat al-Din Khätün (p. 110). Ав the daughter 
of Mu‘in al-Din Onér and widow of Nir al-Din, she provided him with a double 
personal link with the ralers who preceded him. Ironically, at the time of this 
marriage in 1176, al-Salih Ismāʻīl, her son by Nir al-Din, still reigned in Aleppo, 
and was the figurehead of Zangid resistance to Saladin’s usurpation. An 
interesting paragraph (pp. 152-8) stimulates reflection as to the nature of 
Saladin’s rule— the question of whether Saladin was, or had become, primarily 
в war-band leader or whether he should be thought of as a territorial ruler.’ 
His situation was not unlike that of the Norman and early Angevin monarchs, 
ruling two distinct territories with a ‘ peripatetic administrative nucleus. His 
relation to the administration is summarized (pp. 366-7) as ‘an inherited 
bureaucracy within whose framework operated a system of patronage with 
Saladin at its head. It was patronage, rather than formal administration, that 
appears to have occupied his own time °’. The ambiguity of his policy as the self- 
appointed champion of Islam is brought out at various points in his career: thus 
in 1182, after the death of al-Salth Isma‘ll: 


The policy of Ayyubid expansionism that had been blocked by the peace 


9 Fathiyya al-Nabarawl, Sana albarg al-Shämi, Cairo, 1979. 
10 Lyons and Jackson, Saladin, 1-2. 
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treaty of 1176 was about to be renewed. Saladin was laying claim not only to 
Aleppo, but to any other town whose troops could be shown to be needed 
for the Holy War. This could not be accepted either by ‘Izz al-Din in Mosul 
or by Zangi in Aleppo and Saladin’s sincerity in turning his back on the 
Franks to fight his fellow-Muslims was bound to be called in question." 


The nemesis of Saladin’s policy is thus characterized : 


As his letters show, however, he was finding that the logical end to the 
cycle of expansion, where power depended on conquests, attracting recruits 
to be paid for by further conquests, was a power monopoly coterminous with 
the frontiers of Islam. 


Another passage, referring to the situation in 1188, but applicable to the whole 
of Saladin’s reign, examines another reason for his precarious position : 


A factor that had to be taken into account was the loose structure of his 
army. His allies had no reason to give him whole-hearted support. For his 
own emirs and professional soldiers he and his family were merely successful 
members of their own class; his dynasty was bolstered by no divine right of 
kings and the religious sanction it had claimed had been denied it by 
Baghdad. During the period of its expansion it had been profitable to join 
his side, but profit and numbers were inextricably linked. If his mihtary 
accounts began to show a loss, his numbers could be expected to diminish 
and his dynasty in its turn could be threatened by other Muslim 
expansionists.!? 


The authors have provided a detailed, considered and perceptive account of 
Saladin, setting his acts and policies firmly in their proper context—the complex 
and unstable political and military condition of the Near East in the late twelfth 
century, a condition in which the Frankish states were one, but not the sole, 
factor. The amount of detail and the numerous characters who make their 
appearance do not conduce to an easy narrative, and in one or two respects the 
authors might have helped the reader more. Although the month and even the 
day in which events occurred are usually given, it is often necessary to range 
over quite a number of pages to ascertain the year. À running date-heading (as 
in Lane-Poole's book) may be old-fashioned but it is of much assistance in 
following a full chronological narrative, and still more for purposes of reference. 
The provision of the Hijri equivalents to Christian dates would have facilitated 
reference to Arabic sources. On the other hand, to give the equivalent in 
kilometres to every distance in miles is hardly necessary. The present reviewer 
finds the system of abbreviations used in the notes bewildering and tiresome, 
and it is curious that the bibliography, while separately listing Arabic primary 
sources does not distinguish original Western (and Byzantine) sources from 
modern works. The eight maps provided are useful, although the Dongola 
shown on Мар 6 is New Dongola (al-‘Urdi), which developed in the nineteenth 
century, not the medieval town (Dunqula al-'Ajüz), which lies about ninety 
miles further up the Nile and on the right bank. Plans of the site of the battle of 
Hattin and of medieval Jerusalem and Acre would have been helpful. These, 
however, are criticisms of ancillary details, and in no way detract from the 
value and importance of this long awaited work. 


1 Lyons and Jackson, Saladin, 172. 
12 Lyons and Jackson, Saladin, 201. 
13 Lyons and Jackson, Saladin, 286. 


AN AMHARIC MANUSCRIPT ON THE 
MYTHICAL HISTORY OF THE ADI KYAZ 
(DIZI, SOUTH-WEST ETHIOPIA) 


By Еке HABERLAND 


1. Introduction 1 


Тһе Dizi (as they call themselves) have hitherto been generally known as the 
Maji, а term derived from the name of their largest chiefdom, in which there also 
lies the most important Атаһата town of this region. They are one of the least 
studied groups of south-western Ethiopia.? 

Just as the highlands of the Dizi, surrounded on all sides by the savannah of 
the Sudan, represent the south-westernmost outpost of the Ethiopian highlands, 
во too the culture of this people represents in some (but not all) respects an out- 
post of the ‘ common Ethiopian ' culture.? Linguistically the Dizi, together with 
the related Chako in the north and the Na'o in the north-east, form & branch of 
the West Cushitic or Omotic language group.‘ Racially, so far as опе can judge 
by appearances, the Dizi represent a ‘ more negroid ’ type than the majority of 
Ethiopian peoples. They have many somatic similarities with certain culturally 
(but not always linguistically) related peoples of south-western Ethiopia—the 
Chako and Na'o, the ‘ Gimirra’ (She, Bencho, Mer), the Tsara, the Dime, the 
Ari and members of the Basketto group. A. E. Jensen has called these groups 
* ancient peoples of southern Ethiopia ' 5 and drawn a rough comparison with 
the ‘ Preniloti '. 

Although marginally part of the ‘common Ethiopian’ cultural sphere, 
whose environment they share, these peoples evince many cultural traits which 
are absent among other Ethiopian peoples and lack many traits which are 
otherwise common to all Ethiopians. They have undoubtedly been in contact 
for many centuries with the Nilotic pastoral peoples living at the foot of their 
hills (the Me'en and Surma); and this contact too has found expression in their 
culture. 

Before the axrival of the Amhara in the 1890s and the subsequent forced 
incorporation of the Dizi into the Ethiopian empire, the Dizi probably numbered 
between 50,000 and 100,000.” The conquest had profound consequences in the 
decades which followed—subjection to the gübbar system and (linked with this) 
economic exploitation and oppression ; the abduction (e.g. when new governors 
were appointed) of innumerable people as slaves, servants or carriers, only a few 
of whom were ever able to return ; famine, disease and a growing sense of hope- 


im sincerest thanks to Adam Jones for his help with the translation. 
artiole 18 based on the resulta of research undertaken with the assistance of the Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft in May 1970 and in March and September 1974. No literature of impor- 
tance has appeared on the Diri, apart from a short ethnographio report (1960) of Lt.-Col. Kabbáda 
Tasamma, who was governor of the Maji awraja. Unfortunately, the article of P. Giovanni 
Chiomio, IMC (1941), who worked as a missionary in Dizi before and during the Italian period, 
contains such a juxtaposition of errors and 1nacouracies that I must refrain from discussing it at 
all. 

з For the ‘common Ethiopian’ culture, cf. Haberland, 1965, 9 f., and 1979, 72 £ Donald 
Levine (1974) calls the same oltare (with certam divergences) * panethiopian ?. 

4 of. Bender, 1976, 2 f. 

š Jensen, 1959, 15 ғ 

* Grottanelli, 1948 

? These are very rough estimates, which I base on the statements of the Dizi themselves and 
on the deserted cultura dscape (endless abandoned Фөтта жа). 
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lessness and resignation, engendered Бу а total absence of justice.9 These things 
not only caused the number of Dizi to shrink (in 1974 there were probably 
scarcely more than 20,000) 9 but shook their whole culture to its roots. 

The territory of the Dizi consists of а series of mountain ridges, running 
mainly from north to south, and of their slopes. The optimum areas for settle- 
ment lie between 1,200 and 2,200 metres above sea level. (Below 1,200 metres it 
is generally too dry ; above 2,200 metres it is here too cold for many economi- 
cally useful plants.) Only in the central area south of the town of Maji and in the 
extreme north-west (from Beru to Jabba) are there larger plateaux. The climate, 
rainy seasons and vegetation correspond to those of the remainder of the 
Ethiopian highlands. 

The economy of the Dizi was based above all on a highly intensive form of 
cultivation conducted with digging sticks (the hoe was unknown). Millet 
(Sorghum bicolor), which was both economically and in ritual the most impor- 
tant plant, was cultivated up to a height of about 1,800 metres above sea level. 
On the mountain slopes this was done on extensively laid out terraces: today 
these have mostly been abandoned, and they indicate that the population 
density was originally much higher. Above 1,800 metres ensete (Ensete ventri- 
cosum) is planted in gardens. In former times it did not have the same ritual or 
economie importance as in the rest of southern Ethiopia. Other plants of nutri- 
tional importance include: (ef (Eragrostis tef), barley (Hordeum vulgare), yams 
(Dioscorea abyssinica), taro (Colocasia esculenta) and various kinds of cabbage. 
Coffee has always been a ritual drink. On the slopes of the mountains and in the 
lowlands, cattle must have been of some importance before the coming of the 
Amhara, although today their role is virtually insignificant. The Dizi shared 
many of the traits connected with the ‘cattle complex’ with their Nilotic 
neighbours, but only a few such traits with other Ethiopian peoples. 

Until they lost their independence, the Dizi were divided into over twenty 
chiefdoms,!° with shifting boundaries and allegiances. Their social structure was 
characterized by a caste system which, even by Ethiopian standards, could be 
termed hypertrophic, and by a strong emphasis on the principle of primogeni- 
ture. Society was organized hierarchically into five castes: nobles, freemen, 
bondsmen, geymi 1 and hunters. Each caste was distinguished by a large 
number of prerogatives, obligations, taboos and special ‘languages’. The 
nobility was in turn divided into seven hereditary ranks,!? although these did 
not form a hierarchy in the political sense: they had more to do with the ritual 
status of the holder than with his political power. Nobles of a low rank who 
managed to defeat chiefs of superior rank in the course of the uninterrupted 
sequence of petty wars (which often had the character of tournaments) were thus 
able to become political overlords whilst continuing to hold an inferior title. 
This was the case, for instance, with the famous Maji kuri, who rose to the posi- 
tion of overlord over several minor chiefdoms shortly before the coming of the 
Amhara, thanks to his military prowess and charismatic qualities. 


8 Eloquent testimony on the horrifying extent of this exploitation is provided by a trust- 
worthy ees-—F. de Hal rt (Perham, 1969, 331 f.). Earlier reports too are full of information 
on the devastating effect of the gábbar system (e.g. Hodson, 19298 and 1929b). 

* This too is a rough estimate. Unfortunately, I was not able to look at the government tax 


registers. 

19 From south-east to north-west: Kolu, Adi, i May; Tsiski, Maji (with the sub-ohiefdoms 
Karts, Gülkam, a Re Wor, Say, Mash, Gobi, Aro, Duku, Dami, Kanta, Uzkolu, Kasi, Веги, 
Gay, Garo, Jabba, Ba 

кее “sony associated with the nobility, with manifold functions as craftsmen 
and in qua sacral 

32 kyaz, kyapn, , rji, 90° ont, k*oyz, bar, keys. 
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One famous, very ancient line of chiefs is that of the Adi kyaz, chiefs of the 
Adi region in southern Dizi, who are the subject of the chronicle reproduced here. 
Ав is often the case in Ethiopia (e.g. Jimma Abba Jifar, Ша Abba Boru), the 
title of the chief, which becomes the personal name of each successive holder, 
has become identical with the name of the region. The name Adi kyaz therefore 
refers both to the chief and to the country. 

According to their oral traditions, the most inportant and respected chiefs’ 
families in Dizi, including the Adi kyaz, originated from northern Ethiopia 
(‘ Tigre ’, ‘ Amhara °); and the fact that to this day they have in their possession 
relics of northern Ethiopian origin lends probability to this assertion. The 
sharp contrast between the simple, not greatly differentiated ‘ substructure ' of 
Dizi culture (technology and the economy) and the complex social structure is 
probably the result of this culture having been superimposed over an older 
cultural stratum by the immigrants from northern Ethiopia. In contrast to 
many other peoples of south-western Ethiopia, however, among the Dizi this 
superimposition has not left any linguistic mark. 

Whilst the Dizi lived exclusively in the highlands and on the mountain 
slopes, the surrounding dry lowlands were inhabited by Nilotic ethnic groups 
belonging to the Didinga-Surma : in the north, the Me'en, to whom the Bodi on 
the far side of the Omo also belonged ; in the south, members of the Surma or 
Suri group, known under various names (Tirma, Tid, Chachi-Chaych, etc.).14 
Although the Dizi look down on these ‘ nomads ' and ‘ savages ’, there was and 
still is a close cultural connexion between culsivators in the highlands and 
herdsmen in the lowlands. This connexion is reflected in the myth reproduced 
here. 


2. Notes on the manuscript 

On 16 May 1970, through the kind intercession of Jim Keefer (American 
Presbyterian Mission, Maji) I was able to visit the late Adi kyaz, a remarkable 
and cultivated man, who was said to be over a hundred years old. My purpose 
was to talk to him about the traditions of his family, insofar as his strength still 
allowed. He was regarded as one of the great figures of the Dizi people. Much 
of the information gathered during the conversation has been incorporated into 
this article. He died the following year. 

In March 1974, at the end of my second stay in Dizi, I visited the Adi kyaz's 
eldest son and successor, who had originally been called Kumoru. (On assuming 
a rank, а man loses the personal name by which he has hitherto been known.) 
We talked about the history of his family, and just before my departure he 
casually mentioned the existence of a written chronicle. Virtually at the last 
minute, this chronicle was at my request fetched from another compound and 
I was able to photograph it shortly before sunset. My caravan of mules then had 
to proceed, in order to reach the lowlands (Wäsha Woha) and catch the plane 
to Addis Ababa the next day. 

The text was translated in Germany, and during my third and last stay in 
Dizi in September 1974 various persons discussed it with me and commented on 


13 These include: the phallic brass forehead ornamenta (kalaëla in Amharic) of three chiefs ; 
a brass handbell of Ethiopian Orthodox priests (Tigre, fourteenth century?), which is hung 
around the neck of the favourite bull of the kyaz; the remains of a headband of blue material, 
belonging to the same chief (cotton and weaving were unkown among the Dizi); a saddle and 
horsewhip (animals for riding were likewise unknown); and a consecrated wooden board from a 
Christian church (fabot), belonging to the Dami burji, a chisf related to the Adi Куак. 

14 Haberland, 1966; Straube, 1979, 144 f. 
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it. Unfortunately, the new Adi kyaz and his kind brother Akoz, who held the 
rank of Disu burji, did not possess the immense knowledge of their father, and 
so many things had to remain obscure and unexplained. In dealing with linguis- 
tie problems and matters of content, I received considerable help from mümre 
Aragga Gobünna and Komtu Däshina (both in Maji town) and lej Asfa Wäsän 
Assorate 24-Kasa (in Frankfurt am Main). 

The chronicle of the Adi kyaz is written in the Amharic script and language 
on pages 11-16 of a ruled account-book (format 31 x 21 em.), which belongs 
to the family of the Adi kyaz. (It is followed by a list of persons liable to tax.) 
Apparently this chronicle represents the original version of & report which (as 
the first sentence of the text shows) was sent as a letter to the administrative 
headquarters of the sub-province (awraja) Maji-Goldya in the town of Maji. It is 
no longer known why it was sent. Perhaps this was done at the request of 
Lt.-Col. Käbbädä Täsämma, who was governor of Maji sub-province in about 
1955 and wrote a booklet on the ‘ beauty’ (202501) of this region (Käbbädä 
Täsämma, 1960). Possibly something prompted the Adi kyaz family to establish 
in writing its North Ethiopian origins (which were until 1974 a bonus with 
regard to the Amhara administration) and its mythical claims to rule the areas 
south of Adi (even the Toposa are mentioned in this context !). Unfortunately, 
Idid not learn until later, that the present Adi kyaz (Kumeru), before succeeding 
his father, had been sub-district chief (mokottol wirddd gaz) in Tirma, south of 
Adi. 

The text is said to have been dictated in about 1956 by the old Adi kyaz to 
an ordained Amhara monk named abba Kidan& Maryam zä-Wäldä. The scribe 
must have been what one would call (if I may use such a term) a ‘ yaliämaru 
ges '—an ‘ uneducated priest’. The chronicle is full of mistakes of every kind. 
The handwriting is clumsy, messy and unattractive. Deletions, insertions, 
repetitions which have not been deleted, poor orthography and, above all, poor 
syntax make the document anything but easy to read. Letters are frequently 
omitted. Words and names in the Dizi language are written quite differently 
from one line to the next. Fitawrari Adi kyaz spoke relatively good Amharic. 
The scribe, however, impaired the free flow of his dictation, although it should be 
noted to the latter's credit that he did not entirely destroy the lively epio mode 
of expression typical for southern Ethiopia. 

All punctuation shown in the translation (commas, full stops, question 
marks, quotation marks, etc.) have been inserted by me. Words added by me 
in order to assist in understanding the text are placed in square brackets. In 
the facsimile reproduction of the text, superscript letters referring to the 
footnotes to the text (pp. 249) have been inserted by me. 
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4, Translation 
р. 11 


[This is] a matter for the honoured office of the Maji sub-province. To begin 
with I will reveal to you the genealogy of the Adikas.15 It is said that our 
family came from Gämu Gofa.1* But it is said [too] that it came from the 
Amara country. It is said that the father of Adikas [whose name was] Gaz 
burji 17 came after he crossed the Wämo 18 River and that he colonized 1° the 
country. After coming, he made his camp in the place which is called Hlelbay 
Derga.? Gaz burji married a woman called Sämi, from the family of Ted 2: 
of the chief who was called Daloti,** [and] who was king. But she was the 
equal of the Adikas.* After Gaz had married this female chief, he begat 
Adikas Šäfčär. Saying: ‘The whole mountain is yours,’ they called him 
and her ‘ Gaybi’?® Afterwards, when they lived in Hlelbay, every day 37 he 
went out 28 they said “ elel ’.3° ‘The one land-owner 30 has united with the 
[other] landowner ' saying, they [the people] lived in joy. Malikiyaz 31 came 
up * after he had been made chief of Adikas 33 and Kulo.” At this time the 
country was Surma;* it was only black. As Malikas ruled the country, 
the son Safar left his father 97 [and] came to Adikas.?* While he was settled 
in a place which was called Marünta,?? he entered the house of a countryman, 
Maji. Май) said: * Where do you come trom ? || 


1ë The scribe always writes * Adikaa'. The correct spelling is Adi kyaz. 

16 Le. they came via what is now Gämu Gofa. 

z Gaz burji is а rank which still exista in the chiefdom of Kolu, south of Adi. 

mo. 

19 The Amharic verb agänna means ‘ to cultivate ’, ‘ to colonize ’ and ‘ to be the first settler '. 

20 Darga is a place in the lowland south of the Dizi mountains, not far from the former airfield 
of WdSa Woha. Ib was explained that Hləlbay was the Amhario and Darga the Dizi name (2). 

# Tad is a hilly region in the lowland south of Dizi. It remains uncertain whether Тәй is the 
name of a Burma group living there and whether there is a connexion with fod, the Amhario word 
for Juni procera which is said to grow there. 

ap is а widespread geographical name in southern Ethiopia. 

# Queen. 

м Unolear. One could also read this sentence: “ But she was in agreement with A.’ 

w $агбат (or Зәбт) was, according to another tradition, ‘like a European with white skin 
and long white hair ?. 

% бауы is today the name of the holy place (and the whole compound) and of the principal 
wife of the Adi kyaz. The Surma call the Kai Куак himself Gaybi. 

"i.e, time. 

38 From his compound. Before the amharic conquest the saored chiefs of the Dixi used to 
leave their houses very seldom. They were therefore gree;ed very oeremoniously on such occasions. 

39 alall’ is the of joy which women in Ethiopia (and other regions) utter on festive occa- 
amc o xD rci pomer ЫШ tirgo times, and on that of a son four times. 

3 ief. 

31 According to one tradition he was chief of the country before the coming of the Adi kyar 
dynasty. It seems more probable that he too was a son of Gaz burji and that the latter appointed 
him aa в successor, thus provoking Safgar to rebel, Кува is the highest rank іп the Dizi nobility. 
The title Mali no longer exista. 

*3 He came from the lowland, where the compound cf Gaz burji was, to the highland of Diri. 

# Here ' Adikas? designates the region which received this name only later, being named 
after the title of the ohief. 

м Kolu (not Kulo) is a chiefdom south of Adi, today almost uninhabited. 

% Burma is the name given to the different groups of Suri, such as the Tirma, Tad, Chaych eto., 
by their neighbours. 

35 The Dizi regard the skin of the nilotic Surma as blacker than their own. They are regarded 
as culturally inferior too. 

31 The dwelling-place of his father. 

ss Again, the name of a region which did not exist at that time. 

з In the Dizi hi da, in what is now the Adi kyaz region. 

49 Majij was a follower of the local subchief Mina yz and belonged to the ‘ special’ caste 
of the geyma. 
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p. 12 

“Т have come to serve you’ he [8.] said. ‘ You look like [somebody from] a 
king’s family ; I cannot let you live [with me] as a servant,’ he [M.] said to 
him. When Majij replied [this] to him, ‘ I will guard your compound for you’ 
he [S.] said, giving an answer. ‘If you say : “ I will guard your compound for 
you ", then you will be the husband and I the wife,’ # he [M.] said. After that 
he let him live [there]. The Majij ordered the peasants to pay tax # and he 
[Š.] brought it for him. Afterwards it was dry throughout the country for two 
years. There was no water.# He[M.] said to him [3]: ‘ Our country is dry, 
what shall I give you to eat? Go to your country.’ Не [8.], saying to Маў]: 
* Because there are difficulties with water, why do you say tome: “Go!” ? 
Because there is trouble with water, I will show you water,’ went out in the 
evening. When he scratched the ground, water gushed out, it was like a lake 
for him.® Afterwards he sent word to the Majij, saying: ' o and fetch 
water |’ And Majij went. On the dry ground he found water which had gushed 
out like a lake; and having drawn some of it, he came back with it. When he 
came, he |8. said to him [M.]: ‘Do not tell anybody. Majij did not tell 
anybody, [but] as birds, [which came] to drink water, were chirping together 
[about this event], he hastened to the chief of the country Мапакоув, and 
told [him the story]. After he had told [it], they [the people] came, bringing a 
black ox *7 as a tribute for the Adikas.48 He [8.], who had previously slept 
on the ground, slaughtered the ox and slept ор ite hide.4® He asked the people 
who brought the tribute: * Who || 


p. 13 
has told [you this] ? ’ And they said to him: ' Majij told us” Majij said to 
Saféar: ‘I told your story [only in order that] the birds should not tell it 
[before me.'...59] “Т have many more stories. Wait, I shall show you 
[them, but] do not tell anybody.’ After he said this, it rained for him ?* [in 
the country] which was dry for two years, three days and three nights. 
When the chief of the country, Malikayaz, heard this, he said: ‘ This is 
son of my father, bring him to me. They said to him [8]: * Ав he said 
“ bring [him] ", flee!’ When he went, the water [of the river] was full 
against him. When they said to him: ' How will you manage to go?’ 
he said: “I will show you a story.’ 5 After that he struck the water with a 
stick. It parted for him; and he crossed and went. He went [and] entered 
the house [of a man] called Burji Dumüz 56 in a country which was called 


41 ie, * wo will live together and you will be the superior '. 

42 It was the duty of the members of the geyma caste to collect tribute from the serfs (zaku) 
for the nobility. It consisted mainly of sorghum. 

#3 ie, it did not rain. 

“Та the rivers and wells. 

55 The water came out in his favour, or: by reason o пешаро раена 

46 Mana kwoys is a title connected with the chieftainship over a district in Adi, which still 
existe. Kwoyz (koys) is the fifth grade of the nobility. 

41 Black oxen (or bulls) aro the favourite offerings for the rain and the ‘ black ’ (blue) sky 
in 

44 For a 

49 Only rich and important people sleep or sit on an ox hide. 

» Unintelligible. It is not dear who is addreesing whom. 
Wonders. 


ашу favour anid bythe foree of hig msgieal оа. 
5 Tt waa to his disadvantage, being so full, that he could not oross it. 


Wonder. 
56 A rank which existed until recently. 
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Üürtita.57 After he had entered his house and he [B.D.] had heard his story, 
he received him with joy. Afterwards he built him a house, let him live [there] 
and said to the overlord Täkom : 58 * А man has entered my house who has 
many stories.’ 59 “ Because I have heard his story, you shall see 89 him bene- 
volently [and] let him live [with you]. What he [S.] wants is the kingdom of 
Malikiyaz, ourself% he does not want. Afterwards the country came 
together and said to him: ‘ He shall stay.’ They came to his dwelling-house, 

like a guard holding their spears [and] sat down near him.9 Afterwards he 
said: ° Why do you come towards me in the darkness?’ As he brandished 
[his] spear against them, their bodies swelled up and they perished.9t 


p. 14 

The men who were left went to the chief of the country and told him: ‘ When 
this one man of the many people who came here brandished his spear against 
us, we [alone] were not destroyed." The chief heard а and was terrified : 

‘Let him come and speak!’ he said. When this man % saw him |8. coming 
to the chief of the country, holding that spear, he fled. The chief of the 
country said: ‘I shall be the weqabi-chief,** but as God is loved by уос, 
come and become king and govern the people. You shall stay ruling the 
country [and] the people. He left his Beat," fled and went [away]. The 
whole country submitted and did hommage to Adikas. And the country 
said to Malikiyaz: ' You should let [give] him Ше whole of the country 
you used formerly to rule” Mokyazom [..... ]95 ‘Because the army is 
mine.’ Malikiyaz had [his army] drawn up in battle-order. ‘I will give away 
[the kingship] by majority °° of the army ’ 7° saying, they went to the place 
of battle-order. [The army of] Adikas was drawn up [in such a way] that it 
surrounded a mountain twice, but the men of Malikas surrounded the 
mountain [only] once. But the name of the mountain was called Borbora.” 
‘Since formerly it was our father who appointed me [chief], but as your 
people are more numerous, the country has appointed you. Let me go,’ 
he [M.] said. Adikas seid to Malikiyaz: ‘Təd, Terma,” Tofsa,’? Bume 74 


57 3 km. west of the compound of the present Adi kyaz. His brother Dishu b nis lives there 
55 Takom is a corruption of the title Тарп kyapn. Kyapn is the second highest rank m the 
Dizi hierarchy. The Tapn kyapn was already living there before the coming a, Gaz burji. He is 
still the seoond-in-rank after the Adi kyaz ad determines who is to succeed 
59 Who can perform many wonders. 
“ Look after. 
41 Our wealth. 
% The people. 
9 Apparently they did this to confine him to his compound. 
ss ecu тары g many peoples in southern Ethiopia, kings, high priests eto., are believed to have suah 
wer that they can kill people just by pointing at them with their (sacred) stiok 
ar apear, (O s (or d ensen 1059, 370, who relates the same from the Tsamako.) 
es THis Gxpression бап have several залаа, * Fats has made me chief’ or ‘I will be like & 
RON pri Ct ike ( litical powers) ’ or ‘ I am only a weak chief (like a spirit) but you will be 
est (like 
othe seat is the o symbol of ohieftainoy. 
** Unintelligible. 
** Number. 
T9 He whose army is greater shall reign. 
d Ea MD round hill to the west of the sacred compound of the Adi kyaz. It is also 


ed Bangur. 
™ Tad and Tarma (Tirma) are two regions inhabited by Surma (Suri) south of Dizi. 
73 The Toposa are a fraction of the ojong around Kaposta in the south-eastern Suden. 
14 A Turkana group in Ethiopia west of the lower Omo. 
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until Baliz: 5 colonize all this.’ ** He sent Malikiyaz away. And after doing 
all this, Adikas lived ав [a] virgin." Saying: ‘ Without a wife you cannot be 
king, the people forbade him [celibacy]. ‘ Well, if that is what you say, I 
will not become king’ he told them. When he said this, the people || 


p. 15 


went to the country which is called Geëa 78 and asked the daughter of the 
Gorkiyaz.'? Saying: ‘This is a long story and I don't give the daughter,’ 
Gorkiyaz rejected [the proposal]. Afterwards Adikas sent locusts against 
him [and] destroyed his grain.9? As Gorkiyaz, the king of Geëa, had a lyre 
which was like a Бёрёпа, 8! they brought her [his daughter] singing. They 
married her to him [Saftar]. Afterwards he became king # [and as] they were 
singing,** a bird called adu 55 came to him and rested on his head. Saying 
* Adikas ’, they called him [by this name. He] who achieved all this was the 
first Adikas Softär. Second 9* Softar begat Adikas. Third he begat Mesa.*" 
Fourth Mesa begat Adikas Gulüsuru. 5. Adikas Goläsaru 88 begat Adikas 
Gändäbasa. 6. He [Gändäbasa] begat Adikas Tugi. Adikas Tugi begat the 
Maji gà£9* 7, He [Maji gāž] came to Maji. 8. Adikas Lulma remained, 
inheriting the Adikas. 9. Lulma Adikas begat Urga. 10. Adikas Urga begat 
Adikas Gondu. 11. Adikas Gondu begat Cara. Adikas Čara made his camp 
on the way to the Ted wilderness [and] to the Tofsa wilderness. [Even] now 
one can find [there] a place called Adikas бата.%0 12. Adikas Cara begat 
(в son] who was called Adu. He appointed his younger brother [as] chief and 
sent him to Muy. 13. Adikas Gara was begotten.?? 14. Adikas бага begat 
[Adikas] Dirma.® 15. Adikas Derma begat Adikas Ayka. 16. Adikas Ayka 
begat Adikas Dorma. 17. Adikas Dorma begat Adikas Mala. 18. Sala begat 
Adikas Kaga. 19. Adikas Kaga begat Adikas Ayka. || 


15 I was not able to identify this river, which must lie in the country of the Торова (?). 

16 of. n. 19. 

т бейм. 

18 The Dizi claim that this hilly country which is at present inhabited by Me’en (‘ Tishana ’) 
formerly belonged to them. 

79 Gor kyaz was the title of the mythical chief of Gesha. 

80 A ssored chief has magical powers over the loousts and can send or keep them away at will 
(of. Jensen 1959, 37, 48 f., 48). 

81 The Dizi have five different kinds of Use of the biggest one was the prerogative of the 
chiefs. It was considered equal to the rio bagdna, which waa likewise played only on cere- 
monial occasions. 

* And/or dancing and playing the lyre. 

# At the moment of his enthronement. 

“ And/or dancing. 

*5 This is a small red bird, which is said always to appear at the enthronement of a chief. 

** The following enumeration is not at all tic: e.g. there is a gap between numbers 19 
and 22. The real number of Adi is 2... calculation only 22. 

вт Saftar begat Adi kyaz, Adi begat Mesa ? 

88 The correct spelling is Gulasuru. 

8° Maji gaz (with the rank of kyapn) is the chief of Maji, the prent town, which was founded 
by the Amhara around 1900. Another tradition states that the Maji gàž was the eldest son of Adi 
kyaz i and was sent away by his father, because he did not bring him tribute. 

#0 is an allusion to the still existing connexion between the Adi kyaz and the Surma, who 
until recently аи bim every year in May before ће beginning of the great rain a black ox 
and а black goat, ° because they live on hia land and because he has power over the rain ’. 

81 Muy, east of Adi is another dépendance of the Adi kyaz . It is not clear Du m 
wag а younger воп or в younger brother of Adi Куат Cera. He refused to pay tribute an ig- 
affiliated himself from the main branoh of the y. The two chiefs—Adi Куат and Muy giz— 
regard each other as ritual brothers and are forbidden to gee each other'a face. 

^" по the many slips of the scribe. 

95 a. 
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р. 16 

22.4 Adikas Ayka begat Adikas Urga. Adikas Отда begat Adikas Derma. 
During the time when Dirma ruled, King Wäldä Giyorgis came.™ 23. Adikas 
Dirma begat Adikas Ayka. His grandson was called [named after him] 
repeating [the names of the great-grandfathers] Adikas Dirma Guläsuru- 
mada.99 Не was given the rank ' fitawrari Adikas’ by the government of 
the Ethiopian Empire. His Christian name із Gábr& Mike’el. Formerly the 
Adikas ruled all this: as far as the Tofsa-boundary, as far as the Baliz- 
boundary, from Ted to the Muy [and] Say River,?" as far as the Karga River. 
Muy, Kolu-Kebi,?? Таудп,199 Baču: 1% the former Adikas ruled all this.103 
We confirm the statement written &bove.? Ranks 1% [in Adikas] are: 
1. kiyaz,1% 2. kiyam,16 3. burji, 4. koyz, D. koyz,1?" 6. gene, 7. fugang,!?? 
8. zaku.110 


5. Concluding remarks 


This is a rare and precious document. The extraordinarily free and direct 
mode of expression which is manifested, particularly in the pieces of conversa- 
tion, offers a very instructive insight into the thought and speech of the people 
of southern Ethiopia. Despite the word order (determined by the complicated 
syntax of Amharic) and the involved language, it possesses almost the vividness 
of an epic. It is a pity that fitawrari Adi kyaz could not read or write and had 
to rely on a clumsy scribe. 

This report mingles mythical truth with historical reality. Tt is an indication 
of the affinity of the people of southern Ethiopia to the myth, an affinity to 
which most publications make no reference. This is partly because those who 
have written about southern Ethiopia have had no interest in such matters, 
but also because among many peoples of southern Ethiopia this aspect of spiri- 
tual culture is only weakly developed. Yet this was not formerly the case. A 
decisive factor in the process of impoverishment has without doubt been the 
penetration of cultural elements from northern Ethiopia into the south and the 
consequent transformation of the autochthonous southern Ethiopian culture. 

Since (if not before) the ' restoration ’ of the Solomonic dynasty and of the 
Christian Ethiopian empire in the thirteenth century, there has been close 
cultural contact between northern Ethiopia on the one hand and western and 


94'The number is incorreot. 

95 Two Amhara overlords, both members of the Solomonic dynasty—ras Tasdmma and nagus 
Waldd Giyorgis—tried to enter Dizi first. Ras Т. came with his army from Gurrafarda, W. G. 
from Kafa-Gimirra. Both met at Dagussa Meda, south of Beru in north-western Dizi. After 
long negotiations and shortly before a clash, ras Tdsamma withdrew and returned to the north. 

6 This is the author of this chronicle. There was a tendency among many dynasties in southern 
Ethiopia to name children after famous forefathera. 
the lowland east of the Muy mountains. 

58 Not identified. 

9? Bee footnote 34. 

199 Not identified. 

191 Not identified. 

104 This ін в olaim to overlordship over the countries south and south-west of Adi kyaz. 
19 Presumably at this point in the letter came the seal of fitawrari Adi 

104 The first six (in reality five) are rank-names of the nobility (karyab) ; the two are names 
castes, 


of А 
19 kyaz is the highest rank of chief. 
195 kyapn, the second rank. 
bud Erroneoualy Tropea: 
108 go’ani. The scribe has confused the sequence, which should be: bias, биді, goni, 
19 fank., These were the free commoners who held в status between that of the маны dac and 


that of the serfa. 
110 zaku were the serfs, who formed more than half of the population of Dizi. 
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southern Ethiopia on the other. From this time onwards, the state of the 
Тіртау and Amhara, believing in its God-given mission (laid down in the Bible 
and the Kobrä nägäst) to spread Christianity and civilization (salotfame), 

exercised various forms of influence over the southern part of the subcontinent. 

These included military expeditions conducted by the emperor, christianizing 
undertakings by the church and a multitude of activities not singly documented, 
such as the journeys of individual families, or the violent penetration of small 
warlike groups which sought to impose their rule, relying on the aura created by 
their cavalry (unknown in the south) and the superiority of their weapons. Nor 
can one exclude ‘ stimulus diffusion ', for instance with regard to the spread of 
economically valuable plants or of handicraft techniques.“ Indirect influence 
took place also in the socio-political sphere, in which processes directly inaugura- 
ted from the north developed their own momentum. This was illustrated by the 
foundation of the state of Hinario (‘ Enaria "), directly initiated from the north, 
which led to the establishment of a series of subsidiary states—Bosha, Kafa 
and Sheka ; 111 or by the creation by the goshanaa dynasty of Gofa of dominions 
in Роко, Basketto, Malo, Konta, etc.!13 All these developments took place at the 
expense of the original population of southern Ethiopia, which, although it was 
not physically wiped out and was racially very often able to hold its own, 
nevertheless lost its political independence and often its cultural identity as 
well.114 

The Dizi, living on the outer perimeter of the Ethiopian world, were only 
marginally affected by this trend. This is shown, for instance, by the total 
absence of loan words from the Semitic languages of northern Ethiopia, as well 
as of many elements of both spiritual and material culture which are otherwise 
common to most Ethiopian peoples.115 

Almost everywhere these migrations and contacts have found expression in 
the legends of origin of the ruling dynasties of southern Ethiopia, which refer 
to origins in ‘ Tigre’, ‘ Aksum’, ‘ Gondàr ’, ‘ Amhara’, ‘ Miinz’, ete." They 
have also found expression in the spread of loanwords from north to south, be 
it in designations for the dignitaries of the newly introduced socio-political 
structures (dana, rasha, goda, halaka, eto.), in concepts of the Christian faith 
(Maramo, Gargisa, Kitosa), in the paraphernalia of cults ог in festivals.” 

The Dizi, Ethiopia’s ‘ Ultima Thule ’, were only peripherally affected by such 
influences. One may reasonably doubt whether the immigrants who feature in 
this chronicle really came directly from the ‘ Amhara country’ to Dizi. It is 
more plausible to suppose that, as in the cases mentioned above of the busasa 
among the Gonga or the goshanaa in the Gofa region, the ancestors of the 
founders of these dynasties came from somewhere in southern Ethiopia and 
retained only a vague notion of ancestors who originated from northern 
Ethiopia. Their culture had largely adapted itself to the southern Ethiopian 
pattern, which displayed weaker and weaker traces of northern Ethiopian 
influence the further it was from the North. From these northern influences the 
Dizi received their hypertrophic caste system, which was origmally something 
foreign to the peasant peoples of southern Ethiopig.!5 In this myth it is repre- 


ut Haberland, 1976 passim. 
H3 Lange, 1982, Appendix 1. 
13 Haberland, 1975, 27 f. 

14 Haberland, 1981 (5). 

118 Haberland, 1982 (a). 

116 Straube, 1963, 80 £, 103 f. 
u? Haberland, 1965, 241 f. 
118 Haberland, 1984. 
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sented by the Majij, who belonged to the geymi, а special caste associated with 
the chiefs as vassals and as assistants in ritual. 

Further tangible manifestations of these northern Ethiopian influences are 
the objects originating from northern or central Ethiopia which are retained in 
the families of chiefs as precious relics (of. n. 13, section 1). 

This is one aspect of the chronicle. The narrative then departs from the 
historical context and superimposes on Dizi reality mythical motifs which are 
widely known almost throughout north-east África, not to mention other parts 
of the world. The ° king's воп’ who is entitled to rule but has been passed over 
flees and lives incognito. He demonstrates his supernatural powers through the 
epiphany of his charisma; and finally, after overcoming all difficulties and 
opponents, he is recognized as the legitimate ruler. Among the miracles which 
show him to be a thaumaturge, the chronicle particularly emphasizes the power 
over water and rain, which is important for the whole of Africa (even for the 
Dizi, who have a relatively high rainfall): he brings forth water from the dry 
ground, causes rain to fall and divides the waters. It is amazing how similar — 
indeed virtually identical—mythical motifs occur among neighbouring peoples. 
Here I shall mention only two examples—the Gofa 119 and the Masai Among 
the Gofa the first king smote the rock and it brought forth water; among the 
Masai it is the oloibon who is suddently at hand (fallen from heaven?) and 
scratches the ground. 

Further charismatic occurrences or actions include the annihilation of people 
by touching them or simply pointing at them with a (sacred) spear or staff, the 
appearance of sacred animals on important occasions 11 —-Һеге it is the adu bird. 
at the enthronement—and the power over locusts. I should add that all these 
things are not merely mythical motifs, as readers unaoquainted with the 
historical background might suppose from this text: they are very much & 
part of the complex of sacral kingship. Present and prospective rulers demon- 
strate through their miracles that they can influence the powers of nature and 
thus guarantee their people an assured existence. (It is not my intention to 
discuss this subject in greater detail, as I have dealt with it elsewhere.!??) 
According to many southern Ethiopians, comparable occurrences took place as 
late as the mid-1950s (for instance in Gidole, where the quantity of grain was 
increased in а miraculous manner at an enthronement 183). 

Finally, this account brings us into contact with the real life of the people of 
southern Ethiopia—their human and all-too-human characteristics, the 
difficulties which a lone wolf faces in a closed society, the poverty of everyday 
life (the hero at first sleeps on the bare ground), the dependance on rain and the 
disasters caused by lack of it (movingly described in other accounts), the politi- 
cal intrigues, the secession of new dynasties and the dependance of the ruler on 
public opinion, which does not allow him to remain unmarried, etc. 

One thing, however, the manuscript does nos represent: a source which can 
provide us with an exact chronology. For one thing, the faulty taking down of 
what fitawrari Adi kyaz dictated makes it impossible to state exactly how 
many Adi kyaz there were—22 or 25. Not only does it seem impossible to find 
a satisfactory average length of reign for the rulers of southern Ethiopia: it is 
also doubtful whether each chief was really the son of his predecessor, as is the 


11% Haberland, 1975. 

139 Ole Sankan, 1975, 73 f. 

11 Haberland, 1965, 122 f., 297 f. 
1% Haberland, 1965, 151. 

1% Haberland, 1952. 
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stereotype claim made in the chronicle. We know that among neighbouring 
ethnic groups (Bako, Shangama, Gofa) this was certainly not the case and rulers 
were often succeeded by their brothers or other relatives. The statement by 
fitawrari Adi kyaz to me that there had been forty chiefs also contradicts this 
claim. As evidence he cited the fact that for each deceased chief a stone had been 
deposited on an artificial hill close to the main compound of the Adi kyaz, and up 
to his reign forty stones had been laid there! Nevertheless, the twenty-two 
names are for south-western Ethiopia a remarkable feat of human memory. 
Among neighbouring peoples the number is generally far lower. The relatively 
good oral traditions of the Baka, who live east of the Dizi, mention ten chiefs 
and extend only as far back as the middle or beginning of the last century. 
Then one comes to the mythical primeval era, with the story of Serser, who was 
found in a tree.“ At any rate the large number of chiefs’ names (there is nothing 
to suggest that these were invented) indicates that the founders of the Adi 
kyaz dynasty arrived in the sixteenth century or even earlier—an impressive 
piece of evidence for the early influence of northern Ethiopia even on these 
remote regions. 
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AL-BIRUNI’S ARABIC VERSION OF PATANJALI’S 
YOGASUTRA: A TRANSLATION OF THE THIRD 
CHAPTER AND A COMPARISON WITH RELATED TEXTS 


Ву SHLOMO PINES and Tuvra GELBLUM 


The following study contains a translation of al-Birüni's rendering into 
Arabic of the third chapter of Patafijali’s Yogastitra cum commentary. (On this 
point see our translation of al-Birüni's rendering of the first two chapters of 
Patafijali’s Yogasütra) This translation is based on Ritter’s edition of the 
Arabic text.® Comparison has been made with the unique MS of Ritter’s text : 
Köprülü, 1589, fols. 412a-419a (written on the margins)? We have also 
compared the text with parallel passages and expressions in al-Birüni's India.* 

Furthermore, an attempt has been made here to indicate the parallels 
between the Arabie version on the one hand, &nd the Sanskrit text of the 
Yogasütra,5 ав well as its extant commentaries, on the other. 

The following is a list of those sütras of the third chapter correspondence to 
which may be found in al-Birüni's text: 1—4, 5 (?), 6-7, 10-11, 14, 16-21, 21a, 
22-32, 34-55. On the face of it, it is likely that the sütras which are not reflected 
in al-Birüni's text (viz. 5(2), 8, 9, 12, 13, 15, 33) did not occur in the text 
available to him ; the possibility may then exist that they were later accretions. 
Sometimes a part of a sütra is missing in al-Birüni's text. Thus, e.g. in sütra 3.50 
the phrase dosa-bija-ksaye ° when the “ (cardinal) faults " have dwindled away ' 
is not reflected in al-Birüni's text. 

On a£ least two points al-Birüni appears to differ from all the commentaries 
available to us. He understands prüpís as ‘ perception with the senses’ (В, 
p. 191, L 17) and ‘ the capacity to know’ (India, Hyd., p. 52, 1. 14-15) rather 
than ‘ the capacity to reach any place’ (cf. commentaries on атта in sūtra 
3.45); and his cosmological description differs to a considerable extent from 
those occurring in the available commentaries on the Yogastitra as well as in 
other Sanskrit sources quoted below. It may be supposed that on these points 
al-Birüni followed the commentary utilized by him. Cf. BSOAS, ch. I, 
Introduction. 

Some observations on al-Birüni's rendering of various terms and passages of 
the third chapter may be found in the introduction to our translation of the 
first chapter. 


Chapter 3 

(R, 183, 1. 20) The sixth quality ? is quietude and tranquillity so that one is 
enabled to make one’s heart steadfastly fixed upon one object. 

The seventh quality is the prolonging of reflection ® upon (the object) on 
which the heart is, with great application,!? steadfastly fixed, so that one is 
not subject to multiplicity 4 and (in consequence) is neither divided and split 18 
between (the various) occasions 13 nor diverted 14 to another object.15 

(R, 184) The eighth quality is perfect concentration 16 on this (very same) 
application so that reflection 17 becomes one with its object.18 

He in whom these eight qualities are conjoined 19 and whose soul has been 
disciplined 29 in the stages ™ ...** and the attainment of what is subtle and 
noble. The latter three qualities which are referred to % in the third chapter 
are, as it were, separate from the five (qualities described in the) first (place) 
because they are more remote from the senses *5 and closer to the intellect 26 
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and are on the brink of a mental representation of the cognitum stripped of 
matter 27 which is among the ties of the sense.*® 

Q 42. Does man reach through these (three qualities) the aim which is 
sought??? 

Answer. He that progresses 3° in them is like one that progresses in years in 
(the space of time which ranges) between infancy and old age.! Knowledge 
regarding them is one, for it spreads out from the knower to the known 
(objects) 3% so that it is characterized 2 by multiplicity. When he quietens 34 it 
and cuts off from it the factors 35 of spreading out, it becomes 38 one and 
through 27 the third (quality)—universal3? He has not, however, reached (at 
this point) the degree of mental representation stripped of matter? The 
instrument for reaching this (degree) is repeated practice as has been (said) 
before. 40 

Q 43. What is the reward for him who perseveres in, and patiently applies 
himself to, repeated practice? 

Ans. (His) reward (consists) in knowledge of the past, the present and the 
future. 

Q 44. Is knowledge concerning them one or three? 

Ans. It is one, as olay is; for before being kneaded the latter was dust, and 
after that it (becomes) a jar. (Now) ‘ clayness ’ is one (and the same) in the 
three states even though the form differs, being manifest in some of them and 
being concealed in others. Іп the same way the form of this one knowledge 
differs according to the difference of the form of time in the three divisions of 
the latter. ® 

Q 45. Is he # recompensed in this world with things other than this also? 

Ans. Names “ do not change when they pass from speech to thought or 
vice versa. For a jar is a jar when (its name) is uttered 45 and it is (likewise) a 
jar when it is thought of. Whoever knows things by their names and thinks of 
them according to their definitions and is accustomed to distinguish this 46 and 
trace it 47 to its true reality knows the language of гав,“ And whoever is 
acoustomed to quieten and assemble knowledge knows his state in the past, 
before (his) descent 4° into the body,®° and knows the hidden thoughts 51 with 
regard to love and enmity, with a general knowledge **—without knowing the 
beloved or the hated (object) with a particular 9 knowledge. 

(R, 185) Q 46. How does he perform his wondrous acts? 55 

Ans. By means of thought and steadfastness.59 For he finds his recompense 
and reward in every case in which he applies his thought and to which (2) 57 
he directs his steadfastness; albeit every reward that falls short of liberation is 
not perfect and is not a рше good.5? Thus, whoever wishes to be hidden from 
the eyes applies his thought constantly to (his own) body and to the 
representation which he has concerning it, such as ite beauty or ugliness, (its) 
being long or short, and (its) shape and configuration.5? (He then) directs his 
efforts to turning away the eyes °° (of other persons) and to constricting the sense 
of sight. Accordingly he becomes invisible 53 to (other) persons. Similarly, 
whenever he applies his thought constantly to speech and to ita constriction, his 
voice becomes inaudible % so that 1 is no longer heard even if it be known (to 
be producing sound).95 

Whoever wishes to grasp the circumstances 55 of his death, constantly applies 
(his) thought to (his) works,9" and his soul becomes suddenly 68 prepared for 6% 
the knowledge of what is unknown.?° 

Whoever wishes to have a (mental) representation of Paradise 7! and Hell, of 
the angels 7? and the spirits that mete out punishment after death,"? as well as 74 
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of the dead among his ancestors,"5 should constantly apply (his) thought to 
them after having stopped his ears in such a way that no voice resounds in the 
hole of his ear, and after having closed his eyes in such a way that no visible 
object 76 falls within the scope of his vision.” 

Whoever wants to strengthen his soul?? should constantly remember to 
rejoice in good 79 and turn away from evil ° and to have pity on (the evildoer).81 

Whoever wants to strengthen his body directs (his) thought to the power (in 
question) and its localizations 8% in it 8 (i.e. the body). For by doing this 
constantly he will acquire a power which does not fall short of that of an 
elephant.5* Therefore if he directs his thought to the light of the senses after 
having subdued and constricted them, he receives as his recompense knowledge 
of the subtle things, (both) present and absent.*5 

Whoever directs it (Le. his thought) to the sun receives as his recompense 
comprehension of everything that is in the worlds so that he sees 86 them.97 

The commentator has at this point an explanatory discourse describing the 
world and the Earths.99 It seems useful to quote this discourse in an exact 
manner. For it is one of the sciences current among them.9? Tn the description 
of the existent (things) he starts with the lowest section 99 (proceeding) towards 
the uppermost. He regards darkness 92 as the lowest (section).9? Its extent 
in (terms of) yojanas—a yojana 94 (equalling) 95 thirty two (В, 186) thousand 
cubits 96 according to their (system of) measurement of distances; in our 
(measures) this is eight miles °’—is one Коф 98 (i.e. 10,000,000) and eighty five 
laksas °° (i.e. 8,500,000). According to our reckoning the total is eighteen 
thousand thousands and five hundred thousands (i.e. 18,000,000). For in their 
(system of numbers) kofi is the term for ten thousand thousands (ie. 
10,000,000) and laksa—the term for one hundred thousands.109 

(The commentator) says: Above the darkness there is Naraka, i.e. hell.1% 
Its extent equals thirteen kofts and twelve lakgas, which is equivalent to one 
hundred and thirty one thousand thousands and two hundred thousand 
уојатав.19 Above hell is again darkness, the extent of which is one (айға (i.e. 
100,000) (yojanas).!9 Above this (darkness) is an earth which, because of its 
hardness, is called Ра)ға,194 i.e. ‘thunderbolt’. Its extent equals thirty four 
thousand yojanas.1°5 Above it (Vajra) is Garbha !9*—i.e. ‘the one that is the 
middle'—sixty thousand yojanas. Above it is Suvarna 107—].6. ‘the golden 
earth '—thirty thousand yojanas. Then (come) above it бара Pátala—, i.e. the 
seven Earth[s every one] 198 of which is ten thousand yojanas (in extent)... 
[The highest (of the patalas) is] 199 (an Earth) that has dvīipas. 1° The midmost 
island is Jambu-dvipa which we (inhabit). Then (comes) Plaksa-duipa, then— 
Salmals (or Salmala)-despa ; then Kuéa-devpa; then Krauñca-dvīpa; then 
Saka-dvipa; then Puskara-dvipa.!! The extent of Jambu-dvipa (equals) one 
laksa (100,000) (yojanas), and (the extent of the island) which encompasses it 
equals) two laksas (200,000) (yojanas). Then (come) four laksas (400,000) 
yojanas ; and in this manner 113 (the extent is) progressively doubled 1 up to 
the most remote of them (i.e. of the islands). 

In the interval between every pair of islands, i.e. earths," there is an 
ocean. The one surrounding the earth which we inhabit is Ksdra, i.e. ' The 
Salty’; then Iksu, ie. ‘ Sugar-cane Water’; 116 then Sura,"" ie. ‘ Wine’; 
then Sarpts,!? i.e. ‘Melted Butter’; then Dadhi,U? i.e. ° Curds’; then Kstra, 
ie. ‘Milk’; then Suadüdaka, i.e. * Sweet Water’.1*° The first of these oceans, 
namely, (the one called) Ksära, is two laksas (200,000) (yojanas in extent), and 
(there is а progressive) doubling—(in the manner already) referred to—(of each 
of) the others. 
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Behind the Sweet (Ocean) is Lokáloka,!?! ie, ‘The Uninhabited ".!?? (Its 
extent) is ten thousand yojanas.?? Beyond it (R, 187) is the Land of (014,134 
(Its extent) is ten kofts (100,000,000) (yojanas). Above it is Pitr-loka, i.e. the 
place where the ancestors dwell together. Its extent is sixty one laksas and 
thirty four thousand (6,134,000) (yojanas).45 Above it is (one) half of the egg 
Brahmanda,** i.e. (the half) which contains the heavens and is at rest without 
any motion." Above Brahmanda is a darkness designated as tamas,!*8 the 
extent of which is one Хой and eighty five laksas (18,500,000) (yojanas). 

In the middle of the island which we inhabit is Mount Meru,}®® the 
habitation of the angels.15® One of the sides of the quadrangle 191 (which it 
forms) is five kojts (50,000,000) (yojanas in extent). On its four sides are 
mountains, kingdoms, rivers and seas, which it would serve no useful (purpose) 
either to enumerate, for they are unknown, or to name, for these names are 
(given) in the Indian 18° language.1* 

He, then, enumerates the worlds (lokas). He mentions the Bhir-loka, whose 
inhabitants are men, beasts and birds, and in which there are mountains, rivers 
and trees. It (extends) up to the sun. Then (he mentions) Bhuvar-loka, in which 
there are stddhas (1), gandharvas (2) and munts (?).154 It (extends) up to the 
pole-star. (He) then (mentions) Mahar-loka, in which are the protectors 135 of 
this world,1# such as Indra and his like. Then (he mentions) Jana-loka, in 
which there are masters from among the species of the angels.157 Then (he 
mentions) Tapo-loka, in which there are from among them 138 naras (?) and 
kimnaras (1).39 Then (he mentions) Satya-loka, 4° which is the place of the 
brähmanas receiving (their) reward. For this 141 (reason) it is called Brahma- 
deáa,1** in the same manner as the place of the ksatrtyas receiving (their) reward 
is called Raja-desa.1 Then (he mentions) Brahma-loka,™ in which is Brahma. 
The extent of all the seven lokas (equals) fifteen kof$s (150,000,000) (yojanas).148 
Their totality is designated as Brahmända in the same manner as we designate 
the (heavenly) spheres as өбһег.147 The explanation 148 of the commentator ends 
(here). Let us go back to the text.14? 

Не 150 says: Whoever directs his thought to the moon achieves knowledge 
concerning the arrangement of the stars, their positions and their actions.151 

Whoever directs it to the pole(-star)—it is m a complex of fourteen stars 
shaped as а fakvara (?),155 i.e. the safan 1% out of whose skin hilts of swords 
are made 1°4—knows the motions of the stars.55 (К, 188) Thus all those who 
aspire (to know) something of (the matters) we have mentioned will discover it 
when they apply their thought to it. 

Whoever wishes to know his own body should meditate continuously on the 
navel.156 

This too belongs to the commentator’s explanation.157 When food is digested 
in the belly, matter is produced from it to which (pertain) a sediment 159 which 
is expurgated(?) 159 and three residues which remain in the body. They аге 
wind, bile and phlegm.160 (They) harm(1) 151 seven 15? things, namely the chyle, 
the blood, the flesh, the fat, the bones, the marrow and the semen. 

Ав for the above-mentioned matter, it is transformed into blood. Out of the 
subtle (part) of the latter flesh is generated,“ and from its remaining gross 
(part)—all things that come forth from the body, such as sweat and hair and the 
nails. Then the fat of corpulence,!95 is generated from the flesh, the bones from 
fat, the marrow from bones, and the semen, which (among) these is the noblest, 
from the marrow.!96 Whatever is farther from matter is more excellent. The 
utility of comprehending the transformations of these things and of the manner 
of their generation and passing away,!9" of (the ways in which) they are useful 
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or harmful, of the periods (in which) this (happens) and of (the relevant) 
measures (consists in) establishing the truth that (all) this is not good,168 nay 
that it is an evil. And this is a reason for being drawn towards the good. At this 
point we return to the text. 

Whoever wishes to remove the harmful (effects) of hunger and thirst from 
himself should direct his thought to the hollow (part) of the chest and the 
larynx, (Le.) the channel (through which) the wind (passes) by means of 
respiration.169 

Whoever wishes to dispense with motion should reflect on the ‘ tortoise ’, 
namely, the twisted veins above the navel likened to this (animal).170 

Whoever wishes to see the stddhas 171 among the ascetios,17* who were able 
(to achieve) the objectives 178 and become, through knowledge and virtue, 
invisible 174 and inhabit Bhuvar-loka, should direct his thought to the light of 
the orifice which is (found) on the bone of tha vertex. Thus he will see and 
behold(1) 175 them.176 

Whoever wishes (to acquire) knowledge—let his thought be (centred) in the 
heart,177 which is its source and dwelling place,!?? so that he should represent 15 
united with the soul, without making a distinction between the two.!79 For the 
soul knows (lit.: is knowing) and the heart lives. This should not be difficuls 
for him, since he has totally 180 emancipated 181 it from this world. When he 
does this he will truly know his own self,+82 and no object of the senses is 
concealed from him, even if it is hidden or remote.183 

Q 47. Is there beyond this 184 requital by means of knowledge something 
that is nobler than it? 

(R, 189) Ans. Why should not this be sof (For) this knowledge is not in 
truth knowledge; it is an impediment to true kmowledge.185 We have already 
mentioned the consequences of the division of knowledge (which is) theoretical. 
Accordingly we shall now speak of the consequences of the division (of knowledge 
which is) practical.1®* For the attainment of pravis, together with knowledge, 
has fallen (to the lot of) the ascetic described above. He is at the point of 
achieving that which he seeks. If he wishes that he, except for his spirit, be 
transported in this entanglement, from his (own) body to another body, not in 
a way in which (one is) transported after death, but rather in virtue of his (own) 
will, volition and (free) choice, he is able to bring this about.187 This is because 
the bodies are nets for the spirits, with a view to requiting them for former 
good and evil (deeds) with ease or discomfort 189 corresponding to the two 
(categories of deeds). Attracting (to oneself) the former and warding off the 
latter (involves) some wronging 199 of people of one’s (own) species or (of those) 
of other species. (Hence) hostility 191 brmgs about the guaranteed (necessity) of 
future retribution. On the other hand, the above-mentioned ascetic has borne 
to the full in his present mould 193 that which he deserved for his past (deeds) ; 
and he refrains from acquiring (further karma) in the future. In his case there 
is no guaranteed (necessity); he knows his soul: whence it has come and 
whither it will go. Accordingly he is able to move and transport it, and does not 
stick to the body (in which the soul) is harassed. For this (reason) also he (is 
able) to die in virtue of his volition whenever he wishes.1% 

Q 48. Is he able to transport this garment 194 with him (by means of) 
practices 195 which others are unable to perform? 

Ans. If the state of his body had been (like) that of the bodies of the common 
people with regard to grossness 196 and sediment(s),197 he would not have been 
able to have it as his companion. Tt is, however, in a state in which no sediments 
or dregs are left.195 
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In the body there are five categories of winds,!*? two of which (are related to) 
the passage of breath, one of them entering on account of attraction and the 
other going out on account of expulsion.2°° The third (wind) is present in all 
the places of the body, for it i$ one of its four basic constituents. As for the 
fourth (wind), it is through its (instrumentality) that there is motion: leaping 
and jumping. Taking its course, the fifth (wind) carries food and the (various) 
mixtures and transports them from one place to another in the body. Thus no 
place remains permanently in the same stato.?01 

(К, 190) If the above-mentioned ascetic grasps the ‘ leaping wind ’, constantly 
fixes his thought upon it, and strengthens it by making additions to it, his 
(downward) inclination is lessened.*?? Consequently he (can) walk on flowing 
water and on shifting mud in the way someone else walks upon the face of the 
earth: he is not drowned and does not sink. He can (also) step bare-foot upon 
& piercing thorn without his foot being pricked, (the reason) for this being the 
absence of a (downward) inclination,**? because of which he might have been 
affected by (this) harmful (object).2° This ‘ wind’ has different dimensions in 
(the various species of) the animals that walk and (those) that fly, such as the 
deer and the tortoise (on the one hand), or the hen and the dove (on the other). 
In each of these two pairs (of species the difference) in dimension may attain 
(such a degree) that each (of the species) may (appear to be) the contrary (of 
the other).205 

Similarly, whenever (the ascetic) strengthens the ‘ wind’ that transports 
the mixtures, his body (as it) appears to others is ablaze like unto a flaming 
fire.2°* Again, hearing (takes place) by means of air,2°? being part of air.?08 
When (the ascetic) has a true knowledge of the two,3°° and has habituated 219 
his thought (to apply itself) to the two, he hears sounds that are (produced) in 
the air, even if (these sounds) are distant from him in space. 

Again, the body is heavy and air is light. Accordingly whenever his thought 
combines the two so that they become one, his body becomes (as) light as the 
things that, having been separated from a plant, are tossed about in the 
atmosphere by winds; the air does not penetrate its (the body’s) weight,™ it 
can fly to whichever regions of the earth he wants, his flight being lighter than 
that of birds. 

Q 49. Do all these (attainments) come together in (one) person 414 or is every 
(ascetic) specialized with regard to his particularity and activity? 

Ans. АП these (attainments) come together in one (ascetic), for thought is 
one; 215 and this assembler is called mahàávtdeha.*19 Whenever the ascetic 
reflecting on his (own) body is united (in thought) with air, he (is able to) fly 
because of the latter's lightness. (Similarly, if he is united) with fire, he is ablaze 
because of its light. Whatever the natural body be upon which he reflects he 
(achieves) with regard to it whatever he imagines and wills.” For each of these 
bodies has three states. The first of them 218 ің (its) identity,?? as for example, 
in the case of Earth, for it is ‘ earth’. The second (state) is (that of the things) 
generated from a particular, which differ in form from it, as (for example) the 
minerals and plants which differ in form from the earth. The third (state) is the 
essence,**° as (for example) earthiness which is (a characteristic) common both 
to (the earth) and these (generated things). 

When (the ascetic) truly realizes this with regard to both the generalities and 
the particulars of the elements, he is able to put an end to the harmful (effects) 
that they (may have) upon his body, such as (those due to) being burnt by fire, 
being penetrated by air, being drowned by water, being (held back by) the 
impenetrability ** of earth, and so forth. He has such power over his body that 
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he may render it subtle 224 so that it is hidden or manifest according to his 
wish.335 (He can also) render it beautiful 226 or ugly, strengthen it,” soften it. 
coarsen it, or harden it 738 so that he can appear in whatever form he desires.*?* 
(Не can also) make it light во as to fly and descend, skim (the ground) and 
goar.280 (Не can also) make it (R, 191) huge so that whoever sees it is terrified.?31 
(He is also able) to perceive with his senses, even if (the object) perceived (by 
him) is far off from the place (where he 18).222 Nothing (can) hinder him from 
going (his way) and nothing can shake him when he stands still. #3 How 
(should it be possible for things) to make an impression upon him,™4 (seeing) 
that he is able to annihilate them and bring them into existence ? 285 Indeed 
they obey his command.**? 

О 50. This is what (he is able) to achieve with regard to the five elements,?** 
namely, earth, water, fire, wind and the sky.55 But what (is he able to) achieve 
with regard to incorporeal 288 (things)? 

Ans. We have already said that his senses are purified 240 (so as to) over- 
power 441 the impediments 243 (which) therefore cannot gain mastery over them 
во as to render them incapable of perception.* In fact 244 (the ascetic) can see 
without an eye, and hear without an ear.245 He transcends the three forces: 34€ 
the first two which (respectively) are pure good and pure evil, and the inter- 
mediate one as between the two, #47 so that all of them are subordinate to his will, 
and consequently nothing that pertains to them exists in (something that is) 
other than he, unless he desires (something) to be there.%48 The root of this 
matter is the study of the true reality of the body, the heart, and the soul.248 
(For) then(?) *5° things obey (the ascetic) so that he (can) know them by their 
definitions 261 and (can) grasp them іп a universal 352 (manner).35* 

Q 51. (Can the ascetic) attain in this science the highest degree (similar) to 
the one which he attains in (his) actions? 254 

Ans. No. For the possessor of this knowledge, even though it is designated 
by this name, fails to achieve liberation if he deems the latter to be knowledge, 
the reason being that this (knowledge) is obtained through the вепвев.255 For 
knowledge is the cognition of the perishing and destruction of these cognita 356 
followed 257 up by its rejection. In a similar way as what is deemed to be 
knowledge prevents the (achievement of) liberation, #5? rejoicing and glorying in 
16,260 being a sort of self-aggrandizement and pride, also prevent its 261 
(achievement). (There is also the case of the ascetic) to whom angels 26 show 
themselves apprising him of their condition and state and calling him to 
Paradise. They describe the latter to him (informing him) that it is a native 
place of everything (that is) good and the treasury that includes 254 with respect 
to trees and fruits whatever may occur to your mind, and women (of such & 
sort) that their sight gives all joy and delight; there is nothing harmful there 
(i.e. nothing that is excessively) hot or cold, and its inhabitants 265 are immune 
from old age, illnesses, other afflictions of the body and the basest needs. The 
soul (of such an ascetic may) be puffed up (R, 192) because of this call, and the 
signs of pride and vainglory (may) become manifest in him; he (may) suffer a 
setback (as far as) his degree (in the hierarchy is concerned) and his promise 
(may) be broken. 

Q 52. How should he answer the angels in order to be saved from such (an 
untoward) happening? 

Ans. He should say that the master of the world 267 may be likened 268 to a 
worm which has fallen into a huge jar (full) of coals (burning with) a blazing 
flame.3 These (coals) may (stand for) this world (whose) suffering 279 is nothing 
but the disturbance and upheavals (which occur’ in it (i.e, the world); any hope 
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of escape and deliverance from it is cut off. This was my state of being while 
I clung to this world. When, however, I withdrew from it, I encountered the 
shadow of a cloud." and (thus) obtained (some) little relief from fatigue and 
weariness. How should I, therefore, whenever my heart inclines towards 
Paradise, wish to be preoccupied with its delights. For 27% thereby I should 
return to (my) bonds, and thus my endeavour to come near the realm of 
liberation would be lost.” 

Q 53. -If what has been (referred to) above is not true knowledge.?74 what is 
it then? 

Ans. It is within the compass of what is the present of time, ie. the now 
of 16.275 

054. What is achieved thereby? 

Ans. Thereby 376 is achieved cognition of the substance of a thing and of its 
genus, and thereupon of its quale, i.e. of the characteristics which distinguish 
one thing from another, thereupon of its place, its situation and its direction 277 

О 55. What is the name of this knowledge, its object and its quale? 

Ans. Ав for its name, it is “© crossing’ 378 and ‘ causing to pass over ’.279 
As for the object of this knowledge, it is everything that is either subtle or gross 
in its entirety. As for its quale, it is the universal grasp(?) 280 (which apprehends 
as) one whole and one species. 281 Furthermore, it is only useful in its application 
which (consists) in encompassing the sensibilia and the obj ects of knowledge and 
total dissociation from them. 

Q 56. When does liberation come about? . 

Ans. Soul in man is a divine pure undefiled substance; 28% defilement of the 
heart comes about only because of its being tossed about between the three 
forces 283 which have been referred to several times. As long, therefore, as the 
heart has not yet achieved a purification similar to that of the soul во as to be 
united through a union of attribute their mixture is useless and liberation does 
not come аһоті,384 

Here ends the third section whose particular (subject) is recompense and the 
quale of requital.385 
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1 In BSOAS, xxix, 2, 1966, 302-25 (henceforth abbreviated as BSOAS, ch. I) and BSOAS, 
хі, 8, 1977, 522-49 (henceforth abbreviated as BSOAS, oh. П). 

3H. Ritter, ‘ Al-Blrüni's Übersetzung des Yoga-siitra des Patañjali”, Oriens, 1x, 2, 1956, 
166—200 (henoeforth abbreviated as R). 

? We refer to the pagination known to Ritter. Since then the pagination of the MS has 
been changed: fols. 4178—4242 instead of fols. 412a—419a. 
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(abbreviated as “ Deussen ”). References to Woods's translation, unless otherwise indicated, are 
to J. H. Woods, The Yoga-system of Palañjali, with Veda-vyiisa’s and Vácaspati-miéra's Takva- 
vaisdradi), Cambridge, Mass., 1977. 

“Тһе following commentaries have been used. 

І Vyasa, (Pátastjalayogasuira-) Bhäsya (written between A.D. 350 and 650, probably in the 
sixth century A.D., according to Winternitz). Edition: Rajaram füstr! Bodas (ed.), 
BSS, Bombay, 1892. (Abbreviated as Vy.) 
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Subcommentaries оп 1 

(а) Satkara Bhagavatpada, (Pätañjalayogasatrabhäsya-) Vivarana (eighth century A.D., 
according to P. Hacker, who defends the identification of this author with Sankara, 
the celebrated Advaitin. See P. Hacker, ‘Sankara der Yogin und алкага der 
Advaitin ', in G. Oberhammer (ed.), Festschrift für Erich Frauwallner, Wien, 1908, 
119-48). Edition: Rama Sastri and Krishnamurthi Sastri (ed.), Madras Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, 1952. 

(b) V&caspati Misra, Tattvavatédradt (с. А.р. 850). Edition: as in I(c). (Abbreviated 
ag Vào.) 

Subcommentaries on I(b) 

(i) Raghav&nanda Sarasvati, Pätañjalarahasya (sixteenth century А.р. ?). Edition: 
Sänga yogadaráana, Gosvüm! Dümodara Sästri (ed.), CSS, Benarea, 1985. 

(ü) Hariharänanda Aranya (A.D. 1860-1947), Bhdsvati. Edition: in I(b)i. 

(c) Vijünabhikgu, Yogavärttika (mid-sixteenth century 4.D.), comments on the YS and 
parts of Vyüsa's Bhigya. Edition: Näräyan Miéra (ed.), Patañjalayogadaréanan, 
Varanasi, 1971. 

(d) N&gesa Bhatta (= Мадой Bhatta), Bhdsyacchapakhyavrits (end of seventeenth century 
and first half of eighteenth century A.D. according to P. V. Kane and P. К. Gode). 
Edition: Jivanätha Miéra (ed.) Patañjaladaréanam, Benares, 1907 (henceforth 
abbreviated as Bhäsyacchäyd). 

(e) N&gojf Bhatta (= Nägeéa Bhatta), Päatañjalayogasütra-)vrtti. This is a separate 
commentary, patently different from the ргео. though not unrelated to it. Edition: 
Dhundhiréj S&stri (ed.), Yogasüira with six commentaries, KSS, 83, Benares, 1030 
(henceforth referred to aa Vriti). 

II Bhojaräja (= Bhojadeva), Rajamürtanda (= Bhojavrtti) (tenth century А.р. according 
to 8. Dasgupta; early eleventh century A.D. according to R. Garbe). Edition: Rama- 
éañkar Bhattäcarya (ed.), Patafijalayogasütra, Varanasi, 1963. 

Suboommentary on П 

(a) Krenavallabh&cárya, Kirana (nineteenth-twentieth century A.D.) Edition: Yoga- 
дағ4аяат, Benares, 1939. 

IH Rämänanda Sarasvati, Maniprabhä (c. A.D. 1592 according to J. Н. Woods). Edition: 

in I(e). 

IV Bh&v&üganeáa, Pradipikä (seventeenth or eighteenth century A.D. according to Dhundhtr&j 
B&stri). Edition: in 106). i 

V Ananta, Yogacandrikä (= Padacandrikä) (nineteenth century A.D. according to Dhun- 
dhiräj S&stri). Edition: in I(e). 

VI Sadäéivendre Sarasvati, Yogasudhakara (twentieth century A.D. according to Dhundhiraj 
Sästrt). Edition: in I(e). 

ҮП Nür&yana Tirtha, Yogusiddhdniacandrikd (seventeenth century A.D. according to 

Rämafañkar Bhattfäcärya). Edition: Ratna Gopala Bhatta (ed.), CSS, Benares, 1911. 

VIII Baladeva Miére, Yogapradipika, Edition : Dhundhiraj S&stri (ed.), KSS, 85, Benares, 1981. 

IX Krepavallabhácarye, Bhasya (вее П(а)). Edition: іп Па). 

X Bhavadeva Yogasüiravrtti MB, Sarasvati Bhavan no. 29839 (in preparation for publica- 

tion). 

* ila | in the Arabic. The term 3-1 (pL) (‘ qualities, characteristics‘) is used in al-Birünf'a 
translation to render the asfängäns, ° the eight stages (lit. : auxiliaries, aids)’. For the first four 
of these as featuring in the Arabic translation of the second chapter of the Yogasütra (В, 
рр. 182-8; of. YS 2.28 et вед.) see BSOAS, ch. П, p. 526, L 4 seq. For the term ala. | ав 
probably representing the Sanskrit term guna, which may have been contained in the com- 
mentary used by al-Birin!, gee art. cit., n. 116. 

8 Cf. sūtra 8.1: deda-bandhaé cittasya dhäranä ‘ Fixed attention consists in restricting (ог: 
binding) of the mind to (one) locus’. The term bandha here is variously glossed by the com- 
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mentaries: (а) = sambandha ‘relation’ (Yao. ad 100.); (b) = bandhana, ' binding, tying’ 
(байКага Bhagavatphda ad loc); (c) = shirikarana, 'steadying, making (something) firm’ 
(Bhoja, R&m&nandayati ad loo.); (d) sthápama, “ establishing’ (Vijfänabhikgu, Sadäkivendra 
Sarasvati ad loo.); (e) «Ыштуа, 'one-pointedneas' (Nägojt Bhatta ad 100.). For <J 51,5] 
of. especially (c) and (d). The same Arabic expression is used by al-Birüni to render the Sanskrit 
term samddh. See R, р. 177, 1.10: واحد‎ 2. (3 АШ 22), For this and the related term 
Lil 7,42. below also of. BSOAS, oh. TI, n. 152. 

ilaj below, R, p. 185, IL 4, 6 and 7. Earlier the term and cognate‏ الفكرة СЕ‏ .إدامة الفكرة* 
ebil and‏ عى terms have been rendered as ‘thought’. R, p.178, Ll: «ЫЙ 4 Sal‏ 
sis‏ عى freedom from thoughts about consequences ’ (BSOAS, ch. І, p. 318, L 16); УУУ!‏ 
ومنہم من and who is (withdrawn) from thoughts’; R, p. 174, last line: Sal JUS al ool‏ — 
to others he made в prophetic revelation so that they grasped in thought that‏ “ا فاض ale‏ 
which he bestowed upon them ’ (ibid., p. 321, L 8); R, p. 175, 1. 7: 3, S 3l aia bel," and‏ 
thought conceived his attributes’ (ibid., р. 321, 1. 21); В, p. 176, 1. 1: 15 3, Kai 313]—' the‏ 
setting apart of one’s thought towards God’ (ibid., p. 822, 1. 18) (corresponding to eka-tattvibhyása‏ 
in sûtre 1.32). Also of. В, p. 170, 1. 2; В, p. 188, IL 1-8 (below).‏ 

10 The МВ has Ll, and Ritter suggests the emendation |.3). The reading L515 seems preferable. 
Cf. R, p.171, 117: Ul» Ubi,‘ perseveringly and applying himself to it continually’; 
R, p. 171, 1.18: wy $3—' continuous application’ (also cf. R, р. 181, L 1). Also of. the term 
yaina in Rämänendayati on sütra 8.2: yatra dhdramá vijätiya-vrtti-parihäre yatnápeksü bhavati 
tatraiva уй pratyayindm vrtinäm eka-tänalä yatnam anapeksyaika-visayatä tad dhyünam ‘ Fixed 
attention directed to a given locus requires effort in avoiding heterogeneous (mental) functions 
(i.e. other than the series of the one repeated percept). (On the other hand,) uninterrupted con- 
tinuity of (such) functions, ie. percepts, directed to that very same locus, consists in having 
one and the same object (for cognition) without requiring effort, and that is meditation ’. 
(Woods's translation of this sentence, JAOS, xxxiv, 1914, 01, seems to be confused.) An idea 
similar to the one expressed here may have ooourred in the commentary used by al-Biriin!. 

u Lit.: ‘Number does not fall upon one’. For »Je (‘number’) here of. В, p. 171, 1. 15, 
where the MS has 4) sil, which Ritter reads ..asil,, 

13 Of. R, p. 171, L 19, where the MS has 4) АЛ, Ja! whioh Ritter reads as (1.45%! 
,والتعدید(؟)‎ but the reading 14271; JU! is suggested by a comparison with the present expres- 
sions , , . ty Lei عليه عدد‎ съ У and by the similarity of context in the two related 
passages. See Appendix in BSOAS, ch. П, 528. 

13 Ritter has here (©). 51,1 but the MS may be read as c! 1l, and the latter reading seems to be 
preferable. C£. R, р. 171, L 17, where Ritter reads 45,, which he amends to cx, but the reading 
iS» seems preferable in view of «ӘЛДІ here. See Appendix in BSOAS, ch. П, 527. 

H Lib.: © goes’. 

16 Of. sūtra 3.2: tatra pratyayaska-tanata dhydnam ‘ Meditation is the uninterrupted (lit. : 
one) continuity of thought concerning the same (loous)'. The word fatra in this sütra may 
alternatively be taken to refer to dhäran& in the preceding sūtra rather than to desa therein. 
Cf. the syntactic use of taira in sūtra 1.25; and consider the relevant description ekafra ‘ taken 
together (Le. seen as one gradually evolving succession or extension) ’ in sūtra 8.4. Bhavadeva's 
commentary (Yogastitravrtti, Sarasvati Bhavan MS no. 29889) reads here: tatra tat-.... The 
sütra would accordingly mean: °... uninterrupted continuity of the same thought (Le. of the 
same percept to which dhäranG has been applied : dhdranä-visaya-visayaka-jñänasya, Bhavadeva 
ad loo.). ... For the expression «2111 gu [3 ویتبدد‎ haid of. Vy. ad loo.: pratyayántarena- 
parämrstak ‘ unaffected by (any) percept which is different (from the one percept repeated in 
a succesaion); Bhoja ad loc.: jfänasya ... nirantaram wtpathk ‘the uninterrupted (Le. con- 
tinuel, or: identical) emergence of thought’; Nágoji Bhatta ad loc.: vriiy-aniarüvyavahitah 
‘without being intercepted by a different (mental) function’. The expression (ух li may have 
been suggested by pratyayüniarena (Vy. loo. cit.), or vrtty-entara (Nagoj! Bhatta loo. cit.) or 
some similar expression; entara may among other things mean ' amidst, between, gap, inter- 
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vening time or space, pause”. For the phrase ЖЕТ қ“ dl wal of. the quotation from the 
'Vignu Purdna (6.7.85b) in V8o. оп sūtra 3.1: näpayäh yada citam siddham manyeta tam tada 
* When the mind does not deviate (lit. : goes away) one deems it (i.e. dhdrand, “ fixed attention ”) 
to have been accomplished ?. . 

16 e] rendered вв ‘ perfect concentration’ may mean ‘sincerity, sincere devotion’ 
and so forth. Cf. В, p. 178, 1.6: galti Jal وپ على‎ ful‘ persistence (or application) in а 
devoted activity’. Also of. R, p.172, L6: Al JI “الوص‎ addressing himself single- 
mindedly to his liberation ’. 

115 Sal. Bee n. 9 above. Also of. India, Буй, 276: 550 له زوح من‎ OS у out of his 
thought there arises a spouse’ (tr. E. C. Sachau, Alberuni’s India, London, 1910, reprinted 
Delhi, 1964 (henceforth abbreviated as Sachau), 1, 327). 

18 Lit.: ° with what is reflected upon ’.—This sentence corresponds to sütra 3.3: tad evartha- 
matra-nirbhasam svaripa-sinyam iva samadhsh ‘ Concentration is the same (meditation), (when) 
it appears as the object alone, and has seemingly relinquished its own nature’. Cf. sütra 1.43. 
The renderings of nirbhäsa here as ‘ illuminating’ (M. R. Yardi, The Yoga of Patañjali, Poona, 
1979, 200), ‘ enlightens ' (R&jendralala Mitra), or ‘ shining with the light of (the object)’ (Rama 
-Prasiida) are inacourate. The term lz! Î here may correspond to samadhi in sūtra 3.3 above, 
although the latter term has been rendered by al-Blrüni in в preceding passage by fe Lal إقرار‎ 
dl, مقر‎ (R, p. 177, 1. 10)—' making the heart steadfastly fixed ' (BSOAS, ch. І, p. 326, n. 242). 
Also cf. n. 16 above. at 

19 Cf. sūtra 3.4: іғауат ekatra samyamah ‘ The three (i.e. fixed attention, meditation and 
concentration) taken together (or: in one sucoession) constitute Discipline '. The commentary 
used by al-Birüni may have had here the word militánám, ‘ joined together, jointly ’ (cf. Vijfiana- 
bhikgu ad loo.: dhärana-dhyäna-samädhinäm militänäm taira tatra stire "ауд  samjfiaya 
grahanam bhavigyait ‘ A different technical term (i.e. samyama) will be used at various points in 
the (subsequent) sütras (instead) of fixed attention, meditation and concentration conjointly ’) 
or some similar expression. The reference in this context іп al-Birini’s translation to eight (and 
not three) quahties does not seam to have a parallel in the relevant Sanskrit sources which are 
available. The term ekaira may have been understood by al-Biranf as referring to the subject 
(cf. al here) rather than to the object. The latter understanding, taking ekatra as meaning ‘in 
one place, in one and the same locus, with reference to one and the same point’, seems to be 
reflected in Vy. ad loc.: eka-visayäni trini sadhanani samyama tty uoyate ° (When) the three 
means (under consideration) have one (and the same) objeot they are called Discipline (samyama) ’. 
Also cf. the use of ekaira in Vy. on sūtra 3.16, and Vy. on taira in sūtra 3.2 (= tasmin dede ‘in 
the same locus’). Also cf. Bhäväganeéa on sūtra 3.4: tad dhdranddt-trayam ekatraika-visaye 
kriyamünam ғатуата ity ucyate ° When that triad consisting of fixed attention ete. is performed 
in one locus (ekatra), i.e. on one and the same object, it is called Discipline (samyama)’; and 
of. Bhavadeva ad loo. 

A ourious combination of both of the above-mentioned meanings of ekairu has been resorted 
to in Ganganatha Jhe’s translation of sütra 3.4: ‘ These three converging on any one substratum 
constitute Discipline’. An understanding of ekatra in sūtra 3.4 as meaning ‘simultaneous 
application’ seems to be suggested in M. R. Yardi, The Yoga of Patanjali, Poona, 1979, 56. 
This is.implausible, since what the constituents or stages of samyama have in common is the 
same locus or object, but not the same moment of time. 

ui ` =. An alternativo reading is ‘ii مرك‎ in which oase the translation 
would be: * disciplining his soul in the stages '- 

21 Cf, sūtra 8.6: tasya bhümipu viniyogah ‘ It (Le. samyama, “ Discipline ") is (to be) applied 
to the stages (or, alternatively: employed by stages)’. Here tasya clearly refers to samyama 
of sūtra 3.4 above. The word bhümisu seems to refer to sutras 1.42—44. See V&o. on sūtra 8.3. 
Also of. sūtra 2.27. The word <j, here may perhaps represent a misunderstandmg by al-Birfini 
of viniyoga as meaning yoga, ‘discipline’. Cf. Bh&v&ganesa's gloss ad loc.: ... niyojanam 
yoginām karyam ‘ Yogis ought to carry out their commitment . ` 
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зз At this point a number of words in the MS are illegible. 

# Cf. Bhoja on siitra 3.6: tasya samyamasya bhümisu sthila-sikemalambana-bhedena sthitdsu 
citia-vritisu viniyogah kartavyah * Application of it, i.e. of Discipline, with regard to fixed functions 
of the mind, ought to be done to the stages distinguished according as the objeot is gross or 
subtle’. Also cf. sütra 8.44. The expression (9,5 3» may correspond to sükema. Of, 31401 
R, р. 185, L 14 below, which corresponds to süksma in sūtra 3.28. The lacuna here may possibly 
have contained a reference to gross objecta (sthulalambana). 

% Tit.: ‘fall’. 

35 س‎ | in the singular. 

* Perhaps the reference to intellect (Jae) reflects prajñäloka in sūtra 8.5: taj-jay&t prajñd- 
lokah ‘ From mastering it there arises the light of intelligence (or: insight)’. Also cf. Bhoja 
ad 100.: ... prajãä jñeyam ғатуад avabhäsayatity arthah ‘. . . this is to say, intelligence properly 
illuminates the object which is to be cognized '. The difference between the three qualities and 
the preoeding five referred to by al-Birün! is dealt with in sütra 8.7: іғауат antar-angam 
pürvebhyah ‘ The three (Le. fixed attention, meditation and concentration) are more directly 
effective (lit. : “ internal, proximate, intimate ") than the preceding (five aids, namely, restraint, 
observance, posture, regulation of breath and withdrawal of the senses)’. Here antar-angam 
may correspond to wl (‘ closer ’). 

п المواد‎ in the plural. (For al-Birüni's use of the term Soll ‘stuf ’ of. R, р. 182, 1. 3, and 
see BSOAS, ch. П, n. 111.) This phrase seems to correspond to sütra 3.8: tad api bahir-angam 
nirbijasya ‘ This (triad of aids, i.e. Discipline) is likewise (only) indirectly effective with regard 
to the Seedless (samadhi, i.e. the state of concentration bereft of consciousness of an object; 
cf. sütra 1.51; Vy. on sûtras 1.2 and 1.56; Bhoja on sütra 3.8)’. This would mean that in this 
phrase 3 SU, renders bija, ht.‘ seed’. Cf. R, p. 172, L 13 (ch. I, Ans. to Q 7): ) хай قال السائل کم‎ 
Syed С\Й, LM المحسوس ذى‎ ола هو ضربان احدها‎ cel هو أو اكثر؟- قال‎ à fs 
VAL عن‎ >l Jali (tr. BSOAS, oh. І, 818: “07. How many kinds of conception are 
there? One or more than that !—Ans. There are two kinds. One of them is а conception of 
material (things) perceived by the senses. The second is the conception of the intelligsbila, 
whioh are devoid of matter °). In India (e.g. Hyd., 22) the term , ә! appears to be used regularly 
for rendering the Sanskrit term prakrti. Š 

1s o| in the plural. Cf. the reference to indriya m Maniprabhä оп sūtra 3.7. For the idea 
expressed here of. under sūtra 3.6: ata eva sthüla-visaya-samäpatti-siddhau satyam purdne 
tat-tad-dyudha-bhilsandpanayena süksma-visayah ғатаймт avatdritah — tatah áankha-gadà-cakra- 
&irngüdi-raMtam budhah / cintayed bhagavad-ripam prafäntam siksa-stitrakam // yadä са 
dhäranä tasminn  avasthünavali talah / kirita-keyüra-mukhair bhüsanai rahitam — smarei // 
tadaikävayavam devam so "ham сей punar budhab / kuryát tato hy aham wi pranidhäna-paro 
bhaved ii — ° Hence in the Purana (Vignu Puräna 6.7.86-8) when the samäpatti (meditation, 
lit. “© coalescence, identification ”, cf. YS, sütras 1.41-2, 2.47, 8.42) the object of which 18 gross is 
perfeoted, then there is later introduced that concentration the objeot of which is subtle, in that 
this or the other of the weapons and ornamenta (in the deity's image) are removed (gradually): 
“Then the wise man should contemplate on the serene form of the Exalted One, without ita 
conch-shell and mace and discus and sérnga (bow), but having ita string of beads. When the 
fixed attention has become steble upon this (form), he should keep in mind the form without 
the ornaments, commencing (with the removal of) the diadem and the armlets. The wise man 
should then make (the image of) god consist of one limb only and (think) ‘I am he’. Thereafter 
he should become intent upon applying his mind to the idea of 'I'".' СЕ. Nagojtbhattavrtti 
ad loc. Sūtra 3.6 itself is referred to above: R, p. 184, 1. 2. 

9? This may refer to ' mental representation of the cognitum stripped of matter ' eto. mentioned 
in the preceding sentence. 

30 The translation ' progress ’ instead of ‘he who progresses ° is also possible. 

эз La or LA may reflect МИА, ‘flow’, in sūtra 3.10. The sūtra reads: tasya 
prasinta-vdhitd samskärät * The tranquil flow thereof (Lo. of sirodha-parináma, the trinaformation 
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into the suppression of the functions of the mind) is due to the subliminal impressions '. The 
reference to ‘ progress in years. ..' may reflect a commentstor's attempt to illustrate the meaning 
of prasänta, ‘ tranquil’, in the same sūtra. Cf. Bhagavadgita 2.13: dehino ’smin ушћа dehe 
kaumüram yauvanam jara / tathd dehdntara-prapith ... ‘The soul (merely) passes to another 
kind of body just as it (gradually) passes through childhood, youth and old age in (its) present 
body ...’. (Cf. India, Hyd., p. 39, П. 18-14). An alternative but perhaps less likely hypothesis 
as to the origin of el-BIrünf's reference to ‘ progress in years .. . is suggested by the following 
remark of Bhäväganeéa on sūtra 3.5: Glokah diptih orddhih kramena bhavatity arthah ‘ Luminosity 
means light; the general sense is that (its) increase comes about gradually '. Al-Btrüni may 
have read urddha instead of urddit. The word vrddha may mean ‘ old, aged’. 

зї ¢ sl. has been translated above as cognitum, _ 3 

33 The MS has here e Ritter’s reading is: C0 we propose to read „1.5. 

34 This may reflect prasänta in sūtra 3.10. 

?5 The literal meaning of 21. in tho singular is matter. Cf. India, Hyd., p. 149, L 16: , 230 “sly. 
— factors of evil ?. 

з The reading LL proposed by Ritter (with a question mark) in a footnote is impossible 
from a syntactic point of view. 

31 The Arabio has here 4 ‘in’. 

38 СУ, sūtra 3.11: sarvarthataikägratayoh ksayodayau cittasya samddhs-parindmah “Тһе 
transformation of the mind (known as) “ concentration " (samadhi) consists in the dwindling 
away of multiple-mindedness (lit. “ many-object-ness ”) and the rise of single-mindedness 
(lit. “ опе-роіпбейпевв ") ’. 24ШІ in the Arabic version may correspond to samādhi which appears 
in the opening section of ch. 3, sütras 1-4 as the third among the three states constituting the 
Discipline (samyama). The word 42-1; may correspond to ekägratä in sūtra 3.11. Similarly USI 
may correspond to sarvärthatä. Both “|S and eurva mean ‘all’, whereas the signification of 
artha is quite different from that of” |S. With regard to -S of. SLISI in R, p. 177, 1.6 (of. our 
translation, BSOAS, ch. І, p. 324, n. 230), where it renders sémanya, ‘ universal '. 

зә Those words clearly refer to В, p.184, 1.5: shl جردا عن‎ еа... t... mental 
representation of the cognitum stripped of matter', and for this reason have been translated іп 
the same way. A literal translation would be: ' pure (or: stripped-off) representation without 
matter ’. 

4 Of. Vy. on sūtra 3.10: nirodha-samekirdd nirodha-samskardbhyisa-pitavipeksd praáanta- 
бала cittasya bhavati * From the subliminal impressions of the suppression (of the functions of 
the mind) arises the tranquil flow of the mind which depends on skill in the repeated praotice of 
(the emergence of) the subliminal impressions of that suppression’. Cf. also V&o. under sütra 8.5 : 
samyama-vijayasyabhyasa-sadhanasya phalam dha...‘ (The purpose of the sūtra is to indicate) 
the result of that mastery over Discipline which has repeated practice as its means’. For the 
definition of abhydsa see sūtra 1.13. Earlier the word Jı + hos been translated by us as ‘ habitua- 
tion ' (of. BSOAS, ch. I, p. 321, n. 187). 

41 This corresponds to sūtra 8.16: parindma-traya-samyamad, atitánágata-jÓiánam ‘ Through 
the application of the Discipline to the three transformations (і.е. the three mental funotions 
mentioned in sütres 3.9, 11 and 12, or alternatively, following commentaries: dharma, '' pro- 
perty ”, laksana, “ time-varistion " and avasthd, “ condition " mentioned in sütra 3.18) know- 
ledge of past and future (is attained)’. The sūtra does not refer to knowledge of present time, 
but Vac. on sūtra 3.14 and Vy. on sūtra 3.16 do. 

43 Cf, the enumeration of different forms of clay in Vy. оп а ға 3.15. A discussion of the 
transformations of a lump of clay as well as в discussion in the same context of the three divisions 
of time—past, present and future—occurs in Vy. on sūtra 3.15 and in V&o. on sūtra 3.14 and 15. 
The term cl; here may correspond to dinta; and — 45 to udita in sütra 3.14. The sūtra reads : 
taira Sintoditdvyapadesya-dharmanupdati dharmi ‘ (A substance) possessed of properties is correlated 
to properties which are quiescent (ie. past) or emergent (ie. present) or uncharacterizable 
(i.e. future)’. For the use of the term anupdts, of. sūtra, 1.9. 
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43 [n all probability “һе” is a reference to Q 43. 

** Apparently ‘ names ' of objects as well as of persons. 

#Lit.: ' when it is named '. 

45 Lit.: ‘to separate this’ or ‘ to distinguish this’. The Arabio text does not make it clear 
to what ‘ this ' refers. 

47 Lit. : ‘ direct it’. 

* АШ lae is в Qur'ünio expression. See Sürat a-Namal, ya 16. The use of this expression 
may have been suggested by в passage in а commentery parallel to Väo. under sütra 3.17: 
evam ca pravibhaga-samyamád yoginah sarvesäm bhütündm paéu-mrga-sarierpa-vayah-prabhriindm 
уйт rufäni tatrapy avyaktam padam tad-arthas tat-pratyayaá сей ‘Thus through (applying) 
Discipline the yogi (comprehends) the sounds produced by all living beings, tame and wild 
animals, crawling animals, birds, eto., as well aa the corresponding unmanifested speech, objects 
and (mental) percepts’. Also cf. Bhoja ad loc. For the whole passage ‘Names... birds’ cf. 
sūtra 8.17: éabdartha-pratyayindm ttaretarddhydsat sankaras; tat-pravibhdga-samyamat sarva- 
bhilia-ruta-jhinam ' From the mutual superimposition of word, object and (mental) percept a 
confusion (arises); by applymg Discipline to the distinction between them understanding of 
sounds (produced by) all living beings (is attained) ’. 

4° For al. Birün!'s use of the term Jsl- of. R, p. 107, L 15; p. 184, L 21; p. 198,1. 16. 

59 This corresponds to sūtra 3.18: samaskara-süksütkarandi pürva-jüti-jfiänam ‘ A knowledge 
of the class of beings into which one was born in the past arises from a direct apprehension of 
(one’s) subliminal impressions (when Discipline has been applied to them—cf. Vijfil&nabhiksu 
ad loo.) *. Of. sütra 2.39 and its rendering by al-Birüni, R, p. 183, IL 1-2 (tr. BSOAS, ch. IT, 526). 
For a Buddhist parallel see Digha-nikäya (PTS), іп, 281 (pubbe-mivásanussati, ‘ remembering a 
previous life’, referred to and discussed as а case of ‘ Hypermnesie ’ in Sigurd Lindquist, Die 
Methoden des Yoga, Lund, 1932, 188 and 177). Cf. P. Demiéville, “ Sur la mémoire des existences 
antérieures ' in Bulletin de l'École Française Ф Hxiréme-Orieni, xxvi, 1027, 283 ot seq. 

51 This corresponds to sūtra 3.19: pratyayasya раға-сіНа-)йатат ' From (the application of 
Discipline to) the mental percept (of another person, of. Vào. and Sankara Bhagavatpäda 
ad loc.; or: that one has of another person, cf. Bhoja ad loo.) there arises a knowledge of the 
mind of the other person ’. On an alternative understanding of this sütra the Discipline (samyama) 
is applied to the direct apprehension (cf. siksatkára in the preceding sütra) of the mental percept 
in question. For Bhoja’s interpretation of this sūtra of. Manu 8.25—6 : 

bahyair vibhavayel k&gair bhdvam antargatam nrnäm / 

avara-varnehgitdkürais caksusd ceglitena ca |] 

ükürair ihgitair gatyd cestayá bhägitena са | 

neira-vakira-vikáraiá са grkyate "ntargatam manah 
‹ Ву external signs let him (a king desirous of investigating law oases) ascertain the internal 
disposition of men, by their voice, colour, motions, aspect, eyes and gestures. The internal 
(condition of the) mind is apprehended through the aspect, the motions, the gait, the gestures, 
the speech, and the changes in the eyes and of the face.’ 

For Buddhist parallels see e.g. Vasubandhu's 4bhidharmakoéa 7.99 (referred to by Louis 
de La Vallée Poussin in ‘ Le Bouddhisme et le Yoga de Patañjali ', Mélanges Chinois et Bouddhi- 
ques, v, 280). Cf. Fr. Heiler, Die buddhistische Versenkung—eine religionsgeschicMliche Unter- 
euchung, München, 1922, 34-5, for further comparative discussion under ' Kardiognosie ’. 
For a description of a practical application of this non-ordinary cognitive capability (аЬмуйй 
in Buddhist terminology) of. Dadabhümika-Süiram, ed. J. Rahder, Paris, 1926, 85: sa para- 
sativänäm para-pudgalindm celasäiva otttam yathdbhitam prajánati, sarügam citam saräga-citiam 
iti yathabhitam prajündüi, virgam ... ... prajümüt ... ‘Merely with his mind, he (the 
Boddhisattva) correctly recognizes the mind of other beings, other men,—he recognizes a mind 
whioh is attached ая а mind which is attached, and he recognizes a mind which is not attached 
as a mind which is not attached ...’. Of. Akankheyya-Suita of the Majjhima-nikaya, 1, 34 
(tr. in Н.С. Warren, Buddhism in translations, Cambridge, Mass., 1953, 304); Samyutta-nibtya, 
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п, 212 (PTS, ed. M. L. Feer, London, 1884-1004); Digha-nskdya, 1, 79 (PTS, ed. Т. W. Rhys 
Davids and J. E. Carpenter, London, 1890-1011). The notion of para-citta-jidna may be 
adumbrated in Rgveda 10.136.6с: kétasya vidrdn ‘(The long-haited ascetic) knows the intentions 
(of. kéta-vedäh, Rgveda 1.104.8; tr. Geldner: “ Gedankenleser ") (of the apsarases, gandharvas 
and wild animals) ’. 

UT as. For al-Biränfs use of the term IS cf. E, p. 184, L 9 (see n. 38 above). 
Also of. India, Hyd., 81: imdi „ДЫЛ هى‎ ШЫЙ “--الموجودات الكلية فى‎ The universal existente 
in the world are the five elements”. And see the following note. 

ss The MS has here 4 y „ø. Ritter’s suggestion із û Jy „2. We propose to read 44 yje 
(-%-). For al-Birünls ns and 2.5 of. R, p. 177, IL 3-4: di 16) lé 156 
LANI معرفة‎ d من التفصيل‎ Lo عل"‎ Es ‚ е LINE جزئيات‎ ale Uc “ادود‎ When he transcends 
it, (reaching) definitions which turn the particulars of things into universals ... He does not, 
however, cease іп this (state) from (engaging in) details o? (his) knowledge of things ' (BSOAS, 
ch. I, 824, and see п. 231, loo. cit.). For the idea expressed in the Arabio sentence under oon- 
sideration by means of the terms US and iij which render the Sanskrit terms sämänya, 
‘universal, general’ and vifesa, ' particular’; respectively, of. Sankara Bhagavatpüda on 
sūtra 3.20: ... sämänyam vijänäti na punah ... videsam ... ° He (the yogi) knows in a general 
manner... but (he does not comprehend) the partacular...’. Cf. also Räghavänanda Sarasvati 
on the same sütra: jnümasya pratyayo dvividhah sämänyo desa-hilddy-avacchinno visesas са, 
tatradyo yogi-dhi-vigaya ity Gha rakiam ti ‘ Peroepts occurring in knowledge are of two kinds : 
(a) general, and (b) particular, i.e. determined (lit. : delimited) by location, time, ete. (i.e. nimitiam, 
“instrumental cause ", and anubhava, “ circumstantial condition "); of the two it is (a) that 
constitutes the content of'& yogi's cognition. Hence (Vyüea) states: °“... enamoured ”, etc.’ 
(see the following note). 

54 This corresponds to sütra 3.20: na tat sülambanam iasyávisagibhütateat ‘ (But) that (know- 
ledge) does not include knowledge of the supporting object, since the latter is beyond ita range ’. 
(Not all extant commentaries regard this as belonging to the sütra text; some read na ca tat, 
and Sankara Bhagavatpáda's text reads па ca instead of na іш). Al-Birünl's text here also 
reflects Vy. ad loc.: rakta-pratyayam jandti; amusminn ülambane rakta wi па jündt (this 
reading incorporates the version occurring in Sankara Bhagavatpida’s text as well as the 
emendation of raktam pratyayam into rakta-pralyayam)—' He (i.e. the yogi) has the (mental) 
percept “ (the other person) is enamoured ”, but he does not know of what partioular object he 
ін enamoured.’ The word rakta can signify ' being affeoted with a strong feeling towards’, 
* being delighted with, having pleasure in ' (of. Sañkara Bhagavatp&da ad loc.), as well as ‘ being 
attached or attracted to, being in love with’ (cf. Vy. on sūtra 3.18: ушћа purusa ekasyam 
striydm rakto na éesasu virakto bhavati ° For instance, a man (may be) in love with one woman 
without (necessarily) being indifferent to all other women’). For lie (‘ hostility, hate ") in 
the Arabic text of. dvisia in Bhäsvat ad loo.: pratyaye rakia-dvigtádi-citia-mdire samyamat 
para-citta-mitrasya jñānam ‘ “ From the (application of] Discipline to the (mental) percept "— 
i.e. to nothing but another’s mind as affected by love or hatred—there arises a knowledge of tke 
mind of the other person and of nothing else '. 

For в similar assertion to that made in sūtra 8.20 of. Vasubandhu’s Viméatika Vijñaph- 
mitratasiddhth, verse 91 (in ed. Sylvain Lévi, Paris, 1925, 10): para-citta-vidäm jidnan 
ayathürlham katham ? yathd sva-citta-jñänam ... ‘“ How does a knowledge of those who know 
another (person's) mind not yol в correspondence to an object ? Just as is the case of the 
knowledge of one's own mind ..... Also of. Srtharga’s Khandanakhandakhädya (ed. Väränast, 
1961, 64): prafiyate tdvad idam sñmanvyato yan пата Finck paras сеіаза cintayann astiti, kimcid 
và vivakgur ity ddi. taira parasya buddhi-visayo viviked-visayo và vifesaio vinigamanam vind 
naiva prattyate ‘ One knows only generally that another person is thinking something or other 
or is desirous of speaking something or other. But the object of that individual's thought or 
the object of his desire for expression ів not specifically known in the absence of any determinant ° 
(of. P. E. Granoff, Philosophy and argument in late Vedanta: Sri Harga’s Khandanakhañdakhädya, 
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Dordrecht, 1978, 168). In this connexion, of. also Udayana's NyGyakusumañjah (ed. Benares, 
1950, 46): arthenaiva viéeso M niraküratayá dhiyäm ‘ Knowledge is pois only by virtue of 
its object, as it is itself without any particular form ’. 

3 Lit. : “the wonders of his acts ’. 

5% Tn the plural in Arabic: P ASYL. The term << je ( steadfastness ") can also signify 
species of magic. Cf. India, Hyd., p. 104, L 5: ТЕРІ él spells and incantations’, which 
apparently corresponds to the Sanskrit term mantra. : 

57 The Arabic has ajl. It is not quite certain to what object the nominal suffix refers. 

58 This beginning of the answer does not reflect any passage contained in the commentaries 
which have been consulted. | 

s Of, ғара in sūtra 3.21 (see the following note). This word can signify ‘ outward look or 
appearance ’ (cf. Brhadüranyaka Upanisad 4.5.12) in a wide sense encompassing visible aspects 
such as beauty aa well as shape. Cf. al-Birüni's expression imiy 41.5 ‘ rendering it beautaful 
or ey (below, R, p. 190, L 22), which corresponds to ғара ‘ beauty, shapeliness ' ın. sûtra 3.46 

-50 Lit.: ‘sight’. ; 
* Lit.: ‘eye’. 
et Lit,: ' hidden '. 
єз 'Ýhis corresponds to sūtra 3.21: käya-rüpa-samyamaät tad-grahya-éakti-atambhe caksuh- 
prakädisamyoge ’niardhänam ‘From the application of Discipline to the form of (one's own) 
body there arises (the latter’s) invisibility (lit. : disappearance) when the contact (between the 
body and) the light (issuing from the spectator’s) eye 18 severed, (which is tantamount to) the 
suspension of the (body's) capacity to be perceived ’. 

“Lit. : ‘hidden’. 

95 This corresponds to sūtra 3.218: etena éabdddy-antardhanam uktam (which is in some of 
the editions part of Vy.'s commentary) ' In the same way (i.e. by the corresponding application 
of Discipline) may be explained the disappearance of the sounds eto. that one makes”. (‘ Eto." 
refers to the notion that other persons oannot.in the ciroumstances alluded to perceive the yogi 
by means of their remaining senses.) For the pyntaetie structure of this sūtra, of. sütra 1.44. 

ве Lit.: ‘the quality’ or ‘ the how’. 

*' The Arabio term JU#Í undoubtedly renders the Sanskrit term karma. Cf. India, Hyd., 272 : 
العمل‎ ul کرم‎ ^ А ob ду T paj s— Others maintain that the disposer is karma, i.e action °. 

ва The reading & here is not quite certain. In a different context Vy. has the word akasmat 
which means ‘ suddenly ’, and Vac. in yet another context has Mie word sahasä which possesses 
the same meaning. 

9 Ritter’s text has diac. We propose to amend iial, 

10 This corresponds to sütra 8.22: sopakramam nirupakramam ca karma; ЕУ 
aparänta-jñanam arisiebhyo vi—‘ Karma (lit.: “action”; the reference is to the subliminal 
impressions of one's actions) is either immediately efficacibus or otherwise; from the application 
of Discipline to either, there arises knowledge of one's final end (i.e. death); it also arises from 
рогбепів '. Our translation of this sūtra follows commentaries such as Bhüvüganeéa ad loc.: 
sopakramam = Hvra-vegena phala-hetuh, i.e. yielding results speedily. Deussen, however, under- 
stands it somewhat differently: he translates the first part of the sütra: ' Whether the work 
(of an earlier birth) has begun or not (to fruotify) ...’ (‘ Mag das Werk (einer frühern Geburt) 
angefangen haben oder nicht angefangen haben (seine Frucht zu bringen) ...’). The term 
aparünta (‘ death ") is understood by Vào. as contrasting with parünia which refers-to the dis- 
solution of the universe (pralaya) (see Vào. ad loo.). Vijfi&ànabhiksu ad loo., more plausmbly; 
contrasta the term aparünta with pürvünia ('fir&t, earlier end’, i.e; ‘the beginning’): cf. the 
use of the term apardnia in sütra 4.32 (‘am letzten Ende '—transl.: Deussen), the expression 
pirvdparivastha (‘the preceding and sticoseding conditions’) in Vy. on sūtra 3.13, and the 
parallel use.in Pali of the corresponding pair of terms parania and pubbanta to refer to the future 
and the past respectively. The words’ 03 аз У L (‘what is unknown’) in the Arabio text 
do not correspond to aristebhyañ in the віта. Instead of.apardnta the text üsed' by al-Birüni 
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may have read here paränta. Cf. the expression püérvänta-paränia-madhyesu, ‘ concerning the 
past, future and present’, in Vy. on sūtra 2.39. The word pardnta can signify ‘the utmost 
limit’ as well as ‘the posterior Hmit', ie. ‘death’. (Also of. the meanings para = ‘ being 
beyond, surpassing’; anta == ' certainty ’.) Accordingly the Arabic expression Spas У L رف‎ 
may reflect al-Biriin!’s interpretation of parümwia-jüüna ns meaning ‘(the knowledge of) that 
which is beyond the ultimate knowledge”. (The traditional and in all probability correct 
interpretation of apardnta-jfdna is ‘knowledge of death’. Cf. e.g. Vijü&nabhiksu ad loo.). 
This hypothesis is supported by the fact that the passage that follows apparently has no con- 
nexion with the knowledge (4,44) mentioned in the Arabio text whereas the corresponding 
passage in Vy. constitutes a description of the arista, ‘ portent’. For the term arisfa as used 
іп the sütra of. Mahabharata (crit. ed.) 12.305.8 et seq., where a descriptive list of the portenta 
(arigtans) of approaching death is given in some detail. 

т «| seems to render svarga in Vy. 

"26590 seems to render ädhidaivika. In the Sanskrit text ddhidaivibs is an adjective 
attached to svarga (‘Paradise’), Elsewhere el-Brrüni regularly renders devdÀ by Sal. 
C£ R, p. 172, 1.17; p. 173, 1. 8; р. 192, L 2. Also of. India, Hyd., р. 68, L 17: 15351 ديو وهم‎ 
t the deva or angels ' (tr. Sachau, r, 91). | 

7 Lib 31 is a Qur'ünio term. Bee Qur'ün, sūra 96.18 (ed. G. Fluegel): 20/0 қышы. 
The term seems to render yama-purusän іп Vy. 

м We follow the MS reading here (311 gl. Ritter errcneously reads (311, 

"УД се ЗІ seems to render pitrn atitan in Vy.—' the fathers that have passed over’. 

76 We adopt the reading „an which Ritter suggests in à note, instead of pass. 

7 The Arabic sentence here ав a whole appears to correspond to the following passage іп 
Vy. ad loc., detailing the portenta (ата): ... tairddhylimikam (Морат sva-dehe pihita-karno 
na érnoti jyotir và neire ‘vasfabdhe па pañyati; tathadhithauttkam yama-purupän рабуай pirn 
atlin akasmät paáyati; tathddhidaivikam svargam akasmát siddhan và paéyali viparitam và 
sarvam iti ° (Of the three kinds of portenta) the kind pertaining to (i.e. issuing from) oneself is 
(exemplified) by the not hearing any sound within one's bcdy, on closing one's ears, or not seeing 
any light (within one's body) on closing one's eyes; the kind pertaining to other creatures by 
the seeing of the messengers of Death (officers of Yama), or by suddenly seeing one's departed 
ancestors; and the kind pertaining to the gods—by suddenly seeing Heaven or the siddhas, or 
alternatively—by apprehending the reversal (of everything) ’. x 

18 The reading |, 3 seems preferable to wii because of 045 ‘ body ’ that follows, and 
despite the ocourrence of ee in an analogous context; of. R, p. 176, L 6 (trans. BSOAS, 
oh. I, p. 828, L 7). 

% Or alternatively: ‘in the good’. The Arabic has xd. 

*? Or alternatively : ‘ from the evil’. The Arabic has “ӘЙ je 

#1 The Arabio has 4 الإشفاق‎ with the pronoun in the singular. According to the 
dictionaries < gii means être fachd, être au désespoir de (R. Dosy, Supplément aux Dictionnaires 
Arabes, Leiden-Paris, 1987, т, 771). On the other hand, |е 322] means ‘ to have pity on’. Our 
translation has been suggested by the corresponding Sanskrit term karunā “ compassion ° in Vy. 
The Arabio sentence as a whole corresponds to sūtra 3.28: matry-adisu baläns ' (From the 
application of Discipline) to (mental attitudes) such as friendliness (arise) powers’. The word 
adi of the sūtra is explained by Vy. as referring to Бағына, ‘compassion’, and muditd, 
‘sympathetic joy’. LL › J| corresponds to muditä. There seems to be a connexion between 
the Arabio sentence and Vy.’s explanation of the sūtra. The following passage in Vy. seems to 
correspond to الإعراض عن الشر‎ : püpa-éllesüpeksa na іш bhävand tatas ca tasyäm nästi samadhir 
ity ato na balam upeksdtas tatra samyamäbhävat ‘ But equenimity (or non-partisanship) towards 
those that practise evil does not constitute one of the mental attitudes in question. Hence 
there cannot be concentration on it, and therefore no power arises from equanimity, because 
Discipline cannot be applied to it". The Arabio text does not take into account the negation 
contained in this Sanskrit passage. The expression Ле, le'l is on а par with the expressions 
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sth 53 г and .والاشفاق منه‎ The Arabic text does not seem to contain an explicit reference to 
тайт of the sūtra; possibly U ر‎ , —J reflects both muditd and mairi. СЕ R, p. 176, L 3: 
. . . عندهم‎ dyas ویتمناه م ویستبشر‎ al sé من‎ dE 346) ار‎ эу dl ыла O 
wish and desire the welfare of all creatures without exception, rejoice in its being achieved by 
them...’ (BSOAS, ch. I, 823). The sūtra under consideration appears to be based on sütra 1.33. 

#Lit.: ° places’. Cf. désa, ‘ loous ’, in sūtra 8.1 above, which Vy. explains by reference to 
examples such as sábAi-cakra ' the centre (lit.: ‘circle, sphere’) of the navel. Also cf. sūtra 
3.29 et seq. below. 

# Ritter's text has «u. We propose the emendation 43. 

*4 This corresponds to sūtra 3.24: balesu Aast-balddins ‘ (From the application of Discipline) 
to powers there arise the elephant-power and so forth '. Vy. on this sütra speaks of ' elephant- 
power’, of ‘ Vainateya’s (Le. Garuda's) power’ and ' wind-power'. These may possibly be a 
reference to powers centred in the human body. This hypothesis is supported by the faot that 
al-BtrünI makes a distinction between strengthening the soul and strengthening the body (іп 
which the cakras are located). This distinction does not ocour in the commentaries consulted 
by us but may have existed in the commentary used by him. For an early adumbration of the 
concept of cakras see Brhadäranyaka Upanigad 4.5.12: ға yata sarvüsüm арт samudra 
ekdyanam evam sarvesäm sparáinüm tvag eküyanam evam sarvesim gandhündm näsike ekdyanam 
evam sarvesim rüpänäm caksur ekdyanam . . . ' It is just as the ocean is the sole loous of all water, 
thus the akin is tho sole locus of all touchings, thus the nostrils are the sole locus of all smells, 
thus the eye is the sole locus of all sights . . .. 

*5 This corresponds to sūtra 3.25: pravrity-üloka-nydsát sükgma-vyavahita-viprakrsta-jñänam 
* From the application of the light of (sense-) activity there arises knowledge of subtle, concealed 
or remote (things) ’. (Cf. Sankhyakdrikd (SK), kärikä 7, on causes of the non-peroeption of things.) 
According to Vy. this sūtra is based on sütras 1.86-6 (which are missing in al-Birüni's rendering). 
Sūtra 1.85 reads: vigayavatt vå pravritir utpanad manasah sthiti-nibandhini ‘ Alternatively any 
(sense-) activity, as it arises, which possesses an object leads to stability’. The Sanskrit word 
nibandhini may account for the Arabio Leasy lad tw (‘after having subdued and constricted 
them"). Possibly this sütra was quoted in the commentary used by al-Btrüni under sütra 8.25. 
Sūtra 1.36 reads: vidokd và jyotigmatt ° Or alternatively (a sense-activity which is characterized 
by) absence of sorrow and illumination (leads to stability)’. While sûtra 3.25 mentions the 
well-known three categories of things, Le. the subtle, the concealed and the remote, al-Birün! 
mentions two only: the subtle that are present and the subtle that are absent. This deviation 
may be accounted for by the assumption that al-Birüni read avyavahita (‘ unconcealed ”) Instead 
of vyavahita (‘ concealed "). Deussen’s implicit interpretation of sydsa in sütra 8.25 as synonymous 
with samyama is questionable. 

8% Ritter reads 1А „2:5. Our translation presupposes the emendation lala], If this 
emendation were adopted the translation would be: ‘... he receives as his requital the com- 
prehension of all that is in the worlds and the visual perception of the latter '. 

This corresponds to sūtra 3.20: bhwvana-jüánam sürye samyamát ‘ From the application 
of Discipline to the sun arises knowledge of the worlds '. 

“Тһе MS has ¿U (o. We propose the reading | 2l; yl, iu. Ritter has inserted into 
the printed text the emendation ‚зе +) ,العام‎ i.e. ‘ the learned Vyasa’. This ін supposed to refer 
to the well-known commentator on the YS, This emendation is highly implausible. Cf. BSOAS, 
ch. I, 304. By ДАЛ“ world’ al-Biräni seems to render the Sanakrit term loka. Cf. India, Hyd., 44: 
«Ja. يسمى لوك 4%( يلقم قسمة أولية الى علو وسفل وواسطة ویسمی العام 1 عل‎ ез! (tr. 
Bachau, x, 59: ‘ The Hindus call the world loka. Its primary division consista of the upper, the 
lower and the middle. The upper one is called svar-loka . .."). Al-Birüni also refers to the list of 
seven lokas ва |)! * the heavens ’, India, Hyd., p. 189,1. 1: GUI e الارضين السموات‎ ыз 
cS uly ‘ After the earths follow the heavens, consisting of seven storeys, one above the 
other. They are called lokas ...’ (tr. Sachau, r, 231). In the India al-Birüni gives an account 
of Puränic versions of the constitution of the world, pointing out deviations by the ' coommenta- 
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tor of the book of Patafijali’ (see India, ch. xxi) The word 211 or 0,2) Vl here and else- 
where seem to render the Sanskrit term bhéms (in the plural) as used.by Vy. on sūtra 3.26 and 
other commentators. СІ. R, p. 181, 1.14; p. 186, 1. 9;. Inda, Hyd., P 191, 19; p.195, 1. 2. 

# ie. among the Indians. 

* Lit.: ‘side’ or ‘direction’. 

91 ч India, Hyd, 44: * The world i is divided- in the first place into highest, bwa and 

эз 4.30]. This represents ‘the Sanskrit tamas, transcribed ав Ё m India, Hyd. p. 194, L 18. 
Cf. below R, p. 187, L 8. s 

о الساقلىن‎ لىفسا—1it.‎ : ‘ the lowest of the lowest’. 

i Dj gm. In India al-Birini only mentions the plural form: Ol,>-1. Cf. Sachau, Annotations, 
811. Sachan’s conjectured forms for the singular are spurious. 

et cde ee ass 

м): 18-22 inches. 

lal. СЕ India, Hyd., p. 181, L2: е Шаа), جوزن‎ рез ble هم ي المسفات‎ ol hdi 
tb» M ouis, اثنان‎ o3! فهو‎ JUI Lilé ‘The reader must learn that they have a measure of 
distance called yojana which is equal to 8 miles or 32,000 yards’ (Sachau, т, 107). Sachau 
translates р» ав ‘yard’. Cf. А. L. Basham, The wonder that was India, London, 1951, 503-4. 

98 The Arabic jj; S represents the Sanskrit Хой, ‘ten millions’. A scheme of the Indian 
order of numbers is set out by al-Birün! in India, Hyd., 137 (Sachau, 1, 175). 

9 Sanskrit laksa, * 100,000 ?. 

100 For the passage as a whole cf. India, Hyd., 194: 211 U کتاب باتنجل‎ peer ...هو ان‎ 
VA, eye re ау لکش جوزن‎ oU Lars ael كورت‎ ЫШ مقدار‎ OÍ وقال‎ dif من‎ al تحديد العام‎ 
‘The commentator of the book of Patafijali, wishing to determine the dimension of the world, 
begins from below and says: “Тһе dimension of darkness is one Хой and 85 laksa yojana, 
i.e. 18,000,000 (emend : 18,500,000—T.G. and S.P.) yojana " ' (Sachau, т, 237). 

101 A]-Birüni uses here the Muslim term =. 

103 Of India, Hyd., p.194, L8: لكش‎ ме Lil, كورق‎ десе وهو جهنات‎ Sy Шу; 
‘Then follows Naraka, ie. hells, of the dimension of 18 koti and 12 lakgas, ie. 181,200,000 
yojanas ’ (Sachau, т, 288). In this parallel passage the Arabic word for ‘ hell ’ is in the plural. 

103 Of. India, Hyd., loc. oit.: 1٠۰,٠۰۰ «у ظلمة لكش وأحد‎ f ‘Then follows darkness, of 
one laksa, i.e. 100,000 yojana ' (Bachan, loo. ait). 

194,7. in the Arabic transcription. Cf. India, Hyd., p. 104, L 11. But the term isiranseribed 7 
by > in India, Hyd., 90 (last line); also cf. India, Hyd., p. 199, 1.0; p. 324,1. 15; p. 508. 
1.12. 

105 Of, India, Hyd., p. 194, 111: ٣٤ر٠‎ | تة المنسبكة‎ dla UNI و‎ La з أرقن‎ o 
which Sachau translates, loo. cit, : ‘ Above it lies the earth of Vajra, so called on account of 
its hardness, because the word means а diamond, and the molten thunderbolt, of 34,000 yojana '. 
The correct reading seems to be AR a (ог: A S aea all) * held fast, grasped ’ rather than 
i Kill. Cf: India, Hyd., 90, last line: بچر من الالماس‎ — eH يتد صم اندر‎ 40 

. pall 2: شکلد‎ j وهو‎ ‘The idol’ Indra holds іп Ива hand а weapon called sajra of 
diamond. It has a similar handle to the Saks...’ (Sacha, т, 119). Also of. India, Hyd., p. 508, 
1. 18, and Indra's common epithets vajra-dhara ('vajra-bearer") and vajra-pani (' holding the 
vajra in his‘ hand’). The term vajra has in fact the two meanings ‘ thunderbolt ' and ‘ diamond ° 
mentioned by al-Birani. 

195 The primary meaning of garbha is ‘womb’. It cen also be applied to some part of the 
interior of a building, ete. The term garbha is represented in the Arabio text by jS. The 
transcription of the Sanskrit ga by the Arabic 5 18 in keeping with al-Birüni's usage: cf. e.g. 
hiranyagarbha— Si, В, p. 168, 1.8. Cf. India, Hyd., p. 194, L 12, which has almost tha 
same transcription of garbhd: 5», م کرب وهو الواسطة‎ “Above: it lies the middle earta  .. 
Garbha of 60,000 yojana ' (Sachau, 1, 7286). 

107 Represented in the Arabic text by û) y~. The Sanskrit Жой suvarna means “ кше 
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Cf. India, Hyd., p. 194, 1.19: ү... Lail الارض‎ Cas, ‘ Above it is the golden earth 
30,000 ° (Bachan, loo. cit.). 

198 The text ıs here reconstructed by Ritter m accordance with India. The Arabic MS is 
damaged at this point. Only | ФУ! can be read. Ritter’s reconstruction, which is in all probability 
correct, reads 0) je YT السبع كل واحدة عشرة‎ ӘУ. СЕ India, Hyd, p.194, 1.18. The 
Sanskrit sapta ‘seven’ 18 represented in the Arabio here as c. The Sanskrit term patäla, 
probably connected with pata ‘ a fall’, designates seven subterranean earths. These earths are 
represented as a bnilding with seven storeys which are separated from one another by partitions 
called bhümç (° earth, soil’), each of which has a thickness of 1,000 yojanas. Cf. W. Kirfel, Die 
Kosmographe der Inder nach den Quellen dargestellt, Bonn, Leipzig, 1920, 143. The term sapta 
pätäläni ocours in Vy. on sūtra 3.26 as referring to the following list: mahdtala, rasdtala, atala, 
eutala, vitala, talätala, and райда. 

19 At this point the MS is damaged. The words * the highest ’ render lale which oceurs in 
the corresponding passage in India (Hyd., р. 194, L 14: 1.71, oll ols Le) but not in 
our МВ. The word Le has not been inserted into Ritter’s text. This word possibly parallels 
the word agjami ‘ the eighth’ in Vy. on sūtra 3.26, The ' eighth’ is ‘ this earth ' (bhümir уат), 
designated in Vy. ав vasumati. The words Lil «215 |رض‎ are likewise missing in the MS and 
have been inserted in Ritter’s printed text; lw! 215 occur in the corresponding passage іп 
India (Hyd., p. 194, L 14); ,, 21 does not. 

10 The term dvipa, lit. ‘island’, also designates the seven concentric zones, separated by 
oceans, of Indian traditional geography. СЕ D. C. Siroar, Cosmography and geography in early 
Indian hterature, Caloutta, 1967, Plate IT. The term dvipa 1s also rendered in India (e.g. Hyd., 
р. 194, L 4) by ر‎ j= ‘island’. Cf. India, Hyd., p. 191, L 11: رة‎ 31 pal epi: ديب‎ "oj ° Dvipa 
is their word for island’. The word dvipa, which is attested in Rgveda 1.169.3 and 7.20.4 18 
derived by Panini (6.3.97) from dvi (‘ two’) and йра& (‘ water °). 

11 In the Yogasiddhäntacandnikä, a seventeenth-century commentary on the YS, the bst 
of the dvipas tallies with the one occurring in al-Birüni's translation. The Vy. commentary has 
a different list. On the various geographical and cosmographical liste (differing in names, order 
or number of items) found in Sanskrit commentaries on the YS as well as in the various purünas 
and in the Mahābhārata of. W. Kirfel, op. cit., 56-7; idem, ' Ein medizinisohes Kapitel des 
Garudapuränas ' in Asiatica, Festschrift Friedrich Weller, Leipzig, 1954, 335. Also of. P. V. Kane, 
History of .Dharmasastra, 2nd ed., Poona, 1977, vol. v, part 2, 1528 et seq. 

па The reading of the MS Ма could be retained. But Ritter's emendation „1л may be 
justified by referring to R, p. 180, L 17: 3j S АМ على التضاعيف‎ Db IL. 

213 For this progressive doubling of. Vy. on sūtra 3.26: tated са dvigusd doigunäh dika-kuda- 
krauüca-éilmala-gomedha-puskara-dvipüh ‘Then (oome) the islands Saka, Kuéa, Kraufica, 
Sälmals, Gomedha and Pugkara, each double the preceding’. (The K.S.8. 1935 printed edition 
reads magadha instead of gomedha.) қ 

TM Lit.: ° every two islands '. ! 

135 i.e. continents. 

116 Of, Vignu Purana as quoted by W. Kirfel, Das Purana vom Weltgebüude ( Bhuvanavinyāsa)— 
Die kosmographischen Trakiate der Puränas—Versuch einer Textgeschichte, Bonn, 1954, 24, 1.6: 
... ikpu-rasoda . . . .»\ may correspond to uda (‘ water ’). 

117 surd, represented in the Arabio М8 by 23 (aura). 

U8 garpis, represented in the Arabio MS by ~ ~ (sarbs). 

35 dadhi, represented in the Arabic MS by 55 (dadhi). 

M0 The word svidw in the compound svddiidaka can also mean ‘ molasses’ (lex.). For the 
list as a whole cf. the one given in India, Hyd., 193. pO | 

11 Of. India, Hyd., р. 194, 1.16: Les عارة‎ У (i ووراء حر الماء المذب لوكالوك وتفسيره لا << أي‎ 
eii Yy ‘ Behind the Sea of Sweet Water ів Lokäloks which may be interpreted as “ lacking 
places where (people) dwell together ”, i.e. uninhabited, in which sociability is absent '. Sachau’s 
rendering of cot by ‘ not gathering place ' (т, 230) may be too literal. For the use of e= of. below, 
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В, p. 187, Li: У! eof ‘the place where the ancestors dwell together’. For the above 
etymological derivation of lokaloka cf. the meanings of loka: (i) ° the space in which to live, 
Lebensraum ' (of. J, Gonda, Loka—world and heaven in the Veda, Amsterdam, 1906, 60, and 
passim); (ii) ‘community, society’ (as in the expression loka-sangraha, Bhagavadgitd 3.20; 
of, Rämänuja’s gloss of loka, op. cit., 14.14, аз sam&h&h ‘ communities") respectively. For 
different etymological derivations of lokaloka see (1) КАНАЕвв, Raghuvaméa 1.68 (of. Sabdakalpa- 
druma в.У.: prakááaá cáprakááaá ca “ visible and invisible 7); and (ii) Bhdgavata Puräna (quoted 
by Н. Н. Wilson, The Vishnu Purdya, 3rd ed., Caloutta, 1961, p. 167, n. 6): .. . loko'lokaá ca... 
vyavasthapyate ‘ the world is separated (thereby) from what is not the world’. Also cf. J. Gonda, 
op. oit., 164. СЕ. also Devi-Bhagavata Puräna 8.14.4 for the etymological explanation of the 
name lokäloka as ‘ bereft of any community (sangha; of. (^£ above) of living beings ’. 

12 Lit.: ‘that in which there is no habitation '. 

15 Cf. India, Hyd., p. 194, L 15 (see n. 121 above). Also of. al-Birini’s quotation from the 
Vignu Purdna in India, Hyd., p. 195, 1.15: ي‎ 0j pe «ЭЧТ وهو جبل ارتفاعه عشره‎ SIG! мә], yy 
ذلك من العرض‎ jt ‘ Behind it is Lokaloka, a mountain of the height of 10,000 yojana, and of the 
game breadth ’ (Sachau, r, 237). 

14 al pól which is apparently not the same as 4 Jl | 2, J| mentioned above (R, p. 186, 
1. 8). In the parallel passage in India, Hyd., p. 194, 1. 15, Call pal is also referred to but is 
supposed to have the extent of one kofi of yojanas only. 

1% Of. India, Hyd., p. 194,1. 16: 3,1Y 4,۰۰۰ 4,32 وفوقھا‎ ' above it the Pitrloka of 6,134,000 
yojana ' (Sachau, т, 236). According to India, Hyd., p. 191, L 1 et seq., ' the commentator of the 
book of Patañjali has heard that the dwelling place of the ancestors (the Sanskrit word is 
transliterated: pirin) is in the sphere of the moon. This doctrine is based on the assertions of 
the astronomers. Thus he (the commentator) placed their dwelling place in the flrst heaven. 
He ought to have substituted it for Bhtirloka but he did not do во. (Instead) because of this 
addition, he left out the Svarloka which is the place of reward '. For the conception of the moon 
as a dwelling place of departed souls cf. e.g. Kausitaki Upanisad 1.2 (with schol). 

14 Of. India, Hyd., p.194, 1.17: ds عشر‎ tar AL, We تسمى‎ i اللوكات السبع‎ Ley 
donnees «А5, “Тһе totality of the seven lokas, which is called Brahmända, has the 
dimension of 15 kofi, i.e. 150,000,000 yojana’ (S&ohau, r, 237). Also of. India, Hyd., 170-80 
(Bachau, r, 221), where al-Birünf treats of the brahmanda. Sachau’s translation of the passage 
contains an error (possibly due to a misprint). iJl nd «21,0 ду у У is rendered: ‘... they 
believe that the earth is at rest’. The correct translation should be: ‘they believe that the 
heavens are at rest '. 

317 In the plural in the Arabic. 

138 Represented in the Arabic by f. 

іе Ritter's printed text has у » |, which Ritter identifies with the 4 пай island referred 
to above. The MS may be read у 4L». In our opinion there is no doubt that this should be 
read مرو‎ j> or ميرو‎ der. Al-Birüni refers to ә in India, Hyd., p. 200, 1.14; p.201, 
1.2; р. 202,116; р. 203,1. 18; р.204,1.8; p. 200,1. 7. 

130 СЕ, India, Hyd., p. 201, L 8, where Aryabhatta is quoted as saying that Mt. Meru is ' the 
realm of the angels’ (AL ЖШ). 

131 Ritter's printed text has 4u ($) ly. Aocording to his n. 2 on p. 187 the MS has алау. Our 
reading «sl; oan be proved as correct by reference to India, Hyd., p. 205, L 14 et seq. This 
passage also proves that at this point several words are omitted in the Istanbul М8. The passage 
in question reads: ime duly del الاستطالة وجعل‎ Ji کتاب باتنجل فانه جاوز التر بيع فيه‎ pis 
JUN كور على ثلث‎ шк ЖУ, |ә) eye es «А dise O05 .مشر‎ This may be trans- 
lated: °... thus the commentator of the book of Patañjali, who goes beyond (attributing) the 
square (shape to Mount Meru, transforming it) into an oblong. He fixes (the length of) one of 
ita sides at 15 kofís yojana, which is 15,000,000, and that of the other at five kofis, i.e. the third 
of the former’. In his translation Sachau (т, 248) refers to ‘ three sides’ whose length is five 
kotis. This translation has no warrant in the text. 
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1313,14]. Probably Sanskrit ia meant. Of. R, p. 167, 1.0: “اندي‎ the Indian (language) 
(BSOAS, oh. I, 809); India, Hyd., p. 53, 1.9: %4:bl— in Sanskrit’ (Sachau, т, 70). 

H3'The names referred to of mountains, kingdoms and seas which surround Mount Meru on 
its four sides occur in India, Hyd., 205. 

14 The printed text has petli 1, 52) , o= which appears to correspond to the MS. Our 
emendations are based on India, Hyd., p.196, L5: 211 Glel يتردد فيه سد ومن وكندهرب‎ 
(<1 should be amended into slal; of. oll, India, Hyd., p. 118,1. 2)‘... in whioh the Siddhas, 
the Munis and the Gandharvas, the musicians, wander to and fro, is the Bhuvarloka’ (Sachau, 
1, 238). However, our reconstruction is unoertain, because in this passage of Indsa al-Birüni 
states that he uses the Vispu Puräna and does not refer to the ‘ commentator of the book of 
Patafíjali'. There is also the fact to be considered that in Indi gandharva is represented by 
two transhterations: Wars (Hyd., p. 196, 1.6; p. 218, 1.2) and ail (Hyd., p. 69, 1. 4). 
Both are very different from |, aj s occurring in our MS. It seems, therefore, that the possibility 
that |, 25) + represents vidyddhara should not be altogether excluded. In India vidyüdhara is 
represented by ر‎ lA (Hyd., p. 69, L 10; p. 218, L 3; p. 421, L 6). ОЕ India, Hyd., p. 421, L6: 
oM ومواطن‎ GLI فارتفم حى قرب من‎ ‘(Mount Vindhya) rose even to the neighbourhood of 
Paradise and the dwellings of the Vidyädharas, the spiritual beings’ (Sachau, п, 02). For a 
definition of the term vidyädhara, lit. ‘holder of the skill’, cf, India, Hyd., p.69, 1.10: 
m ci يدوم ر‎ Y ox gh? ‘ demon-sorcerers, who exercise & certain witchoraft, but not 
Buch а опе as to produce permanent results’ (Sachau, r, 91). ОҒ. Richard C. Temple, ‘ Hindu 
and non-Hindu elements in the Kathdsaritsagara’, The Indian Antiquary, uvm, March 1929, 
section 2, в: “ Vidy&dharas and white magic ' (pp. 46-7). For a definition of gandharva of. India, 
Hyd. p.69, L4: jT erm oe بين ايدى اللائكة‎ ЕУІ, OLY! cole! ‘musicians and 
singers who make musio before the Deva. Their harlots are called Apsaras’ (Sachau, r, 91). 
As for siddha and muni, they are characterized in India (Hyd., р. 70, 1.16 et seq.) ая follows : 
42) من جاز‎ LL Му, وحانية‎ JU ЛЕРІ) مہوت اناس قد‎ De =, ài АЕТ ur 25, e» 
Фм JU وسد هو الذي‎ Oy play وسن ويعفاضلون بالصفات‎ “Ley رش‎ ды еі Ж غير جرد عن‎ 
الى مرتبة رش‎ AA وله‎ ҚАМ على ذلك ولم جد فى طريق‎ „з, Gal g ele الاقتدار على ما‎ 
‘ After the Deva comes the class of the Pttaras, the deceased ancestors, and after them the 
Bhüia, human beings who have attached themselves to the spiritual beings (Deva), and stand 
in the middle between them and mankind. He who holds this degree, but without being free 
from the body, is called either Әрі or Siddha or Muni, and these differ among themselves 
according to their qualties. Siddha is he who has attained by his action the faculty to do in 
the world whatever he likes, but who does not exert himself on the path leading to liberation. 
He may ascend to the degree of Ері” (Sachau, x, 93). Also of. Vy. and Bhoja on YS, sütra 3.32; 
Bhagavadgitä 10.26; Brhadäranyaka Upanisad 4.8.83 and Bhägavata Purdna 11.14. For our 
proposed reading siddha here cf. also the description of siddhas as inhabiting Bhuvar-loka in 
R, p. 188, IL 16-17 (transl. below). 

155 Ritter emends LS mentioning that the MS has jU-. There is a blur in the MS: the last 
letter can also be read s. We propose to read sur. 

136 The Arabic has (24) which is not usually used by al-Birün! in this translation in в 
cosmological context. ЕТ) sla appears to render loka-päla. The loka-pälas (JUS JJ) are referred 
to in India, Hyd., p. 204, L 8. The designation is rendered as alal, el Ж ‘ the guardians of 
the world and its inhabitants ' (Sachau, 1, 247). Thus al-Birün! appears to have used ЫА as 
equivalent in meaning to abl, .العام‎ For an early attestation of the term loka-palah вее Aitareya 
Upanisad 1.1.8. The Sanskrit word loka can mean ‘world’ as well as “ people, inhabitants ’. 
The lokapdlas or dikpalas, guardians of the quarters of the sky, or rather, regions of the universe, 
were initially four in number: Yama, Indra, Varuna and Kubera (of. India, Hyd., p. 204, 1.8; 
Sachan, т, 247). In later texts four further guardians were added for the intermediate quarters. 
The list of eight usually begins with Indra (in the East). According to Manu, 5.96, the eight are 
(in clockwise order) Indra, Agni, Yama, Sürya, Varuna, Pavana or V&yu, Kubera, and Soma or 
Candra; others substitute Nirrti for Sürya, and Íé&ni or Prthivi for Soma. For the expreamon 
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\ 
Jl, GIS (‘such as Indra and his like’) in our MS, cf. e.g. tho exproamon indrädi-loka- 
paldnàm ... in W. Kirfel, Das Purana vom Weligebäude (Bhuvanavinyäsa), Bonn, 1954, p. 10, 
verse 27b. 

131 SSL * angels ’ is regularly a translation of devah. 351.1 * masters’ probably renders в 
speciflo designation of & category of devas. 

138 Possibly referring to the ‘ angels '. 

139 The Arabic MS has A. Ritter's suggestion that tais represents vairdja (R, p. 187, n. 6) 
is most improbable. Our interpretation has been put forward tentatively. The collocation of 
nara and kinnara in a list of classes of demi-gods is attested, e.g. in Mahäbhärata (see S. Sörensen, 
An index to the names wn the Mahabharata, reprint, Delhi, 1963, s.v. kinnara). Of. Bhagavata 
Purana 11.14. The kinnaras (5) are mentioned in India, Hyd., p. 69, 1. 6, where they are 
characterized as ‘having human shapes but horses’ heads, being the contrary of the centaurs 
of the Greek, of whom the lower half has the shape of a Forse, the upper half that of a man’ 
(Sachau, Т, 91). Possibly al-Birünt had encountered in his source a Sanskrit compound in which 
kumara was the second component. The term kumära can signify а class of demi-gods (soe 
S. Sorensen, op. oit., в.у.; cf. J. Gonda, Vignuism and Sivaism, London, 1970, 189). A further 
conjectural reading would be the compound nrtya-kumaärt, which means ‘a dancing maiden ’ 
and may designate an apsaras (a class of mythological beings comparable to the nymphs of 
Greece, who are supposed to be the mistresses of the gancharvas). Cf. W. Kirfel, Das Purana 
vom Weltgebaude, Bonn, 1954, 71, verse 19b: mriyawiyo '"psaraso yünli süryasyünu ni&icarah 
(‘ Dancing apsarases follow the sun, moving by night’). 

14? Transoribed in the Arabio by 4) =. Cf. India, Hyd., р. 196, L 14. 

14 Tho MS has М), Ritter’s reading is ¿L:J,. 

ма In the Arabio this is represented by two separated words: у. Ritter's reading is 
о» رهم‎ The Sanskrit brahma- is transcribed by al-Birüni both as z (of. India, Hyd., p. 191, 
1.6: Ay өм for brahma-loka, p. 101, L 11: SLA, for brah-ndpda) and as ek, (cf. India, Hyd., 
p.101, L2: oly e for brahma-puräna). As observed by Sachau with regards to India, ‘ the 
transliteration is not always uniform, as sometimes & shcrt Indian a has been rendered by & 
long à in Arabic’ (Sachau, Annotations, 257). The expression brahma-deéa means ‘ the country 
or region of the brahmanas’. The expression occurs in Manu, П, where it ів, however, used to 
refer to a region of this earth. Cf. also Bhimacarya Jhalakikar’s Nydyakoda a.v. sthanam (quoting 
Agni Purana): prüjüpaiyam brähmanäräm атат sthänam kriydvatdm; ksairiyänam tatha 
caindram samgrümesv anivariinüm; gdndharvam sidra-jitindm paricaryänukärinäm ity ай 
* The world of Prajapati is recorded as the locality of the brühmanas who engage in ritual, the 
world of Indra—as that of the ksatriyas who do not shrink from battle, the world of the 
gandharvas—as that of the olasses of 444ғағ who follow a routine of service.’ 

мэ Ritter’s reading is 5) 5. 

144 In two words: Ж) pay. Of. India, Hyd., p. 191, L 6. 

145 Transoribed b. C£. India, Hyd., p. 198, 1. 17. For the passage of. India, Hyd., p. 191, 
L 5 et seq.: برهم لوك فجعلها فوقها وجعل‎ SUL مميت في‎ ШЫНЫ حمل شيت آخر وهو إن ست‎ € 

14.2 م الاول ولا‎ lin 4 انا ويقم‎ 4) eM Ny آنس وکان الواجب عليه آن‎ o b eur awli 
ы» “(Тһе ви of the book of Patafijali) ді гв besides in another point. Ав the 
seventh heaven, Satyaloka, is in the Pur&nas also called Brahmaloka, he placed the Brahmaloka 
above the Satyaloka, whilst it would have been much mors reasonable to think that in this саве 
one and the same thing is called by two different names. He ought to have omitted the 
Brahmaloka, to have identified Pitrloka with Bhürloka, and not to have left out the Svarloks ' 
(Sachau, т, 288). The triple Bet of bhür, bhuvah and svar. which were used as vyāhrtis (sacred 
exclamations) as well as names of lokas, may be traced back to Chandogya Upanisad 2.23.2: 
prajäpatir lokan abhyatapat; tebhyo “bhitapiebhyas trayi vidya samprüsravat, tûm abhyatapat, 
tasya abhitaptdyd eiüny aksaräni sampräsravanta bhür bhuvah svar tit ‘ Prajapati brooded upon 
the worlds. From them, when they had been brooded upon, issued forth the three-fold knowledge 
(i.e. the three Vedas). He brooded upon this. From it, waen it had been brooded upon, issued 
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forth these syllables: bhür, bhuoah, svar (representing earth, atmosphere and sky, respectively) '. 
An example of a later Pur&pio seven-fold version of the list of lokas occurs in Agni Puräna: bhür 
bhuvab svar mahad caiva )ата ca tapa eva ca / satya-lokaá ca saptaite lokās tu parikirtitah (quoted 
in Sabdakalpadruma, s.v. lokah). Cf. also Brhaddranyaka Upanipad 4.8.88 for an early attempted 
Bystematization of the lokas of men, the fathers (pitre), the gandharvas, gods by virtue of merit 
(karma-deva), gods by virtue of birth (ajana-deva) ва well as of one who is versed in the Veda 
(érotriya ; cf. brahma-deda represented in | +) (ә № p. 187, 1. 12 1), etc 

ма Cf. India, Hyd. p.196, 1.14: pi go LLS JI Gli dub من‎ 251 4.11. 
پاتنجل‎ 205 ‘This sum, however, is more than thrice the sum which we have monts on the 
authority of the commentator of the book of Patafijali’. This statement presupposes that tho 
total extent of the seven lokas has been given in the text. It ін, however, missing in the Hyd. 
as well ав Sachau’s editions. 

M" In Arabio 3 |. This term is derived from the Greek asthér. It signifies in Arabic either 
(1) the area in which the heavenly spheres exist and the substance of which they are made— 
this appears to be the meaning of the term as used here by al-Birüni—or (2) one of the four 
terrestrial elements, the elemental fire which forms a zone situated above the zone of the lowest 
heavenly sphere. 

348 Lit.: © discourse کلام‎ 

19 For نص‎ of. R, p. 168, L 5: باتنجل م رکب 443 بشرحه‎ LS “Тһе book of Patafijali—text 
mterwoven with commentary ' (transl. BSOAS, ch. I, 810, 122). 

1% Probably Patañjali is meant. Cf. R, 169, 1.15: Дм JU * Patañjali said’. 

ша Of. gütza 3.27: candre tárá-vyüha-jiánam, ‘(From the application of Discipline) to the 
moon ariges knowledge of the arrangement of the sters '. 

18 The MB has 03,9 which is also Ritter's reading. Our reading +) S is proposed in view of 
the following passage in India, Hyd., p. 198, L 18 seq. د‎ du д ed لهند ني تصو رها‎ 
هذا هو الضب‎ tes “ohh, Tle اخبار‎ Las taf شاکور ویسمی‎ бә اربع ارجل‎ 
والإسقنقور‎ pel ^ gl < <. ыз С мер بالغارسية‎ al “ob Äi ‘The Hindus 
tell rather ludicrous tales when speaking of the figure in whioh they represent this group of 
stars, viz. the figure of a four-footed aquatic animal, which they call Sakvara and also Éiéumära. 
I suppose that the latter animal is the great lizard, for in Persia it is called Susmár, which sounds 
much like the Indian Biéumára. Of this kind of animal there is also an aquatic species, similar 
to the crocodile and the skink ' (Sachau, 1, 241). (The word ily above, which is misprinted as 
Lil in Hyd. ed. means ‘ based on false beliefs, legendary ' rather than ‘ ludicrous ', pace Bachau.) 
This constellation has a oonnexion with the pole-star, as is evident from the subsequent passage : 
الکوا كب حول القطب‎ JL تدر‎ ЖАЗА على هيئة‎ pte inol حولي القطب‎ Le ووضع‎ . 2. ‘Fourteen 
of these stars he placed round the pole in the shape of а &éuméra, which drive the other stars 
round the pole’ (Sachau, т, 242). Although the Arabio transliteration of éakvara in India (in 
the passage quoted above) is jS L5 and not ә) ,5-5 ая proposed by us with regard to the text 
under consideration, it should be borne in mind that al-Biriini’s transliteration of Sanskrit 
short a is not always uniform, as it has been sometimes rendered by him by a long a in Arabio 
(ef. Sachau, Annotations, 257). The association of dhruva (which is also used to refer to a Vedic 
ceremonial vessel connected with soma rituals) with #sumära and dakvara (tho latter represented 
by the derivative Анаға (schol: = atyanta-daktiman, ‘ very mighty ’, i.e. as strong and potent 
as в éakvara) is traceable back to Taitiiriya Aranyaka 2.19, where the three words ooour together 
in & context which, although different, is not without oonnexion (in view of the underlying 
microcoamic-macrocosmic equivalence): sa vd ego divyah &ikvarab étéumüras ... dhruvas inam 
ast dhruvasya ksitam asi tram bhitddhipatir аз...“ That is the celestial extremely potent (schol. 
on éäkvara) &éumàára ... (О, штата) thou art dhruva (schol.: indestructible), thou art the 
dwelling place of dhruva, thou art the ruler of (all) beings ...’. ОҒ. especially Säyans ad loo. : 
anena manirenodanmukho bhited dhruva-mandalam pasyan &éümara-rüpena iam upatisthet 
* (Uttering) this (ваогібсів]) formula, looking up, gazing at the circle (mandala, used also ва a 
visual meditational aid), one should worship it in the form of a &iéwmara '. Detailed descriptions 
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of the constellation under consideration occur in various puränas. Cf. Visnudharmotiara 
1.106.4 et seq. (quoted from a MB by G. Buhler in his review of Sachau's translation of al-Birüni's 
India in The Indian Antiquary, xix, November 1890, 895-6). According to G. Buhler, this 
passage referred to by al-Birüni as ‘ Vignudharma ', was the source of the description in India 
of the constellation in question (Hyd., p. 198, 1. 13 et seq. СЕ. Sachau, т, 242). 

The passage reads : 


dhruva-sthana-niwis{as ca tárakaá ca caturdasa // 


ultánapüdas tasyütha viffeyah [smo]ttaro hanuh // 

yajfio dharas tu vijñeyo dharmo mirdhanam üéritah / 
[Ardi ndrdyanaé caste afvinau pürva-pádayob // 

varunaé cüryamü caiva pascime tasya sakthini / 

diónah samvatsaras tasya mitro ?рапат sarüéritah] // 
pucche 'gniá са mahendraá ca mGricah Бабуаро dhruvah / 
dhruva-sthäh [svar gralharksänäm ekibhütah prakirtitah // 


évéumära-mbaddhänäm tärakänäm prthak prihak / 

ndma-dheyant vijfiáya drsivä ca vimale "тЕағе // 

dyur abhyadhikam jived vargani tu caturdasa | 

Gho-ratra-kridt papat tat-ksandd vipramucyate //. 
‘(... And Brahmä created) fourteen stars placed near the pole-star ... Know that Uttänapäda 
is ita upper jaw, know that Yajña is its lower (jaw), that Dharma resides in ıta head; [Narayana 
is seated in the heart, the two Asvins ш the fore-feet; Varuna and Aryaman are its hind-most 
haunches, Samvateara its penis, and Mitra occupies its anus]. In the tail are Agni, Mahendra, 
Márica Kasyapa as well as Dhruva (the Pole-star). Those among the stars and planete which 
are situated near the Pole-star are collectively called Svar (7)... He who knows severally the 
names of the stars contained in the ééumdra and has seen tiem in the pure sky will live fourteen 
years beyond (his allotted period of life) and is forthwith liberated from sins committed during 
the day or night”. The text in square brackets was reconstructed by Buhler by comparison with 
Visnu Purina 2.12.39 et seq. (cf. op. cit., 2.9.1 et seq.). Bühler's translation has been adopted 
with modifications. According to Bühler the 44штаға denotes the alligator (loc. cit.). The 
pertinent penultimate verse above 18 significantly identical in corresponding passages іп 
Matsya Purina and Vayu Purana (of. Bühler, op. cit., p. 307, n. 62). Cf. also Bhagavata Purana 
5.28.4 et seq. 

158 According to the dictionaries jû is a term denoting the rough skin of various aquatio or 
amphibious animals, notably of the crocodile and of the ( el whose skin is put upon the hilts 
of swords, Of. dll 34$ 5 and Lane’s Arabic dictionary, a.v. 

14 y —lt.: ‘taken’. 

155 Of sûtra 3.28: dhruve tad-gati-jñänam ‘(From the application of Discipline) to the pole- 
star arises knowledge of the motions of the stars '. 

15% Of, sütra 3.20: mübhi-cakre kaya-vyilha-jánam ‘(Brom the application of Discipline) to 
the navel-cirele (or: -wheel, cf. Bhoja ad loo.) arises knowledge of the arrangement (i.e. structure) 
of the body '. For the use of туййа, ‘ formation, arrangement of parts, disposition, organization ° 
cf. sütra 3.27 above. Bhavadeva ad loo. glosses it with the synonym samsthdna, and Bhoja— 
with sanniveda. C£. J. Н. Woods, op. cit., p. 224, n. 1. Taking сайға here to refer to ‘a wheel 
of sixteen spokes which is named “ navel ” ', (nabhi-samjfakam. yat sodaédram cakram) Bhoja 
ad loo. explains: näbhi-cakram éarirasya madhya-varii sarvatah prasrtänäm nddyddindm müla- 
bhittam ; atas taira kriävadhünasya samagrah sannivedo yathacad ФЬ ° The navel-wheel, situated 
in the middle of the body, is the root of all the widespread tubes; therefore by knowing it, one 
fully understands how they are disposed in the body ° (trarsl. Rajendralala Mitra). Also of. the 
significance of сайта as referring to centres or localizations of psychic power in the body as 
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expounded in late Upamgads and Täntrio texts dealing with varieties of kundalini-yoga. See 
P. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad’a des Veda, Leipzig, 1921, 675; Р. V. Kane, op. oit, v/2, 
1136 et seq.; M. Eliade, Le yoga, immortalité et liberté, Paris, 1954, 237 ot seq.; 8. Lindquist, 
Die Methoden des Yoga, Lund, 1932, 190; H. v. Glasenapp, Der Hinduismus, München, 1922, 
293 et вед.; Sanjukta Gupta et al., Hindu Tanirism, Leiden, 1979, 170 et seq. In accordance 
with the T&ntrio theory of cakras the näbhï-cakra corresponds to the mani-pürakam, the third 
cakra in the following scheme: (1) ddAára (at the base of the trunk), (2) svddhtsthdnam (sexual 
centre), (3) manipürakam (navel-cantre), (4) an%hatam (heart-oentre), (5) vióuddAi (throat-centre), 
(6) аҙяа (the centre between the eye-brows) (of. Hamsa Upanisad 2). СЕ. Maniprabhä ad loo. 
Accordingly Svimi Näräyanatirtha comments in his Svärthabodhint ad loc.: kayasya madhya- 
bhage yan näbhi-cakram üdhara-linga-cakrübhyám upari sthitam daéa-pairam; tasmin samyamäd 
dehasya sannivegam апан ° The “ navel-wheel " which is (situated) in the middle part of the 
body is the “ (lotus) of ten petals " which is situated above the cakras of the ädhära and linga 
(== svddhigthana); through applying Discipline to ıt he knows the structure of (his) body’. 
(For the metaphor of the lotus as having the same reference as cakra here cf. Vy. on sütra 3.34.) 
Also cf. Yogasudhdkara ad loc.: kdyasya madhya-bhage yan näbM-cakram mant-pürakükhyam 
daéa-dalam . . . * The nabhi-cakra (situated) in the middle part of the body is (the lotus) of the 
ten petals known as manipüraka .. 2. Т. К. V. Murti has suggested (in a converaation—T.G.) 
that underlying the sütra is the idea that the navel is the focal point of feeding an embryo, and 
hence it is the origin of the structure of the body that grows. For the symbolic significance of 
the navel as the life-centre in the Hindu oeremony of initiation cf. H. Zimmer, Hindu medicine, 
Baltimore, 1948, 120-1. One cannot rule out the possibility that the term cakra in the sütra 
merely refers to the shape of the navel and is bereft of tantric signification (of. Bhüv&ganeáa 
ad loc.). 

15 Lit.: ‘discourse’. 

15% Ritter reads J. The reading which is proposed is Jû ‘ sediment, sedimenta’. Ji may 
correspond to mala ‘excreta, bodily seoretions or impurities’; J,.ai—to prasäda ' residue °. 
Cf. Bhoja ad loc. 

160 Ritter'a text in keeping with the MS haa ,| м. Ritter does not propose апу emendation. 
Our reading ترا‎ and interpretation are borne out by تبقي‎ ‘remain’ which occurs in the next 
sentence. 

160 The three residues correspond to the three dogas (humours}—vata (* wind °), pitta (‘ bile °) 
and segman (= kapha) (‘ phlegm ’}—listed or referred to by all the commentaries on the YS 
known to us. Cf. Agniveéa’s Caraka Samhita (ed. and tr. Ram Karan Sharma ei al., Varanasi, 
1977), Vimäna seotion, oh. i, para. 5 (1, 118): dogdh punas trayo väta-pitta-élesmänah; te 
prakriibhütàh éariropakärakä bhavanti, vikriim äpannas іш khalu nánüvidhair vikirath éariram 
uttäpayanti ° Dogas are three, viz. vita, pitta and kapha. During their normal state, they sustain 
the body. When vitiated, they afflict the body with various types of diseases ’ (tr., op. cit.). 

161 This renders 3”, which is Ritter's reading. If this is correct it may be connected with 
the fact that in Sanskrit texts the three humours in question are frequently referred to as dosas 
‹ defects ? (from the root dus, ‘to harm, damage’). Cf. Vy. ad loo.: vàta-piia-lesmánaa trayo 
dosah ‘ The humours (доға) are three: wind, bile and phlegm '. An alternative reading would be 
3,3. ‘establish, sustain’, For this of. Vào. on sūtra 1.80 іп which the three humours, here 
called dAatus, are said to sustain (dhdrana) the body : dAdtavo vita-pitta-Kleémánab éarira-dharandt 
‘The humours (dAdiu)—wind, bile and phlegm—-ere so called because they sustain (dAürana) 
the body”. Also cf. India, Hyd., 974: зо) i=l أليه‎ сие من الاخلاط المحضادة‎ COL البدن‎ ol, 
it لاعادة‎ СУ! الى‎ fl jbl مکانه الطبيعي کاحتیاجه لاجل‎ dl gts “JS ‘(The 
educated Hindus) know that the body, a compound of antipathetio humores, requires sleep 
for the purpose of resting, and for this purpose that all whioh nature requires, after being wasted, 
should be duly replaced. So, in consequence of the constant dissolution, the body requires food 
in order to replace that which had been lost by emaciation’ (Sachan, 1, 324). Apart from Jb >I, 
al-Birün! appears also to use the term co for rendering the concept of humours. Cf. R, p. 168, 
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L 17 (of. BSOAS, oh. I, p. 312, n. 83). The theory of the three humours has its earhest attestation 
in Atharvaveda-Pariéista (68), according to G. M. Bolling, ‘ Diseases and medicine (Vedio) ’, in 
J. Hasting's Encyclopaedia of religion and ethics, Edinburgh, 1911, rv, 7638. 

16 The МБ and Ritter's text have innus. Possibly this should be emended to aql. 

163 The list of the ‘ things’ corresponds entirely to the list of dAdtus (lit. ‘layers, strata’, 
Le. constituents of the body or secretions generated by food) occurring in Nägeéa Bhatta’s 
Bhasyacchdyd ad loo.: rasa-lohita-mamsa-sndyv-asthi-majyjé-sukrani ° chyle, blood, flesh, tendon, 
bone, marrow and semen’. This suggests that al-Birūnī s ‘commentator’ was dependent at 
least in this matter on the tradition upon which N&geéa Bhatts drew. The list given in Vy. ad loo. 
differs in that toak ' skin ’ takes the place of rasa. It is worth mentioning that one of the MSS of 
Vy. haa rasa instead of tvak. The context shows that this variant is spurious. The list used: by 
al-Birüni's ‘ commentator ' also corresponds to the one oootrring in the Caraka Samhita, Vimäna 
section, oh. v, paras. 7-8 (op. cit., I, 174), where snäyu is replaced by ite apparent synonym 
medas (* fat, adipose tissue’), and lohita—by ite synonym éonita. For an early occurrence of 
the medical term dhatu, see Chandogya Upantsad 6.5.1 (see n. 166 below). 

184 The Arabio word ів 17). 

165 +. in the Arabio. 

146 For this passage cf. Caraka-Samhitä, Sütrasthäne section, ch. viii, para. 4 (op. cit., 1, 568): 
tatrahdra[h] prasädäkhyo rasah kittam ca malakhyam abhinirartate. kittat sveda-mütra-purtsa-vata- 
qitia-dlesmánah karnäkn-näsiläsya-loma-küpa-prajanana-maläh — keáa-&maáru-loma-nakhüdayaá 
cavayavah pusyanti. pusyanti tv Ghära-rasäd rasa-rudhra-mimsa-medo’ stht-majja-sukraujadmst . . . 
* Food (after digestion) turns into (1) (its) essence called “ residue ” (prasäda) and (2) refuse called 
*' georeta " (or “ exoreta ", mala). From (2) develop sweat, urine, excrement, “ wind ”, “ bile” 
and “ phlegm "'; secretions of the ear, eye, nose, hair-folliales, and the generative organ; as well 
as parta (of the body) such as hair of the head, beard, hair on the body and nails. From (1) develop 
“ sediments ”, ohyle, blood, flesh, fat (adipose tissue), bone, marrow, semen and energy ...’. 
Cf. also Särngadhara-Samhitä, Calcutta, 1975, 70, oh. i, v. 16: rasdd raktam tato mämeam татайп 
medah prajdyate / medaso ’sthi tato тауа majjayah éukra-sambhavah ‘ Essence (of food) blood—- 
flesh —- fat—- bones—> marrow— semen’. Of. Manu 5.138 for a list of twelve impurities (mala) 
of human bodies. (For further related references from Sanskrit medical texts cf. C. Dwarkanath, 
Introduction to Kayachikited (sic), Bombay, 1950, p. 824, nn. 722-4.) The physiological theory 
underlying our Arabic passage is adumbrated as early ав Chändogya Upanisad 6.5.1: annam 
абат tredhà vidhiyate, tasya yah sthavistho алаша tat purisasn bhavati, yo madhyamas tan татғат, 
yo "nigihas tan manah * Food, when eaten, becomes divided into three parts (dAdiw). That which 
is its coarsest (part) becomes the excrement; that which is medium, fleah; that which is finest, 
the mind’. 

187 The Arabio word rendered as ‘ generation’ is ÙS. والفساد‎ WKI OLS is the Arabic title 
of Aristotle’s work which in the Latin version is entitled L'e generatione et corruptione. 

188 Ritter’s text has ат We propose to read лж. C£ BSOAS, ch. II, p. 534, n. 81; YS, 
sūtra 2.5; R, p. 185, L 11; R, p. 189,1. 6. Cf. also India, Hyd., 52 (Sachau, r, 68). For the idea 
expressed by this passage as a whole of. Маз» Upanisad 1.8; bhagavann astht-carma-snayu- 
majja-mamsa-sukra-sonita-slesmasru-diisikd-vin-miira-vita-vitta-kapha-samghate durgandhe nih- 
sare ’emin darire kim kämopabhogaik ‘ Sir, in this foul-smelling unsubstantial (or devoid of all 
essence) body, a conglomerate of bones, skin, sinews, marrow, flesh, semen, blood, mucus, tears, 
eye-secretion, faeces, urine, wind, bile and phlegm, how oan one enjoy desires 2” Comparable 
passages are common in the Buddhist literature. 

19? According to Ritter the MS has either 4.141; or talil. Не emends to pL. In our 
view the MS should be read 4415/1, „4.2151 can mean ‘larynx, epiglottis, back of the neck, 
root of the tóngue, throat’. Cf. Sūtra 3.30: kantha-kūze Egui-pipasü-nivritih ‘(By applying 
Discipline) to the hollow (part) of the throat (one achieves) cessation of hunger and thirst ’. 
The term »1,45 may mean ‘a hollow place, vacuum ’, which would correspond to kapa (lit. * well, 
pit”). sli may also mean ‘space’, which would correspond to pradesa ‘ place, region °’, which 
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occurs in Maniprabhd ad loo.: jiÁed-lantor adhastit kanthasya küpükürah pradeéo ‘sis ‘ Below 
the cord of the tongue is & region of the throat in the shape of a cavity (or well) '. (Cf. also Bhoja 
ad loo.) For the mention of ' wind’ and ‘ respiration’ in the Arabic text cf. the reference to 
präna in Bhoja ad loo.: pründder yat samparkat kswi-pipüsüdayah prüdwr bhacant ‘ By the 
contaet of the vitel airs with it (ie. the hollow of the throat) (the sensation of) hunger and 
thirst emerge’; for ‘ cheat’ ( puo) of. uras in Vy. on sūtra 8.81. Also cf. Mairi Upanisad 7.7 
(quoting CÀandogya Upanigad 8.1.5): еза dimapahata-pipma vijaro vimriyur aksui-pipasah 
satya-sankalpgh satya-kümah ‘ He is the self (айтат), cleansed of evil, free from ageing, free from 
death, free from hunger and thirst (aksut-pipäsah), who (possesses the power of) having his 
intention realized, who (possesses the power of) having his wishes realized (satya-kamah, not 
“ whose desire is the real as usually translated) °. 

110 Of. sütra 3.31: kirma-nadyim sthairyam “(Ву applying Discipline) to the tortoise- 
(shaped) artery (one achieves) steadiness’. For the meaning of sthairyam of. sütras 2.45, 46. 
Cf. also alolupatvam ‘steadiness (lit.: ‘‘non-swerving”) in Svetdévatara Upanisad 2.13: 
laghutvam ürogyam alolupaivam varga-prasidam svara-sausthavam са / gandhaë subho milira- 
purisam арат yoga-pracrittim prathamäm vadanti ‘ Lightness, healthiness, steadiness (v.l: 
alolubhaivam “ non-covetousnees " is evidently lees plausible), clearness of complexion (lit. : 
“ purified, clarified colour ”), loveliness of voice, & pleasant odour, and scanty urine and faeoes— 
these, they say (i.e. it is recorded by tradition), are the first (indications, results, of) the progress 
of yoga’. Fori sl 35 ур qas ‘namely, the twisted veins’ in the Arabic text of. Vijfiänabhikgu 
ad loo.: kwndalita-sarpavad avasthitayá kürmäkäram hrdaya-pundarikäkhyam nüdi-cakram ‘ the 
cakra of the artery (па) which has the name “ the lotus of the heart " and has the shape of a 
tortoise on account of its being positioned like a coiled serpent’. Cf. Sanjukta Gupta e al., 
ор. oit. : ‘ The mystical physiology envisages a series of lotus centres (cakra) and nodes (granthi) 
arranged up the (mystical) spine, and & system of veins (nddi) through which passes tho vitel 
air (prüna or väyu). Crucial points in the body are ocoupied by deities and other symbols which 
historically arise from the macrocosm-miorocosm equivalence’ (p.164); ‘The mystical body 
contains a vast number of veins (nddi) which are considered to be the connecting links between 
the senses and the mind. Moreover, they are activated by the passage of the breaths. If the 
yogi stops the passage of the breaths through the nadia, he thereby stops the activities of the 
senses and severs the connection between the mind and external sensory objects, which are 
what distracta him from concentrating on the essence of his individual self” (p. 168). 

171 For a definition of siddha in India see n. 134 above. 

1" A]-Birünt's use of the term «al; seems to be equivocal. It appears to render both yogt 
and siddha; it may also mean ascetio in general. Cf. al-Birüni's use of the term 3دlaj‎ to render 
the state of being endowed with siddAis (cf. 33l»; ' siddha-hood ', Б, p. 193, L 1, in rendering 
siddhayah, YS, sūtra 4.1). Also of. India, Hyd., p. 494, L 7: Jao gil وهو الزاهد‎ LGR رجلا“‎ “Ul 

24201 ‘A man who is а yogi, i.e. а zäMid, who intellects the creator . . 2. Also of. R, p. 189, 
1.3 et seg: de dth e c تقدمت صفته وقد حصلت له مزية العمل‎ GU أن الزاهد‎ adis, 

. ж نيل المطلوب اذا اراد ان ينتقل في هذا الارتباك من جسده الى جسد‎ (see transl. below, Ans. 
to 047: ' For the attainment of prazis .. 2); India, Hyd., p. 63, 1. 11 et seq.: ШЫЙ ي‎ «АҘ, 
ЖАМ ОЛ على‎ ый المستغى أذا‎ Ul, . . . ولا يتخلص‎ М), يفوز بالاعتلاء‎ de من غير‎ 
bts pi اخلاص‎ lb, cu lp ls 3, 5 XI “Тһе :йМ4 in this world with no knowledge 
acquires transcendence (over the gunas) and reward . . . and (if) he is satisfied with aoquiring the 
above-mentioned eight qualities (the printed text has Jll; the correct reading seems to be 
4421; the eight eiddMs seem to be referred to), and glories in, and is sucoesaful through, them 
and regards them liberation, is left with them (only)'. (For c read تبجح‎ (^ rejoices in °) ? 
Cf. R, p. 191, 1. 17.) C£. India, Hyd., 70-1, quoted in n. 184 above. 

173 The term ЛЫП is also used by al-Birüni to render purusärtha. Cf. R, p.108, 1.9 
(= B8045, oh. I, 811). 

18 عن الاعین‎ Ipit.: ‘hidden from the eyes’. Cf. Maniprabha on sūtra 8.82: siddhin 
adréyin api ғабуай ‘ He кеев the siddhas although they are invisible’. 
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175 Ritter's text has here pal whioh seems to be & correct reading of the MS. However, 
the word seems to be redundant as it has approximately the same meaning as راهم‎ ( will see 
them ’). Possibly prs should be emended to „А git: ‘will consult them’. Of. Bhoja on 
Sütra 3.32: idm рабуай tais са sa sambhäsata iy arthah “Тһе meaning is that he (the gogê in 
question) sees them and holds conversation (or, if the variant reading sambhavyata is adopted : 
will meet intimately) with them’. The word daréana (lit.: ‘seeing, sight") in the sūtra itself 
(see next note) can also mean ‘ meeting intimately face to face, audience, interview, holding 
visible converse’. For the theme underlying siddha-daréana here of. Sañkara on Brahmasütra 
1.8.88: bhavati hy asmükam apratyaksam api ciram-tanänäm pratyaksam. tathé ca vyäsädayo 
devadibhih pratyaksam vyavaharantiti smaryate. yas tu brüyád idänim-tanänäm iva pürvesäm арі 
паз devädibir vyavahartum sdmarthyam th sa jagad-vaicitryam pralisedhet ... tasmad dharmot- 
karga-vaálo ciram-tand devadibhih pratyaksam vyavajahrur iti élisyate. api ca smaranti svddhyayiid 
teta-devald-samprayoga tty-ddt ‘ For also, what is for us imperceptible was perceptible for the 
ancients; thus it is recorded that Vyasa (the author of the Mahdbharata) and others used to 
meet the gods and (reis) face to face. But if some would assert that, as for those now living so 
for the ancients also it was impossible to meet with gods and the like, they would deny the variety 
of the world ... We must therefore believe that the ancienta, in consequence of pre-eminent 
merita, held visible converse with gods and (rgis). The smrti also says ( YS, sūtra 2.44): ‘ through 
study (is gained) union with the beloved godhead "' (P. Deussen, The system of the Vedania, 
transl. Charles Johnston, Chicago, 1912, 38-9). (In this translation the supplied word rsis may 
be replaced by siddhas.) 

17 For this passage of. sütra 3.32: mürdha-jyotigt siddha-daréanam ' (By applying Discipline) 
to the radiance in the head (i.e. іп the brahmarandhra opening, aoo. Bhoja ad loo.) (one achieves) 
the sight of (or visible converse with) the siddhas '. 

177 Cf. sitra 3.34: Ardaye citta-samvit “(Ву applying Discipline) to the heart (one achieves) 
awareness of the mind’. For the idea that thought is located in the heart cf. e.g. Brhadäranyaka 
Upanisad 2.4.11: sarvdsdm vidyandm hrdayam ekäyanam ‘ The centre of all knowledges is the 
heart’. Of. also Chandogya Upanisad 8.6.6 (= Katha Upanisad 2.3.10) : satam caikä ca hrdayasya 
nadyah, / tasim mürdhänam abhinihertaika, / tayordhwam dyann amrtatvam ей, / visvann anyä 
«tkramane bhavants ° There are hundred and one arteries (nádi) of the heart; only one of them 
leads up to the head (mürdhd). (By) going upwards through it, one goes to immortality, (whereas) 
the others are for going in various directions '. Also of. the mystical significance of the series of 
nabhir, hrdayam, kantham, mürdká in the late Brahma Uvanisad 2. For the use of the term 
вата here cf. Vy. on sütra 1.35; Sañkaramiéra's Upaskära on Kapüda's Vatéesikasütra 7.2.20. 
Cf. also pratisamvedin ‘ witness ' in Vy. on sūtra 2.17. 

1% Cf. Väo. under sütra 8.34: ѓай... vesmá manasah ‘ It is the dwelling of the mind ’. 

17 This reflects sativa-purusayor atyantdsamkirnayoh pratyaydviseso bhogah in sütra 3.35 (see 
n. 182 below). Неге lê (‘ heart), which in the preceding sentence rendered Ardaya, apparently 
corresponds to sativa (i.e. buddhi) (cf. above В, p. 188, 1. 20, where ‹ 15 corresponds to citta in 
sütra 3.1; R, р. 191, L 10, Ans. to Q 50); ,«А1--%о purusa (cf. R, p. 191, 1. 20, Ans. to Q 50). 

мо Ritter correctly states that the text may be read either ҒА) or “Al. This makes по 
substantial difference as far as the meaning of the sentence is concerned. 

181 Or: ‘emptied °. 

188 al Gl عرف‎ ‘knows his own self in its true reality ’ corresponds to puruga-jRanam 
© knowledge of the self’ in sūtra 8.85. In this sentence «2215 (and not ûi) corresponds to purusa. 
(For 44,44. 4715 of. R, p. 170, L 11 (= BSOAS, oh. I, 8141). Al-Birüni does not seem to have 
understood the doctrine concerning the utter distinotness of purusa and prakrit, of which sativa 
(Le. the buddhi) is a part, and the ultimate goal which is achieved by full awareness of this 
distinctness. Sūtra 8.35 as a whole reads: safva-purusayor aiyantdsamlirnayol pratyaydviseso 
bhogah; parärthänya-svärtha-samyamaät purusa-jadnam ‘ Experience (results from) the lack of 
differentiation in conceiving saliva and puruga, which are utterly distinct. By applying Discipline 
to (the idea of) being an end unto oneself, rather than having something else as an end, one 
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achieves knowledge of the purusa’. А lees plausible reading of the sūtra has ... parärthaträt 
svüriha . . . This reading underlies e.g. Woods's translation. For the significance of the expressions 
pardrtha and svürtha here cf. Sankhyakarika, karika 56. 

183 Ritter's emendation да; gl lê instead of Au s lêy is possibly correct. 

184 „Дь, ‘ this’, does not seem to refer to the knowledge mentioned in the previous sentence : 
48,450 615 عرف‎ ‘he will truly know his own self’ (R, p. 188, L 19). It may allude to a passage 
corresponding to sütra 3.86 (see below). The passage, which according to this hypothems was 
translated by al-Birüni, may have been omitted for some reason in the Istanbul MS. Sūtra 3.36 
reads: tatah prülibha-érávana-vedanddarédsvüda-vdia (v.l. -värtiä) jäyante ‘From this there 
arise (supernal percepts which are) intuitive (prütibha, 1.е. yielded by the faculty of pratibhä, 
“intuition "), auditory (érävana), tactile (vedand, cf. vedani, “ the true skin or cutis, L.", s.v.. 
p. 10160 in Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English dictionary; of. English ''feeling " as similarly 
applied to perception by touch), visual (üdaráa, lit. “ seeing ”), gustatory (a«váda, lit. “ tasting ”) 
and olfactory (sata, lit. “ perceived by the sense of smell", from the root vā “to smell", 
of. KAlidüsa's Vikramorvasi 4.41 (v. 1); the reading adopted here occurs only in a citation of 
the sūtra in Vijfiü&nabhiksu's Yogasürasangraha, ed. G. Jha, p. 56, as a variant reading; all 
available editions of YS have the enigmatic -vartta) ’. 

Deussen, who seems to take pritibha as an adjective qualifying the rest of the compound 
(namely, taking the compound to be desoriptive rather than aggregative), translates: ‘ Daraus 
entstehen intuitive Wahrnehmungen von (übernatürliohem) Horen, Fuhlen, Sehen und 
Schmecken ’. His interpretation is less plausible on two counts. First, 16 excludes the mind 
(manas) when all the other senses are represented in the syntactically co-ordinate types of percepts. 
Secondly, his interpretation is not in keeping with the occurrence of the term prühbha as a 
discrete phenomenon in sütra 3.33 (pratibhdd và sarvam ‘ Or ав a result of (the application of 
Discipline on) intuition everything can be known ’) as well as ın the following diffioult verse in 
the Mahabharata (of. orit. ed., 12.232.21-2; quoted by E. W. Hopkins, * Yoga-technique in the 
Great Epic”, JAOS, xxu, 2, 1901, 344). The latter reads: pramoho (v.l. pramodo) bhrama 
Gvarto ghränam éravana-daréane / adbhutäns rasa-sparée Sitosne märutäkrtih // pratibhäm 
upasargämé сару upasamgrhya (v.l. upasamhrtya) yogatah / tama tativand anddrtya dtmany eva 
nivartaye ° Bewilderment (or: exultation), dizziness, giddiness (dvarta, lit. “ oircling, spinning 
round ”), wondrous smelling, hearing, seeing, tasting, and feeling, (i.e. the tactile sense), (the 
sensation of) feeling hot and cold, (the taking of) the form of wind (i.e. becoming invisible)— 
having checked (these) obstacles as well as (the power of) intuition (pratibhä}, which are generated 
by yoga, the knower of ultimate reality ignores them and turns away towards the self'. 
Cf. Svetidvatara Upanisad 2.11. The term pratibha is defined by Vijiünabhiksu on sūtra 3.36: 
upadedidi-nairapeksyena süksmadinam manasam yatharthajndnam ‘a (purely) mental fact- 
corresponding cognition of what is subtle eto. (i.e. hidden, remote, past or future; cf. Vy. ad loo.) 
irrespectively of (prior) information '. It is further characterized as being a sudden (akasmát) 
revelation (sphuraga, manifestation of the object as in a flash of illumination) in his Yogasära- 
sangraha, op. ait., 53. Like the other types of cognition mentioned іп the sūtra it is characterized 
as occurring independently of one's will (kámandm vinäpi jáyante ‘ they come about even without 
oner will’, Vijiánabhiksu on sütra 3.36). A profane non-yogio example of prahbha occurs in 
Jayants’s Муйуатайуач (Benares, 1936 ed., 21): katham tarhi pratibham andgatartha-grahi éco 
me bhrätäganteh praiyaksam artha-jam isyate bhavadbhth ‘ (Opponent :) “ On your theory, namely, 
that a percept (pratyakgam) is generated by an object, how would you account for the case of an 
intuitive perception (prdisbha) in the form ‘ My brother will turn up to-morrow ' which apprehends 
an objeot of the future (1.6. an object which does not yet exist) ? " '. For further elucidation of 
the concept of prü&bAa and epistemological discussions aimed at establishing pratibha as a 
distinct pramdna (a means of knowing) or subsuming it under other pramanas or classifying its 
types, soo Yukhdipiki on SK, kariki 4; Cakradhara's Nyáyamafijarigranthibhanga, ed. N. J. 
Shah, Ahmedabad, 1972, 58, Gautama’s Nyüyasüira, ed. Ruben (NS), 1115.33 (and n. 144); 
Viévanitha Ny&yapaficánana's Bhäsäpariccheda with Siddhántamuktüvali, verses 65-6. Cf. also 
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Gopimath Kaviraj, “Тһе doctrine of pratibha in Indian philosophy’ in his Aspects of Indian 
thought, Burdwan, 1966, 1 et seq. For the interpretation of sütra 3.36 of. also Vy. with Sankara 
Bhagavatpäds on sūtra 1.36. 

166 This corresponds to sütra 3.97: te samddhav upasargä vywtthane siddhayak ‘ They (i.e. the 
cognitive capabilities listed in the preceding sütra) are obstacles in the context of concentration 
(although they are) perfections in the context of the state of empirical consciousness ’, e^ 
‘impediment ’, corresponds to upasarga in the sütra. Early attestations of this term in com- 
parable context are found in Майн Upanisad 7.8: jüánopasargah (schol: jfánotpatti-vighdtaká 
hetavah ‘ factors hindering knowledge from coming about’), and in the Mahabharata (see quota- 
tion in the preceding note). Other meanings which may be pertinent: (a) ‘ affliction, trouble, 
disturbance, disruption ’ (of. the verb upasrj in Brhadäranyaka Upanisad 1.3.6, and Hal&yudha/'s 
Abhidhäna-rainamaäla, London, 1861, 15); (b) ‘ comphoation’ (in medical sense, of. Suéruta 
2.429.13); (c) ‘ deflecting factor ’, as in grammatical usage; cf. the verse quoted by Candrakirti 
in his Prasannapadá commentary on Nügürjuna's Madhyamakadastra (ed. P. L. Vaidya, 


Darbhanga, 1960, 2): wpasargena dhäiv-artho balād anyatra niyate ... ' By the preposition 
(upasarga) is the meaning of the verb drastically deflected (as exemplified in the words prahara, 
ähära, samhära, etc.) .. 7; of. schol. viksepa, ‘ distraction, deviation °’, with reference to pratibhà 


in the above-quoted Mahabharata verse (see preceding note); (d) epiphenomenon, by-product 
(of. upasarjanibhüta in Vy. on sūtra 1.1). 

ше c АЙ pil corresponds to the Greek thedrétikds ; [al corresponds to the Greek prakhkós. 
Cf. R, p. 171, L 15; p. 172, L 1 (= BSOAS, oh. I, 316-17). 

187 Cf. sütra 3.38: bandha-kdrana-satthilydt pracāra-samvedanāc ca cittasya para-saririvedah 
* From the loosening of the cause of bondage and from awareness of the movements (i.e. working, 
processes, or procedures of the passing, of the mind) there arises (the capacity) of the mind to 
enter another's body”. (For the meaning of samvedana here of. sva-buddhi-samvedana in sütra 
4.21; cilia-samvit in sūtra 3.34; samvedana іп Gautama’s Nydyasütra Va.81, ed. Ruben, 140.) 
For the meaning of pracära ав ‘ condition, conduot, working ’ with reference to mind of. Gauda- 
páda's Agamasästra 8.84. Of. also the use of this term in the Kautiliya Arthaédstra (ed. R. P. 
Kangle, Bombay, 1970, Part 1, ‘ Glossary "): ‘activity, function, work ’, or ‘ sphere of aotivity ’. 

According to E. W. Hopkins, cittasya para-darirdvegah of this sūtra is comparable with the 
narration with some detail in the Mahabharata (orit. ed., 13.30.1 et seq.) of ° a very clear case of 
the exercise of hypnotic power ... exploited as yoga-power'. For an analytical description of 
the passage in question see his ' Yoga-technique in the Great Epic’, J АО8, хх, 358 et seq. 

188 Cf. the expression ДАЛ cals (91) clo! in al-Shahrastáni's account of the doctrines 
of Empedooles (ММ 4) in Kitab алй wa’l-nthal, ed. M. Tawfiq, Cairo, 1948, п, 266. 

189 For the use of the word iJ] synonymously with 45-1, to refer to sukha ‘ ease, bliss’. 
and of the word 2745 to refer to duhkha ‘ discomfort, suffering’ of. R, p. 180, L 10 (of. BSOAS, 
oh. IT, p. 624, L 41; p. 311, n. 74). 

190 This translation of the Arabic word plée is not quite certain. The idea is in keeping with 
doctrine of karma. 

191 The MS has either l.l, or l.l. Rittera text has 14.1). The reading proposed here is 
“ә. 

193 Lit.: ‘the mould in which he is’. 

193 Cf. India, Hyd., p. 62, 1. 13 seq. : Es EY sls y суі Ae الابدان‎ “ol ЕУ 
En e ee dl QUENT Jp Salt فهو‎ eles je فيه‎ qu, JU واستغنی عن‎ 
جسده لروحه‎ CASO لقالبه‎ Wl > SLA 24.5631 الاجسام‎ oU cll ‘(The book of Patañjeli) 
states: °“ The bodies are snares for the spirite with а view to bearing to the full (one's) recompense. 
He who reaches the stage of liberation has already borne to the full in his (present) mould the 
recompense for the acts of the past. He then ceases to acquire a title to a recompense in the 
future. He seta himself free from the snare; he can dispense with his mould and move freely 
(or: be harassed) in it without being ensnared. Moreover, he is able to transport (his soul) to 
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wherever he wishes whenever he wishes, not in а manner (in which one is transported after) 
death. For as the gross cohesive bodies do not pose an obstacle to his mould, how muoh less 
would his own body рове an obstacle to his spirit’. The rendering ОШ qi У by al-Birüni 
may reflect a Sanskrit expression similar to аза атта, lit. ‘ not clinging, retanining unattached, 
no longer stuok ’ in the Sdmafifiaphalasutia of the Digha-nikiya, п, 88 (quoted in n. 236 below). 

TM Of. Bhagavadgitä 2.22: vasümsi jirnāni yatha vihdya / naväni grhnáti naro "тағала / 
tathà éarirüns vihäya jirndns / anyäni samydii naväni дем ° As leaving aside worn-out garments / 
A man takes other, new ones, / So leaving aside worn-out bodies / To other, new ones goes the 
embodied (soul) ’ (transl. Edgerton) = India, Hyd., p. 89, 1. 18: >l ye жә اذا‎ Шш عن‎ Jai 
АЛМА البدن‎ Jana U ليس كذلك‎ “(Тһе soul) is transported from its body, after it has 
become old, into another, a different one, as the body, when its garment has beoome worn-out, 
replaces it by another one’. (Cf. J. Gonda, ‘The Javanese version of the Bhagavadgità ', 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 75, Batavia, 1935, 49 et seq.) 

196 This may refer to ascetic practices. An alternative translation would be ‘ actions ' (karma 
in the singular or the plural). Cf. dlet in India, Hyd., p. 63, L 10; R, p. 193, L 8. 

1% 33S. Jl This may represent the Sanskrit term sthüla ‘ gross’; of. also India, Hyd., p. 63, 
L 17. 

1 Ritter's text has |2. We propose the reading Jii. Cf. R, p. 188, 1.4. The term seems 
to refer to mala, i.e. the exoreta, bodily secretions and impurities (notably excrement, urine, 
nose-mucus, ear-wax, eye-rheum, perspiration, nails and hair) Cf. Caraka-Samhitä quoted in 
n.106 above. The theory underlying the passage seems to be adumbrated in Svetasvatara 
Upanisad 2.13: laghutvam ... varna-prasüdam ... müira-purigam alpam yoga-pravrtiim 
prathamäm ‘ Lightness ... clearness of complexion (lit. ‘ purified, clarified colour’, of. prasäda 
ва opposed to mala іп Caraka-Samhitd, see n. 166 above) ... soanty urine and faeces, these they 
say, are the first (stage, results or signs of) progress of yoga ' (of. n. 170 above). 

195 Ritter has А5 аһа Jlj. We propose to read [asl <, Jij. 

1 JL. I, lit. ° letting go’. Cf. India, Hyd., p. 286, L 5 seq.: злу OLT مركب من‎ UN... 
cS 5 اذا‎ өшу! S> ی‎ JUS “... (each) breath (i.e. prina іп its wider meaning) is composed 
of (1) арата, i.e. breathing in (lit. “ attraction ”) of air, and (2) prána, Le. letting it out. The two 
(acts) are also termed nihévasa and ucchvdsa (respectively). However, if one of the two 18 
mentioned, the other is (implicitly) included, just as in mentioning (the word) “ days ” (one 
includes also the corresponding) nights”. For this definition of präna and арӣна cf. Sankara on 
Chändogya Upanisad 1.8.8: yad vai prünili mukha-nüsikübhydm ойуыт bahir nibsärayati sa 
pränäkhyo váyor erili-viesah ; уай араяНу apadvasiti tdbhyüm evüntar ükargali väyum so "pano 
*pindkhyd vritih ‘ The special function termed prana is the fact (expressed by the verb) prüniti, 
i.e. that one leta the air go out through the mouth or the nose; the function termed арала is 
the fact (expressed by the verb) apäniti or apaévasiti, i.e. that one attracta (i.e. draws) in air 
through the mouth or the nose’ (of. also Satkara on Brahmasütra 9.4.42). The Arabio JL.,| 
‘letting go, sending out’ corresponds to nthedrayati; i< ‘ attracting, drawing’ to Gkargati in 
this definition. Al-Birün! uses JL] and <i> also in rendering pracchardana ‘ breathing out’ 
and vidhärana ‘holding of breath’ in YS, sütra 1.34 (В, p.76, 1.6). Evidently al-Birüni's 
sources reflect an Indian commentatorial tradition other than the one that conceived of präna 
as breath in the upper part of the body and of apäna as breath in the lower part of the body 
accounting for evacuation. On the controversy as to the meaning of präna and apana of. P. V. 
Kane, op. ait. v, ii, 1484 et seq.; M. Eliade, op. oit., Appendix ПІ, 2; Е. Edgerton, The 
beginnings of Indian philosophy, London, 1965, p. 104, n. 1; А. H. Ewing, ‘ The Hindu conception 
of the functions of Breath ', JAOS, ххп, 1901, 249-308; С. W. Brown, ° Prana and Арбпа”, 
JAOS, xxxix, 1919, 104-12; J. Filliozat, La doctrine classique de la médioine indienne, Paris, 
1949 (English transl, Delhi, 1964), ch. у; idem, ‘ Les origines d'une ORNE mystique tadienne š 
Revue Philosophique, oxxxvr, 1946, 208-20. 

же More or lees lit. : * (As for) the third no place in the body is free of it’. This is in keeping 
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with the S&ñkhys conception of vyina. Cf. Gaudepäds on SK, k&rikà 29: farira-vyápty dkadavad 
vyänah ‘ The vyána 18 во called since it pervades the body like ether’. It is not clear what 01571 
© basic constituents ' in the Arabic sentence here refers to. š 

act съл ‘the winds ' represent the Sanskrit term vayaved (lit. ‘ winds") which can be used 
оек the five pränas ' (vital) breaths ' disoussed in this passage. Cf. prinddyl váyavah райса 
‘the five vital airs (lit. “ winds”): тғапа eto. (cf. Brhadäranyaka Upanisad 1.5.92). In the 
Arabic passage under consideration the first wind corresponds to apäna (see n. 199 above), the 
second to präna, the third to vyäna, the fourth to uddna, and the fifth to samána. They are 
mentioned in Vy. on sūtra 3.39 in the following order: prüna, samana, apäna, udana, vyina ; and 
in Bhoja ad loc.: präna, apäna, samana, майта, туйла. The text of YS itself refers to udána 
and samana only (sütras 8.80-40). The account of the five prünas in the Arabic text partly 
corresponds to the one occurring in India, Hyd., p. 35,1. 6 seq.: окоо (Ji 4.2.1 الرياح‎ Yes, 
di البدن من موضع‎ ЗАР اختلاط 24291 فى المعدة» وبالرابعة‎ ЖАШ, call, „Л code ш, 
وباخامسة انتقال الاحساس من طرف البدن الى آخر‎ «eT “. . . the five winds enter the bodies. By 
the first and second of them the inhaling and exhaling are effected, by the third the mixture of 
the victuals in the stomach, by the fourth the leaping of the body from one place to the other, 
by the fifth the transferring of the apperception of the senses from one side of the body to the 
other’. (This is Sachau's translation, 1, 46, altered in some particular: ‘leaping’ replaces 
‘locomotion ’). This account is not based on the one occurring in Vy. оп sūtra 3.38. The 
charactenzation of the fourth ‘wind’ here bears some resemblance to Gaudapäda on SK, 
karik 20: trdhodrohandd utkarsad unnayandd và udänah ‘The wdüna is so called since (it 
accounts for) ascending, lifting up, or bringing up’; also cf. utkränts, lit. ‘upward movement’, in 
sütra 3.39 (see below) glossed by Bhoja as wdgacchati ‘ goes тар”. For the characterization of the 
fifth ‘ wind’ cf. Gaudapäda, loc. cit.: GAdrddt-nayandt samam nayanät samünab ‘ The samäna 
18 во called since it carries i.e. equalizes (i.e. digests) food (and drink)’; of. also Praéna Upanisad 
4.4. The expression samam nayati can also be understood to mean ‘ leads to every place equally, 
i.e. distributes equally '. 

юз, û, lit. ‘lightened ’. 

юз ы is an Arabic term which when applied to heavy bodies (i.e. bodies other than air 
or fire) refers to the tendency to move downwards. The term ә леуі (“егін apparently used by 
al-Birüni as an equivalent of asasga ‘ non-adhesion ' (of. sūtra 3.39). 

304 Cf, sütra 3.39 : uddna-jaydj jala-patka-kanthaküdisv asanga utkrantié са“ From the mastery 
over the wdäna there arises absence of adhesion to water or mud or thorns or similar (objects) 
as well as upward movement’. According to Vy. the ‘ upward movement ' (utkränti) specifically 7 
refers to the ascension at the time of death. Cf. Pratna Upanisad 3.7: athaikayordhva udänah 
punyena punya-lokam nayati püpena püpam ubhaydbhyam eva manusya-lokam ‘Now, rising 
through one of these (arteries, nddi, namely the susumná, acoording to Mairi Upanisad 6.21), 
the wdana leads in consequence of merit to the world of merit; in consequence of demerit to 
the world of demerit; in oonsequence of (& balanced mixture of both) to the world of humans '. 
Aocording to Bhoja, on the other hand, ‘ upward movement’ during the yogi's life-time is 
meant. 

308 This remark, which is apparently intended to clarify the effects of ' absence of inclination ’, 
has, as far as is known, no parallel in the commentaries on YS. Е 

208 This corresponds to sūtra 3.40: samanajayit prajvalanam ‘ From the mastery over the 
samäna there arises radiance’. Cf. Prasna Upanisad 3.5: madhye іш samänah; eşa hy etadd 
Һшат annam samam тауай, tasmüd 4h saptürciso bhavanti ° In the middle ів the samana. It is 
this that equalires whatever is offered as food. From this arise the seven flames’. In later 
systematized versions of the concept samédna acoounts for ° the digestive abdominal fire (алайа)? 
(of. A. Foucher, Le compendium des iopiques (Tarka-sangraha) Ф Annambhatia, Paris, 1949, 
28 and 32). 

207 This term translates dkaéa. Elsewhere, however, the latter is also rendered by the word 
„1 ‘heaven’ (cf. India, Hyd., p. 140, L1: shl ж, كاش‎ * алба ie. heaven’). For a 
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critical account of the element termed akä$a ‘ ether, physical space’ of. Sadananda Bhadun, 
Studies in Nyàya-Vaiéesika Metaphysics, Poona, 1975, 2nd ed., 103 et seq. 

#8 Of. Väo. on sūtra 3.41: sarva-érotranám ühankürikünüm ару akašam karna-daskuli-vivaram 
pratistha ‘ Each sense of hearing, although derived from ahankéra (the principle of individuation 
or ego-formation), has the (part of the) 22244 which 18 (contained in) the hollow-space of the 
auditory canal as ita basis ’. 

599 je. hearing and air. 

310 For ә of. u JxJÍ—R, p. 171, L 16 (= BSOAS, oh. I, 316); R, p. 184, L 11. 

“1 This corresponds to sütra 9.41: éroträkäéayoh sambandha-samyamad divyam érotram 
‘From the application of Discipline to the relation between the sense of hearing and ether 
arises a supernal sense of hearing’. Also of. Bhoja ad loo.: sükgma-vyavahta-viprakrsta-éabda- 
grahana-samartham bhavati ‘He becomes able to perceive sound which is subtle, hidden or 
remote’. For the meaning of divyam érotram cf. érávana in sütra 3.36; also of. Bhagavadgita 
11.8: na tu mam dakyase drastum / anenaiva svacaksusü / divyam dadami te caksuh / pasya me 
yogam atévaram ° But thou canst not see Me / With this same eye of thine own; / I give thee 
a supernatural eye: / Behold My mystic power as God!’ (transl. Edgerton). 

313 A possible, though not very probable, reading might be di instead of «lai as m Ritter. 
In that case the translation would be: ‘ If (the body) does not in its locomotion traverse the air ’. 
This reading is not very satisfactory in view of the expression «|, ja J „3-1; ‘ being penetrated 
by air’ ocourring іп R, p. 190, 1. 20. For the latter expression of. Nydyasiira, 4.2.18 (ed. Q. Jha, 
Poona, 1039): akaáa-vyatibheddt ... and Vätsyäyana ad loc.: antar bahá cänur üküsena 
samavisfo vyatibhinnah ‘ Both inside and outside the atom is penetrated, i.e. permeated, by 
ükiéa'. Also of. Rajendralala Mitra’s remark on sūtra 3.42: ' The rationale of the operation 
in this саве is very much the same as in the last [sütra 3.41]; the body is kept down by ether, 
and if the ether be under control, the body acquires the power of rising over it’ (op. cit., 155). 
Cf. R, p. 190, 1. 2 (see n. 220 below). 

#13 This corresponds to sütra 3.42: kayakaéagoh sambandha-samyamád laghu-tüla-samäpaites 
cäkäéa-gamanam ° From the application of Discipline to the relation between (one's) body and 
ether and from the identifloation (cf. samapatti in sütras 1. 41, 2.47) with the lightness of (a piece 
of) cotton there arises the (capacity) to move through ether (Le. air-space) '. The term samdpaiti 
could also have in this context the meaning ‘ attainment ’. In that case the translation would be: 
©... attainment of the lightness of cotton (lit. “ light cotton ") '. One of the meanings of tula 
is 'ootton '. It has, however, also other botanical significations, one of which may account for 
al-Birini’s translation: rl Ju ji كالاتياء المنفصلة من النبات المترددة ى‎ *... as the things that, 
having been separated from a plant, are tossed about in the atmosphere by winds’. As a rule 
the Sanskrit ша here is translated by ‘ cotton’ (of. Woods, Rajendralala Mitra, G. Jhã, Rama 
Prasada, Yardi, Dvivedi, Bangali Baba, Hamharananda Aranya, Deussen, Е. Feuerstein). 
However, the word may mean ‘ tuft (or plume, as of a reed)’. Cf. V&o.'s desonption (under 
sûtra 3.45 below) of laghimG, ‘ levitation’, which he compares with tstkd-tdla, ‘ tuft of a reed’ 
(‘the floating about of a tuft of a reed’): mahan api laghur bhtitvesikatilla ivākãse viharaty 
‘ Despite being big, he becomes light and floats about in space (“ ether ”) like a tuft of a reed’ 
(cf. also Vijfiánabhiksu under sūtra 3.45 below). Monier-Williams’s Sanskrit—Hnglish dictionary 
gives picu, Hila as well as the орӣ. picu-isla (L.) all as meaning ‘ cotton °. F. Edgerton's Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit dictionary gives tüla-picu as well as karpása-picu as meaning ‘ cotton’. It notes 
that in Pali both these cpds. are used together as symbols of lightness and raises the question: 
* There evidently was some difference between the two, but what ? ' (a.v. karpása). The evidence 
referred to above as well as al-Birüni's rendering of the sütra in question, would suggest that 
Ша сап indeed be different from karpdsa, in that the latter means ‘ cotton’ while the former 
refers to some other fluffy substance (such as air-borne seeds) readily detachable from planta 
and observably floating up and down in the air, possibly inoluding visible pollen (7). Cf. also 
п. 280 below. Moreover, Gaudapäda, who uses the term Ша іп a botanical context (on SK, 
k&rik& 28), uses elsewhere (on SK, karika 17) a different term, ШІ, for ‘ cotton ° in the context 
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of listing the various items that together constitute a bed. In the Amarakoéa lexicon (2.4.42 and 
2.9.106, ed. Bombay, 1890, 89 and 237) the term tāla is attested as signifying inter alia the top 
of the lotus (?) (kamalotiaram) and as being synonymous with various plant names, notably 
kusumbham, vahni-sikham and mahd-rajanam. Significantly all the latter three names can refer, 
according to Monier-Williams, to safflower, ie. the thistle-like Carthamus tinctorius. Cf. the 
English expresmon ‘ light as thistle-down '. For early attestations of Ша in a botanical sense 
see Atharvavode 19.32.3 and Ohandogya Upanisad 5.24.3. Also of. Aitareya Aranyaka 2.1.8.1 
(of. Chändogya Upanisad 6.8.3) where tila is opposed to mta (‘ root)’. 

According to both Väo. and Vijäänabhikgu the particle ca in the sūtra under consideration 
signifies the introduction of an alternative (= өй; of. Woods’s translation). This is implausible. 
For the sütra as a whole of. Ohandogya Upanisad 7.12.2: ... yüvad Gkäéasya доот tatrasya 
ушћа küma-cáro bhavali ya Gkasam brahmets upaste ... ‘ As far as 45442 goes, so far he moves 
freely, he who reverences (or: contemplates on) akdáa ая brahman’. For ákaša-gamanam 
of. Rgveda 10.136.4; for parallels in the Buddhist literatare gee references in Har Dayal, The 
Bodhisattva doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit literature, repr. Delhi, 1975, p. 116, n. 181. 

34 aJ. An alternative translation could be: ‘(so as to belong) to (one) person’. 
may also be translated: ‘ individual ’. 

15 This may possibly, though not necessarily, reflect a Vedäntio conceptaon regarding the 
oneness of consciousness. 

216 gules, Cf. mahävidehä ocourring in sūtra 3.48: bahir akalpitd vritir mahdvidehà; tatah 
prakasavarana-ksayah ‘The external (ie. extra-corporeal) mode of functioning which is not 
(merely) imagined, is (known as) the Great Incorporeal One; therefrom (or, alternatively: as 
a result of the application of Discipline to it) the dwindling away of that which obstructs the 
light (of. stitras 2.52, 4.30) (comes about)’. For the use of vriti here of. the use of praertti in 
sütra 1.35, Al-Birüni does not seem explicitly to refer to the phenomenon mentioned by Vy. 
ad loc, of the yogi entering the bodies of other individuals. For praküéa as a characteristic of 
aaitva and knowledge of. e.g. YS, sūtra 2.18; SX, karik& 12; Bhagavadgita 14.6. For the term 
üvarana вв used here of. sūtra 2.52. Cf. also Gaudapüda's Agamadsastra, ch. iv, kärik& 97 (ed. 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Calcutta, 1948, 209). 

ат Тһе MS has shl, JL 43. (The base of J is longer than is usual.) Ritter reads: 
ably ما شاء‎ 45. The translation corresponds to the reading 21,1, Jl L «3, This Arabic expression 
may render the Sanskrit aatkalpa, found in commentaries (e.g. Vy. on sütra 3.45; of. e.g. Manu 
2.2; Brahmasütra 4.4.8; Nydüyasütra, ed. Ruben, Па.25, IVa.64, b.2, 84), which denotes a 
mental act which is both cognitive and conative (of. T. Gelblum, review of N. S. Junankar’s 
Gautama: the Муйуа philosophy in BSOAS, хау, 2, 1982). 

ns Rittor's printed text has LAL-|. Read: lul. 

319 2%». An alternative translation is ‘ being '. 

.دات + 

12 Of, gütra 3.44: sthüla-svarüpa-sükemünvayürihavativa-samyamüd bhüta-jayab ‘ From the 
application of Discipline to the proper character of the gross, to (its) inherence in the subtle 
and to the objectivity (of things) there arises mastery over the elements’. This translation is 
based on al-Birüni's rendering which refers to three states only. It presupposes the reading 
arthatva instead of arthavaitva. Two further arguments may be adduced in ita favour. (a) It 
accounts for the fact, which is not explained in the usual interpretations of the sūtra (gee below), 
that the terms sthila ( gross ') and süksma (‘subtle’) are not adjacent. (b) It has а parallel 
in sütra 3.47 below (see n. 248 below) where the terms svarüpa, aneaya and arthavativa are the 
second elements of compounds other than those found in the sütra under consideration. Aocording 
to Vy. and the other commentators the sütra refers to five aspects, namely grossness, proper 
character, subtlety, inherence and purposiveness. The possibility should be borne іп mind that 
al-Birüni may have had а text in which arthaiva (either ‘ essence, objectivity ' or ‘ possessing 
a goal’, of. Sänkhyasütra 2.11) rather than ағідатайға (lit. either ‘ being like an object’ 
or ‘ possessing a goal, purposiveness’) oocurred. For the meaning of аятауа in the sūtra 
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of. Bhimäcärys Jhalakikar's Nyäyakoia, Poona, 1928, s.v., which gives two apparently inter- 
changeable definitions: (a) kürye käranasyänusaranam ‘the continuance of the cause in lia 
effect ’, (b) kdranddlukarane küryasya sattvam ‘ the (pre-)existence of the effect in the substratum 
of ita (material) cause’. C£. also Sankara on Brahmasütra 2.1.4: ... yo ‘pi kaécid dcaksita éruivà 
jagataá cetana-prakriskaiüm tad-balenaiva samastam jagac cetanam avagamigyimi, prakrh-rüpasya 
vikare ’nvaya-daréandt °. . . Someone might say: “ On the strength of the scriptural evidence to 
the effect that the universe has sentience ая its constituent cause I am to conclude that the 
whole universe is itself sentient, since the charaoteristics of a constituent cause are commonly 
known from experience to inhere (i.e. continue, persist) in ite effeot (Le. product) "'. Cf. also 
sütra 3.47 and n. 242 below. 

For the distinction made in the present and the preceding sentence of the Arabic text between 
the five elements (e.g. Earth), on the one hand, and perceptible objects generated from, or 
constituted by, them (e.g. minerals), on the other, of. Visuddhimagga, ch. ix, para. 38 (ed. 
Dharmanands Kosambi, Bombay, 1940, 208): еғатрі nibbapetum asakkoniena pana dhatu- 
vinibbhogo kütabbo; katham ? ambho pabbajita, ivam etassa kujjhamümo kassa kujjhasi? kim 
kesünam kujjhasi, udáhu lománam, nakhdnam ... pe... mutiassa kujjhasi f atha và pana kesüdisu 
pathavidhatuyd kujjhasi, apodhatuyd, tejodhätuyä, vayodhätuya kujjhasi ? ... ' But if he is still 
unable to bring about the cessation of it (і.е. of his own anger), he should try (the analytical 
method of) resolution into the elements. How ? My friend, you who have renounced the world, 
(tell me) when you are angry with this man, what is it you are angry with ? Are you angry with 
the hair of the head, or with the hair of the body, or with the nails, etc. ? .. . Or is it the urine 
you are angry with ? Or alternatively, are you angry with the Earth-element in the hair of the 
head and the rest ? Or are you angry with the Water-element, or with the Fire-element, or the 
Wind-element (in them) ?...’. 

аз, من‎ ӘҘ. CE R, 190, L 11 above: la УУМ 5 |) ‘The air does not penetrate its 
(the body's) weight”. See п. 212 above. Also of. Vy. on sütra 8.44: sarvato-gatir Gkdéah ‘ Ether 
ів ominpreeent (lit.: goes in every direotion, i.e. penetrates everywhere) ’. Also of. Vy.'s use of 
the word andvarana to characterize 45440 (under sūtra 3.45). The word anävarana may mean 
‘that which admits of no obstruction’. This meaning corresponds to some extent to that of 
5 33-1 which according to our Arabio text characterizes ‘air’, ie. ‘ether’. Both Vào. and 
Vijäänabhikgu on sūtra 8.44 contain a quotation which is comparable to NS IVb.22 (ed. 
W. Ruben). The latter reads: avyithdvistambha-vibhutvdni cakisa-dharmah ' The properties of 
ether are uniformity throughout (avyithe, lit.: “having no structure”, transl. Ruben: 
* indivisibility "—'' Nieht-zerteilbarkeit"; Vidyäbhägana: “It is not repelled”; G. Jha: 
“ absenoe of transfiguration or displacement ”), unobstructiveness and omnipresence’. Vijfäna- 
bhikgu, loo. cit., defines avy&ha as praviralikaranam, ‘ (the property of) rendering things separated 
from each other, set out in space) '. The possibility cannot be ruled out that a similar charaoteriza- 
tion of аБа44 occurring in the commentary used by al-Birüni underlies the use of J #1 in the 
Arabic text. It should also be borne in mind that one of al-Birüni's reasons for choosing the 
words 2 ... حرق ... حرق‎ may have been their phonetio similarity. 

s13 * Impenetrability ’ renders e which may correspond to varasam, ‘ obstructiveness, 
resistance ’ in Vac. under sitra 3.44; but of. also mfrti, © corporeality ° in Vy. on sūtra 3.45: 
mirtyd na nirunaddhi ... '... does not obstruct by its corporeality ' (see below). The term 
mürii is glossed by both Vac. and Vijñänabhikgu ad 100, as simsiddhikam käfhinyam, ‘ natural 
(as distinot from induced) hardness’. The sentence in the Arabic text here corresponds to 
tad-dharmänabhighätah, ‘ (the state of) being unaffected (lit. : “ no longer harassed "; cf. sūtra 
2.48 and SK, kArikà 1) by the properties of those (elementa) ° in sūtra 3.45 (see also next note). 
ОҒ. also Vy. ad loc.: prihet mürtyd na nirunaddhi yoginab $arirädi-kriyäm slam apy anupravisatitt 
napak snigdhah Kledayanti nügnir uşpi dahati na väyuh prandmi vahati; anávaragdtmake °ру 
ае bhavaty ávrta-káyah siddhandm ару adréyo bhavati ° In spite of its corporeality earth does 
not obstruct the activity of a yogi’s body ete. He penetrates even the rock. The water, moist 
as it is, weta him not, The fire, hot as it is, burns him not. The wind, motile ав it is, moves 
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him not. Even in ether, which conceals not, hts body 18 hidden (Ht.: “ becomes covered " or 
“ obstructed ” from sight) во as to become invisible even to the aiddhas '. 

mail. СЕ 4n Jl ‘refines his body *, R, p. 183, L 5 (= BSOAS, ch. П, р. 526, 1. 82), 
cf. also India, Hyd., p. 57, L 1. This corresponds іо атитд, ‘ the capacity to become minute’ 
in sūtra 3.45 (see below). Cf. also süksma ш Gaudapada on SK, k&rik& 23: anor bhavo "ита 
stiksmo bhüivä jagati vicarati ° (The term) antma (means the state of being of the size of) a minute 
particle; by becoming subtle (he 15 able to) move about (freely) in the universe’. Sütra 3.45 
reads: tato 'nimddi-pridurbhaval käya-sampai tad-dharmänabhghätas ca ‘ Therefrom follow 
(1) the manifestation of (the capacities) of becoming of the size of a minute particle eto. 
(1.6. according to Vy., laghimd, becoming light, i.e. levitation; mahimä, becoming huge; түйріз, 
the capacity to reach distant objects; präkämya, complete fulfilment of one’s wishes; vaditva, 
complete control over the elements, i&ürivam (= isitva), lordship, i.e. the capacity to create, 
destroy and arrange the elements, Lämävasäyitva, the capacity to determine things according to 
one's wishes), (2) the perfection of the body, and (8) the impossibility for these properties (1.e. 
the properties of the yogi) to be affected’. (3) May also be rendered: ‘the impossibility for 
the properties (of the five elemente—referring to bkuta in sūtra 3.44) to be affected (cf. sūtra 
2.48)’. This presupposes that fat in this siitra is an accretion. Al-Blrüni's text appears to 
have adopted the latter interpretation : à RS 4b عن‎ ly „ә ЖИ Ше 2%... ej... 
ذلك‎ Jul, . . . من النار‎ “... the elements ... he is able to put ап end to the harmful (effects) 
that they (may have) upon his body, such as (those due to) being burnt by fire... and so forth ’. 
Possibly a less plaumble interpretation is the one propounded by Bhoja ad loc. and others, 
according to whom tat in the sütra refers to kaya, ‘the body’. (Following Bhoja, Deussen 
translates: '... Trefflichkeit des Leibes und Unverletzlichkeit seiner Kigenschaften’.) The 
expression käya-sampat is explicated in sütra 3.46: rüpa-lävanya-bala-vajra-samhananaiväm 
kaya-sampat ‘ Perfection of the body consiste in shapelinees (rüpa, beauty of “form” or 
* colour"; of. varna-prasädam, “ clearness of complexion " m Svetádvatara Upanisad 2.18 in 
a comparable context), gracefulness, strength and adamantine firmness’. For а Buddhist 
parallel cf. Vasubandhu’s AbAhidharmakosa (oh. VII), where ' strength ' (bala) and “а body whose 
bones are ‘like a diamond (vajra-eürüsths-Áarirata) are raferred to as two constituenta of the 
fourfold ‘ perfection of the material body ' (rüpa-káya-sampat) (of. Louis de La Vallée Poussin, 
op. cit., 240). Cf. also Rasärnarakalpa (ed. Mira Ray, New Delhi, 1976), verse 160: san-mdsasya 
prayogena vajra-deho bhaven narah ‘ By the use (of meroury) for six months one will be endowed 
with a thunderbolt-like body’. The Sanskrit word lävanya is derived from (ағала ‘ salty’ 
(of. Panini 5.1.128). Cf. D. H. H. Ingalls, ° Words for beauty in Classical Sanskrit poetry ’ in 
Fest. W. Norman Brown, ed. E. Bender, New Haven, Conneoticut, 1962, 99: ‘ By way of explana- 
tion one may observe that lavana is one of the six tastes or flavours (ғаға)... But lavana is the 
flavour (rasa) par excellence, for one adds salt not sweetness to food to bring out ite taste. Since 
the word rasa is used ... of everything that excites one’s interest, curiosit yor aesthetio sense, 
it is appropriate that lvanya, as an abstraction of the chief rasa, should be used of a particularly 
striking type of beauty’. There is an analogy between the derivation of the Sanskrit lévanyc 
from lavana, ‘ salty ', and the derivation of Arabic = * pretty, handsome ' from ملح‎ ‘salt, 
salty '. 

The common interpretation by translators of anima in the sūtra (and of али in Vy. ad loo.) 
as containing а reference to (the size of) the atom (e.g. Deussen: ‘ Atomkleinheit’; Woods: 
‘atomization °) is dubious. Admittedly amu or paramäguw are used in atomistic philosophical 
systems such as the Vaisegika with the algnification ‘atom’. However, in the Sankhya and 
Yoga systems the terms anu and paramánu merely mean ' very small objects’. Cf. YS, sūtra 
1.40: paramänu-parama-mahaivänto “ауа vañikärah ‘ His mastery extends from the smallest 
object to the greatest magnitude (i.e. the universe as a whole)’. The term paramänu in this 
sūtra is commonly translated as ‘ atom ’ (e.g. Woods: ‘... from the smallest atom...’; 9. Jha: 
‘... from the minutest atom ...’). An example of the use here of the term paramdnu oocurs in 
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nopalabhyante ‘ For instance the small particles (paramásavah) of smoke, steam or frost, which 
are in the atmosphere (gagana = äkäéa, i.e. ether or sky), cannot be perceived’. This statement 
apparently presupposes that some paramänus сап be perceived. Cf. also Gaudapüda on SK, 
kürikà 28 (quoted above in the present-note) Commenting under YS, sūtra 3.45, Sañkara 
Bhagavatpäda explains the significance of anu in Vy. ad loo.: sübsmad api süksmataro bhava- 
licchatah ... sarvasyüdráyo bhavati ‘he becomes at will more subtle than the (most) subtle 
(objeot)'. This is in consonance with а, statement by Sankara (the same person, as olaimed by 
tradition, and argued by P. Hacker) in his commentary on Brahmasütra 2.4.7: anuivam caisäm 
sauksmya-paricchedau na paramdnu-tulyatvam ' That they (the prünas, here: the faculties of 
cognition and action) are anu means that they are limited (in size) and are subtle, and it does 
not mean that they are like an atom’. It may be noted that al-Birüni does not render paramanu 
by an Arabio term which unequivocally means ‘ atom ° in either of tho two passages where the 
Sanskrit terms paramágs and animé are translated, namely YS, sütras 1.40 and 3.45. The 
word „Ы used by him in rendering sūtra 1.40 means in the first place ‘ grain of dust’ (of. R, 
p. 177, 1. 6—transl. BSOAS, oh. I, 323; of. R, p. 168, 1. 14; R, p. 176, 1.9). On Arabic atomic 
theories see S. Pines, Betirdige zur islamischen Atomenlehre, Berlin, 1936 (an English translation 
of this work will shortly be published in 8. Pines, Collected works, ш). 

* Cf, Sankara Bhagavatpüda under sūtra 3.45: tendnimnd sarvam anupravigatt vajram api 
tathd sarvasyädréyo bhavati ‘ By this capacity of becoming of the size of a minute particle he can 
enter anything, even a diamond, and thus becomes invisible to any body ’. In the Arabic phrase 
ان شاء‎ du, شاء‎ Ol 22 Q= tidl the word jl: (‘may render it manifest’) may perhaps 
correspond to prédurbhavas іп the sūtra. Al-Birün!, perhaps following the commentary he used, 
evidently considers that anima, ' becoming minute (and consequently invisible) is opposed to 
prüdurbháva, ‘ becoming manifest’. The possibility cannot be ruled out that the text available 
to al-Birüni had both pradurbhäva and abhdva on account of а copyist’s redundant duplication. 
For the sense of ‘ emergence, production ’ (= рай) in which prädurbhäva, lit’ ‘ manifestation ’, 
is actually used in this sūtra, cf. sūtra 3.9 (where it is opposed to abhibhava, ‘ becoming latent, 
suppressed’; of. SK, kärik& 7; NS, ed. Ruben, Па.37); NS, ШІҺ.15. Cf. a parallel passage 
in India, Hyd., 52, allegedly quoting ‘the author of Kitab Pätañjali’, which reads merely: 
ie Yl عن‎ Ж Ge التمكن من تلطيف البدن‎ ‘the capacity to attenuate the body so as to make it 
hidden from eye-sight ’, in what is evidently a definition of antmd. 

zis ai ‘render it beautiful’ corresponds to rüpa, ‘ beauty’ (or alternatively, to rüpa- 
lävanya if taken as a dependent opd. to mean ‘ gracefulness of appearance’) in sitra 3.46 (see 
п. 224 above). This aütra refers back to kdyendriya-siddhir ... ‘ perfeotions (or: attainments) 
(concerning) the body and the senses (follow) ...' in YS, sūtra 2.43. For the use of rüpa as 
referring to appearance, namely, both form and colour of. YS, sütra 3.21 (see n. 63 above). 

397 42, 443 t strengthen it’ corresponds to bala ‘strength ’ in sūtra 3.46 (cf. sütras 3.28, 24). 
For a Buddhist parallel see Abhidharmakoda, ch. vii (of. Louis de La Vallée Poussin, op. cit., 240). 

TM aLa ‘harden it’ corresponds to vajra-samhanana ‘ firmness (as that) of a diamond (or 
thunderbolt) ' in sūtra 3.46. For a Buddhist parallel see reference in the preceding note. 

ө صورة آراد‎ cl ظهوره ي‎ OS Ge . . . AVE, وتليينە‎ . . . ‘soften it (the body), coarsen 
it... во that he can appear in whatever form he desires ' seems to correspond to präkämyu, one 
of the eight perfections alluded to by adi, 'eto., in sūtra 3.45. Vy. ad loo. glosses it as 
techdnabhighatah * non-obatruotion of (the fulfilment of) wishes’, and Väo. explains the latter: 
ndsya rüpam bhüta-svarüpa-müriy-adibhir abhihanyate . . . ' His outward appearance (rüpa) is not 
affected by the essential properties of the elements, such as corporeality (of the earth element)... 
In the parallel passage in India, Hyd., 52, prükmya seems to be referred to by cll yi ja y S eal 
“the capacity (to fulfil one's) wishes’. The latter definition is in keeping with Vy. and Bhoja 
ad loc. Cf. also Gaudapiüda on SK, kürik 28: prakimyam prabümaio yad evesyati tad eva 
vidadhäti “Тһе term präkämya means the realization of any wish whatsoever °. Cf. Chändogya 
Upanigad 8.2.10: yam kämayate so “уа samkalpad eva samultisihati ‘ Whatever he desires, out 
of his mere act of wishful imagination it arises '. 
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132 41.12 © make 16 (the body) light’ corresponds to laghimà ‘ (the capacity) to become light ' 
(ef. e.g. Vy. and Bhoja ва loc.). Cf. Vijfi&nabhikgu's explanation of the term in his Yogasüra- 
sangraha, ed. G. Jha, Bombay, 1894, 55: ... tülaval laghur bhavati yenäkäsädisu samcarati 
* He becomes as light as a tuft (as of a reed; of. МЗАй-ИНа, Ohándogya Upanisad 5.24.3) and con- 
sequently is able to move hither and thither (samcarats) in the atmosphere (45440, sky or ether) 
ete”. The words cx 3 лә “fly and descend’ may, however, correspond to Vy.'s illustration 
of prübimya, namely bhümāv unmajjati nimajjats yataodake ‘He dives underground and 
re-emerges (lit.: goes up and goes down) as if in water’ (cf. lokesu. käma-cärah ‘ having the 
freedom to move about in the worlds’, Chändogya Upanigad 8.1.0). The parallel in India, 
Hyd., 52, reads: lily والوحل‎ М يستوى عنده وطوء‎ Q= التمکن من تخفیفه‎ ‘the capacity of 
rendering (his body) so hght that it is indifferent to him whether he treads on thorna, on slime 
or on dust’. Cf. also Gaudapäda on SK, karikê 7: laghimä mrodli-tulavayavad am laghutaya 
puspa-kesaragresv арі арлан ‘ The (capacity of) laghima implies that one is able, on account of 
being even lighter than the particles (i.e. pollen) of the anther (Иа) of a lotus, to stand on top 
of the filament of a flower’ (of. tula = kamalottaram, ° top of the lotus '(1?), Amarakoša 2.9.108, 
ed. Bombay, 1890, 287). СЕ. n. 213 above. For this particular form of levitation of. W. Norman 
Brown, The Indian and Christian miracle of walking on the water, Chicago, 1928. For Jaina 
parallels of this and several other siddhis comparable to animäds as treated by commentaries on 
the YS cf. Hemacandra’s Trisasfiéaläkäpurusacarita, 1.849—80 (esp. verses 852-62), in Amulya- 
qharan and Banarsidas Jain, Jaina Jütakas (quoted in W. Norman Brown, op. oit., 16). For 
Buddhist parallels see n. 236 below. 

331 This corresponds to mahimä (of. e.g. Vy. and Bhoja ad loo.). Cf. the parallel in India, 
Hyd. 62: Lime Ale ریه في صورة‎ Ge من تعظیمه‎ ОСАЛ ‘the capacity to render (his body) 
huge so as to show it as a terrifying and wondrous shape’. Cf. Vào. ad loo. explicating mahimd : 
alpo "pi näga-naga-nagara-parimäno bhavati ‘ Although атай he becomes in dimension an 
elephant or a mountain or a town ’ (tr. Woods). 

usb ألادراك‎ * to perceive with the senses ' corresponds to the perfection designated by 
präpti. In the parallel passage in India, Hyd., 52, it is rendered as ما ر وم‎ [е من‎ бай ° tho 
capacity to know whatever he aspires (to know)’. The possibility of this interpretation of 
praptt is implicit in a verse giving a traditional list of the eight perfections quoted from Bhdgavata 
Purana (11.15.4) by Vijñänabhikgu ad loc, This verse reads: ... prüptir indriyath . . . (lit.) 
© perceiving with the senses’ or °“... reaching with the faculties’ (either the senses or the five 
faculties of action, karmendriyas, namely, hand, foot, larynx, generation and excretion). Cf. also 
Sankthyasiira, V, sūtra 104. Cf. also Yubtidipika on SK, kiriké 23 (ed. Ramfdankara Tripathi, 
Varanasi, 181; the passage is missing in the Calcutta 1688 ed.): atränimä mahimä .laghimá 
garimeti bhiita-vaisesikam ; buddhes tu präpiy-ädi . . . ° In this (eightfold list of types of aifvarya, 
“ freedom-to ”) animd, mahimä, laghimä and garimä (i.e. the first four) have as their particular 
characteristic the reference to the elements, whereas prüpis eto. pertain to the mind (buddhi) '. 
On the face of it Vy. and all other commentators differ in the meaning they attach to präpéi 
since they illustrate it with a karmendriya, & faculty of ection, rather than a /Яймелдігіуа, a 
cognitive faculty. Thus e.g. Vy. ad loc.: prüptir anguly-agrendpt spréati candramasam ‘ The 
capacity of préptt implies that he is able to touch the moon with в mere finger-tip ’ (of. Vijfiana- 
bhikgu's Yogasärasangraha, ed. G. Jh&, Bombay, 1894, 55). Significantly the Sanskrit word 
prapti can mean ' reaching ’ as well as ‘knowing’. Analogously the Arabic zl, I in iteelf can 
mean ‘ reaching ’ as well as ‘ perceiving ’. 

23 (3l ٹیء ف‎ 42у Y, ss Al d "e asile Y. This seems to correspond to the perfection 
designated by yatra-kämävasäyitva. Cf. Gaudap&da's explication of the term, under SK, 
karika 28: brahmüdi-stamba-paryaniam yatra kämas tatraiviisya svecchayü sthänäsana-vihärän 
äcaratiti ° He achieves whatever he wishes, from (the world of) Brahma down to a ойшар of grasa, 
standing still being seated or moving about’. This interpretation of yaira-kümüvasüyilva 
possibly results from the amalgamation of two previous interpretations of this compound. 
(1) According to one of them it may have meant the ability to reach one's destination wherever 
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one wills it to be, (This acoords with the literal meaning of the compound.) (2) According to 
the other the epd. may have meant the fulfilment of one’s desires. (Cf. Vy.’s interpretation of the 
opd.: satya-sankalpata ‘ realization of one’s act of wishful imagination’; also cf. the apparent 
substitution of yatra-Lamavasdyiiva by yac ca kämävasdyitva іп Väcaspatimiéra’s Tativakaumudt 
on SK, k&rika 23, and by yat-kámas tad avasyait in Bhdgavaia Puräna, loo. cit.). The text used 
by al-Birüni seems to have adopted here the first and more plausible of the two interpretations. 
To. this corresponds in the parallel passage in India, Hyd., 52: А.А очу сы أنطواء المسافات‎ 
A LU! ‘the rolling up of the wide distance (in the plural in the Arabio) between oneself and 
(one’s) destination (in the plural in the Arabic)". (Possibly 4..L2]| should be placed after UL. ; 
it appears to qualify the latter word rather than 421211.) Al-Birünt may have read yàirá . . . and 
understood the whole opd. as referring to the capacity to annihilate (lit. : to roll up, or fold up) 
the wide distance between oneself and one's destination. 

9H UN а 1 بل هي‎ . . . 43 р CaS ‘ How (should it be possible for things) to make an 
impression upon him ... Indeed they obey his command”. This corresponds to the perfection 
designated таёта ‘ control’. СІ. Vy. ad loc.: vaditvam bhuta-bhautikesu vatibhavaty ауабуа4 
cänyesäm ‘ The capacity of ‘‘ Control " implies that he controls the elements and their derivatives 
as well as the fact that he is not controlled (lit. “ subdued ”, i.e. affected) by others’. Cf. also 
Bhoja ad loc. : sarvatra prabhavisnutà vaéitvam ; вағуйту eva bhūtāni awugamstodt (v.1. anurdgitvat) 
tad-ukiam nätikrämanti * “ Control ” implies prevailing everywhere, namely, the elements follow 
him (i.e. are subservient to him) and do not violate his dictates’. To this corresponds in the 
parallel passage in India, Hyd., 62: prolly es 5 M خضوع‎ ‘the humility and obedience of 
those over whom he rules towards him ’. 

=s askel, ЫЫ Je .وهو مقتدر‎ This corresponds to the perfection designated by ióiriva, 
* sovereignty '. Cf. its explication by Vy. ad loo.: tegüm prabhaväpyaya-vyühänäm iste ‘ He 18 
sovereign over the arising, dissolution and organization of the elements and their derivatives ? 
(cf. Tatvakaumudi on SK, kárik& 28). To this corresponds in the parallel passage in India, 
Hyd. 52: طلب‎ 45 al على‎ Er من‎ OS! ‘the capacity of ruling over any community he 
desires’. The Arabic term 4,5 ‘ community, group’ here may refer to bhuia in the sense of 
various lasses of beings. Cf. the characterization of the perfection of vaéitva as preserved in 
Paraficoti mupivar’s talapurána (= sthala-puräna) of Maturai (= Madurai) Temple (Paraficoti 
mupivar, Tiruvilaiyatarpuränam, ТОС ed., Appar Press, Madras, 1969, Patalam 33, verse 26, 
р. 244, IL 8-4): pücal avunar pu} vilañku pūta manitar mutal ulakum / ойсатайу enmaruntan 
тасата kkdjuas vacitiusamäm ° Vasitvam is the concept of bringing into subjugation the (whole) 
world beginning with the warring asuras, birds, animals, spirits, humans and the protectors (of 
the quarters), 1.ө. Indra eto.'. 

азе о ау АЛЬ |a. The possibility cannot be ruled out that this (rather than the previous 
phrase ... مانعە شىء 3 المرور‎ У ‘Nothing can hinder him from going ...’) represents the 
yatra-kimavasdya. Cf. Vy.s explication of the latter: yathd sankalpas tatha bhüta-prakriinám 
avasthanam “Тһе constituent causes (i.e. the three gunas) of the elements remain (avasthénam) 
as he wills’. Accordingly, the commentary used by al-BiriinI may have listed seven rather than 
eight perfections. Cf. Bh&v&ganeóa's explication of 4% in the sūtra as referring to seven 
perfections only: айға ca sütre präkämyam vihüya saplaiva siddhayo 'nimádity anena grMiah ; 
prikimyam tw tad-dharmanabhighdta-sabdena grhitam iti videsah ‘ The (following is) a peculiarity 
(viéesa). In this sūtra the expression animüdi refers to seven perfections only, through the 
exclusion of präkämya (== icchänabhighätah, non-obstruction of one's wishes). For the latter 
has (already) been referred to (in the sūtra) by the phrase fad-dharmänabhighätah (“ non- 
obstruction by the properties of the elements ”) °. 

Despite distinct similarities, the explication of the perfections in our Arabic text differs 
from the version іп Vy., and mutatis mutandis from the versions in other commentaries as woll 
as from the version m the parallel passage in India, Hyd., 52. The divergences between the 
various traditional versions are considerable. Thus both іп Gaudapäda on SK, kárikà 23, and 
in Bhoja on YS, sūtra 3.45, the number of the perfections is nine. This appears to have been 
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brought about by the accretion of garima (the capacity to become extremely heavy), possibly 
by an initial redundant duplication of mahima. Cf. M. Takakusu, La Sämkhya kûrika, étudiée 
à la lumière de sa version chinoise, BEFEO, 1904, 1009 (= transl. in Bulletins of the Department 
of Indian Philosophy, no. 1, Madras, 1933, 82). Bhoja ad loo. also differs from Vy. in his explica- 
tion of 4Яй ж (= téttrtva): éarfräntahkaraneévaraiva, ° complete control over the body and the 
internal organ (i.e. citta, the mind)’. Cf. YS, sūtra 3.38; cf. sūtra 4.4: nirmána-citlány asmita- 
müirüt ‘The constructed minds (accompanying the various bodies oreated by the gogî) arise 
from nothing but the sense of ego ' (cf. Vy. and V&c. ad loo.). The possibility cannot be ruled 
out that this explication corresponds to the sentence sl) 3) po 01 3 оң! OS, (“Не can 
appear in whatever form he desires ’) in our Arabio text. According to the traditional explanation 
an allusion to the list of eight perfections ocours already in Svetáévatara Upanisad 1.4. Specific 
individual perfections seem to be adumbrated already in Rgveda 1.136. Further development 
of the concept of such powers occurs in Chändogya Upanigad 8.2. The theme of the latter passage 
is later taken up by Brahmasütra 4.4.8-9, and further refined and systematized by Sankara 
ad loc. Cf. Bhagavata Purana 11.5. 

Non-ordinary psychic powers accruing to Buddhist ascetics (bhtkkhus), several of which are 
paralleled in the YS and its commentaries, are frequently referred to in the Pali canon by the 
terms abMiññä (= Sanskrit: abhijüa), ° extraordinary cognitive skills ', and iddhi. The latter is 
evidently cognate with Sanskrit (Vedio) rddhi ‘ prosperity, abundance, power’, and is not Pali 
for the Sanskrit siddhi (pace M. Ehade, Myths, dreams and mysteries, London, 1968, 88). The 
following parallels ocour in в typical descriptive list in the Sämaññaphalasutta, Digha-nikäya 
PTS, London, 1890, x, 78 et seq.; of. 212 et seq.). ... dttbhavam Hiro-bhävam, tiro-kuddam 
tiro-päkäram tiro-pabbatam asajjamano gacchati seyyathä рі üküse, pathaviyd m ummujja- 
nimmujjam karoti seyyathd pi udake, udake pi abhijjamäno gacchati seyyatha pi pathaviyam, 
üküse ті pallankena kamati seyyathä pi pakkM sakuno, ime pi candima-suriye evam mahiddhike 
evam mahänubhäve ратила parimasats parimajjati, уйта brahmalokä pi käyena va samoatteti ... 
so dibbdya sotadhatuyd visuddhäya atikkanta-mänusikäya ubho sadde sunáti, dibbe са manuse са 
ye düre ғам Ее са ... so para-satianam para-puggalanam cetasa celo paricca pajündti, sa-rdgam 
và citam sa-rdgam citan ti pajanäti, vita-rdgam và citam vita-rügam citan ti рајапан ... evam 
samahite сіне... pubbe-nivasdnussati-nandya citam abhintharait abhininnämet: ‘ (He)... becomes 
visible or invisible; untrammelled he goes through a wall or rampart or hill, as if through air; 
he dives into the earth and comes out of it, as if in water; he walks on water without sinking, 
as if on earth; he travels sitting oross-legged through the air, like a winged bird; even the 
moon and sun, во potent, so mighty though they be, does he touch and feel with his hand; 
he reaches іп the body right up to the heaven of Brahmé ... With that clear supernal auditory 
sense-faculty, which is superhuman, he hears sounds, both human and supernal, whether far 
or near... He mentally perceives the minds of other beings, of other men, and recognizes them— 
he recognizes the attached mind as being attached and the unattached mind as being unattached. 
... With his mind thus concentrated he applies and directs his mind to the recollection of his 
previous births ’. 

For further Buddhist parallels of various perfections see esp. Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa. 
Cf. E. Conze, Buddhist scriptures, Harmondsworth, 1959, 122 et seq.; Har Dayal, op. coit., 
118 et seq.; Louis de La Vallée Poussin, op. ait. 

#7 This seams to correspond to sthila ‘ the gross’, or bhata- ‘ element’ in sūtra 3.44 above 
(cf. sthüla-bhütani ° the (five) gross elements ’ in Sénkhyastitra 1.61). 

228 اء‎ ‘sky’ is occasionally used by al-Birüni to render 48440, ‘ ether, physical space ’. 
Cf. R, p. 181, 1.2; India, Hyd., p. 32, 1. 10. At times М, * air? is also used by him for the 
same purpose. Cf. R, p. 176, 1. 9. The Sanskrit word äkäéa (as well as its synonyms kha, vyoman, 
gagana) means both sky and ether (cf. D. H. H. Ingalls, Materials for the study of Navya-nydya 
logic, Cambridge, Massachusetta, 1951, 37). For al-Birünr's rendering of the term by slbi ‘ air’ 
of. Hermann Jacobi: ‘... &käéa ist also der Luftraum, die Luft, als verschieden vom Winde 
gedachte, 45440 ist der feinste allerfüllende Stoff ° (in his article ‘ Über tejas, ойум, äkäsa, speciell 
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in der Vaiéegika Philosophie’, Kleine Schriften, Part 2, Wiesbaden, 1970, 644). 

1% The Arabic — uy ‘incorporeal’ seems to correspond to grahana, ' apprehension’ 
or indriya-, ‘ the senses ”, in sūtra 8.47 (see below n. 248), which apparently stands in contrast to 
sthiila in sütra 3.44. Both sütras, 3.44 and 3.47, seems to refer back to sütra 2.18, where dréya, 
‘the world of objects °, is said to be constituted by the 5 аг, the elements, on the one hand, 
and by the indriyas, the senses (and the five faculties of action: the fonctions of voice, hands, 
feet, generation and excretion) on the other. For the Arabic phrase here of. afindriya іп 
Sünkhyasüira, sūtra 2.23: atindriyam indriyam bhrantandm adhisthanam (v.l. adhigfhdne) ‘ The 
senses are themselves supersensuous; mistaken persons identify them with their physical seats 
(namely, the sense of sight with the “ eye-ball " ete., of. Vijfiänabhikgu ad loo.) '. 

мо Of R, p. 183, 1. 6: 4e $30... عن المطعوم‎ ple из ‘ Whoever fasts (abstaming) from 
food ... sharpens his senses’ (BSOAS, ch. П, 526, last para. but one). For the Arabic phrase 
here of. ... indriya-siddhir afuddhi-kyayit ...‘... the dwindling away of the impurities whioh 
leads to the perfection of the senses . . .' in sūtra 2.43. 

311 The MS has lu, Our translation follows Ritter’s text which has L.L in spite of the faot 
that this reading is not considered by him as correct. Another possibility would be le, L5 which 
in this context would have approximately the same meaning. 

мз For the use of the Arabic term nU ‘impediments’ here cf. à... cb ‘the bodily 
impediments’, R, p. 176, L 8 (transl. BSOAS, ch. І, р. 823). Also of. R, p. 181, 1. 16 (transl. 
BSOAS, ch. IL, p. 525 and n. 104); India, Hyd., 61. Also cf. Vijfiànabhikgu under sūtra 2.43: 
asuddhir adharmas Himaso gunah saivanimüdi-dalter Gvarako matah * Impurity consists of demerit, 
namely, of the famas-constituent; it is considered to be an obstruction to the capacity (or 
potentiality) of the powers of anima eto.’. 

ма Of, sūtra 3.47: grahana-svarüpäsmitänvayärthavativa-samyamäd indriya-jayah ‘ From the 
application of Discipline to the proper character (i.e. nature) of perception, (its) inherence 
(1.e. pre-existence) in ego-awareness and (its) purposiveness there arises mastery over the senses ’. 
Deussen, however, translates: ‘Durch (Anwendung der) Allsucht auf Perception, Qualitat, 
Ichbewussteein, Abhängigkeit (von den Guna’s) und Zweckbestimmtheit (der Binnesorgane) 
erfolgt Beherrschung der Sinnesorgane '. This sūtra is paralleled by sūtra 3.44 above and seems 
to refer back to sütras 2.18 and 2.43. In translating sūtra 3.44 above the reading arthatva 
(instead of arthavativa), suggested by the Arabic text, was proposed (seo n. 221 above). On the 
other hand, the extant reading athavative is in consonance with bhogäpavargärtham in sūtra 2.18 : 
prakasa-kriyd-sthitt-Hlam bhütendriyätmakam bhogapavargartham dréyam * (The world of objects) 
seen (i.e. prakrti) consists of the elements (on the one hand) and the senses (on the other); it 
possesses the characteristics of illumination (by virtue of sattva), activity (by virtue of rajas) 
and inertia (by virtue of tamas); and it has experience and emancipation as its purpose’. Cf. also 
sütra 2.21. Бог the term arthaeativa itself of. Yultidipikd on SK, kërikä 17. For the term 
grahana here as referring to perception of. grahya in sütra 3.21. (In sütra 1.41 the term seems 
to refer to knowing in general). For our interpretation of anvaya here of. the tenet regarding the 
evolution of the senses from ahamkära (the principle of asmitd) in SK, k&rikà 24, and the 
Bühkhya sat-karya theory of causation, claiming that the effect is of the same essence as the 
cause, namely, the effect pre-existe, or is inherent, in its cause (SK, kürik& 9). 

на cS), lit.: ‘but’. 

M5 This corresponds to vikarana-bhavah ‘ extra-sensory perception ° (lit. : ‘ existence or state 
of being without the instruments of perception, ie. the sense-faoultiea '; of. vikaramatvam in 
Brahmastira 2.1.31) in sūtra 3.48. The sūtra reads: tato mano-javitvam (v.l. javatvem) vikarana- 
bhävah pradhana-jayas ca ‘ Therefrom result (also) swiftness of the mind, extra-sensory perception 
and mastery over prakrii '. (Pradhäna is в synonym of prakrii, Nature, Primordial Matter.) 
Cf. also Vy. ad loo.: videhinüm indriyänäm abhipreta-desa-kala-visaylpekgo vriti-ldbho vikarana- 
bhävah ‘ Extra-sensory perception consists in accomplishing the function of the senses with 
regard to (any) desired place, time or object independently of the body ’. In translating mano- 
javitvam we follow Deussen, in spite of Vy.’s interpretation of this compound: káyasyünuttamo 
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gati-läbhah ° the attainment by the body of an unexcelled (speed of) movement (comparable to 
that of the mind)’. Vy. may have been misled by an irrelevant common usage of this expression. 
Both the ides and its.expression are Rgvedio in origin {see Н. Grasamann, Wörterbuch zum 
Rigveda, s.v. mano-jü; cf. also 142 Upanigad.4, Mundaka Upanigad 1.2.4). Cf. the English 
expression ‘ quick as thought’. Vy.'s interpretation may probably be taken to imply that the 
expression in question in the sütra refers to efficiency in the functioning of the karmendriyas, 
the faculties of action, such as account for the movement of hands and feet eto. For Buddhist 
parallels cf, e.g. mano-java-gamana, ‘ movement which is as swift as the mind’ in Vasubandhu'a 
Abhidharmakoéa, 7.48a—b (transl. Louis de La Vallée Poussin, Paris, 1925, p. 113, n. 2). Cf. also 
Louis de La Vallée Pousain, art. ctt., 240. 

#8 The expression Jy القوی القلث‎ is used by al-Birtin! to render the concept of the three 
gunas. Cf. e.g. R, p. 172, L 7. 

м? For а parallel to this characterization of the three gunas gee R, p. 181, IL 7-8 (cf. transl. 
BSOAS, ch. IL, 595), where rajas is, however, referred to as جنس الواسطة .; وج‎ ‘ the inter. 
mediary mixed class ’. 

M8 Of. pradhäna-jayah ' mastery over prakrh ° in sütra 3.48 (see n. 245 above). Cf. also 
Vy. ad loo.: earva-prakrüi-viküra-vaévam pradhäna-jaya it ‘Mastery over prakrii consists in 
controlling all modifications of prakrti ’. 

249 A is rendered by ‘ the soul’. An alternative reading is „АЙ ‘ the breath '. 

350 The word is partly illegible. Ritter suggests the reading 1t.»-,, ‘ and then ’, which makes 

‚ sense but is not quite in keeping with the MS. 

mous. Of R, p.177, L2 seq: jé وتفاصيل‎ "aiu, Li بالثلاثة المذ كورة‎ ыу! өз 

‘ معطية sel‏ فإذا تجاوزها الى ohja ШАМАН‏ الاشياء ШШ! d dan 9 TIT‏ الثانية 
(Le. the first degree) (consists in) the apprehension of the three above-mentioned (Le. the 44 P‏ 
knowing, the known, and the knower) qua names, attributes, and details whioh do not con-‏ 
stitute definitions. When he transcends it, (reaching) deffnitions which turn the particulars of‏ 
things into universals, he achieves a second degree’ (of. BSOAS, ch. І, 324). An alternative‏ 
rendering of lasis in the passage under consideration would be: ‘ according to their hmits '.‏ 

m ZIS — lit. © general ”. 

юз Of, YS, sūtra 3.49: sativa-purusdnyatd-khyati-matrasys sarva-bhdvddhisthatyivam sarva- 
jfdirivam ca, ‘ From the application of Disatpline to the full discernment between sativa (in this 
context: е buddhi, “ intellect ") and the purusa (self) there arise supremacy over all states 
of existence and omniscienoe ° (for the syntactio structure of this sūtra and the uso of the genitive 
of. YS, sütra 3.10). Also of. Vy. ad loo.: mirdhüia-rajas-lamo-malasya buddhi-sativasya pare 
vaisaradye parasyam vaéibüra-samjnüyüm vartamänasya sativa-purusanyata-khyüli-matra-rüpa- 
pratisthasya sarva-bhävädhisthätrtoam, earväimano gund vyavasiya-vyavaseyaimakdh sváminam 
kseira-jlam praty aáega-dréyütmaivenopatigthanta tty arthah ‘ He who is grounded in only the full 
discernment into the difference between the save and the self, and who is in the higher con- 
sciousness of being master in the higher clearness, and who has the sativa of his thinking-substance 
cleansed from the defllement of rajas and tamas ig one who has authority over all states-of- 
existence. The aspects (guna) which are the essence of all things, which have both the determina- 
tions and the objects-of-determinations as their essence, present themselves as being the essence 
of the objeot-of-sight in its totality to their Owner, the Soul (kgetra-jfia) ° (tr. Woods). Al-Biriini’s 
Arabie sentence here may reflect sativa-purusanyatakhyan-mdirasya іп sūtra 3.49 above. For 
OUI * the body ’ referred to іп the Arabio text, but not in the sūtra, cf. the expression kgetra-jña 
in Vy. ad loc. above. The term ksetra (lit. ° field’) in such context is traditionally interpreted 
as referring to the body, namely the field of the working of the soul. “ОҒ. Kalidisa’s Kumära- 
sambhava (Bombay ed.) 6.77: yogino yam vicinvantt ksetrabhyantara-vartinam ‘that which 
yogis discern as residing in the body”. Also cf. Bhagavadgita 13.1, 2, 34. The Arabio J 5125 
„ЗАЛ ‘things obey (the ascetio) ’ corresponds to sarva-bhdeddhisthdtrivam in ‘the sūtra; and 
LUS احاطه‎ lue , Бәле lus ‘he (can) know them by their definitions: and (can) grasp 
them in a universal (manner) '—to sarvajnatrivam in the eütra. 
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254 GNI. Cf. оа oa (R, р. 178, L 6), ‘a devoted activity ’, or alternatively, if 
read а o JI Ji ‘an воб conducive to liberation’. (СЕ 880.48, ch. I, p.319, n. 162.) 
Also of. Ё, 170-1: Jul الأمر وجدت‎ ele منه كترك الفعل فاذا‎ puis منه كالفعل‎ pe فاما العمل‎ 
Une UAM P الملم‎ de ЈА فقد اشتمل هذا‎ . . . «agua ca иш шы 
activity (Jaki), and another part is as it wero desisting from activity. If you grasp this matter 
you will find that it includes knowledge (Jw) . . . This activity (Eill) comprises both knowledge 
and n (Jae) ° (cf. BSOAS, ch. І, 313-14). 

385 > in the singular in Arabio. 

355 Arabic ә Дл, which is derived from the same root as re rendered above by ‘ knowledge '. 

237 The MS followed by Ritter has sul, We propose the reading l42L5] у. 

388 Apparently the rejection of the cognition is meant. 

29 Of, YS, sūtra 3.50: tad-vairagyid api doga-bija-ksaye kaivalyam ‘In consequence of 
detachment from (either: from the perfections mentioned in sütra 3.40, or: the full discernment 
between the sativa, i.e. the buddhi, and the purusa), when the seeds of the defects have dwindled 
away, kaivalya (autonomy, independence of the purusa) comes about’. The term dosa here is 
apparently synonymous with klesa (of. e.g. Gautama’s Nyüyasüira, ed. W. Ruben, 18.2; of. also 
Pali dosa, e.g. Samafifiaphalasutta (section 91), Digha-nikäya, 1, PTS, London, 1880, 80. For 
Меба see YS, sūtra 2.3. Cf. E. Lamotte, ‘ Passions and impregnations of the passions in 
Buddhism ', Fest. I. B. Horner, Dordrecht, 1974, 91 et seq. On the meaning of the term kaivalya 
see Т. Gelblum, ‘ S&mkhya and Sartre’, Journal of Indian Philosophy, 1, 1, 1970, 77 et seq. The 
Arabio L iy ‘ its rejection ° may correspond to fad-vairágydt in the sūtra. А1-БігіпГв explanation 
of this passage is based on conceptions current in Arabio Aristotelianism. The sentence 
Leay Well معرفة دثور تلك المعلويات وتلاشما‎ e LB * For knowledge is the cognition of the 
perishing and destruction of these cognita followed up by its rejection’ may be related to some 
extent to Vy. on sūtra 8.50: tada svarüpa-pratisthä citi-saktir eva purusa iti ‘Then the self 
(purusa) is nothing but pure consciousness (lit. : the faculty of.consciousness) grounded in its 
own nature’. 

10 Glorifying m it’ may refer either to what is deemed knowledge, or alternatively to 
* liberation '. 

151 © [ta ’ may refer either to what is deemed knowledge, or alternatively to ‘ liberation '. 

ма The Arabio has KALI ‘ the angels”. This term is used by al-Birün! to render the Sanskrit 
deväh * gods’. C£. e.g. R, p. 178, L 2. 

23 In Arabio Z, an Islamio name for Paradise. 

з Ritter reads 42. The MS has 21,5. We propose the reading ize. 

#5 Үл the singular in the Arabic. 

*" Of, ҮЗ, sūtra 3.51: athAny-upanimantrane sañga-smayäkaranam punar anista-prasangat 
* At the invitation by those-in-high-places (i.e. the gods, of. Vy. ad loo.) (the yogl should) avoid 
attachment and pride, for this would inevitably involve the recurrence of undesirable con- 
sequences’. The term stháni is explained by Vy. and other commentaries as involving a reference 
to the gods (devas). Evidently the term is derived from sama in the sense of ‘ position, status, 
rank, office’. Hence sthänf literally means ‘ (high) office-bearer'. Cf. Mairi' Upanisad 1.4: 

. sthändd apasaranam surüsüm ‘... the departure of (individual) gods from (their respective 
station (sthána), Le. functional post, category or role; of. Kausitaki Upanisad 1.2)’. The concept 
of sthäna may.be further elucidated by referring to Sankara on Brahmasüira 1.8.98: sthdna- 
viéesa-sambandha-nimitldé cendradi-éabdah sendpaty-idt-sabdavat, tataá са yo yas tat tat sthánam 
adhirohati sa sa $ndrüdi-éabdair abhidhiyata sti * In fact (са) a word such as indra haa as ita ground 
for application (the.condition or contingent quality of) being related to a specific office (sthäna) 
just as (ів the case of) the word “ Commander-in-Chief ". Hence it is the individual who occupies 
the specifio office that is denoted by the word indra eto.. (For. the meaning of nimita in this 
passage of. the term pravriti-nimitta discussed in B. K. Matilal’s Epistemology, logic and grammar 
in Indian philosophical analysis, The Hague, 1971, 30 et seq.) The term sthana is also synonymous 
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with vasats which is the name of a special loka according to followers of the Puranas. (Cf. Муйуа- 
koda, 8.v. sthanam.) š 

The word upanimanirana іп the sūtra, which means ‘invitation ’, also connotes ' inducing 
to come near, seeking to attract, coaxing, alluring’. Cf. upamantrayaie ° entices (sexually) ' in 
Chandogya Upanisad 6.8.1: yosd vava, gautama, agmih ; ісзуй upastha eva sami; yad upamanira- 
yate sa dhümab; yontr arcib; yad aniah karoti te ’agdrah; abhinandä viephuliagah ° Woman, 
verily, O Gautama, is the (sacrificial) fire. Her lap is the kindling wood; what invites (i.e. entices} 
is the smoke, the vulva the flame; what one inserts is the coals; the pleasures are the sparks '. 
For the term saga cf. ite use in a physical sense (‘ adhesion ’) in sūtra 3.89. Räjendreläla Mitre 
renders this term in sütra 3.51 by ‘ association’ (‘ Avoidance should be made of association 
with, and encouragement of, celestial temptations, from apprehension of evil recurring °’). The 
choice of this partioular meaning of sañga is implausible, since it would be contradicted by sütras 
8.82: ... siddha-daréanam ‘... (the perfection of) holding visible converse with the siddhas', 
and especially sūtra 2.44: ... sgta-devatd-samprayogah ‘. . . (the perfection of) communion with 
the chosen deity ”. 

The term amaya ' pride, arrogance’ in the sūtra is paralleled by the Arabic re, ssl, LS 
and My yx. The term upenimantrana, ‘invitation, call io attraot'—by the Arabic 3ye)! ; the 
term sthint—by the Arabic Isl; and anista-prasangat—by the Arabio رتبته واختلفت‎ cat 
aile ‘he may suffer a setback as far as his degree is concerned, and his promise (ог vow) may be 
broken”. Also of. Vy. ad loc.: taira madhumatim bhümsim saksdtkurvato brähmanasya sthänino 
deväh sattva-suddhim anupatyantah sthänair wparimantrayante bhor thasyatim iha ramyatäm. 
kamaniyo “уат bhogah, kamaniyeyam kanyd, rasäyanam sdam jarä-mriyum büdhate, vathayasan. 
idam уйпат, ami kalpa-drumah, punya mandäkini, siddhà таһағғауаһ, utama anuküla apsarasah, 
divye éroira-caksusi, vajropamah kayah, sva-guaath sarvam idam upärjitam dyusmata, pratipadya- 
tim idam aksayam ajaram amara-sthdnam devänäm priyam iti ° The purity of the sattva in that 
Brahman among these (four) who has directly experienced the (second) Honeyed (madhumatt) 
Stage is observed by those-in-high-places, the gods. With their high-places they invite him. 
“ Sir, will you sit here ? Will you rest here ? This pleasure might prove attractive. This maider 
might prove attractive. This elixir checks old age and death. This chariot passes through air. 
Yonder are the Wishing Trees; the Stream-of-heaven (mandakini) confers blessedness; the 
sages are perfected ; the nymphs are incomparable and nct prudish. Eyes and ears (will become 
supernal; the body like diamond. In consequence of your peouliar virtues, Venerable Bir, all 
these things have been won by you. Have entrance to this high-place which is unfading and 
ageless and deathless and dear to the gods ” ' (tr. Woods). It may be relevant to note in this 
context that ‘lust after women’ (LL ع‎ ИШ!) is also an example used in al-Birani’s Arabic 
text (В, 178, last line) to exemplify ‘ the attachments’ (ХАЙ), a term corresponding to the 
particularly deep-seated ‘ affliction’ (klesa) known as abhiniveda (lit. 'olinging?); of. YS, 
sütre 2.9 (according to Bhoja’s version): svarasa-vaht viduso °рі tanv-anubandho ‘bhinivesah 
* Olinging, which consists in being attached to the body, persists by force of one's own impulse 
even in the learned ’. 

ват Lidl (o Lo. One of the meanings of this expression is ‘ master of the world’. 

ме In Arabio [+ which literally means ‘likeness’. 

399 This simile is paralleled to some extent in Vy. оп sütra 3.51 (see n. 273 below). Cf. also 
Vy. on sūtra 2.38. Cf. also Manu 12.76, where kumbhipaka ‘ being burned (or boiled, roasted) 
in a jar’ is mentioned in a list of tormenta which characterize the hells (naraka). 

зто LL]. The MS has | JI, Ritter reads Ч. with а question mark. The reading LAIT “instrument? 
is also possible. For the reading LA! of. R., p. 178, L 3 from foot; p. 180, L 10. 

#1 The MS followed by Ritter has 21.1. We propose the emendation re. Cf. Fakihat 
al- Bustán, 891: والشجرة‎ ph all “Jbl من‎ ГЫ. Also cf. the expression dharma-meghah samadhih, 
‘ the concentration known as the cloud of merit’ in YS, sūtra 4.29. Cf. E. Senart, ‘ Bouddhisme 
et Yoga’, Revue de P Histoire des Religions, xxt, 1900, 353. 


m o: ‘so as to’. 
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17 СІ, Vy. on YS, sütra 3.51: evam abhidhiyamanah safga-dosün bhdvayed ghoresu samed- 
rüngüresu pacyamdnena тауа janana-marandndhakare viparivariamánena kathañoid dsdditah 
kleda-timira-vináéo yoga-pradipah ; tasya caite trsna-yonayo visaya-vayaval praiipaksüh; sa khalv 
aham labdhalokah katham anayi visaya-mrga-irsmagü väñcilas tasyaiva punah pradiplasya 
samsiragner dimainam indhanikurydm iti svasti vah svapnopamebhyah krpana-jana-prarthaniyebhyo 
visayebhya Чі ° Thus addressed let him ponder upon the defects of pleasure. “ Baked upon the 
horrible coals of the round-of-births, and writhing in the darkness of birth and of death, I have 
hardly found the lamp of yoga which makes an end to the obscurations of the hindrances. And 
of this (lamp) the lust-born guste of sensual things are enemies. How then could it be that 
I who have seen its light could be led astray by these things of sense, a mere mirage, and make 
of myself fuel for that same fire of the round-of-rebirths as it flares up again? Fare ye well! 
Sensual things (deceitful) as dreams and to be craved by vile folk!” (tr, Woods, 286). Also 
cf. Bhoja ad loo. 

34 For the expression yet! dal ef. above В, p. 189, L 2. 

#5 This passage in the Arabio reflects sūtra 3.52: kganatat-kramayoh samyamäd vwekajam 
jfiánam ‘From the application of Discipline to moments and their sequence there arises know- 
ledge generated by discrimination '. Especially cf. Vy. ad loo. : tasmad vartamäna evaikah ksano 
па purvottara-ksandh sanis iasman паз tat-samähärah. ye tu bhüta-bhävinah ksanäs te 
parinämänvitä vyükhyeyüb. tenaikena Lsanena krisno lokah parinämam anubhavati, tat-ksano- 
paraqhah khalo ami dharmäh. tayoh ksana-tat-kramayoh samyamat tayoh sákgütkaranam. tatas 
ca vivekajam jdnam prüdurbhavati.—' Thus in the present there is a single moment and there 
are no earlier or later moments. Therefore there is no combination of them. But those momenta 
which are past and future are to be explained as inherent in the mutations. Accordingly the 
whole world passes through a mutation in any single moment. So all those external-aspeota 
of the world are relative to this present moment. By constraint (samyama) upon moments and 
their sequence both are directly perceived. And ав в result of this, the (intuitive) knowledge 
proceedings from discrimination comes about’ (tr. Woods). 

#6 The М8, followed by Ritter, has «3. ‘Thereby’ renders іп Q 64 4 and m the Ans. 43 
It is possible that 4.3 should be emended to u. 

57! Of. sûtra 3.53: jäti-laksana-deéair anyatdnavacchedit tulyayos tatah pratipattih ‘ Therefrom 
results (the capacity) to discern two (things which аге) so similar that their difference with regard 
to (their) genus, (their) individual characteristic and (their) location cannot be determined '. 
The Arabic i+, ° genus ’, corresponds to ја in the sūtra; (aw من‎ УІ الفاصلة بعض‎ oll 
‘the characteristics which distinguish one thing from another'—to lakgana in the sūtra; 
وجهاته‎ 4x25 у GLK. ‘its place, its situation and ite direction '—to deda in the sūtra. 

me oz, which sometimes may mean ‘metaphor’ seems to have been chosen by al-Bfrini 
here because of its etymology : ‘ croasing’. It may be relevant to note that jl may also mean 
‘bridge’. The term jle corresponds to taraka ‘ deliverer’, lit.: ‘cauang to cross over’ in 
YS, stitra 3.54 (see below). Cf. the expression tirthankara, lit. * maker of в crossing (or ford) " in 
Jaina terminology used for referring io a saint. Also of. India, Hyd., 395: hy об ar UE 
الكوا كب‎ Ul, e d وحصلوا‎ Ul جازوا شر‎ ris rp ы ED Jl وهو‎ Oy اسم مشتق من‎ 
بالدوران‎ ЫЛ pal e АП of then (i.e. the stars and the saints ahining among them alike) 
are named fära, which name is derived from tarana, namely, a crossing (2.41) and a ford 
(0). As for those (saints)—on account (reading +y instead of ls) of their having crossed 
over beyond the evil of the world and achieved thereby felicity ( e) ; and as for the stars—on 
account of their crossing through the sky m a ciroular motion’. (Sachau wrongly renders pu 
here by ' the ides is that . . ..—Sachau, п, 64.) 

7? Ritter's reading е has been accepted іп spite of the fact that the MS permits also 
other readmgs. Cf. sally Ji “а crossing and a ford’ in India quoted in the preceding note. 
Both jll and «rl seem to refer to táraka, ‘ deliverer °, in sūtra 3.54. Also of. V&o. under sūtra 
3.54: samedra-sigarit iärayalits lärakam ° It is called “ the deliverer " because it delivers from 
(lit. “ takes across”) the ocean of the round-of-rebirths'. A different derivation, from türaka, 
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* регіапип to the star’ (whose light precedes that of the sun-rise) seems to be suggested in 
Bhoja on sütra 3.88. 

150 ДУ is Ritter's reading adopted Љу us because of the passage in R, p. 191, 1.1. The 
MS has there WS} Loi yl qr This may be rendered: * It is the universal humours ?. 

151 Cf. sūtra 3:54: tarakam sarva-visayam sarvatha-visayam akramam celi vivekajam jñänam 
* The knowledge generated by discrimination (which knowledge is referred to in sūtra 8.52 above) 
18 (called) “ Deliverer ”, has as its object everything in every respect, and is simultaneous (lit. : 18 
bereft of sequence) ’. The term täraka in the sūtra is pa-alleled by АЛ, jll in the Arabic 
version; ‘sarve-vigayam—by ol S sl ما لطف‎ (е^, “sarvathä-visayam—by LISI- الاحاطة‎ 
754-і, “ale (sarvathd has the meaning ‘entirely, completely '-as well’ aa ‘in every way’); 
akramam—by 41, fe 

#35, generally means ‘ pearl’. The usual word fcr ‘substance’ 18 jm. Of. above В, 
p. 192, L 12. 

заз The MS appears to have ӘУУІ rather than фу! which oocurs in Ritters text. Cf. e.g. В, 
p.181, L. 2-3, 7-8; R, p. 191, 1.7. АІ-Бігдпі regularly employs the words J'Y الثلاث‎ (s yall 
‘the three primary forces 'to render the notion of the three gunas, ‘ constitutive qualities ’. 
Cf. also India, Hyd., 30 and 336. 

зы Cf. sūtra 3:55: saitva-purusayoh éuddhi-sümye. kaivalyam ‘ Kaivalya (“ autonomy, in- 
dependence, liberation ") comes about when sativa (Le. cita, “ the mind ") and the self are equally 
purified ’ (of. YS, sütra 4.33). “АЛ” the soul’ corresponds to purusa in the sūtra (of. R, p. 170, 
L8; p.177, L 19; cf. India, Hyd., 90: Хун Xll Фу) "They call the soul “ риғиға”?); 
and ill * the heart '—to sativa (i.e. citta, ‘ the mind ', a synonym of buddhi and manas) in the 
sūtra (of. R, p. 177, 1. 10; p. 188, 1. 20; and of. India, Hyd., p. 88, L 12). Also cf. Vy. ad loo. : 
yada nirdhilta-rajas-tamo-malam buddhi-sativam ... ' Whan the sativa of the mind has been 
cleansed of the defilement of rajas and tamas . . .'. 

заз GLK- which ocours in-the MS. Ritter has the incorrect reading 2/41. Tho meanings of 
ИИИ and 5141 are identical. 


HOOKER'S EXPENSES IN SIKKIM: 
AN EARLY LEPCHA TEXT 


By R. K. SPRIGG 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


Some years ago I received from the India Office Library a xerox copy of & 
short document found at Kew among the papers of Bir Joseph Hooker, with an 
inquiry as to whether ib was a permit for him to travel in Siklim for the 
botanical research described m his. Himalayan Journals (1854/1905). I knew 
enough Lepcha to be able to report to.the India Office Library that the 42 lines 
of Lepcha script (romanized and translated at (IT) below) were some sort of 
statement of accounts in East India Company rupees (kum-pd-nyt kém tsu ; 
line 1);! but I was not able to arrive at the sense of the text in detail until 
my present stay in Kalimpong again put me in touch with Lepchas, especially 
Mr. А. Foning, of the Kalimpong Lepcha Association, whose help it is a pleasure 
to acknowledge. 

In translating the text I also had. some help from Hooker himself, once 
I had found the relevant pages in Himalayan Journals (1905, 196-261). 
À particular difficulty in the Lepcha text that Hooker made.it possible for me 
to solve is the word sháng-kup (line 35); the context reads: líng-com díng-pán 
dš sháng-kup záng-gri nón-bo ká kém nyat to-lop bi, for which my preliminary 
translation was * (when) the Lingchom Captain came, gave two rupees wages 
to the sháng-kup who went to Jongri'. The Lingchom Captain is referred to 
by Hooker as ‘the Kajee of Lingcham’. The lexical item -kup has its usual 
meaning ' child ' or ‘ boy ^; but none of the entries in Mainwaring, 1898, under 
shäng, the commonest of which is ‘ firewood ’, fits the context. I was, however, 
aware that the Tibetan loan-word cho '(religious) book’ (Tib. chos) was 


sometimes rendered as sho in Lepcha ; .во it occurred to me that sháng might 


be a phonetic spelling for cháng (or chóng) ‘ beer’ (Tib. chang); and Hooker 
confirmed my guess in the passage ‘. .. my.friend the Kajee . . . was constantly 
followed by a lad, carrying a bamboo of Murwa beer. slung round his neck, 
with which he kept himself always groggy ' (1905, 199). 

A further difficulty in the text came from the short clause da je bá (line 31), 
which at first sight seemed to me to mean ‘ when (he) drank a lake’, taking 
the honorific verb je (Tib. bzhes) to refer to Hooker; but, after reading the 
passage in which he described his visit to the Chojo lake, I had cause to change 
my syntactic analysis: “©... the lake lies buried in a deep forest... . Taking a 
rupee from me, the priest then waved his arm aloft, and pretended to throw 
the money into the water, .. . shrieking at the top of his voice to the Dryad 
who claims these woods and -waters as his own’ (256). As the Lepcha text 
succinctly puts it: kém kát nóng, ‘one rupee went’ (line 31). The Lepcha 
author of the text has, therefore, used the honorific verb je as a token of respect 


11 have used Ше! Main waring кузен of romanization for all Lepcha examples, including 

those from Mainwaring. 1 1898, in which' Grünwedel, his editor, uses & competing system, but 

with the following modifications : (i) for Mainwaring's ch-ıand chA-, c-.and ch- respectively, 

consistently with ts- and tsh-; (ii) for Mainwaring’s syllable-initial vowel letters а-, 6-, i-, eto., 

'a- Калы, *-, eto, consistently with ka-, khá-, gi-, and all other members of.the syllable- initial 
; consequently for Mainwaring’ 1 ау -, Which is misleadingly -disyllabic in appearance, 'y- ; 

“D for Mainwaring’ в ol rn, which he did not romanize (1876, б), 4. 

For Nepali my romanization fo = Turner, 1931, апа for Tibetan it ollows уйе, 1959. 
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for the ‘Dryad’ (Lep. damit ‘nymph’, Mainwaring, 1898, 166), not fcr 
Hooker; and da je bá should be rendered as ‘ when the lake consumed (it) ’ 
or ‘ when the lake accepted (it) ".? 

The Lepcha text covers these and other such transactions during the period 
15 December 1848 to 19 January 1849, while Hooker was travelling from a 
11,000-foot pass over the Singalila ridge on the Nepal-Sikkim frontier back to 
his base at Darjeeling, with his party of 19, including a small Nepalese military 
escort under а havildar (line 6; Hooker, 1905, 195). 

The interest of the Hooker text arises not from the financial details of the 
journey but from the light it sheds on the status of Lepcha as a written language 
in the middle of the last century, and on Lepcha orthography at that time, and, 
therefore, indirectly, on the phonology of the Lepcha language.? 

The Hooker text can be precisely dated to the year 1849, which makes it 
comparable in age to the two dozen or во Lepcha books that B. H. Hodgson, 
Hooker's host during his stay in Darjeeling (1905, 83), was at that time 
collecting; these books now form part of the Hodgson Collection at the India 
Office Library, contained in volumes 77-80. One of the books bears the date 
[Vikram] sambat 1903 (д.р. 1847). At much the same time but on the other 
side of Darjeeling, the Tukvar spur, two Christian missionaries, Start and 
Niebel, had begun publishing in Lepcha, their first publication, in 1845, being 
a lithographed edition of St. Matthew’s Gospel. This was followed, in 1849, 
the year of the Hooker text, by Genesis and part of Exodus, and by St. John's 
Gospel, both books printed in Calcutta by the Baptist Mission Press. These 
three facts, the use of Lepcha for the account of Hooker's expenses, the Lepcka 
books collected by Hodgson, almost all of them in the Lepcha script, and 
Start and Niebel's having thought it worth their while to publish, and even 
print, in Lepcha, combine to suggest that Lepcha as a written language must 
have been in fairly widespread use in the Darjeeling area at that time. 

The importance of the spelling used by the anonymous author of the 
Hooker text is due to the fact that, like the Lepcha books in the Hodgson 
Collection, it precedes the more widely known spelling of Mainwaring, 1876 
and 1898. The difference between Mainwaring's spelling and that of the pre- 
Mainwaring period is wide enough to lead me to suspect that he may have ` 
deliberately departed in some respects from an earlier tradition. There is no 
doubt that he tried to make a change in the Lepcha script, quite a useful one, 
in fact: “I have introduced a sign (which the Lepchas, who have been taught 
it, have at once adopted) to render the letters when bearing these pronunciations 
[a hard rolling trill’, ‘an aspirated trill’, and ‘the sound of dr'] easily 
distinguishable. A dot under the letter effects this, thus 

Kra Hra Ra. 


з Mr. Foning, however, takes je to refer to Hooker. and to mean ‘saw ’ or ‘ visited ’, in this 
pesage ar and in lineg 17 and 34, as an extension of the sense of je beyond the gloss given in 

nwaring, 1898: ‘eat or drink, receive, accept, accept offerings, said of rum [god] ' ; of. Tb. 
bzhes ‘ take, receive, accept; ... especially at meals, tc take, to eat’ (Jäschke, 1881/1934). 

3 Beaides Lepcha only two out of the many Tibeto-Burman languages spoken іп the Nepal- 
Sikkim Himalaya have developed writing, and scripts of their own, Limbu and Newari. For 
Limbu see Sprigg, 1959, for Newari of. Sprigg to appear, (©) and for Lepoha, Sprigg to appear, (5). 
According to one tradition, recorded in Быт. 1894 1894, the 8rd Maharajah of ано ikkim, Chacor 
Namgyal (1700-17), devised a script for his Lepcha Не е (18); а Lepcha tradition, however, 
ascribes the script to a Lepoha, Men Salong, minister of a Lepcha king, Turve Pano, 
с. 1400 (Biiger, 1067, 27). The two itions are not necessarily completely in conflict: the 
3rd Maharajah might have delegated the responsibility for the soript to a native speaker of the 
language, possibly Thikung Men Salong, who loyally gave the credit for his work to his royal 
master. 
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Lepchas sometimes give these pronunciations to words that ought not to 
possess them, the following of this error ought to be guarded against” (1876, 11). 
He was also criticel of Lepcha pronunciation and spelling: ‘the Lepchas are 
apt to pronounce this letter |9071 as u, and hence when writing, to confound 
it with 74, this error should be avoided, and corrected in the Lepchas ’ (1876, 9); 
indeed, he was prepared to go further, and make changes in Lepcha pro- 
nunciation: ‘Wa, should be pronounced with the full rounded sound of the 
English W ;* *It is not pronounced so generally by the Lepchas, but should 
be taught so ' (1876, 8). It therefore seems to me not improbable that he should 
have tried to improve on the spelling of older traditional works such as ta-she 
súng, which he is known to have used in compiling his dictionary (Grünwedel 
in Mainwaring, 1898, IT). 

Griinwedel, as editor of the Dictionary (Mainwaring, 1898), followed his 
author's usage in the main, but not uncritically: “I sought in vain for any 
attempt at arranging the matter according to etymological principles. Nearly 
all the various spellings represented by the native manuscripts, nearly all the 
differently written prefixes and their combinations had been incorporated 
in extenso, ...' (ІП). The influence of the * etymological principles ’ is to be 
seen in such remarks of Grünwedel's as: *...in certain cases a difference arose 
between the assumed authority of orthography (the Bible translations) and the 
etymology.... The question whether to write ya, ye, e во well known to all 
students of modern Indian manuscripts was decided according to etymology ; 
I wrote nyan causative of ngán, nyan from T. nyan(-ba) ; but nyen milk: all 
three roots are written nyan (or even nydn) and nyen in ta-she-sting Mscpts. 
promiscuously, etc. etc.’ (IV). It seems to me а pity that Grünwedel should 
have treated the orthography of the Bible translations as more authoritative 
than that of Buddhist books written in conformity with an older orthographic 
tradition. He even ignores some of the spellings to be found in the 15 lines of 
Lepcha script from the Berlin manuscript of the ta-she súng that he himself 
gives as an example of his method (XIT), e.g. (Berlin-manuscript spelling at (i), 
Griinwedel’s at (ii)) 


(i) bi, li, ths, dt, mik, tt, thik, 


(ii) bí, byt (byt, 256), H, thi, dt, de, mik, уй, thik (thik, 272) (cf. also section IL A 
below). 


There is, therefore, a possibility that Mainwaring and Griinwedel may have 
given a somewhat misleading impression of Lepcha phonology to specialists in 
Sino-Tibetan comparison and reconstruction, who usually know Lepcha only 
through the orthography of Mamwaring, 1876, and Mainwaring, 1898.5 I have 
therefore taken the opportunity of making an inquiry into the symbolization 
of certain Lepcha vowel units in the short Hooker text, dating back to the 


4 Mainwaring’s attitude towards ha was influenced by his conviction that it was ‘ the 
oldest language extant’, ‘ pre-eminently an Ursprache’, and ‘ unquestionably far anterior to 
the Hebrew or Sanskrit’ (1876, xx). His ‘system’ of ‘ the rudimental power of letters’ led 
him to com a number of Lepoha words with supposed cognates іп Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, 
Gothic, and English, e shi re the sight, scire to know, to ken (compare Goth. kann, Tib. kAyen, 
Lep. khyen to know, an Lep. ko to comprehend, to be ounning); (whence also, English can, 
Lep. khu to be able’ (1876, gu ; and ‘take examples of 4 in the pronouns (the pronouns, 
primitively, re apro the First Bei Lep. hó thou (the Being); Lep. hu, Sax. and Eng. he 
(the Being); ; hu-sa hu-s (of iy RE. and Eng. his (the Being’s); Inflection, Lep. hum, 
Sax. and Eng. him’ (1876, 103). 

5 Benedict, for example, res ue ро (or Rong), which exhibits many of the 
transitional qualities of Kachin, migh regarded as в separate nucleus li Tibetan- 
Kanauri with Bahing-Vayu eu on ps on et e nnd mn (1972, 8); this would elevate Lepcha to 
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pre-Mainwaring period, in comparison with that of subsequent works, Main- 
waring, 1876 and 1898, and Tamsang, 1981. 

Since. my interest in the Hooker text is orthographic and phonological 
rather than:stylistie, my first translation of it (section П) is a word-for-word. 
translation. I have added current spellings of place names, where they differ 
from Hooker’s, as given in Karan, 1969, page references to Hooker, 1905, and 
occasional notes, especially on units of currency. I have romanized the text ir 
accordance with the Mainwaring system (1876, 2-5) rather than the Grünwedel 
(Mainwaring, 1898, X), but with minor modifications (note 1), The 42 lines of 
text are numbered from 1 to 40, with two additional lines, later insertions, 
numbered -1 and Da, and passages that had been crossed out enclosed in 
square brackets. 

(The literal.translation that follows is supplemented by a version in which 
I have tried to capture the style of the original. See Appendix, pp. 323-5.) 


П. Tae HOOKER TEXT 


-l sung-h hyók di bá sa-árzo МЕ so ba 
* Singalilah ' cross came-when goat rice fowl served-when 
Singalila, 15/12/1848; Hooker, 1905, 196 
bük-sh$ — thá-lá kát bi 
baksheesh thala one gave 


8-anna piece 


1 küm-pá-nyi sa kém tsu gum. ré la-vo nyar sam 
Company-of rupee accounts is. rá moon wane three 
kampani (Nep.) 2nd month 
tsóng léng-com ká tht lung thá-lá kát sa vim 
completed ‘ Lingcham ’-to reach-ing thala: one-of salt 

Lingohom 

2 pdr. kém Юй ва thá-lá zo pár. miü-se-mo lót 

bought: rupee one-and thala rice bought. Muse go- 


Of mixed Lepoha 
bo sang kd zo-cú tsho 'á-ná bs. tht — tsóng 
-er-8-to  journey-rice six anna gave. reach completed 


descent cha (Nep.) 


3 th nyen ?4-па nyat lon 'á-ná nyat sa nyen [bom 
reached milk anna two-after anna two-of milk [total- 
lung thá-lá shük-ks gum]. kur-dong 'á-ná nyat. bá-dang 
ng thala suki ів]. plantain anna two. Badong 

4-anna piece 
kóm 


Tupee 


the same status as that of the seven ‘primary divisions or nuclei’: ‘ Tibetan-Kanauri ', 
* Bahing-Vayu', ‘ Burmese-Lolo °, ‘Kuki Naga ^, eto. (1972, 5). More recently, Chang рпа 
Chang, 1975, makes considerable use of Lepoha forms in reconstructing Common Ti - 
Gyarong, and claims: ‘the frequent usefulness of comparisons with Lepcha-will be apparent in 
our discussions below ' (808). Most recently, М. C. Bo who made а phonemio analysis of 
Lepcha in Kalimpong in the 1960s, uses Lepcha fairly widely in Proto-Chinere reconstruction 
іп Bodman; 1980. 

As an example of the way Lepcha spelling can mislead, I will cite two ages from Benedict, 
1072: (i) ‘Lepcha (d-}myal ~ (d-)myel << *8-mal ~ *2-mel’ (15), and (H) ‘Lepcha fo-nyil 
~ fo-nyel< *a-ndl ~ *s-nel' (16). As I point out below (III.B.2.a.ii, Nasal-initial syllables), 
myál/myel/myal and nyal/nyel are each а set of variant orthographic forms for lexical items 
with the e syllable final -E]; so there can be no veriation in the reconstructed form: *-e} 
(as opposed to *-i7) is sufficient. 
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4 74-пуо ká nyat bi.  péng-cen thtt bo kû 74-пі nyat 
lady-to two gave. messenger arrive-er-to anna two 
bi. [bém lung kém sam gum]. "án. МЕ kát fár 
gave. [total-ing rupee three is]. and fowl one price 
"á-ná nyat 
anna two 


ба ling-com to sém-pu nón bo fa-ls ká kim fa-h bi. 
‘Lingcham ’ up bridge go-er four-to rupee four gave. 


5b nyar fa-ngo tsóng ling-com nun tul nóng syo bá 
wane five completed ‘ Lingcham.’-from upwards go-will-when 
kur-dong sa kyo — ta-4 bu-lát so bo ká = lót 
plantain-and barley flour bring serve-er-to return 
bük-shi — thá-lá kát 
baksheesh thala one 


6 hil-dér nun dü-hs tsár 'á-ná sa lyo mór — 'á-ná kát 
havildar-by curds four anna-of received butter anna one- 
havaldär дам ear (Nep.) 
sa lyo. krá-tshóng yuk-dyan ká — thá-lá kát 
of- received. hermitage letter-faith-for thala one 
[bóm lung kóm 
[total-ing rupee 


7 kdisa  'á-ná ka-kyak qum]. rung-nyit "ng th 
one-and anna seven 18]. * Rungeet' water reach 
tsóng hík-ts pi-shá fa-ngo [bom lung thá-lá kát gum]. 
completed egg pice five [totaling thala: one is]. 


8 rung-nyit 'úng th — tsóng ‘ong nyat kd 'á-ná nyat. 
° Rungeet ’ water reach completed child two-to anna two 
Rangit 
bi.  mung-bryo ká МЕ fûr 74-па.туа bi. 
gave. ° Mungbreu ’-at fowl price anna two gave. 

Mangbru 
kyo-jíng ká 
Kewzing-to 

9 the МЕ fár thá-lá kát bi. Raji fdr kom 
reached fowl price thala one gave. dog price rupee 
kát bs.  lingdamkd thi hik ки thé-l bi 
one gave. ‘ Lingdam ’-to reached fowl one-for thala gave 
МЕ kát 
fowl one- 


10 ká tsho'á-ná bv. tsha sám tsóng nyóng-góng 
-for віх anna gave. date three completed ‘ Neongong ' 
Yangang 
thi lung cul during rák nón bo kû kim kát 
reach-ing down ' Darjeeling’ mail go-er-to rupee one 
dak (Nep.) 
* Although all 42 lines of text are clearly in the same hand, the author's spelling of the word 


for ‘ monastery ’, a Tibetan loan-word, varies between gám-po (17), gám-pt (17), and gdm-bo (34) 
(Tib. dgon-pa), and for ‘ Darjeeling ' between dér-ji-ling (10) and dor-ji-líng (38-9). 
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13 


14 


15 


16 
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bi. zo ой 
gave. rice buy- 
ká thá-lá kát nóng. nyóng-góng nyen fde dnd nyat 
-for thala one went. ‘ Neongong’ milk price anna two 
bi.  kyo-jing kikti fár ‘’d-nd nyat. sa-nyek ká 
gave. Kewzing egg price anna two. ' Sunnook '-to 
а Benek, 31/12/48 

$ 


reached 


thá-lá kát МЕ far bi. туеп ва lá-buk mung-gú 
thala one fowl price gave. milk-and radish garlic 


bs chó lung thá-lá kát bs.  krd-shi ding thi 

vegetable agree-ing thala one gave. ' Tassiding ' reach- 
Tashiding 

lung kôm 

-mg rupee 


kát zo pár. tsha ka-kyak tsóng pem yóng-tsu 

one rice bought. date seven completed ' Pemiongchi ' 
Pemayangtee 

thi lung tuk-tuk kát fár | thá-lá kát bi. та-ту 

reach-ing сар опе price thala опе gave. ‘ mani 

gyóng bo ké thá-lá 

chant-er-to thala 


kát bi. tsong — kát kû thá-lá kát bi.  chüng-pung ká 

one gave. ?Limbu one-to thala one gave. ‘ Tchongpong ’-to 
Chongpung 

tht lung ot sa zo soboká kim kát bi. 2 

reach-ing beer-and rice serve-er-to rupee one gave. rice 

tht — tsóng 

arrive completed 

kóm fas sa shük-kzo pár. lúk lung kém kát 

rupee four-and suks ^ rice bought. rise-ing rupee one 

shük-k$zo pár. МЕ kátsa МК-й sa nyen sa 

suk; rice bought. fowl one-and egg-and milk-of 

chó lung thd-ld kát 

agree-ing thala one 


bi. ЧЕ ta-yu kát nun МЕ туа sa zo-hyu bu-lát 
gave. and woman one-by fowl two-and zice-pure brought- 
а bár 'á-nábúk-sh bi. tsha Ка- nyat Фар 
-when twelve anna baksheesh gave. date ten two-teen 
bāra (Nep.) 

tsóng rép-di 
completed * Doobdi ? 

Dubdi (Tıb. sgrub-sde) 
44т-ро ká* thi bá gük-mun ká kóm nyat bi. 
monastery-to reached-when priest-to  rupee two gave. 
sd-hep do güm-pá je ká kóm sam bi. tsha 
Sahib self monastery accept-for rupee three gave. date 
sam thap tsóng züng-gni. 
three-teen completed ‘ Jongri’ 

Dzongn 


> 


19 


21 


22 


23 
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lem móng sh — tsóng ci-bu sa hik-ts lá-buk 
towards go-about-to completed beer-load-and egg radish 
bu-thít bo ká kóm kit sa  shük-kybük-sh: Ы. 
carry-arrive-er-to rupee one-and sukt baksheesh gave. 
gom-chen nun nyen sa lá- 

hermit-by  milk-and rad- 


buk sa Mk-t$ ka-ku bu-tht во bo ká — bük-shi 
-ish-and egg eight carry-arrive serve-er-to baksheesh 
thá-lá kát bi. tsha ka-kyót thap tsóng züng-gri 
thala one gave. date nine-teen completed ‘ Jongri ’- 
nun  yak-sóm 
-from ‘ Yoksun ’- 

Yuksam 
ká lôtths  tséng ta-yu kát nun ci-bu kát hk 
-to go reach completed woman one-by beer-load one fowl 
"á-bu 'á-mót. nyat sung-gá kól-pót sa bu-ths bá 
male female two garlic walnut-of carry-arrive-when 
sd-hep 
Sahib- 
sa bik-sht Кт kát shúk-ki bi.  rép-disa б-т 
-of baksheesh rupee one suks рате. ‘ Doobdi ’-of nun 
cú lá-mo thi bá sa-'ár kát МЕ kát hík-t$ ka-ku 


arrived-when goat one fowl one egg eight 
Personal name 


mór — sóng-cüng fa-l zo fre kát mung-gi mát — bu-lát 
butter copper-small four rice frs one garlic make brought 
zangs-(chwng?) (Tib.), bre (Tib.) measures 
bá Ым kém kát shük-k$ bi. 'ü-cho móng 
-when baksheesh rupee опе sukt gave. clergy many- 
(Tib.) dbu-chos mang 
nunct отб nyatzo-hyu fre kát hik-ti fa- туеп 
-by beer napkin two rice-pure bre one egg four milk 
bo-tól nyat bu-thi bá sd-hep bük-shs — thá-lá kát 
bottle two carry-arrive-when Sahib baksheesh thala one 
botal (Nep-) 
tsha nyt-shic tsóng bá-dang yá-bo sa ma-ró kát nun 
date twenty completed Badong high-rank-of person one-by 
МЕ kát 'á-rók pa-tek kát туеп shing re sóng la 
fowl one arrack vessel one milk wood-the trade-for 
ttahéng la (28) 
bu-ths bá bük-shi 
carry-arrive-when baksheesh 


kom kát by. — züng-gr móng bá Ит su bo ká 
rupee one gave. ' Jongri went-when road accompany-er-to 
bár-ro dnd bi. ж fár kém kát bi. 
twelve anna gave. rice price rupee one gave. 
bara (Nep.) 
khyum-shum ye tsong 
house-?small “Limba- 
Toum (tplace name, perhaps ‘ Buokeem ', 289, Bakkhim) 
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nun cu-bu kát zo fri kát hík-t$ ta-rak sa 
-by ?beer-load one rice bre one egg віх-оѓ 
16i-bu, line 20 
bu-ths bá bük-shé kém kát shük-ks bs. 
carry-arrived-when baksheesh rupee one suki gave. 
-nye yu nun hik- 
Steward descend-after egg 
epyi-gnyer (Tib.) 


-ti ka-ku zo-hyu ўе kát bu-lát ba bük-shs — thá-lá 
eight rice-pure bre one brought-when baksheesh thala 

kátsa  shük-ki b. — yak-sóm ká isha nyi-shú 

one-and suk$ gave. ' Yoksun ’-at date twenty 


tsóng sd-hep sa kém | khá kát tát ba ваат kát 
completed Sahib-of rupee score one gave-when goat one 
cibu kát shíng re tshóng la mát bu-thit bo kd búk-shs 
beer-load one wood-the trade-for do brought-er-to baksheesh 


kém nyat bi.  yak-sôm туеп јат hind sam bi. 

rupee two gave. ‘ Yoksun ° milk price anna three gave. 

nyar kdt tsóng ling-shi gong ká thi lung zo sa 
wane one completed ‘ Lungschung ” temple-to reach-ing rice-and 
Mk-ts 

egg- 


sa nyensa bik mung-gü shing re so bá bük-shi 
-and milk-and yam garlic — wood-the sarved-when baksheesh 
kém nyat bi. — khe-sho pers gám-pá je kû kém 
rupee two gave. ‘ Kateuperri' monastery accept-for rupee 


mkha’-spyod dpal-ri 
kát nóng. 
one went. 
da je bá kóm  kát nóng. pun-lok yu nun 


lake accepted-when rupee one went. monk  descended-after 
lóp-kró bo móng nun zo сі lá-buk vót-thu  pa-tek 
schooler many-by rice beer radish w6t-honey vessel 

slob-grwa (Tib.) species of bee 

80 bá 

served-when 


bük-shs kém туа bl. nyar nyat isóng ting-leng ká 
baksheesh rupee two gave. wane two completed ‘ Tengling '-to 


Thinglen (8) 
ths bá kyú-mi nun — sa-ár kát ta-fd móng bo nun 
reached-when magistrate-by goat опе zafa millet gave-after 

parched rice 
cibu 


beer-load 


34 


36 


37 


39 
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20 shingre mát 80o bd bük-she kim sam bi. 
rice wood-the make served-when baksheesh rupee three gave. 
"dn kom туа kût bi. — cáng-pung ká zo {М 

and rupee two one gave. °“ Tchongpong '-at rice thala 


Chongpung 
kát sa pár 
one-of bought 


chá-ngá shd-ling | güám-bo ká th nyar sam isóng 

5 oer E. ' monastery-to reached wane three completed 
gaang-sngags chos-gling 

thi gám-bo еМ kém nyat nóng. zo 

reached monastery &ccept-for rupee two went. rice- 

sa — vóm chó-chó lung kim 


-and salt agree-ing rupee 


kát sa pár. ling-com díng-pán di  shäng-kup züng-grs 
one-of bought. ‘ Lingcham’ Captain came ?beer-boy ‘ Jongri’ 
tchang 
nón bo ká kom nyatto-lop bi.  ting-leng nun 
go-er-to rupee two ?wages gave. ‘ Tengling '-from 
ttalap (Nep.) 


to bu-dtt bo nyat ká thá-lá kát 16 bi. туш 
load carry-come-er two-to thala one wages gave. wane 
fa-li tsóng kayat ng ká thi dd bó nyen 
four completed ‘ Kulhait' water-to reach rest-when milk 


Kalet 
Јат shúk-ki 
price sul 


kát b. 'o-e nun hréng hi kk thi to bun bo 
one gave. that-by climbed ‘ Hee ’-to reached load carry-er 
ká kém kát by. nyar tarak tsóng rung- 

-to rupee one gave. wane six completed ‘ Rungeet ° 


пуй go-rdt ká th dá bá zám-dár nun shi-dó 
Garat-to reach rested-when jemadar-by tobacco 
(Nep.)jamdär  ?bzhes-tha (Tib.) 
80 ба buk-sht kém kát bi.  ka-lyat nun 
served-when baksheesh rupee one gave. ' Kulhait ’-from 
dor- 
* Darjeeling ' 


ing to бии bo Ға kóm  kát 16 bi. от 
load carry-arrive-er-to rupee one wages gave. all 


gun-jam bém lung 
altogether collect-mg 
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ІП. COMMENTS ON THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF THE TEXT 


Points of interest in the spelling of the Hooker text arise from the author's 
usage with regard to (A) + and £, and (B) a, especially as opposed to á, e, and б. 


А. sand f 

The author of the Hooker text’s usage wich regard to what Mainwaring 
calls the ‘short accent’ and the ‘long accent’ vowel symbols š and f, the 
latter of which incorporates the superscript symbol rén (1876, 8-9), is com- 
pletely systematic: + occurs only in vowel-final syllables, e.g. sung-li, di, 
bük-shs (line -1), and £ only in consonant-final syllables, e.g. htk, ling-com, thit 
(lines -1, 1, 4)." The two symbols - and -£ are, therefore, complementarily 
distributed in relation to type of syllable final. In fact the sole function of the 
superscript rán component of the f symbol seems to be to draw attention to the 
presence of a final-consonant symbol (Ё, ng, t, n, p, m, r, 1), all of which symbols 
are also superscript with the exception of ng, which is prescript. The seven 
superscript final-consonant symbols are sandwiched between the rán and the 
initial-consonant symbol. 

The usage of the Hooker text is the same as that of Tamsang, 1981, except 
that Tamsang uses only f in syllables containing initial о, ch, j, and ny regardless 
of whether those syllables are of the vowel-final or the consonant-final type; 
it also agrees with the usage of the 15-line excerpt in Lepcha script from the 
Berlin manuscript of the ta-she súng given by Grünwedel in Mainwaring, 1898 
(XII; cf. section (I) above), in which + is used m the vowel-final syllables 
bs, ls, thi, and ds, while 4 is used in the consonant-final syllables thing, mik, "it, 
thik, shim, and jim. Mainwaring’s usage is almost the reverse of this; and all 
the examples in the Hooker text that contain 2 (at (1) below) are symbolized 
with { in Mainwaring, 1898 (at (1) below) : 

(i) sung-ls bi ths fa-ls ta-’s сі Ка- fre nys-shû 

(ü) sung- byt (b4) tht fa-l іа-% cá ka-t$ fri nyt-shi 
(lines –1, 1, 2, ба, Db, 7, 14, 16, 22, 24), except that for dé (line -1) Mainwaring, 
1898, gives both d$ and di, while Mainwaring, 1876, gives only dé (111); and 
six of the seven lexical items that have í in the Hooker text have ç in Main- 
waring, 1898 : 

(i) Mk ling rung-nyit ik shing díng-pán 

(H) Ask ling rung-nyst ‘ik shing ding-pân 
(lines —1, 1, 7, 16, 24, 35); and the exception, ¿hít (lines 4, 18, 39), though it 
has the spelling thít in Mainwaring, 1898, is spelt thst in Mainwaring, 1876 (111). 

It is noteworthy that the syllables in which Mainwaring uses 4 are commonly 
those containing (i) final £ or ng, (ii) final n, or (iii) final + or I, e.g. (1) Atk, +4, 
bik ‘cow’, ling, shing, ding (1898), (ii) lin ‘ speak’, byin ‘ give’, nyin ‘be’ 
(1876, 47, 47, 106: but Mainwaring, 1898, has both bysn and byin, and nyin 
and nyin), (ш) kir ° pick out’, руй" ‘ become гей” (1898), руй ‘ thither ' (1876, 
72; but 1898 has руй, pil, руй, and pil), туя ‘ below (1876, 72), thysl-la 
© successively’ (1876, 76; but 1898 has thyil and both thil and tW) In 
syllables ending in (1) 2, p, ог т, on the other hand, or (ii) the vowel symbol 
itself, Mainwaring commonly uses £, e.g. (i) ayit ‘cherish’, mit ‘female’, 
'á-tíém ‘ large ’, ’d-lim ° heavy ’ (1876, 187, 25, 30, 30), pa-hép ° drinking tube’, 
р "squeeze" (1898), (ii) sung-l ‘net’, dé, thi (1876, 132, 111, 111). This 
distribution suggests to me that Mainwaring might have been influenced to 


7 Ex for i in ting-leng (line 35), presumably an error: for it appears as tíng-leng in line 32. 
cept y PP 
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depart from the earlier orthographic tradition by purely phonetic features, the 
difference in quality between the more open and somewhat centralized vowel 
( characteristic of closed syllables ending in a velar (Е, n), a dental nasal (n), 
or r or L on the one hand, and the close front quality (i) appropriate to closed 
syllables ending in а dental stop (t) or a bilabial (p, m) and open syllables. 


В. а 

Another interesting respect in which the Hooker 1849 text differs from 
Mainwaring, 1876, and Mainwaring, 1898, is in its use of the vowel symbol а; 
indeed the author of the text himself varies somewhat in his own use of this 
symbol: (i) sam alternates with sám for the same lexical item, ‘three’, the 
former occurring on lines 1, 17, 29, 33, and 34, and the latter on line 10 
(Mainwaring, 1876, gives sám (115); but Mainwaring, 1898, gives both); far 
occurs, for ‘ price’, on line 12, but fár on lines 4, 8, 9, 11, 25, and 29 (Main- 
waring, 1876, fár (144)). 

Hither spelling, sam or sám and far or fár, is, in fact, valid for these two 
lexical items, because of an overlap in symbolization. This is due to the fact 
that a distinction in vowel-final syllables that requires the separate symbols 
a and 4 does not apply in consonant-final syllables, and therefore makes this 
degree of variation in spelling possible. 


1. Vowel-final syllables : a versus á and e 
(a) Stressed syllables 

In vowel-final syllables, provided that these syllables are stressed, a, d, 
and e symbolize phonological vowel units characterized by the following 
features : 


а half-close central spread long e: 
á: open front/back non-rounded long a:/a: 
ег (1) half-close front spread long e: 

(п) half-open front spread long z:, e.g. 


al tsha, da (lines 10, 31) 
ds thd-lé, kiim-pd-nyt, ré, dé (lines —1, 1, 1, 38) 
ег (i) je, ct-nye, ’o-re (lines 17, 26, 37) 
(ü) gye ‘ win’, the ‘ depart? (Mainwaring, 1898, 61, 154) 


The symbol e occurs infrequently in the text, and therefore provides 
examples of only one of the two phonologically distinct vowel units for which 
it has to do duty; but the functional load carried by this distinction is, in 
any case, light: the number of lexical items in which the latter unit occurs is 
small; and they are confined to loan-words from Tibetan (cf. also Sprigg, 
to appear (а)). 

Consequently, only eight out of the nine vowel units that are phonologically 
distinguished in vowel-final syllables are exemplified in the 42 lines of the 
text, e.g. 

ге ы ш eo а: u: о: д: 

dt, je, —, tsu, isha, rd, ka-jü, zo, chó 
(lines —1, 17, —, 1, 10, 1, 9, –1, 12), to which may be added from elsewhere, 
as an example of ғ:, дуе (and gyal, Mainwaring, 1898) “жіп” (Tib. rgyal). 


In nasal-initial syllables, however, in. which the vowel is nasalized, only six 
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vowel units can be phonologically distinguished in vowel-final syllables, four of 
which are exemplified in the text, e.g. 
r 6: yx: 8: ü: б: 
má-nyš, cinye, —, dnd, ’d-nyo, — 
(lines 13, 26, —, 2, 4, —), to which can be added, as examples of ¥: and б: 
from elsewhere, ngu (3:) ‘ get threadbare’, and mó (3:) ‘sore’ (Mainwaring, 
1898; cf. also Sprigg, to appear (a)). 

In the Hooker text the two examples of syllable-final a, tsha, and da 
(lines 10, 31), belong to a typologically different category of symbol from those 
of the other seven vowel symbols exemplified there (£, e, u, ete.): their 
symbolization is not alphabetic but syllabic; and а single symbol serves for 
the whole syllable, both the initial consonant and the vowel, e.g. both for the 
tsh and for the e: of tsha (10). The vowel unit of each of the other seven types 
of example in the text, on the other hand, and for s: exemplified in gye &bove, 
is symbolized separately from the consonant, and is, therefore, alphabetic, 
whether prescript (4, о), subscript (e), or postecript (u, á, ú), or both prescript 
and superscript (б). Mainwaring also uses this syllabic type of spelling for 
tsha ° date ” (1898) and for da ‘ lake ’ (1876, 139); but for certain other examples 
of this same vowel unit e: his symbolization is alphabetic, through the use of 
the superscript vowel symbol rân, e.g. 'á, yd (* warm’, * know’; 1876, 111, 133; 
Grünwedel, however, in Mainwaring, 1898, gives alternative spellings of these 
lexical items, 4/а and yá/ya); and, for another such lexical item, his 
symbolization is of both types: ka/ká, e.g. 'á-ka and 'á-ká ‘ hand’ (1876, 19, 
122).8 If this rûn symbol were to be used consistently for the e: vowel unit in 
the vowel-final type of stressed syllable, and tsha, da, and 'á-ka, for example, 
were to be regularly written as tshá, dá, and 'á-ká, the symbolization of the 
vowel units (and the initial-consonant units too) would be entirely alphabetic. 


(b) Unstressed syllables 

Certain lexical items occur in both a stressed and an unstressed position 
in disyllabic words, with the result that for them there is а variation in vowel 
length, between for example, ө: in the former position and ө in the latter, 
e.g. -ke: in 74-54 ‘hand’ but ko- in kd-jak ‘forefinger’ (Mainwaring, 1876, 
134, 138). I have the impression that Mainwaring, 1876, uses 4 in unstreased 
syllables, e.g. ká-jak, only for stressable lexical items, those which also occur m 
stressed position, e.g. 4-04; otherwise he uses a in unstressed syllables, 
e.g. sa- dr, lavo, fa-lé (sœ, le, fo-; 131, 20, 115); and in this respect his 
usage is the same as that of the Hooker text: sa-’dr, lawo, ја- (-1, 1, ba). 

Since the distinction made between e: and ш: in stressed syllables (section (a) 
above) does not apply in unstressed. syllables, in which only ө occurs, there is 
sometimes alternation in spelling between a and u, e.g. ma-zu (m$-) ° body’ 
(Mainwaring, 1876, 141), for which Mainwaring, 1898, gives both ma-zu and 
mu-zu, though with a preference for the former. Since, however, the first 
lexical item of this compounds seems to be mu ‘body’, the latter spelling 
should be preferable on etymological grounds. In the case of the compound 
verbs bu-lát ‘ bring from a definite distance ' (Db), bu-ths ‘ bring to hand ' (19), 
and bu-dft bo ° bringer’ (36), in each of which the first lexical item, bu, has ita 
unstressed form bo, the spelling with u agrees with the stressed-syllable pro- 
nunciation of that lexical item, bur: ‘ carry’ (no example in the Hooker text; 


8 Mainwaring, 1898, gives both ka and ká for this lexical item; but ká is much the commoner. 
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bat cf. the closed-syllable form in bun bo ben ‘carrier’, 37); the spelling bu 
for be- in these compound verbs is, therefore, etymologically satisfactory. 


2. Consonant-final syllables 

In consonant-final syllables alternation in spelling has already been shown 
to occur even in the text itself. The type of alternation varies somewhat with 
the type of syllable-final; thus, for syllables containing a final labial or dental 
consonant, or a rolled or lateral consonant (symbolized by p, т, t, n, v, or D 
an alternation in symbol is possible between a and 4, and, for some Lepcha 
writers, between a and e; but for syllables containing a final velar (symbolized 
by k or ng) the alternation is between a and ó. I take the former type of 
alternation first. 


(a) syllable-final p, m, t, n, r, 1 

In dealing with syllables of this type a further division can usefully be 
made into syllables with (i) final -ap, -am, -at, -an, -ar, and -al, on the one 
hand, and (ii) final -yap, -yam, -yat, -yan, -yar, and -yal, to which can be 
added, for some speakers, syllables with an initial alveolo-palatal affricate 
(gymbolized by c and ch) or fricative (5), or an initial palatal nasal (ny). 


(1) -ap, -am, -at, -an, -ar, -al 

I have already called attention to alternations within the Hooker text 
itself in the introductory paragraph to section (B), between sam and sám 
(lines 1, 17, 29, 33, and 34 versus 10), and between far and fár (lines 12 versus 4, 
8, 9, 11, 25, and 29). This alternation іп symbol between a and 4 becomes 
possible because the half-close central spread vowel unit (e:) is symbolized in 
consonant-final syllables not by а, as in section (1) above, but by 4, the 
(superscript) rán symbol, e.g. 'án (4), gám-po, gám-pi, and gám-bo (17, 17, 34; 
Tib. dgon-pa), and díng-pán (35; Tib. (dsng-dpon), thus leaving a free to act 
as an alternative to 4 for the open back/front non-rounded vowel unit (a/a), 
e.g. sam and sám (1, 10), ling-dam (9; but Mainwaring, 1898, dám ‘ mud’), 
Фар (16; but Mainwaring, 1876, tháp (115)), gunjam (40; but Mainwaring, 
1898, gun-jám), far and fár (12, 4). There are no other examples of -ap and -ar 
in the text apart from tap and far/fár, and no examples of -at, -an, and -al ; 
but such examples as the following can be found in Mainwaring, 1876 and 1898, 
and in Tamsang, 1981: 


-ap: lap ‘ bury (1876, 135) ; ef. lap, láp (1898), láp (Tam.) 
-at: mat‘ blow’ (1876, 6); cf. mát (Tam.) 

fat ‘earth’ (1876, 101); cf. fat, fát (1898), fát (Tam.) 
-an: fan ° burn’ (1876, 185); of. fan, fán (1898), fan (Tam.) 
-ar: far ‘rust’ (1898); cf. fár (Tam.) 
-alz ’al ‘new’ (1876, 6); of. 'al, 741 (1898) 

mal ‘ dibble ° (1876, 6); cf. mál (1898), (Tam.) 


lik-kal ‘ tomorrow ” (1876, 71); of. 144-544 (Tam.) 


It is interesting, but not surprising, to note that Mainwaring, 1898, 
commonly refers the reader from a spelling in -ар, -at, ete., to a spelling in 
-dp, -át, etc., and vice versa, e.g. ° tap see tán ’, ‘ bam i.q. іт”, * mat i.q. mat’, 
* ban see bán ^, ‘var, var-ra see under vár ’, “УШ Lq. fal’. 

In the following table I give examples of all possible types of syllable final 
appropriate to this section, with a supporting lexical item each, giving 
preference to syllables from the Hooker text, but, where it provides no examples, 


C 
Pd ia 
LAN IN 


.. 
4 5x 
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drawing on Mainwaring, 1876 or 1898, with & reference to Tamsang, 1981 
(alternative spellings and lexical items from these other sources have been 
enclosed in bracketa) : 


ap am ar at an al 
ap am әт e:t emn e: 
кр хш *T vt "n xl 
ор pm or ot on ol 
ор от ог ot on ol 
ор om ar ut un ul? 
thap sam far (mat) (fan) (al) 
(tháp) sám far mát (fan) (dl) 
(bap) gam (yf) (б, | "dn (Буй) 
-kup gum (tur) (-dyut) -mun tul 
lép- kóm mór lót nón Еді- 
-lop gom- dor- (cot) lon (col) 
rüp- (lim) dár- (-shút) (yún) húl- 


(lines 16, 1/10, 12/4, 28; 17,4; 35, 1, 17, 5b; 31, 1, 6, 2, ba, 20; 31, 18, 3, 89; 
16, 10, 6); the lexical items in brackets, from Mainwaring, 1898, are glossed as 
follows, in order of appearance: ‘burn’, ‘new’; ‘monkey’ (báp-mo), “ fowl 
louse’, ‘vulture’, ‘smooth’; ‘lukewarm’, ‘fighting’ (4-4уш); ‘help’, 
© pour (water) on’; ‘south’, ‘fat’, “сату”. 

For syllables in the Hooker text that are unusual, because they are due to 
the phonetic spelling of foreign words such as hil-ddr (Nep. havaldàr ° sergeant’), 
to-lop (Nep. talap ‘ wages"), lóp-kró (Tib. slob-grwa ‘ school’), and, possibly, 
shi-dé (?Tib. bzhes-tha(g) ‘tobacco’, or bzhes-spro ‘ biscuits’), or to place- 
names such ав rép-di 'Doobdi' (Dubdi) and dir yt-ling and dor-yt-ling 
Darjeeling, I would substitute representative Lepcha lexical items as follows: 
ор: chóp ‘ water’ (hon.) (1876, 135) 
op: thop ‘get’ (1898; cf. also thop (úp, Sprigg, to appear (a)) 
or: dor-bs | mushroom’ (1898) 
up: yúp ‘suck’ (1898) 10 

om 'yür ‘bake’ (1876, 143) 
uk 448 ‘lips’ (1876, 134). 

When the consonant-final type of syllable is compared with the vowel-final 
type (section (1) above), the following noteworthy differences can be seen in 
the symbolization of the vowel units e:, a:/a:, and a in the Hooker text : 


ә: а/а a 
vowel-final syllable : a 4 
consonant-final syllable: 4 d, a 


In consonant-final syllables there is, therefore, over-symbolization: for the 
a vowel unit both 4 and а are in use, though either of these two would be 
enough for the purpose; and, as between the vowel-final and the consonant- 
final type of syllable, the e: vowel unit is symbolized inconsistently, by a in the 
former type of syllable but by á in the latter, though here again either form of 
symbolization would be sufficient. 

At first sight the use of -ap, -am, and -ar in the text for ap, am, and ar 


91 symbolizes а palatalized lateral (* clear 1”) here; in syllables with palatalized initials or 
alveolo-palatal or palatal initials a closer quality than Q is appropriate to labial syllable-finals, 
i.e. U; and the u of dental-final and lateral-final syllables is fronted. 

10 For the close vowel u in this example see note 9. 
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might appear to be modelled on Tibetan orthography, in which -ab, -am, and -ar 
regularly symbolize non-rounded vowel units with approximately similar degrees 
of openness to the Lepcha (-xp, -am, -a:) in, e.g. chab ‘ water’ (hon.), zam-pa 
‘ bridge ’, lam ‘road’, mar ‘ butter’; but Lepcha uses a rounded vowel (р, о) 
in corresponding loan-words from Tibetan, which it therefore symbolizes by 6, 
e.g. chóp (Mainwaring, 1876, 135), sóm-pu, lim, mór (lines 5b, 25, 6). This зв, 
presumably, because the Tibetan dialect from which these words were borrowed 
into Lepcha used lip-rounding where other dialects, notably the Lhasa, used 
non-rounding. I have noted lip-rounding from 8 speaker of a Kham dialect 
spoken to the north-west of Kanze; and P. S. Ray reports this same feature, 
in e.g. khams ‘Kham’, yar ‘up’, for the Капле area, m the Upper Yalung 
(Nyag chu) valley (Sprigg, 1966, 9; cf. also Teichman, 1922, 3, 71-3, 79, 231). 


(ii) -yap, -yam, -yat, -yan, -yar, and -yal ; c-, ch-, j-, and ny- 
ples of these orthographic types of syllable, in -ya-, or, alternatively, 

in an initial alveolo-palatal affricate (ca-, cha-) or fricative (ja-), or a palatal 
nasal (nya-), are scarce in the Hooker text; they comprise nyat and -lyat (-et), 
dyan (-en), and nyar (-zr). To these can be added, from Mainwaring, 1876, 
jan ‘bad’, fyan ° foeman ° (6), and sa-dyar ‘ thunderbolt ’ (20). 

There are no examples of -уар, -уат, and -yal in the Hooker text; but 
Mainwaring, 1876 and 1898, give such examples as: 
-yap -ep (ар ‘smeared’ cap ‘bore ' (1898) 
-yam -em Шат ‘play’ dyam “put on’ (1898) 
-yal  -d ја © pronounce correctly” — pyal ‘weary’ (1876, 6, 135) 


-yal and -el, and -yar and -er 

The example nyar of the text (line 1) is spelt nyer in Mainwaring, 1898; 
and the example jal above (1876, 6) has an alternative spelling with -el (66), 
while Mainwaring, 1898, refers the reader from jel to jal. Other examples in 
which -yal and -el are given as alternative spellings, and similarly with -yar 
and -er, include kyal/kyel, nyal/nyel, and tyal/tyel/tel, and. kyar /kyer, tyar /tyer, 
and sa-dyar or sa-dyer (1898). These alternative spellings are equally valid for 
symbolizing the syllable finals -el and -er respectively because there is no such 
distinction as -el versus *-el, or -er versus *-er. This means that for Mayel, 
the Lepcha paradise, either Mainwaring's spelling ma-yal (1898) or Tamsang's 
má-yel (1981) is equally valid phonologically (as far as the second syllable is 
concerned). 


-уар, “Yam, “Yat, -YAN versus -ep, -em, -еі, -en 

There is, however, & phonological distinction between a half-close (e) and 
а half-open (в) vowel for syllables having a labial or a dental final consonant 
(provided that the syllable-initial consonant is non-nasal; cf. Sprigg, to appear 
(а)); but, in the Hooker text, examples are confined to -ep, -em, and -en, e.g. 


-ep -өр sá-hep (17) -em -em lem (18) 
-en -en qpóng-cen (4; pang-chen, Mainwaring, 1898) 
gom-chen (18) 
11 Ray, 1965. 


The older Sikkimese Tibetan families claim to have come originally from Kham, the Sikkim 
royal family olaimed to be of Minyak (me-nyag) origin, from Nyarong, the lower course of the 
Nyag chu (Yalung), immediately to the south and south-east of Капле. for which area cf, Thomas, 
1948, 16-16. 
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The following additional examples of these three syllable finals can be 
given, from Mainwaring, 1898, especially since sd-hep is a foreign word (Nep. 
süheb), together with examples of -et, which is missing from the Hooker text: 

-ep -ep lep ‘press down’ cep ‘become dry’, ‘ shrink’ 


-em em lem ‘pile up’ cem ‘edge’ (vb.) 
-et -et pyet ‘vie (with)’ cet ‘interrupt’ 
-en -on len ‘than’ fren ‘boil’ (n.) 


In non-nasal-initial syllables, then, either a twofold or a threefold distinction 
in vowel unit is made as follows, according to type of syllable final (examples 
that have had to be taken from Mainwaring, 1898, are again given in brackets) : 


ip im it іл т u 

ep em et en 

£p zm st tn Er el, e.g. 
(ур) (гіт) thit (Isn-) (jir) (Му)Ч) 
(ep) | lem (руе) -cen | 
(сар) (уат  -lyat -dyan (-dyar) (jal) 


(lines 4; 18, 4; 36, 6); Mainwaring, 1898, ‘shave’, ‘skirt’, ‘ speaker’ 
(lin-bo), ° glittering ’, ‘intimate with’; ‘press down’, ‘ vie (with)’; ‘bore’, 
“рау”, ‘ lightning’ (sa-dyar), ‘ pronounce correctly ’. 

It is interesting to note that certain lexical items that were pronounced 
with a half-open vowel (e) by K. P. Tamsang, of Kalimpong, a speaker of the 
Tamsangmo dialect, were pronounced with an open vowel (a) by P. 8. Targain, 
a Renjongmo-dialect speaker, from Sikkim (with corresponding differences in 
spelling) : 


‘bore’ * knot’ “тіні” ‘ ball of thread ’ 
Tan. : “ep сер; tep tep; ko'tem ka-tyem; Шеш ikt-tem 
( ka-tyam ; ' 
Tar. : -ap cap; tjap tyap; Кә аш: ki'tjam ki-tyam 
Uco-tyám ; 


From the above set of examples it will be seen that Tamsang uses syllable- 
final -ep and -(y)em to symbolize -sp and -sm respectively; since he uses the 
same symbolization for -ep and -em respectively too, he obscures a phonetic 
and phonological distinction that is entitled to be represented in the ortho- 
graphy, and is, in fact, distinguished in the Hooker text by -yat and -yan 
versus -ep, -em, and -en, to which can be added, from Mainwaring, 1898, 
-yap and -yam versus -et to complete the two series (and by -af, -an, -ap, and -am 
versus -еѓ, -еп, -ep, and -em for syllables containing initial c- or j-). The functional 
load carried by this phonological distinction in front spread vowels between 
half-close (e) and half-open (s) in labial-final and dental-final syllables may not 
be great; but it is certeinly worth symbolizing when it has the warrant of 
orthographic tradition, both Mainwaring and pre-Mainwaring. 


Nasal-initial syllables 
The threefold distinction between vowel units with the features i, e, and € 
in labial-final and dental-final syllables does not apply to syllables containing a 
syllable-initial nasal; in this latter type of syllable the distinction is only 
twofold. The only examples in the Hooker text are: 
-er nyar (1; but nyer in Mainwaring, 1898, and Tamsang, 1981) 
-et nyat (13; but nyet іп Tamsang, 1981) 
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To these two examples can be added, from Tamsang, 1981, mer (-er) ' have a 
nightmare’ (?Mainwaring, 1898, myer ‘ see, as in a vision’) and, from Main- 
waring, 1898, myat (-st) (i) ‘do persistently’ and (ii) ‘ have (something) fly 
into one’s eye’. 
The remaining finals of this type, exemplified from Mainwaring, 1898, but 
following Tamsang’s pronunciation, include : 
-en: man/myan (Tam. men) “тіре”; nyan (Tam. nyen) ‘ listen’ 
-el:  mydl/myel/myal (Tam. mel) ‘feathers’; nyel ‘ repeat’ 
(I have no such examples of -zp and -sm). 
The twofold distinction in phonological vowel units for this type of syllable 
can be illustrated as follows (examples from Mainwaring, 1898, have been 
enclosed in brackets) : 


ip im it tn wu i 

— — et en gr EL e.g. 

(тір) (mm) -nyt me? — (m) (туй 

— — nyat (nyen) nyar (mydl/myel/myal) 


(lines 7 rung-nyit, 3, 3, 1); Mainwaring, 1898: “bind together’, ‘ widow’, 
‘fix’, ‘down’, ‘listen’, ‘feathers’. I have treated the nyen ‘ milk’ of the 
text as an example of -un in accordance with Tamsang’s pronunciation, his 
spelling being nyin, as opposed to the -en of nyan, for which his spelling is 
туеп. Apart from this example, which is problematical, the closer of the two 
vowel units (i/1) is regularly symbolized by £, and the more open (s) by a in 
the Hooker text and commonly also by Mainwaring, 1898, but regularly by e 
in Tamsang, 1981: nyet, nyen, nyer, mel. Since either spelling is valid for the 
more open type of syllable, it is not surprising that there is, in Mainwaring, 
1898, some variation, e.g. ‘nyel see nyal “the gums” ', * myal see myel’, 
‘ myer вее myar `. 


(b) syllable-final k, ng 


(i) ek, eng 
Before passing to a brief account of spellings for the velar finals -ak/-6k 

versus -dk, and -ang/-óng versus -áng, I would mention that in front-vowel 
syllables the degree to which vowels are phonologically distinguished is also 
twofold: a close-to-half-close centralized vowel unit (1) versus a half-close 
unit (eJ. The Hooker text contains the following examples: 

-Е: Atk, £k (-1, 16) 

-1D: ling-com, kyo-jíng, ding, shing (1, 8, 12, 28) 

-ek: sa-nyek, pa-tek (11, 24) 

-eg: ting-leng (32), 
to which could be added, from Mainwaring, 1898, num-lyeng ‘ girl’ and fa-lyeng 
‘youth ’. 


(ii) -ak and -ang, and -ók and -óng, versus -ák and -áng 
The Hooker text contains examples of -ak (-nk) and -ang (-09) as follows: 
-Dk: ka-kyak, ta-rak, yak-sóm (Т, 26, 27) à 
-py: sang, bd-dang (2, 3). 


13 For gak-sóm, the e proper с! ш which appears to be * to bridge ', Mainwaring, 1898, gives 
* yúk-sám ' lama ” “ three” ах of “the three lamas ” to choose a raja 
for the Lepoha's [sic] ’. Bikhim, 1894, owever, gi aksun (H) end Yoksom (10). 
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The text’s three examples of -ak all have the same spelling in Mainwaring, 1876 
(115, 115, 27), and іп Mainwaring, 1898, though the latter mentions sóng as an 
alternative to sang ‘in Mscpts.’; but Tamsang, 1981, gives ka-kyók and ta-rók. 

In section (1) above I pointed out that in vowel-final syllables а and 6 
symbolise different vowel units, e: and o: respectively, e.g. 


-a -ә: tsha, da (10, 31) 
-ó =o: chó, lóp-kró, ló, shs-dó (12, 31, 36, 38), 


but that in consonant-final syllables the e: vowel unit is symbolized by & (2.a.i). 
In the Hooker text there are no examples of this use of 4 in syllables containing 
-k and -ng ; but Mainwaring, 1876, provides the following examples : 


-ák -ok thyék ‘spring upwards’; ngák ‘look’ (78, 68) 
-ing -ə dáng ‘run’; hyáng ‘cold’ (112, 30). 


The effect of this is that a is again left free to alternate with one of the vowel 
symbols, but not with the same vowel symbol (4) as it alternates with in labial., 
dental-, rolled-, and lateral-final syllables, as in (2.a.i) above; in velar-final 
syllables a alternates with 6, e.g. 


E f ka-kyak, tarak, yak-sóm (7, 26, 19); lak ‘ pour’ (1876, 6) 
Se hyok, 'á-rók (-1, 24); chók ° hand ’, ka-lók ‘ rat’ (1876, 134, 131) 


. { sang (2); lang ‘stone’, 'á-plang ‘ upon’ (1876, 6) 
| teóng, qóng-cen, kré-tshông, "бид, nông (1, 4, 6, 8, 11) 

Not surprisingly there is some degree of variation between -ak and -ók for 
syllable-final -pk, and between -ang and -óng for -py. For the póng-cen of the 
text (4) Mainwaring, 1898, gives both pang-chen and póng-chen, for sang it 
gives ‘(in Mscpts. -sóng)', for róng ‘ Lepcha’ ‘also rang’, and for ‘tiger’ 
both sa-thang and sa-thóng. 

Tamsang, 1981, entirely ignores -ak as a means of symbolizing -pk, and uses 
only -ók, e.g. ka-kyók ‘ seven’, ta-rók * віх’, lók ‘pour’, mók ‘ target, while 
for -py he uses -óng alone, apart from the following list of nine words: sang 
plural suffix, pang plural suffix, bang ‘group’, 'á-plang ‘upon’, gang ‘if’, 
shang future suffix, 'á-lang ‘now’, zang ‘ like’, lang ‘ stone’. І am unable to 
give any phonetic reason for this distinction, except that Targain felt that the 
vowel was shorter in the examples spelt with -ang. Since, with the exception 
of lang ‘ stone’, they are particles and other such forms, they are likely to be 
less prominent than nouns, verbs, and adjectives; so his intuition may be 
correct, though I was not convinced that a length difference was made 
consistently. 

It would be reasonable to expect the -ak and -ang spellings for -ok and -py 
to be modelled on the -ag and -ang of Tibetan (cf. also, for -ap, -am, ete., 
(a.i) above), the lip-rounding that these spellings symbolize in Lepcha being 
borrowed from the Kham dialect of the Tibetan immigrants into Sikkim of 
three or four centuries ago (cf. Sprigg, to appear (Б)); but these spellings also 
occur in words from the original Lepcha component of the language, such as 
ka-kyak, tarak, lang, and 'á-plang above as well as in loan-words from Tibetan 
such as pak-chéd (also pók-chó ; Tib. bag-chags) ‘ passion ’, rak (Tib. rag) “brass °, 
rang (Tib. rang) ‘ self’, sang-gye (also sóng-gyó and sdng-gye; Tib. sangs-rgyas) 
* Buddha’. On the other hand, it is difficult to regard -ók and -óng as a purely 
Lepcha spelling device: it appears in loan-words from Tibetan such as the 
'á-rók of the text (line 24; Tib. a-rag), and nók ° ink ’ and kók ' hinder’ (Tib. 
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snag, gag), and in the tsóng, póng-cen, and krá-tshóng of the text (lines 1, 4, 6; 
Tib. "tshang, bang-chen, grwa-tshang). 

Having already given examples of the velar-final type of syllable when 
containing front-vowel units, I now, for the sake of comparison and complete- 
ness, give а веб of the six remaining phonologically distinct vowels (with 
examples from Mainwaring, 1876, again enclosed in brackets) : 
pk oy ka-kyak, ta-rak; sang, bá-dang (7, 26; 2, 3) 

hyók, 'á-rók ; tsóng, nóng (-1, 24; 1, 56) 

ak ay rák, (éthyék);  sháng, (d-bryáng) (10; 35) 

ok em (ngék), (уйк); (dûng), (hyáng) 

xk xp lábuk, tuk-tuk; | cüng-pung, lung (18, 18; 14, 1) 

ok on lúk, bik; ing, sóng-cúng (15, 30; Т, 22) 

ok on pun-lok, (rok);  kur-dong, tsong (31; 3, 14) 
(Mainwaring, 1876, 133 ‘ head’, 135 ‘name’; 68 ‘ look’, 78 ‘ spring upwards ’, 
112 ‘run’, 30 ‘cold’; 145 ‘ read ’.) 

Some of the above examples from the text are lexically a little strange, 
place-names, like bd-dang and cúng-pung, and foreign words, like rák, sháng, 
and séng-cting; the following more usual examples, from Mainwaring, 1876, 
can be substituted for them : 

-DI -ak -ap =¥y) -Qy 
lang ják sháng ’d-fung súng 
(6 ‘stone’, 134 ' tongue ', 132 ‘ firewood °, 135 ' corpse’, 133 ‘ speak’). 

Short and repetitive though it is, Hooker's account of his expenses in 
Lepcha, which has survived among his papers at Kew for well over a hundred 
years, can serve, with the help of a few examples from Mainwaring and 
Tamsang, as a useful introduction to the study of Lepcha orthography and 
phonology, especially through alternative spellings of the same lexical item. 


APPENDIX 


When we crossed over Singallah, gave one thala baksheesh when goats, 
Tice, and fowls were provided. 

These are accounts of Company rupees. Reaching Lingcham when three 
days of the waning moon of Ra (2nd month) had been completed, bought one 
thala’s worth of salt. Bought rice for one rupee and a thala. Gave six annas’ 
worth of rice for the journey for the departing Muse people. Having completed 
the journey, after two annas' worth of milk on reaching there, two annas’ 
worth of milk. [Adding it up it is a thala and a suks.] Two annas’ worth of 
plantains. Badong; gave two rupees to the lady. Gave two rupees to the 
messengers who arrived. [Adding it up it is three rupees.] Besides, two annas 
as price of one fowl. Gave four rupees to the four Lingcham men who went 
up to the bridge. When about to go up from Lingcham on completing five 
waning days, one thala baksheesh in return to those who brought and provided 
plantains and barley flour. The havildar received four annas’ worth of curds; 
received one anna’s worth of butter. One thala for the hermitage certificate. 
[Adding it up it is one rupee and seven annas.] On completing the journey to 
the river Rungeet, five pice worth of eggs. [Adding it up it is one thala.] On 
completing the journey to the river Rungeet, gave two annas to two children. 
At Mungbreu gave two annas as price of a fowl. Reached Kewzing, and gave 
one thala as price of a fowl. Gave one rupee as price of a dog. Reached 
Lingdam, and gave a thala for one fowl. Gave six annas for one fowl. Reaching 
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Neongong on completing the third day, gave опе rupee to those who went 
down to Darjeeling with mail. One thala went on buying rice. Gave two annas 
as price of Neongong milk. Reached Sunnook, and gave one thala as price of 
a fowl. Gave one thala by arrangement for milk, and radish and garlic 
vegetables. Reaching Tassiding bought one rupee’s worth of rice. On com- 
pleting the seventh day, reaching Pemiongchi, gave one thala as the price of 
one cap. Gave one thala to the ‘mani’ chanter. Gave one thala to a Limbu. 
Reaching Tchongpong gave one rupee to someona who provided beer and rice. 
When the rice had arrived, bought five rupees and a suki's worth of rice. 
Going up, bought one rupee and a sukt’s worth of rice. Gave one thala, by 
arrangement, for one fowl, eggs, and milk. Further, when a woman brought 
two fowls and husked rice, gave twelve annas baksheesh. When we reached 
Doobdi monastery, on completing the twelfth day, gave two rupees to the 
priest. The Sahib himself gave three rupees for the Monastery to accept. 
When just about to go towards Jongri on completing the thirteenth day, gave 
one rupee and a sukt baksheesh to someone who arrived carrying a load of 
beer, eggs, and radishes. Gave one thala baksheesh to someone who brought 
and supplied milk, radishes, and eight eggs from the hermit. On having 
completed the journey from Jongri to Yoksun on completing the nineteenth 
day, when a woman brought a beer load, two fowls, cock and hen, garlic and 
walnuts, gave one rupee and a suki of the Sahib's as baksheesh. When Chu 
Lamo, a nun of Doobdi, arrived, when she brought one goat, one fowl, eight 
eggs, four small songs (copper containers) of butter, one frs of rice, and garlic, 
in total, gave one rupee and a sukt. When the clergy brought two napkins of 
beer, one fri of husked rice, four eggs, and two bottles of milk, the Sahib [gave] 
one thala baksheesh. When a high-ranking person of Badong brought a fowl, 
one vessel of arrack, milk, and wood for sale, on completing the twentieth day, 
gave one rupee baksheesh. Gave twelve annas to someone who guided us on 
the road when we went to Jongri. Gave one rupee as the price of rice. When 
a Limbu of (?) Khyumshum brought one beer load, one frs of rice, and six 
eggs, gave one rupee and a suki baksheesh. When the steward, having come 
down, brought eight eggs and one frs of husked rice, gave one thala and a sukt 
baksheesh. At Yoksun, on completing the twentieth day, when I gave one 
score of rupees of the Sahib’s, gave two rupees baksheesh to someone who 
brought, in all, one goat, one beer load, and wood for sale. Gave three annas as 
the price of Yoksun milk. Reaching Lungschung temple on completing one 
waning day, when rice, eggs, milk, yams, garlic, and wood were provided, gave 
two rupees baksheesh. One rupee went for the Katsuperri monastery to receive. 

One rupee went when the lake received it. After the monks came down, gave 
two rupees baksheesh when the people from the school served beer, radishes, 
and a pot of wild-bee honey. On completing two waning days, when we reached 
Tengling, after the magistrate gave one goat, parched rice, and millet, when 
they provided the load of beer, rice, and wood, all told, gave three rupees 
baksheesh. At Tchongpung bought one thala’s worth of rice. Reached 
Changachelling monastery; reached three waning days complete; two rupees 
went for the Monastery to accept. Coming to an agreement over rice and salt, 

bought one rupee’s worth. The Lingcham Captain came; gave two rupees 
salary to the beer-boy who went to Jongri. Gave one thala wages to the two 
who brought a load from Tengling. On completing four waning days, when 
we reached, and rested at, the river Kulhait, gave one suki as the price of 
milk. Climbed up from that place; reached Hee; gave one rupee to someone 
carrying a load. On completing six waning days, when we reached, and rested 
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at Garat, on the Rungeet, gave one rupee baksheesh when the jemadar pro- 
vided (?) tobacco. Gave one rupee wages to someone carrying a load from 
Kulhait to Darjeeling. Gathering it all together. 
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MANICHAEAN ARAMAIC IN THE CHINESE HYMNSCROLL 


By YurAKA YOSHIDA 


The Chinese Manichaean ‘ hymnscroll’ was discovered by Sir Aurel Stein 
in Tunhuang and is now preserved in the British Library, under the number 
Or. 8210(2659). Apart from Chinese translations from Iranian originals, it 
contains three hymns in Chinese transcription. These hymns were studied and 
partly reconstructed by Waldschmidt and Lentz. In particular, the third 
hymn was identified with the Parthian fragments M259c* and 529 in the 
German Turfan collection together with their Sogdian translation TM351 and 
reconstructed almost completely, W.-L. i, pp. 8C-93.3 Verses 12 and 13 of the 
first hymn were identified with the common Middle Persian phrase pr'eyst wd 
j'yd^n тт "wh byh, W.-L. i, p. 111, n. 4. The second hymn was identified with 
an Iranian fragment M260, W.-L. i, p. 6, and its verses 5-7 were reconstructed 
by Waldschmidt and Lentz in JRAS, 1926, 116-22, 298-9. 

Recently, in the course of my study of the Iranian words in Chinese scripts 
found in the hymnscroll and the other two Chinese Manichaean documents,* 
I have been able to reconstruct certain verses, including 8 few Semitic ones in 
the second hymn.’ In this note I would like to report on my reconstruction 
of the second hymn which is now revealed to be in part a bilingual in alternating 
Aramaic 5 and Middle Iranian. However, as is shown below, a few problems 
remain unsolved. 

It is my pleasure to thank Dr. Nicholas Sims-Williams for his valuable 
advice and suggestions cited below. I am also grateful to Professor Mary 
Boyce for permitting me to examine her photograph of M260 and for reading 
it with me. I alone, however, am responsible for any shortcomings. 

I give below the Chinese text together with the Ancient Chinese forms 


1 For the translation see E. Waldschmidt and W. Lentz, Abh. PAW, 1926, по. 4 (= W.-L. i); 
id., So. PAW, 1933, xm, 480-607; Tsui Chi and W. B. Henning, BSOAS, xr, 1043, 174—219. 

3 For this number see M. ce, A catalogue of the Iranian manuscripts in Manichean script 
in the German Turfan collection, іп, 1960, 18. 

з Some verses are not reconstructed yet, e.g. verses 20 and 21. In verse 6 гй) should be 


4 Un traité manichéen retrouvé en Chine (== Traité) studied by Ë. Chavannes and P. Pelliot, 
JA, 1911, 499-617; and The compendium of the doctrines and styles of the teaching of Mani 
studied by the same authors, JA, 1913, 105-16, and by W. B. Henning and G. Haloun, AM, 
n.8., ш, 2, 1952, 184 212. Al the three texts are reproduced in the Tatshò Tripitaka, vol. 54, 
nos. 2140, 2141 А and В. 

5 The reconstruction of some verses in the first hymn is suggested here. Verse 2 transcribes 
dryst "wr run ‘y rwén[ 1. The Chinese transcription $E E ІҢ Ph nd Dš si іші indicates a 
pronunciation *drisiór rather than the expected dris awar. Cf. Henning's identification of 
Chinese Ëğ 21) -uo li ав representing ört for Middle Persian ’wrt ‘ come thou!’ (Tsui Chi and 
Henning, op. oit., 216), although "wryd ‘come ye!’ would be a better identification, since a 
Chinese final -+ stands for Iranian d, L or r, but not for t. Verse 4 сап be reconstructed dryst "wr 
oh ‘y Kry [rn] pl 1. The character for PA is E, which is reconstructed He, but has a gloss 
5| Bp # B£ indicating the pronunaation sa with a long vowel. I suggest emending it 
to * ва. Verse 5 trangoribes [ ] rwn 1:hyJt'w and verse 6 drud 'br tw. 


6 он ош this note I use this term for Manichaean Aramaic. For this language, see 
Henning and Haloun, op. cit., p. 205, n. 8. 
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reconstructed by В. Karlgren, Grammata Serica Recensa, Stockholm, 1967,7 
and the ' Northwestern' dialect forms reconstructed by Luo Charng-peir 
# f RE, The northwestern dialects of Tarng and Five Dynasties BF Tl ҚО 
dt 7; #, Shanghai, 1933, Tables рр. 163-8. Below them are Parthian and Middle 
Persian forms according to the transcription of M. Boyce, A word-list of 
Manichaean Middle Persian and Parthian (Acta Iranica, 9a), Téhéran-Liége, 
1977. For Aramaic words I give only the reconstructed spellings in transliterated 
Manichaean script. 


Text 
іп Pk Bp RE [= UI — 5 (1) 
жола luo si là *miwang 
gla lo gi la  mbvof 
Aram. q'dwš lb? 
fn Bs Bp $^ m = (2) 
lep тіп 18 
li°b mbvy la 
q'dwá Ibr’ 
fm Ex Bp MI DK 
à «рп xê 
?a lou xa 
q'dwá rwh' 


Қ HE Ro ME UP [hp] Va (4) 
*xjija kjot*lji ва 
xi jiaki li ga 
hy дув 
fn Be fib KR p юйю + (5) 
‘du pjie *ličt 
Pau pi liz 
Parth. kādūš 6 раат 
fm Ek Bp p ЫШ Ж > (6) 
puo xuet 
хо 
kādūš 6 puhr 
Un Bp m ЯҒ ПЕ + (7) 
үйі Zi (ләп “пәле 
xwai gi wyn ndo 
kadüš б wad  Xiwandag 
€ Tom 9 A (8) 
juet jju Ай lok 
Pya wy zi log 
ud — wiZidag 


ul 


(3) 


7 An asterisk (*) indicates that the character is missing in Grammata Senca Recensa but 
reoonstructed in keeping with Karlgren's system. 
* Verse numbers are given in the Chinese text. 
* In the MS it is written ЭС. 
1? For this letter see Waldschmidt and Lentz, J RAS, 1926, p. 121, n. 3. 
VOL, XLVI. PART 2. 23 
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UU Om non Яя 022 [= jn] Ju (9) 
"uo *luo “Ял ййї jjuen *ka 
о Јо langi wyn ka 
ródàn Éfiwandag 
е 5 my + KF" W [EE] n + (0) 
juet b'juet *xji рәп МА хап så “Ап 
?yi bvyi хі pfeu ta xan sa lan 
ud frihift xànsürün 
ЕзЕ # GE + — (11) 
1 18 xû ngu xuo ЖА 
^i Ja хапдәп хо la 


Aram. ӨР nwhr’ 
EMH БОШ W + = (12) 
*yuot mjie *tá 
xoi mbi ta 
ур hmt 
Ji EE BC D EX + = (13) 


i *g8t ‘по luo sjen 
ji saz ?o lo gion 
MP yazd  rüën 
WE PR @ OT Om + m (14) 
dz'uo luo ‘juot jiu *xji 
dzo lo ?уі wy xi 


zr ud wihi 
fm Bk Rf T d (15) 
Aram. q'dwš 
4m B BU + (16) 
Iran. (адай 
Commentary 


Verses 1-4: These are clearly Aramaic verses corresponding to Parthian 
verses 5-8. I suppose that the character m has the same phonetic value as 
127 For Chinese -éng corresponding to Iranian 4, see î (f (passim in the 
hymnseroll) mung *hji for mans. The character Wb *is'au should be emended 
to Фр sa. The Aramaic of the Chinese transcription and in Manichaean script 
(M260) is rather peculiar. First, as in Iranian, the letters b and 4 are not 
differentiated in M260, where (E)['d]wé [Ib] h contrasts with gdy#. Secondly, 
FT (verse 3) indicates an initial r- and there is no trace of the expected preposi- 


11 In the MS it is written Rf, which seems to be intended either for I or for 18. Cf. n. 16 
below. 

13 The character has the gloss 5| meaning ‘ prolonged ’, of. W.-L. i, p. 84, n. 2. 

13 The character has the gloss "Ж. ЕҢ 'tongue-head', indicating the articulation, of. W. -L. i, p.91. 

M In the MS it is written FF. 

15 In the MS it is written Hp. 

16 In the MB it 1s written Ë$, which seems to be intended either for Б or for ES. Cf. n. 11 
&bove. 

11 For the fonction of the addition of [], see Chavannes and Pelliot, JA, 1911, p. 537, n. 2, 
and W.-L. i, 198. 
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tion 1-28 Thirdly, ІҢ (verse 4) indicates that the d of qdy£ was pronounced 
not with a stop [d] as is expected from Aramaic pronunciation but with а 
fricative [8] as if it were an Iranian postvocalio d. It is probable that the 
Manichaeans of Chinese Turkestan had no real knowledge of Aramaic and 
pronounced the few clichés which they had preserved according to their own 
interpretation of the written text. 

Verses 5-8: As is mentioned above, verses 5-7 were already reconstructed 
by Waldschmidt and Lentz. 

Verses 9-10: I owe the reconstruction of the difficult verse 9 to Dr. Sims- 
Williams. Although the last Chinese character is problematic, this recon- 
struction accords very well with the following verse. Note the parallelism 
between 'living rivers' and ' springs of love'. For the context he compares 
the following passage : 

"wn jywndg zryh . . . nhat rwd'n omg .. . un z'nyg осто...“ Oh living seal... 

the course of your rivers has been checked ... Oh great spring! .. 2 (Е. C. 

Andreas and W. B. Henning, Mitieliranische Mantchaica aus Chinesisch- 

Turkestan, ти, Sb. PAW, 1934, e, 29 aq.) 

For АЙ, f WL Ж ІШ is also attested m the third hymn, W.-L. 1, p. 87. 
There is no problem in the difference between the characters Ж рәм and фр 
тімді. I suggest emending Ұр sa to # så or 3% så. The word z^ns'rn is clearly 
visible in M260. 

Verses 11-12: These are Aramaic verses corresponding to the following 
Middle Persian terms for Manichaean tetrad God, Light, Power and Wisdom. 
It is very easy to recognize an Aramaic word for ‘ light in verse 11, cf. Syriac 
том". fv, o RE of verse 12 could stand for *hemtá which would be a word for 
© wisdom °, cf. Syriac hem? [hevm0à]. The loss of -z- might be attributed 
partly to dissimilation (against the initial A-), partly to the Middle Iranian 
loss of z/h before m. Both of them being transcribed identically in Chinese 
scripts, the words for ' god’ and ‘ power’ raise a difficult problem. Although 
the second word is preserved and spelled “УРА” in M260, I cannot recognize 
any Aramaic word in it. However, some possible solutions to the problem 
are suggested here. First, it is very unlikely that the original Aramaic words 
for “бой” and © power’ were identical. Therefore, either the first or the second 
term must have been altered under the influence of the other. For ‘ god’ one 
would expect |М # fj rendering Syriac 'aláhá, as in the Chinese Nestorian 
inscription in Hsi an fu H % Ff, Y. Saeki, Keikyo no Kenkys, Tokyo, 1935, 574, 
595. However, & # 414 zá сап perhaps be justified, either by reference to 
Biblical Aramaic ло "аһ, or by comparing other cases in this hymn where 


18 An initial r- is transoribed with prothetic vowel m the Chinese Manichsean documents, see 
Henning and Haloun, op. cit., 207. 


19 There is no problem with [fj 3F, because in the Traité, Ziwandag is transcribed ПІ zz ПЕ 
{= E] fici jjuon fjok with jfi], Chavannes and Pelliot, ЈА, 1911, p. 537, n. 2, and W.-L. i, 128. 
If the character ШІ has the same phonetic value as JM, it would be reconstructed ka, while 


the character for the syllable da is missing. The final part is so problematic that it is difficult 
to decide whether we should reconstruct Ziwandag ог Siwandagdn. 
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an Aramaic or Iranian а is transcribed with a Chinese front vowel.?° In that 
case, the second occurrence of + 14 zá may be regarded as a corruption, probably 
of a form corresponding to Syriac haylá ‘power’, as suggested to me by 
Dr. Sims-Williams. The corruption is not to be attributed to the Chinese 
transcriber, since M260 attests the spelling ‘yl’A’ in the place where the word 
for ‘ power ’ is expected. 

Verses 13-14: The word wiht has already been identified, W.-L. i, p. 85. 
The only word which needs commentary is the word for ‘god’. # t may be 
another example of the transcription of Iranian а with a Chinese front vowel 
(see above n. 19). But it may well indicate a pronunciation similar to New 
Persian izad. The transcription of the consonant cluster zd with RE may be 
genuine, since the same cluster is transcribed with Chinese initial s- in other 
sources, see Е. W. К. Müller, ‘Die “ persischen ” Kalenderausdriicke іп 
Chinesischen Tripitaka ’, Sb. PAW, 1907, xxv, 459, where ormezd is transcribed 
їй ME I чоп muat sie or HB 2) J уші тімді sie. 

Verses 15-16: Although they are identical, it is very probable that an 
Aramaic verse 15 was intended, contrasting with an Iranian verse 16. 

It was Dr. Sims-Williams who drew my attention to the likely existence of 
Turkish influence upon these transcriptions. Among other things, prothetic 
vowels before the initial r- could most easily be explained by reference to the 
Turkish influence, since an initial r- is missing in Turkish and foreign words 
with an initial r- are borrowed with a prothetic vowel, e.g. drdant < Skr. ratna-. 
Note that foreign initial r-s are not always transcribed with a prothetic vowel 
in Chinese transcriptions. For example, Syriac rwA' is transcribed jf Ё luo zá 
in a Chinese Nestorian document, Saeki, ibid., 618. According to 8. Lévis 
study on the Mahämäyürs, J A, 1915, 19-138, the Sanskrit initial r- is transcribed 
with a Chinese initial l- in Samghavarman’s and Amoghavajra’s versions, and 
with a Chinese initial L- often with an additional character 8 уйг in Yi-tsing’s 
version, but never with a Chinese initial glottal stop as in the Manichaean 
documents. The transcription of Iranian and Aramaic a with Chinese front 
vowels may well be due to Turkish phonemic opposition between a front vowel 
4 and а back vowel а, an Iranian short vowel а being interpreted as a Turkish 
front vowel 4. For this point see Sims-Williams, JA, 1981, 358. He also 
wonders whether the transcription of s of z'ns'r'n and z of zmn with a Chinese 
initial s- could be explained by reference to Turkish influence, because in 
Turkish the confusion between s and š (А. von Сарат, Alttürkische Grammatik, 
3rd ed., Wiesbaden, 1974, $38), and the confusion of letters s, 8, 2 and j 
(G. Clauson, Turkish and Mongolian studies, London, 1962, 112) are reported. 
Finally, one may mention the coincidence betvreen the Chinese and Turkish 
pronunciations of the word ewangelyon, i.e. f$ a tong liuën and ’nklywn, 
pointed out by Henning, Henning and Haloun, op. cit., 205, 212. 

As a whole, the second hymn is partly bilingual, Aramaic verses 1-4, 11-12 
and 15 corresponding to Iranian ones 5-8, 13-14 and 16, respectively. Verses 


#0 e.g. Ibr’ (verse 2), hy’ and gdy’ (verse 4) and pidar (verse 5). I owe this alternative solution 
to Dr. Sims-Williams. 
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9-10 are in Parthian only and are unlikely to derive from an Aramaic original, 
since their phraseology appears to belong to a specifically Iranian tradition of 
Manichaean hymnody. Although not a line of Aramaic has previously been 
found in the Turfan material (M. Boyce, А reader in Mantchaean Middle 
Persian and Parthsan (Acta Iranica, 9), Téhéran-Liège, 1975, p. 13), the second 
hymn enables us to restore a few Aramaic verses in M260 and raises the hope 
that Aramaic texts may yet be discovered in Turfan material so far unstudied.*! 


31 Some Manichaean Aramaio fragments were discovered in Egypt, see Е. C. Burkitt, The 
religion of the Manichees, Cambridge, 1925, 111-19. 
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IBN ‘ABBASS GHARIB ALQUR AN 


In a previous article discussing the text entitled al-Lughat frl-Qur’an 
attributed to Ibn ‘Abbäs, mention was made of two manuscripts of Gharib 
al-Qur'än also attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas.t А recent visit to Istanbul allowed an 
examination of these works, leading to the discovery that, in fact, these 
manuscripts contain two additional copies of al- Lughat f? l-Qur'ün and that an 
independent text Gharib al-Qur'ün attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas does not exist. 
À proliferation of titles has taken place regarding this text and, most significantly 
of course, around the figure of Ibn “Abbas and his role in Qur'ànio lexicography. 

The manuscript Esad Efendi 91/3 (ff. 104a-112b) is entitled al-Lughat 
f#1-Qur’an and has been accurately described by Sezgin.® The tsnad of the text 
is essentially the same as that found in Chester Beatty 4263 and Princeton 
Yahuda 3167; on f. 104a the full sen@d minus the name of al-Wazzän appears ; 
the latter name does occur, however, at the end of the work on f. 112b where 
the quotation given by Bezgin is found. Textually the work varies only a little 
from the other two manuscripts although the introduction to the text reads 
such that Arabic is the language of God and describes the language of the 
Qur'an as ‘nothing but Arabic wa rubbamà wäfagat allughát! which is yet 
another variation on this phrase, indieating once again, perhaps, a conscious 
effort to bring the introduction into alignment with the text itself? 

The manuscript Ataf Efendi 2815/8 (ff. 102a-107a) is entitled Gharib 
al-Qur’an but contains a text in the tradition of Lughat. The manuscript follows 
most closely the text as printed in al-Dirini and Jalalain * although it would 
appear that this copy is not the ultimate source of these printed versions, thus 
there may well remain, somewhere in the world, yet another manuscript of 
Lughat. Only the final names of the 3884 vary from that printed in al-Dirini ; 
Abü'l-Hasan al-Muqaddasi is omitted and two names are added: Abū ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Ghaffar al-Muqaddasi who received the text 
from Rashid al-Din Abū Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Tahir. Textually there are 
some differences between the manuscript and the printed versions; the body 
of the work has become somewhat shorter, losing a number of its entries, 
especially towards the beginning. The text of the introduction closely follows 
that printed in Wansbrough’s Quranic studies but leaves out, due to homeo- 
teleuton with the word gawmshs, the line in which Q. 14:4 is quoted. 

The addition of these two manuscripts and the elimination of Gharib from 
consideration in the works attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas does not substantially alter 
the argument concerning the text of Lughat; in fact, the manuscripts provide 
clear evidence of title proliferation which may well be an indication in itself of 
text compilation well after the time of Ibn ‘Abbas. Additionally, the Atif 
Efendi manuscript also provides another example of transmission of the basic 
text through multiple paths. Wansbrough’s description of the texts in Quranic 
studies should be understood to imply that in literary form the Istanbul manu- 
scripts are similar to al-Suyütrs list of difficult words supplied with simple 


1 À. Rippin, ° Ibn ‘ Abb&e's al- Lughat f?l-Qur’an’, BSOAS, x1xv, 1, 1981, 16. 

1 GAS, 1, 27. 

3 of. Rippin, ‘Ibn ' Abbüa ', p. 20 and especially n. 35. 

4 See ibid., 18. 

5J. Wansbrough, Quranic studies: sources and methods of scriptural interpretation, Oxford, 
1977, 218 and Rippin, ‘ Ibn ‘Abb&s’, 20. 
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glosses; as far as the exegetical principle behind the work goes, the text of 
Lughat is closest to al-Suyütrs section on ‘dialect’ words. Of course, the 
underlying principle with which all these texts are concerned is giving an 
honorable pedigree to various approaches in analysing the Qur'an; it is there 
that the role of Ibn ‘Abbas finds its central place." 


‘See Wansbrough, Quranic studies, p. 219 at n. 6; al-Suyütf, al-Iigds fi 'ulüm al-Qur'an, 
Омго, 1967, п, 6-46 (difficult words), 11, 91-102 (dialeot; words). 
1 Thanks are due to the Director, Süleymaniye Kutuphanesi, Istanbul, and Dr. Ahmed Subhi 
Furet, Istanbul University, for their assistance. Travel to Istanbul was made possible by a grant 
from the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada. 


A. RIPPIN 


FURTHER SOURCES ON THE OTOGH SALT LAKES 


Readers of Father Serruys’s two articles on the Ordos salt lakes 1 may be 
interested in the evidence relating to the episode referred to in his documents, 
which is provided by the reports, 1917-22, of the Sino-foreign salt inspectorate.* 
The evidence is twofold: direct, relating to the episode itself, and indirect, 
relating to the context. In preliminary clarification it should be stated that 
both Chinese and Sino-foreign sources refer to three Ordos salt lakes at this 
date: Pei-ta-ch‘ih, the northern great lake, ‘200 И due north of Hua-ma- 
ch'ih'; Wo-po-ch'ih, evidently a transliteration; and Kou-ch'ih, the dog or 
petty lake. These would seem to be equivalent, respectively, to Father 
Serruys's Great Lake, Lake of the Cairn or obo, and Little Siker Lake. 

First, direct evidence. The Huating inspectorate, or in this case collectorate, 
was seb up at Lanchou in April 1917. The Ordos lakes were a relatively minor 
part of its charge and no mention was made of them in the reports for 1917 
and 1918. The 1918 report of the next-door collectorate of Chinpei (northern 
Shansi), however, mentioned that: ' А small quantity of Mongolian “ white ” 
salt brought into Chinpei by merchants from the Ordos regions of Mongolia 
was taxed by the Paotou sub-Office, but it is believed that considerable quan- 
tities of this salt are smuggled into the north-western parts of the District.* 
In 1919, the Huating collectors in recounting various disorders, stated: ‘ We 
had many similar reports from Huamachih, as the soldiers in northern Shensi 
committed abuses of the same kind, helping drivers to smuggle salt from tbe 
Kochih lake situated 10 li north of Huamachih, in Mongolian territory. А lot 
of salt; was smuggled to the Yulin area and the revenue collection of Huamachih 
was much affected.’ 5 In 1920 the collectors, apropos of tax collection in 
Ninghsia, mentioned that the controller, ie. the head of the traditional 
administrative branch which continued to operate parallel to the inspectorate, 
had ‘stopped transportation of salt there from Kochih and Peitachih °, and 
advised that they had accordingly moved a sub-office.* 


1 B80AS, xx, 2, 1977, 888-58; BSOAS, xum, 1, DN 61-5. 

* China, The Chief torate of the Central Salt Administration, Reports by the District 
rg rri Auditors and Collectors on the Reorganization of the Salt Revenue Administration 
in 1013-1917, 1918, 1919—1921, 1922, Peking, 1919, 1922, 1025 (2), hereafter oited ая 
District Reports. These documents may be found in the Toyo Bunko. Í would be grateful to 
know of any other copies and in cular of reports after 1022. 

š Chung-kuo yen-cheng shih-lu (Veritable records of the Chinese salt administration), Nanking, 
1938, ur, м 1789. 

4 District Reports, 1918, 113. 

5 Distriot Reports, 1919-1921, 81. 

6 District Reports, 1919-1921, 171. 
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In 1921 Ninghsia still preoccupied the collectors. They noted that ‘ As 
the Kochih, Wopochih and Peitachih will soon ccme under our control, it will 
be possible to prevent the people of the Ningsia district consuming illicit salt, 
transported until now from these three lakes; so we may expect to receive a 
good deal more revenue at Yehshenpu which is only 90 li south of Ningsia.’ 7 
In another paragraph, they inform us that ‘ although the Kochih lake has been 
leased to us from the Mongolian prince of Ortos control was still difficult as 
the prince has been forced to give a monopoly to a man of Shuitechow (Shensi). 
Pending the expected reorganization in that area, no proper office has been 
established at Kochih.’® In 1921 the foreign collector personally visited the 
three Ordos lakes. 

1922 also had its difficulties, though ‘three new offices were opened in 
Mongolian territory, Kochih, Wopochih and Peitachih, for collecting duty on 
salt issued from these salt lakes ’. The collectors reported: ‘ Contrary to our 
expectations, the collections in 1922 were less than in 1921. One of the principal 
reasons was the unsettled condition of the Huamachih area where soldiers 
revolted and looted the cities . . .’.1° They continued: ‘ As soon as the mutiny 
started the staffs at the Wopochih, Kochih, Peitachih and Huamachih lakes 
withdrew for safety to the walled city of Yenchihhsien, thus giving the 
opportunity for the rebels to transport an enormous quantity of salt for storage 
and sale at Ningtiaoliang and elsewhere.’ !! Finally, on the Ordos specifically 
they noted: ‘Through the illegal interference of a Chinese creditor of the 
Ordos Prince, who took possession of the three leased lakes, a great loss of 
revenue occurred, as not only were our office staffs not allowed to weigh the 
salt or collect the duty, but they were driven from their stations by force of 
arms. After a lot of trouble we got rid of the monopolist and now everything 
seems to be going smoothly. If the agreement extorted from the Ordos Prince 
by the Chinese creditor can be cancelled, we may expect a big increase of 
revenue in the Huamachih area.’ 12 

From the collectors’ point of view therefore the sequence of events would 
seem to be as follows: 1918-20, a growing realization of the importance of 
Ordos salt; 1921, a personal visit and a lease agreement with the prince which 
the collectors believed covered all three lakes, but which may in fact have 
covered only Wo-po-ch‘ih and Kou-ch'ih (this was the view of the Yen-cheng 
shth-lu іп 1933 which says that Pei-ta-ch'ih was only leased in 1926); 1° and 
1922, the establishment of revenue officers, the intrusion of the Chinese 
creditor, and the reassertion of the original lease. In interpreting this record 
it should be understood that revenue control, rights of production and com- 
mercial monopoly, were all in principle separable and that what a particular 
agreement conferred might be open to argument. As Father Serruys has 
indicated both the issues and the interests were complex. 

Second, indirect evidence. Cognate cases suggest the structure of the matrix 
from which the Ordos episode emerged. Such cases in the inspectorate reports 
include the leases by the Prince of Alashan of the salt lakes of Chilantai, 
Ho-t‘un, Abalai and Alabruka; a Japanese bid to buy the Ujumuchin salt 


7 District Reports, 1919—1921, 253. 
8 District Reports, 1919-1921, 251. 
? District Reports, 1922, 98. 

19 District Reports, 1022, 92. 
u District Reports, 1922, 92. 
13 District Reports, 1922, 93. 
1% Yen-cheng shth-lu, пт, 1782. 
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lake in the Silingol league; and rivalry between the collectorate and General 
Ma Chi at Hsining for the lease of the Cha-k‘a salt lake from the Mongol 
princes of the Koko-nor. These cases suggest some fundamental parameters of 
the situation: the low cost of Mongolian salt from natural salines compared 
to Chinese boiled or artificially solar evaporated salt; the reciprocity between 
a Mongolian economy eager to import but short of exports, and a Chinese 
economy for whom salt was part of its way of life; the exploitation of the 
consequent border salt trade by political organization, the Moslem warlords 
first, the Chinese Communists second ; the rising consumerism of the Mongol 
élite and the consequent tension in Mongol society of which the duyuyilang 
movement was а symptom; conflict within the salt administration between 
the old administrative branch, its localization of receipts, its alliance with 
private monopolitans, and the Sino-foreign inspectorate, its maximization of 
revenue to the capital, its preference for free trade; the continuing Belgian 
interest in north-west China; the role of the foreign missionary at the interface 
of local conflicts.4 If Father Serruys’s documents are both an illustration of 
such a situation and a yardstick for theories about it, the reports of the Sino- 
foreign inspectorate may cast some light on the fascinating story he unfolds. 


14 Some of these parameters are further elaborated in my ‘ The border salt trade in northwest 
China, 1900-1050”, forthcoming 1n. Proceedings of the third International Symposium on Asian 
Studies, 1981, Asian Research Service, Hong Kong. 


8. А. M. ADSHEAD 


MAURICE DELAFOSSE AND THE PRE-SUNJATA TRÓNE DU MANDÉ 


Scholars working with problems in ethnology, languages and history of the 
Manding-speaking peoples and some of their western Sudanic neighbours have 
long been aware that while much in the impressive range of works by Maurice 
Delafosse demands consultation, the writings of this prolific but fallible pioneer 
in West African studies must be treated with an extra measure of caution. 
The more one makes use of what is perhaps Delafosse’s best-known work, 
Haut-Sénégal-Niger, the more apparent it becomes that a critical reassessment 
of his writings would be desirable. 

Errors like the one discovered by Professor Charles Beckingham, regarding 
the homeward route from Mecca of the early fourteenth-century Malian ruler 
Sakura, can be attributed to faulty hypotheses, but others are less easily 
excused. An example of the latter occurs in Delafosse’s chronology of major 
events in twelfth-century Mandé,? where he includes the names of three persons 
he claims were early rulers of Mandé and ancestors of Sunjata. Delafosse 
writes that 


... vers 1150, le trône du Mandé était occupé par un nommé Hamama, le 
plus ancien souverain dont la tradition proprement indigène ait conservé le 
nom exact.? 


i М PE Beokingham, ‘ The pilgrimage and death of Säküra, King of Mah’, BSOAS, xv, 2, 
63, -2. 

2 An ethno-linguistio term now usually replaced by ‘ Manding '. designating an area and в 
people that subsequently formed the nucleus of the Mali Empire, the founding of which is 
traditionally oredited to Sunjata. 

* Haut-Sénégal-Niger, Paris, 1912 (repr. 1972), п, 176. 
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Ascribing to the first two figures suspiciously equal reigns of twenty-five years, 
Delafosse tells us that Hamama died about 1175 and was succeeded by his son 
Dyigui-Bilali, who was followed about 1200 by his son Allakoi Moussa Keita. 

Who, in fact, were these three, and what grounds are there for accepting 
them as early rulers of Mandé ? Spelled in various ways, the names ° Hamama ' 
and ' Bilali' commonly appear in genealogies that comprise part of the Sunjata 
legend * because, for purposes of prestige, western Sudanic Muslims traditionally 
identify their own illustrious ancestors with distinguished personages from the 
life and times of Muhammad. There is, however, no historical justification for 
counting these three names among Sunjata's ancestors, and while Delafosse 
may have been genuinely confused about the identity of ‘ Allakoi Moussa ’, 
an eclectic legendary figure comprised of elements from several segments of 
Manding oral tradition, the evidence indicates that he was aware that Hamama 
and Bilali belong, not to twelfth-century Mali, but to Arabia in the time of 
the Prophet. 

Bilal ibn Ribah was a freed black slave who became a companion of 
Muhammad and was appointed the first mwadhdhin (caller to prayers). 
Hamama was Bil&l's mother, and her son was scmetimes called ‘ibn Hamama ’, 
after her.5 This is the basis for Bilal’s becoming known in Manding tradition 
as Bilali ibn Hamama (Bilali Bounama, Bilali Boum Hamama). Knowledge of 
Hamama’s female gender was apparently lost when this fragment of Islamic 
history, like many others, was transported by pilgrims or Muslim clerics to 
the western Sudan where it became part of local tradition. Manding genealogies 
normally trace lineage through male descent, but Ribäh, Bilal’s father, is not 
mentioned in the received versions of the Sunjata genealogies, and it appears 
that very early on the bards responsible for maintaining the traditions under- 
stood Hamama to be the father. In one version Hamama is shortened to 
‘Mama’, immediate predecessor of Bilali Вси Hamama,® and in another, 
the name preceding Bilali in the descent list is ‘Mamata’, who is identified 
as der erste Mann, progenitor of all men." 

But of primary interest here is the genealogy that appears in the version 
of the Sunjata tradition that was part of a previously unpublished Arabic 
manuscript collected by Delafosse himself, whc translated and published it as 
* Traditions historiques et légendaires du Soudan occidental’. This account of 
Sunjata’s Keita lineage lists Allakoi Moussa Dyigui as the grandfather of 
Sunjata, and as a descendant of Bilali son of Hamama. Aside from some minor 
spelling discrepancies, the sequence and names in this descent list match 
perfectly with the chronology Delafosse preserted as historical fact in Наш- 
Sénégal-Niger, and there can be no doubt that the material he translated from 
the Arabic was his source. And in a footnote to his translation, Delafosse 
readily identifies Bilali, son of Hamama, as © un esclave nègre de Mahomet ; 
се fut le premier muezzin 7,8 


* Fr. De Zeltner, Contes du Sénégal @ dw Niger, Paris, 1918, 37 and 44; M. Delafosse, 
‘ Traditions histori et légendaires du Soudan occidental ’, Bulletin du Comité de P Afrique 

Français ei du Comité du Maroc, 1913, 293-301, 298; Leo Frobenius, Atlantis, Vol. v: Dichien 
und Denken im Sudan, Jena, 1925, 304; D. T. Niane, Sundiata : an еріс о Old Маш, London, 
1965, 2; D. T. Niane, ‘ Recherches sur ‘l'empire du Mali au moyen âge”, Recherches Africaines 
(58), 1959, x, рр. 17—46, p.43; M. M. Diabete, Kala Jala, Bamako, 1970, 12; SU 

L'histoire pour les Mandenka ’, International Conference on amend Studies, ВОАВ niversity 
of London, 1972, Report by Bai Moore (typesori typescript), 6 and 24. 

5 Encyclopédie de PIslam (nouvelle édition), Leyde, Paris, 1960, т, 1261. 
6 Zeltner, Contes, 44. 
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While it is clear that the genealogy used in the chronology came from the 
Arabic manuscript, it is only fair to note that Delafosse's translation was not 
published until a year after the appearance of Haw-Sénégal-Niger. Therefore, 
the possibility exists that he was still working on the translation, and that 
although he used the passage from the Arabic script as a source for his chrono- 
logy in Haut-Sénégal-Niger, Delafosse somehow failed to recognize Hamama 
and Bilàl until it was too late to correct his error. Nevertheless, considering 
Bilal's prominence among Muhammad's companions, it is difficult to understand 
how an Arabist could inadvertently write of Hamama and Bilali occupying the 
‘throne of Mande’. Any argument that Delafosse may have been confused 
by the name being rendered ‘ Dyigui-Bilali’ is cancelled out by the fact that 
he created that combination himself. Іп the source he translated from the 
Arabic, ‘ Dyigui’ is part of Allakoi Moussa's name, while Bill appears as 
* Bilali fils de Hamama ’.® For the chronology in Haut-Sénégal- Niger Delafosse 
altered these, inserting ‘ Dyigui ' in front of Bilali and appending ' Keita ”, the 
name of Sunjata’s lineage, to Allakoi Moussa.?° 

In Manding tradition Allakoi Musa Jigi is a composite figure partly inspired 
by Mansa Musa, the Malian ruler who made a well-documented pilgrimage to 
Месса in 1324.1 Legends that were influenced by the historic event present 
a greatly distorted picture of Mansa Musa, who often appears as Fajigi or 
Makanta Jigi, a name with obvious affinities to the ‘ Dyigui’ attached to the 
Allakoi Moussa of the Arabie version which Delafosse translated. In that 
account Állakoi Moussa Dyigui is credited with the improbable total of four 
pilgrimages to Mecca,!? which in Haut-Sénégal-Niger Delafosse presents as 
historical fact, noting the Allakoi’s great reputation for piety.!? 

The pilgrimage theme, along with some other elements, connects the 
Allakoï Musa of legend with the historical Mansa Musa, the legendary Fajigi, 
and with the legend of the founding of the Jawara lineage. In this last, the 
Jawara ancestor Daman N'guille (Dama N'Guilli, Ndamangiri) is sometimes 
portrayed as a contemporary of Sunjata, and as a ruler who acquired his power 
from a magic sword brought to him by a frequent traveller to Mecca, a marabout 
named Allakoi Musa. At times, legend blends Allakoi Musa and Fajigi into 
one hero, while at others the two are fairly well differentiated, though it is 
reasonably certain that both were at least partly inspired by the historic deeds 
of Mansa Musa. 

Thus, Delafosse's list of the three Malian rulers who preceded Sunjata’s 
father is composed of Bilal’s mother Hamama, Bilàl himself, famous as 
Muhammad’s first mu'adhdhin, and Allakoi Musa, a legendary character partly 
based on Mansa Musa who ruled more than a century after Sunjata 


* ibid. 

10 p, 176. 

51 Nehemiah Levtzion, Ancient Ghana and Mali, London, 1978, 200-18. 

11° Traditions ', 208; see also M.-G. Adam, ‘ Légendes historiques du pays de Nioro (Sahel) ’, 
Revue Coloniale (NS), 1908, пп, 354—72, 354, where ° Digui Moussa’ is described as a ‘ habitual ’ 
visitor to Mecoa. 

13 p, 176. 

4 G. Boyer, ‘ Un peuple de l'ouest soudanais: les Diawara ', Mémoires de l'Institut Français 
d'Afrique Noire, no. 20, Paris, 1953, 23-85; Adam, ‘ Légendes ', 232-48, 236-7. 
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REVIEWS 


ABBAHAM Tan: The Samaritan Targum 
of the Pentateuch: а oritical edition. 
Part 11: Leviticus, Numeri, Пешето- 
nomium. (Texts and Studies in the 
Hebrew Language and Related Sub- 
jects, 5.) [vi] 400 pp. Tel-Aviv: 
Tel-Aviv University, 1981. 


The history and problems of a critical 
edition of the Samaritan Aramaic Targum 
were discussed at length in my review of the 
first volume (Part I: Genesis, Brodus, Tel. 
Aviv, 1980) in BSOAS, хтлу, 3, 1981, 569-72. 
The second volume, containing the lest three 
books of the Pentatench, follows the same 

rinciples of editing, namely, a el pub- 

cation of the older (J) and the later (A) 
Targum versions up to Numbers 29. From 
the following chapter (Numbers 80) on, both 
versions, J and A, are almost identical, so 
that A seems to be a direct copy of J, and ıt 
would be superfluous to publish both texts 
alongside each other. This explains why this 
volume, containing three books of the Penta- 
teuch Targum, is in no way than the 
first volume which contained only two books. 
The estion, mentioned above, of the 
dependence of A on J in the final part of the 
Pentateuch will be disoussed in detail in the 
forthcoming third volume. Nevertheless, the 
editor has indicated all the minor deviations 
of A from J with a vertical arrow under a short 
horizontal line, & sign he used in the first 
volume to indicate differences between the 
MSS A and E in some chapters at the beginning 
of Genesis. A from the new use of this 
sign, which is clearly indicated in the Foreword 
(p. v = Д), all the abbreviations and symbols 
are the same as for the first volume where they 
were explained оп р. хіў = 10. Possibly, 
therefore, there was no special need to repro- 
duce their complete list on p. vi — of the 
present volume. 

Since, however, from Numbers 30 on, the 
MS A is only а copy of 2, the editor was 
authorized to fill in the lacunae of J according 
to A. Such completions have been printed in 
bold letters, smaller type having been reserved 
for restorations of the text where А itself is 
incomplete or fragmentary, especially in the 
last eight chapters of Deuteronomy. These 
have mostly been restored according to О, 
or—in cases where C is mutiluted —aooording 
to the Leningrad fragment 178 (in Dt. 83: 3- 
16а) and Codex Barberini (in Dt. 33: 15b- 
34:12). Although the fate of the last pages 
of the Pentateuch T was not as 
catastrophical as that of the first chapters of 
Genesis (see my review of Part I, loo. cit., 
р. 5718, bottom), the last leaves of Deutero- 
nomy were lost through wear nob only in 
MS À but also in B which ends with Dt. 29 : 17. 
In order to give the reader a kind of Wreais for 
the final part of the latter MS, the 
editor decided to reproduce Dt. 28 : 17-34 : 10 
of Petermann's main text (A hon) in 
Hebrew transoription in an appendix (pp. 396— 


400), since this text seems to be eesentially 
based on MS B. 

The new oritical edition of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch Targum has been completed 
according to the best surviving MSS and other 
ancient material However, it is not just the 


‘care and accuracy with which it has been 


prepared that is most praiseworthy, but also 
the unbalievable speed with which the second 
volume followed on the firat. It is most 
comforting for Aramaista in general and 
Samaritanists in partioular no longer to have 
to rely on the unsatisfactory former editions. 
For в complete critical tii Бана of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch Targum it is 
for the introductory volume, which has not 
only been promised but also prepared by 
Professor Tal, also to be published soon. The 
oodwil manifested by Israel’s oultural 
oundations in furthering the speedy sequential 
publication of the first two volumes confirms 
our hope that this will m fact happen. More- 
over, has kindly informed me that в 
dictionary of Samaritan Aramaic is also bei 
prepared by his teacher, Z. Ben-Hayyim, an 
himself per com: (see the sheet of 
Addenda et Corrigenda enclosed in R. Macuoh, 
Grammatik des samaritanischen Aramdisch, 
Berln-New York, 1982, addition to p. lxxvii). 
This final and extremely important step in the 
study of Samaritan Aramaic would not have 
been possible without Tal’s critical edition of 
the Samariten Pentateuch Targum. 

In the copy sent to me direct by the suthor 
в үрти two-page list of corrections and 
additions to the first volume was enclosed. 
This list is ing in my review copy and was 

bably not enclosed in the copies for sale. 

owever, the forthcoming third volume 
dedicated to the critical questions connected 
with the Samaritan T wil certainly 
contain a complete list of additions and 
corrections of all minor misprints in both 
volumes of the edition which it bas been 
possible to detect in such a short time. 

RUDOLF МАСТОН 


JACOB J. STAUB: The creation of the 
world according to Gersonides. (Brown 


Judaic Studies, 24.) хи, 422 pp. 
Chico, California: Scholars Press, 
1982. 


Levi ben Gershon, or Gersonides (1288- 
1844), generally considered to be the leading 
philosophical succeasor to the great Maimo- 
nides, was undoubtedly the boldest of the 
medieval Jewish philosophers. His rur n 
ideas, ee in his Milhamot ha- 

* Wars of the Гога”, were so startlingly un- 
traditional to his opponents that they dubbed 
the work ‘ Wars the Lord’. (The 
first edition of the Milhamot waa printed in 
Riva di Trento in 1560, not, as on p. 7 of the 
book under review, 1569; the correct date is, 
however, given in the bibliography.) For 
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instance, Gersonides solves the old problem 
of how God's foreknowledge сап be reconciled 
with human free-will by advancing the 
hypotheais that God only knows beforehand 
the choices open to man but does not, іп fact, 
know beforehand the actual choice he will 
make. For God to know how man will choose 
and yet for man to be free in this choice in- 
volves a contradiction, according to Gersonides, 
and the doctrine of divine omnipotenoe does 
not embrace contradictions. For the same 
reason, Gersonides sees the traditional doctrine 
of creatio ex nihslo as an impossibility. 

Gersonides rejeots the understanding of all 
his predecessors of how the world came into 
being. He argues against the notion of a ооп- 
tinuous ereation of worlds; i the idea 
that the world is eternal (Aristotle) or that it 
was oreated out of a hylio substance (Plato) ; 
and he cannot follow Maimonides ın arguing 
that Judaism insists on belief in сғеайо ex 
nihilo. Instead he argues, with much acumen 
in the vein of medieval philosophical thought, 
for the novel view that bod’ 
Was imposed on & pre-exsting ‘ body without 
shape”, ie. on matter without form (in the 

ie ya: use of these terms). This Gersonides 
holds to be a | ically meaningful idea, as 
Staub expounds. E^ some extent Gersonides’s 
ideas anticipate those of John Stuart Mill, 
Hartshorne and E. 8. Brightman on the limite 
of the divine and on God's having to cope, as it 
were, with ‘ The Given '. 

Staub has translated the section of the 
Milhamot which deals with creation, seeking 
to be entirely faithful to the original text even 
inits ambiguities. In his detailed Commentary, 
Staub examines the argument step by step and 
he provides a lengthy summary of it in his 
introduction. In this section Gersonides is 
convinced that his ideas on oreation are those 
taught in the creation narrative in Genesis and 
he proceeds to demonstrate this through а 
verse by verse treatment of that narrative. 
Consequently, Staub's book is also а study of 
the methods of medieval Biblical exegesis. 
Staub rightly takes issue with the oft-repeated 
statement that the medieval Jewish thinkers 
ке to reconcile the Bible with Greek 

ош. The truth of the matter is that, 
onistio though it seems to moderns, 
thinkers like Gersonides really believed that 
the Bible sought to convey the truths men 
could arrive at by metaphysical speculation so 
that no task of reconcihation was required, 

only one of deeper comprehension. 

LOUIS JACOBS 


ROLAND GOETSOHRL: Meir Ibn Gabbay : 
le discours de la Kabbale espagnole. 
[vii], 665 pp., 2 plates. Leuven: 
Peeters, 1981. FrB. 1,860. 


The expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
brought about а fundamental re-orientation 
of the teachings of the Qabbalah. Wheress the 
latter had hitherto been confined to closed 
circles of initiates, in the generation after ые 
expulsion its dissemination was en 
the publio domain. To this end the Qabbalists 
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of Italy and Turkey composed comprehensive 
summaries of Qabbalistic doctrine in an 
attempt to faaihtate ив propagation. One of 
the last and most systematuo of the traditional 
presentations of Qabbalistio doctrine, prior to 
the rise of the new apocalyptic school of Safed, 
was that produced by the pen of Mer ben 
Ezechiel Ibn Gabbay (c. 1480-1540). Despite 
Ibn Gabbay’s importance as ап esoterio 
systematizer and forerunner to Moses Cordo- 
vero, hitherto he has surprisingly elicited no 
more than a mere bibliographical interest on 
the part of scholars, although his theoretical 
ulations cannot be said to have been 
together neglected by Qabbalists and scho- 
lars. The exhaustive study that Professor 
Roland Goetechel, direotor of the Centre for 
Hebrew Studies at the University of Stras- 
bourg, has now devoted to Ibn Gabbay, has at 
last substantially rectified this anomalous 
situation. 

The work under review 18 the revised version 
of a Doctorat d’Etat, prepared under the 
guidance of the late Professor Georges Vajda, 
the foremost e in the field of Jewish 
philosophy and Qabbalah, of whom Goetsohel 
was qued prominent disciple. Goetachel’s book is 

into four dealing with different 

ts of Ibn Gabbay’s system. 

e first section outlines the historical, 
al and cultural background of Spanish 
Әөзту on the eve of the expulsion, with 
partioular emphasis on the ideological position 
ocoupied by rile Qabbalah. The author under- 
lines the strained hostility between philo- 
sophical intelleotunlism and mystical funda- 
mentalism whioh, despite some conciliatory 
attempts, finally crystallized, as in the works 
of Ibn Gabbay, into an anti-philosophical 
rejectionist position. The few biographical 
details known about Ibn Gabbay are then 
discussed together with an account of his 
hterary output. A thorough investigation of 
the latter has enabled Goetachel to draw u 
list of the literary sources on which lbn 
Gabbay drew. There then follows & short 
exoursus on the vocabulary and style employed 
by Ibn Gabbay. This important feature, by 
which oan be discerned the linguistic expedienta 
used by the author to transmit his doctrines, 
is so often omitted in works of this land. 
However, it seemed to me somewhat forced 
to qualify as ‘allitération’ the very common 
use in Semitic languages of the cognate verb and 
subject Aissigü ha-massigim (р. 50) (a calque 
on the Arabic ya'tarsd al-mu'tarid). 

The second section, which deals with the 
pence themes of theosophical Qabbalah, is 

ivided into three chapters. The first discuases 
Ibn Gabbay's vehement critique of rational 

тору ав represented in the works of 
Maimoni es and Bibago, and his staunch 
defence of tradition as embodied in the tenets 
of the Qabbalah. In this and the subsequent 
chapters, Goetachel’s exposition takes the 
form of a judiciously annotated commentary 
on the relevant portions of Ibn Gabba 
works, foremost among them being Tis 
magnum opus, “Abodat ha 40468. This work, 
completed in 1531, also known under the 
audacious title ° Afar'ót Elohim" (Visions of 
God)—perheps а tribute to the author's 
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father Ezegiel—was one of the first Qabba- 
listic works to be published and appeared in 
Venice іп 1567, within a few years of the first 
printing of the Zohar. It was reprinted within 
ten years at Cracow, in a practically identical 
edition and subsequently ran into at least 
eight editions. The poor reproduction at the 
beginning of Goetschel’s book of the frontis- 
piece of the Cracow print, hardly does justice 
to this handsome work. 

It could have been pomted out that the 
essence of Ibn Gabbay’s conceptions of the 
unity and permanence of the tradition, 
developed at length by the author and already 
touched on by a study of the late G. Scholem 

. 108, n. 126), stems in fact from a page of 
‘Exnel of Gerona (Commentarius in Aggadot, 
Jerusalem, 1945, 74-6). 

The second and third chapters of this 
section treat of the emanation and struoture of 
the world of the aéfirüt, and Ibn Gabbay's 
cosmological conceptions, according to whioh 
the sdfiróé constitute the very essence of the 
divinity. 

The central and largest section of the book 
is devoted to the author's anthropologioal 
system, which revolves about the principle 
‘‘abodah sérekh gaboah’, that man’s worship 
is в necessity too for God. This part of the 
book opens with a discussion of Ibn Gabbay’s 
theory of the soul and destiny and includes a 
subsection on the belief in the erway A non 
of the soul into animals, to which Ibn Gabbay 
subsoribed. Goetschel seta out the critique of 
the Maimonidean concept of worship as 

ainst Ibn Gabbay’s opmion according to 
which, worship is not merely a meditational 
expedient, whose finality is personal salvation 
but it plays a cosmic role within the frame- 
work of the séfirdt, aff not only universal 
salvation but also that of . In в powerful 
page of Ibn Gabbay’s liturgical work, Tola‘at 
Ya‘agéb (fol. 19d), analysed in this buy pd by 
Goetschel (p.330), the latter could have 
pointed out how Ibn Gabbay expresses the 
Qabbalistic notion of the soul’s union with 
the sefirotic world (22848) in purely Avicen- 
nian terms, ‘ she and they become one entity ’. 
Of. G. Vajda, Recherches sur la philosophie et la 
Kabbale, 27-8, and idem, REJ, oxx1v, 187. 

The concluding chapter of this section deals 
with prophetology, eschatology and the 
messianic era, which Ibn Gabbay conceives of 
as the achievement of a long process of‘ re 
(tigqün). Goetschel queries Scholem's having 

ted this novel turn in Qabbalistic thought 
to the trauma of the expulsion from Spain 
(p. 464). 

The fourth and final section of the book 
assesses Ibn Gabbay's impact on the thought 
of subsequent Qabbalists and the scholarly 
interest he has stimulated in modern times. 

The book is followed by & twenty-page 
bibliography, which, while quite satisfaotory 
from the point of view of comprehensiveness, 
bears one aspect which could be misleading for 
the non-specialist, for whom this work was 
also intended, as 18 stated on the back cover. 
Goestchel has given both in the bibhography 
and the footnotes within the book, where he 
has even supplied the call-marks under which 
the works cited can be found in various 
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libraries, the dates of modern reprints of the 
works concerned, which somewhat distorta 
their all- арааг: chronology. Another factor 
which could prove misleading is the tendency 
to transoribe Hebrew words according to a 
system dictated by the French pronunciation 
rather than the strictly scientifo, e.g. hassidim, 
passim, in heu of hasidim, Mussa (p. 14) 
instead of Müsä, vayagel (р. 436) instead of 
wayaghel, yisag (рр. 388, 450) instead of 
Yighàg. Both the Hebrew M. and ita 
supposed Arabic equivalent (taZak ) remain 
as izable (p. 47). On p. 44 read bsl-quwwa 
On p. 139, line 15, & sentence is 
miming a the preceding sentence has been 
twice. The name Recanati, appears 
K moties in this form and аб others as 
Reqanati; the former is preferable since it 18 
а Das. B. Lewis's translation of the Keter 
Май was published in London in 1961 
(p. 516). Note 26 оп рэ, the Tordt (and 
not Trai) ha-nefeë, could be misleading. This 
work is in fact a modern (Paris, 1806) Canale 
tion by Isaac Broydé of a medieval Judaeo- 
Arabio text, Майт n-nafs, edited by 
Goldziher. 

These minor points, however, іп по wa; 
detract from the sound scholarship Мо. 
pervades the whole of the book. Henceforth 
scholars and laymen alike are indebted to 
Gostachel, above all for the immense effort he 
has deployed in the eliciting of Ibn Gabbay's 
sources, facilitating thereby the assessment of 
this important figure within the development 
of the Spanish Qabbalah. 

PAUL B. PENTON 


D. J. Камні: Modern Hebrew: an 
introductory course. (School of Oriental 
and African Studies.) [viii], 156 pp. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1982. £9.50. 


А Modern Hebrew primer designed for 
English students has n long overdue. 
Aside from Levy's Hebrew for (London, 
1950), a sizeable work with a Jewish cultural 
rather than just a orientation, the 
English student has had to choose between any 
number of Israeli textbooks—inductively 
based with rarely a word of grammatical 

lanetion—and a few American primers, 
either audiolingually designed with the lan- 

e lab in mind or (as in the case of Roaén’s 
Textbook of Israeli Hebrew) so packed with 
structuralist technicalities as to overshoot 
their mark. 

The late David Kamhi's slim volume (вс 
meticulously seen h the press b 
M. Hoffman) fills & gap. Streamlined | i 
to be covered in one university year ( 
preface talks of one term's part-time study. 
optimistically), and aimed, 88 the preface 
statea, at those see *an elementary 
grammatical knowled Modern Hebrew ', 
it should appeal ularly to those with ғ. 
predilection for traditional-style grammar, 
especially if they have already been exposed 
to Clasmoal Hebrew. 

The book is elegantly divided into two: 
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texts with vocabulary and exercises, and 
grammar. While constantly referred to the 

mar, the student can thus proceed 
relatively inductively if he so desires. The 
texte and, earlier, the Hebrew sentences are a 
fairly literary vehicle for the well-balanced and 
comprehensive vocabulary, based on practical 
contemporary word-lists. Exercises are of the 
traditional translate/parse kind. 

One is less clear what to make of the 
grammar. While Kamhi is otherwise plainly 
intent on teaching a сойбашро normative 
usage, the grammar and phonology appear 
sometimes to be unduly p with 
Classical models no longer current (save in 
poetio or archaizing literature). Thus, on the 
one hand, one is rightly given the socially 
dominant pronunciation of consonantas, but 
the vowels are divided into Long, Short and 
Semivowel, a distinction more in keeping with 
Medieval Spanish grammarians than wit 
current dialect of Modern Hebrew; the 
author's avowed desire ‘not to confuse the 
student who might consult other grammar 
books' (he should not have been во modest) 
is no doubt also responsible for the emphasis 
on the daghesh harak—we are never in fact 
told how to pronounce it—and such morpho- 
logical dinosaurs as sabh for the present tense 
of the reduplicative Qal, yakAol as past as well 
aa present tense and the pattern Aoph'al 
(defective) instead of today’s huph'al (plene 
vav). 


It is in fact still rare to find & Modern 
Hebrew textbook or even linguistic analysis 
that sees through the mist generated by oon- 
temporary purista, who spend far more time 

ing with each other over which of & 
competing legacy of Biblical and Tannaitic 
forms should be paramount than in monitoring 
the actual Modern Hebrew system that has 
meanwhile emerged. Ben-Asher’s study of 
Israeli normativiste (Hi hadikduk hanor- 
mativi, Tel-Aviv, 1969) is а valuable key to 
the appreciation of Modern Hebrew systems 
such as Kamba own. 

In the meantime, anyone familiar with 
Olassical Hebrew will find а fascination in 
spotting where Modern Hebrew is different. 
And the first-time student, even those more 
accustomed to the inductive Ulpan method, 
will profit from the well-conceived tables of 
forms (I particularly commend the adjective 
patterns, p. 132), set in an attractive modern 
face, and above all the author's easy style of 
explanation. The appearance of tbis volume 
can only deepen one's sense of loss. 

LEWIS GLINERT 


WERNER  STROTHMANN (ed): Die 
syrische Überlieferung der Schriften des 
Makarios. Tel 1: Syrischer Телі. 
Tel 2: Übersetzung.  (Güttinger 
Orientforschungen. 1. Reihe : Syriaca, 
Bd. 21.) xxiii, 859 pp.; xliv, 298 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1981. 

WERNER STROTHMANN (ed): Schriften 
des Makarios/Symeon unter dem 
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Namen des Ephraem. (Göttinger 
Orientforschungen. 1. Reihe : Syriaca, 
Bd. 22. xxi, 122 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1981. 

WERNER STROTHMANN (ed): Ter- 
kritische Anmerkungen zu den geist- 
lichen Homilien des Makartos/Symeon. 
(Gôttinger Orientforschungen. 1. 
Reihe: Syriaca, Bd. 23.) xviii, 117 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1981. 


In late antiquity the native Christian 
tradition of Syria appears to have been under 
constant temptation to sell its birthright to 
Egypt: Syrian monasticism which had part 
of ita roots in an indigenous ascetio movement 
was depicted by later tradition as having 
been solely the tributary of Egyptian monasti- 
cism, brought to Syria and opotamia by 
Awgen and his 70 disciples; ewise an 
extensive corpus of spiritual literature was 
resolutely attributed to one or other of the 
Egyptian Macaru, and the true Syrian/ 
Mesopotamian origin of this literature (whic 
still remains influential in many parts of the 
Christian world today) was only rediscovered 
in modern times by Villecourt, and since then 
confirmed by many other scholars, notably 
H. Dorries. 

Тһе Macarian homilies were written іп 
Greek (not without ite Syriacisms) and in that 
language survive in at least four different 
collections, of which that with 50 homilies 
became the dominant one. As is so often the 
case with patristic works, the oriental transla- 
tions were made from Greek manuscripts 
which either antedate or lie outside the extant 
Greek manuscript tradition, and in the case of 
the Macarian homilies the Syriac and Arabic 
translations take on a ioular importance. 
Strothmann, who has long worked with the 
corpus and has contributed to the study of 
the Arabio in &n earlier volume of Góttinger 
Orientforschungen, here turns to the Syriac 
tradition which he edits and translates. The 
texts attributed to Macarius in Syriac prove 
to be в motley collection, some of which are 

reserved in two different translations. 

ollowing the distinction between Macarius 
the Egyptian and Macarius the Alexandrian, 
to be found in a manuscript of A.D. 769, 
Strothmann has edited the main body of 
texts under the following headings: (1) Maca- 
rius the Egyptian: 8 homilies and 8 letters; 
(2) Macarius the Alexandrian: 3 homilies and 
9 letters. This Syriac collection, however, is 
far from being a unified corpus, and each of 
the 26 manuscripts employed provides its own 
selection and order (none has all 23 texts). 
Nor do the individual texts correspond ve 
exactly with the texts in the various Gree 
collections : some, for example, have counter- 
parts in two quite different Greek homilies, 
while others (Egyptian Macarius, letters 1-8; 
Alexandrian Macarius, letter 3) are not to be 
found in the Greek Macarian corpus at all, 
though some of these are indeed known from 
elsewhere in Greek. What Strothmann's 
edition of these Syriac materials points to very 
clearly is the extreme complexity of the proto- 
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history of the transmission of these influential 
texte. 

In both the introductions and accompanying 
the translations Strothmann has very help- 


fuly provided suocinct references to the 
available els. À certain number of 
errors will be found in the Syriac text (repro- 


duced from typesoript), but most of these can 
readily be corrected (a high ineidenoe on 
pp. 888-5 1); on үр. 227 and 229, however, a 
number of words have tiresomely been lost. 

The publication of these Syriao Macarian 
texts ін an important event, and everyone 
with an interest in the monastic literature of 
the Christian orient will be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Strothmann for making them available. 

The two further volumes (22 and 23) m 
the series are concerned solely with the Greek 
tradition: vol. 22 edits eight homilies which 
&re sometimes attributed to Ephrem in the 
Greek manuscript tradition, and as such were 
included in Assemanr's notorious edition of 
Ephrem. A table showing their place in the 
Greek Macarian collections would have been 
helpful (though the information will be found 
in the course of the introduction). Volume 23 
consists of а textual apparatus giving the 
variants from manuscripts of other collections 
to the text of 19 homilies in the standard 
Greek collection of 50 homilies; the number 19 
18 reached by excluding those homihes which 
have в el in the collections edited by 
Berthold (1973) and in the * Neue Homillon " 
edited by Klostermann and Berthold (1961). 
The Syriac version, where available, has also 
been collated for this purpose; in this oon- 
nexion it would have been desirable to have в. 
short description of the charaoter of e отео 
translation (usually rather free): m. spok 
checks I found the citation of the ue 
misleading at times. 

S. P. BROOK 


La notion d'autorué au Moyen Age: 
Islam, Byzance, Occident. (Colloques 
Internationaux de La Napoule. 
Session de 23-26 octobre 1978.) 
286 pp. Paris: Presses Univermtaires 
de France, 1982. Fr. 190. 


The common cultural heritage of late 
Antiquity gave to the three medieval civiliza- 
tions that bordered the Mediterranean а 
haan homogeneity that demands to be 
anal As a step towards that end the 
International Colloqma of Napoule—of which 
the present volume 1s a (belated) record of the 
second, held іп 1978--constitute a welcome 
academio forum. The 17 papers presented here 
confirm—vaguely—the coherence of medieval 
culture but of practical comparison or genuine 
interdisciphnary communication there ла 
scarcely a hint. It may be that the unqualified 
notion of authority is too diffuse and diverse 
of application to promote the precise parallel 
analyses that might be the basis of illuminating 
generalization; but the composition of the 
colloqui um was of little help. Eleven papers 
on Islam to only four on Europe and two on 
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Byzantium constitutes a pattern more apt іо 
frustrate than promote the deolared aima cf 
the colloquium (Foreword)—no matter how 
h the standard of individua] contributions. 

e one problem common to all three 
cultures which is given a modest and at least 
potentally comparative airmg, ін the two 
powers problem : clerical v. princely authority. 
В. L. Benson's discussion of the Gelasian 
doctrine 18 exemplary. Tho famous letter to 
Anastasius is given a careful and scholarly 
reading, is helpfully related to other texts by 
the same writer, and Benson’s interpretation 
(over and against that of other scho such 
as Ullmann) is precisely argued. Equally 
fundamental is his analysis of the way the 
Gelasian texts were exploited by later thinkers 
both to defend papal and to define imperial 
authority. The exegetical exploitation of 
authoritative texts in order practically to 
&chieve (while ostensibly denying) develop- 
ment, and the capacity of such texte for 
extensive and dive t interpretation are 
features of easential relevanoe to all diachronio 
studies of medieval theory. J. Bompaire’s 
' Réflexions d'un humaniste ’ takes up the two 
powers problem in a Byzantine context, with 
particular reference to the Épanagog&, assumed 
to represent the views of Photius. Interest. 
ingly, this work stresses а third element 
superior to patriaroh and emperor: divine 
law itself, basileus basileén—an exploit 
rendernmg of a notion essential to a full under- 


tanding of papal theory on the one hand and 
unni theory о À the caliphate on the 
ч It ів 


ppointing that the three 
Islamicists who i in one way or another 
with that theory do not relate it clearly to the 
general subjeot matter: how to analyse & 
clerical tradition, more or less juristio ic 
format, that gives expression to a conflict or 
tension between olerical and princely power. 
Montgomery Watt's analysis of Ghazüli's 
rightly stresses the latter's concern 
Vit Lorie bod adds no to what he 
had said ten years previously. The contribu- 
tions of G. Makdisi (‘ Authority in the Islamic 
community’) and D. Sourdel (‘ L’autorité 
califienne dans le monde sunnite’) do not, 
I fear, break through the crust of the common- 
place. Neither seems to recognize the rich, 
precise and varied intellectuality of the Sunni 
tradition; and both, in analysing historical 
events, fail to acknowl the complex and 
sometimes contradictory theories of authority 
that co-existed in medieval Islam. Apropos of 
Makdisi's article one might note that the 
Saljüqs were ‘power’ to the 'Abb&aids 
‘authority’ only from one angle: the Shi‘a 
would recognize ‘ authority’ in neither and 
court procedure and chancery nomenclature 
made the sultan the shadow of God on earth, 
that is not merely ‘power’ but also 
‘authority ’. 

A similar tendency to submit to one 
normative code (as if it were a reality rather 
than only one way of looking at the world) is 
evident in Speros Vryonis Jr.’s study of 
Byzantine imperial authonty. Court protocol 
and nomenclature made of the emperor, 16 is 
olear, а quasi-divine figure. But if that was 
the measage, one has still to know who it was 
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aimed at. The patriarch Cerularius who felt 
that he could under certain conditions (which, 
and by what authority ?) depose emperors 
was unlikely to accept the imperial theory at 
face value. Psellus had a olear, if pragmatic, 
theory of his own—which, by the way, must 
have influenced his conduct іп, as well as his 
Teco and interpretation of political events, 
making his work infinitely more complex than 
a neutral record of ‘ Byzantine imperial 
authority in practice ' (p. 144). 

Of the six writers who are thus in some 
degree concerned with the two powers problem 
none pomt to the posmbility of a common 
(Judaic) ongin for this dichotomy; though 
Hinomar of Reims echoed the relevant text: 
‘kings are anointed into the royal office by 
pontiff’ (p. 23), just as Saul, one might note, 
was anointed by a prophet (1 Samuel 8-10). 

The remaining 11 papers are something of a 

t-pourri The authority of revelation in 
alam is studied by J. Jomier and J. van Ess. 
The former analyges the relationship between 
scripture and reason in Fakhr al-Din НазГв 
Qur’anic commentary, the latter the ату 
of of prophetic tradition in Mu‘tazilite theolo; 

в contribution is characteristi y 
i yet, in в discussion of tradition 
(parodosis, tawätur) as authonty one might 
have expocted some ironio acknowledgement 
that this reconstruction of Mu'tezilite develop- 
ments depends upon sources (Ghad surely ?) 
some three or more generations after the 
events described. Van is fortunately the 
most discriminating of literary detectives. 
J.-C. Vadet, discussmg the notion of moral 
obligation amongst the Arabs (sic) demon- 
strates ‘the irresistable movement of the 
Islamic conscience which led inexorably to 
Ash‘arism’ (p.281), using primarily two 
sources, both late and Ash‘ari... hmm. There 
are two articles on Islamic heterodoxy, both 
dealing with Imimi Shi‘ism. The Msnhaj of 
al-Hillf is a work that reflects the sectarian 
le to assert an Шешу 
political and social advantage by creating and 
manipulating a suitably charismatio podigroo. 
H. Laoust gives a detailed acoount its 
contents (previously published іп REI, 1978). 
W. Madelung's ‘ Authority in Twelver Shi'ism ° 
is & useful survey, laying an m appropriate stress 
on the transfer of au to the clerical 
class after the Ghayba. А. "Dietrich documente 
skilfully the semantio development of the 
о y tribal and personal concept sayyid. 
W. Heinrichs writes on ‘ Authority in Arabic 
poetry’ (concerned not with the political 
theory of panegyrics but with the authority of 
a defined us of classical works and the 
emergence Mannerism) and J. Sourdel- 
Thomine discusses the symbolic expression of 
authonty in Islamic art. 

In the present context I oan only list the 
remaining articles on Euro themes though 
each one has a complexity and richness of 
significance that merits discussion. 8. Kuttner 
writes on Gratian’s use of the term ‘ auctoritas °, 
G. Constable on abbatial authority in medieval 
religious institutions and O. Guillot on the 
emergence of princely and royal power in 
medieval France. This is an interesting 
collection of papers, thongh a narrower 
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definition of subject matter and а better 
balance of the three civilizations is much to be 
recommended for future colloquia. 

NORMAN CALDER 


Мон: SoupaN (ed): Westarabische 
Tropik: Nazm IV des Tanasi. Hrsg. 
und erläutert von Nurs Soudan. (Bib- 
liotheca Islamica, Bd. 29.) хун, 128, 
397 pp. [in Arabic], 16 plates. Wies- 
baden: in Kommission bei Franz 
Steiner Verlag, GmbH, 1980. DM 45. 
А1-Тапаві (‘ of Ténès *, W. Algeria) has been 

known to European scholars and historians of 

the Maghrib for more than a century and а 

. Our introduction to both the man 
(d. 899/1494) and his work we owe to Bargès, 
whose French translation of the seventh bab of 
the first part (qism) of our authors Nazm 
al-durr wa-l‘iqyan fi sharaf Bani Zayyän was 
published in Paris in 1852 as Histoire des 
Beni Zeiyan. What Nuri Soudan now offers 
is the Arabio text—hereafter AT—of the 
fourth part of the Nazm (AT, 89-332), which 
treats not of history and its makers, but, as 
indicated by the title Fí mahäsin al-kalim 
al-musta‘ ft al-nathr wa-l-nizam, of what 
is known to studente of Arabie literature as 
badi‘, or, loosely translated, rhetoric. In 
addition, we have the text of the author’s own 
preface to the Nagm (АТ, 85-8) and that of 
his т seg ed (AT, 833-5). 

e eight babs into which Nazm IV is 
divided cover the following topics: (i) the 
excellence and value of poetry; (ii) tashri'; 
бі) ) бојне; (iv) tawjih and tawriya; (v) tha 

[f wa-nashr; (vi) murü'at aknazir; 
(i ‘aks and ramz; (viii) igtibüs. 

Each page of the text carries both a oritical 
apparatus and footnotes, tho one clearly 
separated from the other by demarcation 
hnes. Іп each case it is to the number of the 
page-lme that the reader is referred. The 
method is not one that commends itself to me, 
but, in the editor's favour, it must be said 
that he has lightened his readers’ labours by 
numbering the hnes of his pages in the margin 
at three-line intervals. 

The Arabic tert is followed by а series of 
detailed indexea to direct the reader to 
quotations from the Qurün and hadith, 
maxims, proverbs and sayings, persons and 
places, tribes, peoples and groups, works cited 
in the text, and so on (AT, 339-97). 

'To the text cere are two introductions, one 
in German (pp. 1-128) and the other in 
Arabio (AT, 1-77). At this point a word of 
warning: it must not be supposed by those 
with Arabic and no German and vice versa 
that the difference between the introductions 
is simply linguistio. There are marked 
differences of content. The editor does not 
exactly pe over the point in silence, but 
neither does he go out of his way to accord 
the fact the prominence which, in my view, it 
ought to have. In his Arabic preface he notes, 
in just less than three lines, that, while m the 
German introduction he has tried to bring 
oub two distinot trends observable in the 
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Maghribi approach to balagha as depicted by 
al-Tanasi—a tendency towards adherence to 
the Eastern tradition, on the one hand, and a 
tendency to strike a note of Western in- 
dividual , on the other—it has been his aum 
in the Arabic introduction to bring out the 
historical and hterary importance of the Nagm 
(AT, pp. 7 and 77, respectively). Between the 
two introductions there are, of course, many 
points of contact, but, apart from the fact that 
in the German introductaon there has been a 
clear need to translate illustrative material 
drawn from al-Tanasl’s text, I fail to under- 
stand why Arab and other readers with no 
German are deprived of the opportunity of 
‘acquainting themselves with what I see as the 
better of the two undertakings. (I do, of 
course, appreciate that the editor may have 
felt it n to steer a middle course 
between what the European scholar demands 
of an introduction to a critical edition of the 
kind under review and what is congenial to 
traditional Arab taste.) 

The editorial quality of Nazm IV has been 
guaranteed by the circumstances under which 
the text was produced: it formed the core of 
a doctoral dissertation su by Professor 
Wilhelm Hoenerbach of the Univeraty of Kiel. 
The text has also come under the scrutiny of 
ee editors of the Bibliotheca Islamica and 

ther reputable German scholars. Underlying 
tho production of such a scholarly edition as 
we have before us is the care that has been 
taken to determine the nature and quality of 
tho eight manuscripts to which Nuri Soudan 
“had access for the task that lay before him. 
The description of the manusoripts is thorough, 
and no lees 80 his explanation of the relation- 
Bhip of one codex to another, worked out on 
the basis of attentive collation and presented 
schematically in a stemma that enables the 
reader to take in relationships at a glance 
(рр. 119-28/АТ, рр. 59-71). 

t is a pity, pe ips that the orthography 
and spellings to d ound in the manuscripts 
have not been disormminatingly reproduced in 
the edition, but have been adjusted to conform 
with the standards set by modern publishers 
of Arabio texts (вее p. 127/АТ, p. 176). But, 
then, the completion of Soudan's edition of 
Nazm IV an tes the case for the retention 
of orthographio and other peouliarities to be 
found in medieval and pre-modern Arabio 
mannacripts so cogently argued by А. Е. L. 
Beeston in his introduotion to al-J&hiz’s 
Episile on singing-grrls (see my review in 
J RAS, 1981, 2, 208-9). 

If, in al-Tanasi’s Fi mahäsin al-kalam, the 
eastern tradition has had ita rightful part to 
play, his work is no mere carbon copy, as it 
were, of eastern works оп badi' : it is 
of а character and structure quite ita own, and 
it bears a markedly western stamp impressed 
by &n author with thoughte of hia own. Such 
18 the conclusion to which the editor bri 
in his illuminating exposé ' Westarabische 
Tropik ' (pp. 101-14). 

For the convenience as well of Arabists as 
of those with little or no Arabio the first of the 
two into which the German introduction 
of Nazm IV is divided contains, 1n addition to 
* Westarabische Tropik ', а scholarly summary 
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of the work's contents (рр.19-64) and в 
disoussion of the main sources on which its 
author has drawn (pp. 66-99). The second 
part із easentaally concerned with editorial and 
textual matters (pp. 119-28 plus platea). 

I cannot claim to have read the Arabio text 
from b to end, but, from those parts 
which I have selected for scrutiny, 1 am left 
with the impression that the incidence of 
misprints is low. There is, however, room for 
improvement when it comes to the one indez 
to which I have paid close attention, viz. that 
devoted to verses cited in the Arabio text. To 
take just three examples: for L jî (AT, p. 369, 
ool 1, last line) read Lis; for plz! (AT, 
p.864, col 1, three lines from foot) read 

rl; for eT (p. 306, coL 1, line 10) read 
Est. But it is not just a matter of misprints : 
in a number of cases the gawāfi are mis- 
leadingly listed. Thus we have two separate 
heads under which с appears (АТ, p. 364), two 
under which C appears (AT, p. 369), and Muss 
under which O appears (АТ, pp. 975 f.). 
may well be that the arrangement and 
checking of this index, if not others, have been 
left to the printer or oopy-editor. On the other 
hand, Т find that poetry is not the editor's 
forte, and, without elaborating on the matter 
here, I strongly advise users of his edition not 
to accept without question his identification of 
the metres of verse ocourring in the text. 

Buch oriticisms as I have felt obliged to 
make should not mislead my readers: we 
have here an important contribution to Arabic 
scholarship and a work which no serious 
student of badi' can afford to ignore. 

J. DERHK LATHAM 


CHRISTIAN Юќсовевт and Denis Grin. 
Linieaux à épigraphes de Voasts de 
Dakhla. (Supplément aux Annales 
Islamologiques, Cahier No. 1) х, 
63 рр., 14 plates. Le Caire: Institut 
Français d’Archéologie Orientale, 
1981. 

The villages of al-Qasr, al-Qalamün, Balas, 
Budkhulü and Hindaw in the Dakhla Oasis of 
Egypt possess many wooden door-lintels with 
Arabic inscriptions preserved on abandoned 
buildings. Their survival is no doubt due to 
the minimal rainfall and availability of space 
in this desert region where the building of new 
houses did not enforce demolition of the old. 
Similar woodwork is said to be plentiful also 
at Akhmim, and other outposts, but we are 
not told what were the species of timber 
employed, or whence they came. The i ae 
tions of Dakhla were noted already E 
B. Moritz in 1800. Here 92 are publish. 
extending from 9924/1518, a year after the 
Ottoman irc c of Cairo, to 1331/1913— 
both watershed years. The texts, conventional 
in form, record the dates, and commemorate 
the patrons of the building work, ‘ати, 
offieials and soldiers, together with the 
carpenters, calligraphers and a few builders, 
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the craftemen too, table citizens in 
their time with the title al-mu‘allim. 

Though these were humble communities 
the standards of the great cities, the reco 
illustrate a social life more varied and іп- 
teresting than the present depopulated situa- 
tion might suggest. We hear of the governors, 
al-Amir Ahmad Muhammad (1245/1829—30) 
and Darwish ‘Ali Effendi (1273/1866), both 
proudly entitled Hakim al-Wähät ‘ Governor 
of the Oases'. In the first, and many other 
cases of multiple personal names, e.g. p.31 
‘Umar Ahmad Nasr al-din (turning the of 
classical nomenclature upside down) one 
wonders, despite many genuine Arab instances, 
whether such forms were originally misread 

nealogies of Persian-speaking Ottoman 
o Kurds or Anatolian Aq-Quyunlu, 
construed with the Persian idäfa, es Melikian 


suggested for the Jerusalem axe ingoription 
(Robert (ed.), Islamic arma and armour, 


London, 1979, 115). In the case of Ahmad 
al-Jalabi, käshif амат al-Wahat, I take the 
third word for the mspector’s title, not part of 
the personal name as punctuated on p. 45. 
Several of the nisbas are interestingly unusual. 
If Jalabi Маралтай Majid re ts, ав 
v might suspect, the Turkish Celebi, need 
the inspeotor's al-Jalabi derive from Arabio 
qaba Al-Juräbji and al-Jürabji (Jürbaji 1), 
oth at al-Qalamün, look like graphio varia- 
tions. Yet the second ocours in two later 
examples, one at al-Qasr, in military oontexte, 
and should be а distinot family. Al-Wahi 
al-Qasri, al-Qalamüni and al-Baläff are 
naturally the nisbas of the oasis villages, with 
al- Qasab! for another nearb arly: The Tufakjiyän 
(p. 12) * musketeers ' А Jaräkisa (р. 35) 
‘Ci ians’ ap to be mihtary contin- 
ta, again with hints of Persian syntax. 
ratave phrases in the texts are ansha'a 
(jaddada) hādhā ‘lmanzil—this by far the 
commonest term—{al-makān, al-masjıd, al- 
darb; hādhihi 'Ldár, al-bawwüba, al-madrasa ; 
and at the cemeteries aLqubba, al-maqüm, 
al-darih). These terms are conveniently listed 
on p.61. Craftsmen mentioned molude 
frequently, as expected, al-najjār, ‘the 
carpenter ', al-muhandis ‘ the architect’, once 
al-banna' ‘the builder’ (p. 46). The acknow- 
ledgment for the calligrapher is the classic 
katabahu ° (N) wrote it’, and its variant 
kätibuhu ‘its copyist was (N) ', for which the 
translation ‘ont établi сө texte’ conveys not 
quite the preaise nuance. Between the patrons 
of these modest monuments, and the craftsmen 
who worked on them, somal barriers were not 
always rigorous, for the shaykh Abü Bakr, 
Sé t bon of Kia most же сыге сүн 
was the son of the master Sayyidayn al-nabhas 
*the cop % It would be interesting 
to know if a mgned vessel survives. 

There are 48 texte reproduced on the 14 
plates, but while all are satisfactory for 
identification, only a few, e.g. PL X, D (Q1V 3), 
are on а sufficient scale for critical study. The 

igraphy is naskh, very characteristic being 
an e ted style of rather irregular profile, 
though РІ. ҮП, А (QV 21) is an accomplished 
double-line naskh, and Pl. XI, A (Q1Y 4) a 
decidedly proficient tughra’. One has the 
impression the editors have normalzed in- 
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dividuahsms of writing and orthography, since 
in PL X, D the soript appears to read J ill ела 
(wrong concord), or Jill is with a single abf, 
a possible graphio variant. 

The editors are to be congratulated for 
recording and deciphering in зни, before the 
context is lost, a remarkable corpus. When 
the family, and orafteman-patron relationships 
have been fully worked out, and com 
with data from other sites, and from historical 
sources (a task no doubt for a computer), 
there is room for a fuller epigraphic, and above 
all а historico-sociologi: йр commentary. These 
poe and their handy publication strikingly 

to Ше an isolated community flourishing 
e slow rhythm of the centuries, whose 
жегу otherwise would have been swept 
away on the desert wind. 
A. D. H. BIVAR 


Aziz Ат-А?мен: Ibn Khaldün n modern 
scholarship: a study in orientalism. 
xxi, 333 pp. London: Third World 
Centre for Research and Pubhshing, 
1981. £10. 

Azz Ат-АтмЕн: Ibn Khaldün: an 
essay tn reinterpretation. xv, 176 pp 
London: Frank Cass, 1982. £15. 


The reader who can, as the reviower must, 
bear with Dr. Al-Azmeh’s isseted prose, 
will be rewarded with an account of Ibn 
Khaldün which cuts the Kitab al-‘Ibar, and in 

icular the М. imah, down to an un- 
iar size аз а or satyr (the author’s 
words), a fabulous beast in which the parts of 
several different creatures are combined in an 
impossible, and above all impotent, whole. 
This monster is exhibited for what it is, the 
brainchild of & medieval man who put it 
iet. Pulling for no known reason and to no great 
to achieve the desired trans- 
Бына of the study of history, it was 
understandably ignored until 1n the nineteenth 
century it was resurrected by the representa- 
tives of an alien culture. Totally misunder- 
stood, it was then put to a variety of illicit 
uses, in the course of which it w, together 
with ita author, into ‘the п Khaldün 
phenomenon’. It ів Al-Azmeh’s purpose to 
restitute the original concept, and in so doing 
to pull the rug from beneath the feet of many 
a latter-day soholar, from the wretched 
chrestomath de Sacy to H. A. R. Gibb and 
Ernest Gellner. 

The restitution is by far the most important 
part of this project. Performed very briefly 
in the first chapter of Ibn Khaldtin in modern 
scholarship, it is done more satisfactorily in the 
Essay in PR pad whose argument 
turns on three ints. Firat is the 
observation that Ibn Ton Кый i is primarily a 
writer of dynastio history, in common with 80 
many others of his age. The prime object of 
his conoern is therefore the state, and his 
subject is the tale of the innumerable dynasties 
who have seized, held and finally relinquished 
state power. His problem is that this tale is 
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khabar, information whose truth is vouched for 
only by tradition. His solution is the second 
crux of Al-Azmeh’s lent, the composition 
of а set of usül al-ta'rikh, ‘ sources of 
to compare with the usl aLfigh, the sources 
of jurisprudence, in the verification of 
this information by analogy, establishing a 
ondence between historical statements 
and the principles which govern the events 
which they narrate. The description of these 
рыш les or causes forms the so-called 
imah, в treatise composed in accord- 
ance with logio, whose expoaition descends by 
deduction from the higher and more general 
to the lower and more particular. 

Às & means of verification, however, the 
Mugaddimah suffers from the fact that it can 
only be used to rejeot statements which are 
impossible and therefore false; it cannot 
affirm their truth, let alone produce fresh 
information. This limitation 18 fundamental, 
for it hinges оп Al-Azmeh's third cardinal, the 
Ash‘arite nominalism which ıs the basio 
philosophical position of Ibn Khaldün, and 
which ultimately deprives the Mugaddimah of 
its claim to science. As а description of the 
principles underlying the events which histori- 
cal statements report, the Muqaddimah 18 cast 
in Aristotelian terms of nature taking shape 
in individuals, in this case in states and their 
attendant civilizations. Nevertheless, this 
nature lacks the necessity to reproduce itself 
in Aristotelian fashion, in accordance with 
natural law. Thus the qualities which charao- 
terize it, above all ‘asahiya, turn out оп 
i tion to be no more than generalizations 

from a range of examples; they are 
descriptions rather than presoriptaons for the 
course of history. As generalizations, they 
display à certain political wisdom, but consort 
ill with the propositions of natural science 
regarding the effecta of olimate and food, for 
example, with which they mix but do not 
mingle. The parta of the ifugaddimah are not 
transformed into a systematic whole, but 
co-exist in what amounts to a series of 
reflections upon history rather than the 

osition of a new science. 

o arrive at this conclusion, Al-Azmeh relies 
upon Ibn Khaldiin’s terminology to place the 
Қайы al-'Ibar in ite intellectual context, and 
explain its author’s purpose and achievement. 
The project itself is not new, and the novelty 
of the result is brought out in the first place 
М the criticisms Al-Azmeh makes іп Jin 

haldün and modern scholarship of his pre- 
decessors in the fleld. "Thus he condemns the 
straightforward search for influences upon Ibn 

dün in the wr of the as the 
compilation of meanmgless lista o decern 
which in themselves explain nothin, a à i 

ight is given to the arguments of 

Gibb and Muhsin Mahdi. Both are Ны ыы 
for appreciating Ibn Khaldün in terms of a 
confliot іп the medieval Muslim mind between 
belief and reason—-Gibb because he places Ibn 
Khaldün firmly on the side of belief, and 
Mahdi because he sees him as a crypto- 
rationalist. The antithesis is false as rogerds 
Ibn Khaldün's mode of thought, in which 
belief and reason are combined, and the 
same token as regards the intellectual olimate 
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of the age. Although there was a real opposi- 
tion between the ‘positive’ soiences of 
religion, which were rooted in revelation and 
therefore in belief, and philosophy as a subject 
in which reason oorresponded to causation 
and eventually to creation, philosophy in thie 
sense, says Al-Azmeh, no longer survived as a 
systematic alternative to Islamic orthodoxy, 
but only as elements in an intellectual spectrum 
common to all men of learni In this 
spectrum, Ibn Khaldün stood closer to the 
occasionalism of theology than the deter- 
minism of philosophy, but was not primarily 
concerned with a choice between these two 
extremes. His debate was with fellow his- 
torians in a work which must be judged by his 
suocess in developing his 1deas in accordance 
with his programme for a new science. 

This approach to Ibn Khaldün is emphasized 
Al-Azmeh's refusal to speoulate about Ibn 
aldün's motives for his composition. He 

therefors dismisses any в t to explain the 
Mugaddimah by the сыы experiences of 


n author, or m the m of an age 
supposedly obli to rethink its political 
alues with the 52 of the universal 


барыа. The ee 18 upon s olose and 
careful ing of the text. This involves 
Al-Azmeh in some difficulty when in the 
Muqaddsmah he encounters topics such i 


propheoy and the moral virtues of 
which do not seem to him to belong to the 
discussion. He is perhaps too inclined to 


regard these as digressions, and speculate in 
his turn upon the reasons for their presenoe. 
And however careful the reading may have 
been, Al-Azmeh does not have the space for 
the fuli demonstration of his assertions. 
Nevertheless, the case he makes out for his 
conclusion, that on his own terms Ibn Khaldün 
was à failure, and an eccentric one at that, is 
sufficiently plausible to require a very careful 
refutation by those who cannot bring them- 
selves ta accept во unfamiliar a view. 

gee is в ty therefore that Ibn Khaldün in 

rahin concludes, after & oritacal 

а at the use of Ibn Khaldün by the socio- 
logiste, with &n attempt to put the historians 
of North Africa in their place by showing 
been what they should be doing. Al-Azmeh’s 

geopolitical explanation of the revolt 
of J Abii Yazid is a y of historical 
It makes both the literalism and the racial 
theorizirg which he so stro condemns in 
those who have used Ibn PR AM аз à вопгое 
for the history of the Maghrib seem suddenly 
a great deal more respectable. 

Al-Azmeh has performed one laborious task, 
which will put all students of Ibn Khaldün in 
his debt, the composition of an immense 
bibliography of 854 numbered plus 8 un- 
numbered items, ranging from editions and 
наа of the texts бо modern studies of 

pended to the text of Ibn 

n in Зи scholarship, this oontinues 

the argument of the work by о these 

items according to topic and point Pi view, 

with some discussion of their content as & 

guide to the reader. The clasufication ів 

Al-Azmeh’s, and depends very much upon his 
own opirion of the literature; the bibliograph: 

may not be very easy to use. Nevertheless it 
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will be indispensable, a compilation which 
should give the book а wider circulation than 
the text will probably oommand. 

MIOHAEL BRETT 


Sura Sasari: Mouvements populaires 
à Bagdad à l'époque ‘ Abbasside, 1x*—x1* 
siècles. (Études de Civilisation et 
Histoire Islamiques. Centre ‘ Shiloah ? 
des Études du Moyen-Orient et de 
l'Afrique [Tel-Aviv|. [v], 164 pp. 
Paris: Librairie d'Amérique et 
d'Orient, Adrien Maisonneuve, 1981. 
Fr. 22. 


Baghdad has a unique importance for the 
social and economic histo Tian of the early 
Islamic period. Not only was it the largest 
and most complex oity of the age but its 
wth and troubles were recorded in detail 
a whole series of brilliant observers and 
historians from al-Tabari onwards. It is with 
the life of this metropols, its tensions and 
roblems that Dr. Sabari is concerned in this 
k. The author i by describi 
hdad society and the causes of sal 
divisions. In some ways, it was the arohetype 
of the Third World city of today; rapid 
expansion and economic growth in the years of 
the early 'Abbüsid Caliphate led to a massive 
influx of people from the countryside, looki 
for work and no doubt hoping that they woul 
find the streets paved with gold. The presence 
of the Caliph and his court assured the 
prosperity of the merohants while the upper 
ranks of the army were recruited almost 
entirely from Khuräsänis who had been 
settled in the city by al-Mangür and al-Mahdi. 
After the civil war between the sons of Härän, 
however, the position began to change for the 
worse. The fighting inflioted massive damage 
on the city and the surrounding countryside, 
the upper ranks of the army were now reoruited 
from Central Asian Turks while the court 
itself moved away to Simarré. During the 
course of the third/ninth and fourth/tenth 
centuries the alienation of the e of 
Baghdad from the government inoreased. 
Economic problems became acute and the 
difficulties of supplying the city from the war- 
torn countryside led to hardship and famine. 
The author argues that the spread of the 
444“ system іп the fourth/tenth century led 
to continuing emigration from the disturbed 
rural areas. These economio problems were 
exacerbeted by increasing divisions between 
the élite and the bulk of the Re and 
Baghdad became, in the wo of one con- 
temporary, ‘а ise for the rich and a 
place of suffering for the poor’. Sabari shows 
clearly who composed this élite, the govern- 
ment officials and military officers whose land- 
holdings provided their wealth and the tax- 
farmers who were not above forcing up the 
price of grain to make vast profite. Compared 
with these government functionaries, even the 
ríchest merchants were men of fairly modest 
means. This chapter of the book, based on a 
careful analysis of a wide variety of sources, 
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provides perhaps the best description yet of 
the structure of any early Islamic society. 

The alienatzon of the bulk of the population 
from a rich and largely foreign élite was bound 
to lead to social unrest and the remaining three 
chapters of Sabari’s book are concerned with 
describing the different forms such protest 
movements took. The first were simple 
popular demonstrations without apparent 
organization, usually in response to high prices 
or increased taxation, but in the third/nmth 
oen we hear of riota against Turkish 
control of the Caliphate and in the fourth/ 
tenth against the failure of the government to 
take effective action against Byzantine 
aggression on the frontiers. Bemdes these 
spontaneous irruptions of popular feeling, 
there were two groups thro which different 
elements continued to express their discontent, 
The first of these was the 'ayydrün, the groups 
of robbers and bandits who frequently and 
openly terrorized the rich. Unlike the popular 
demonstrations, the activities of the 'ayyárün 
were not merely defensive, responding to a 
challenge, but were aggreasive, taking the war, 
as it were, to the enemy’s camp, although 
Sabari is careful not to claim that they were 
conscious social revolutionaries. The second 
movement were the Hanbalis. Unlike the 
other Sunn! madhhabs, the Hanbali school 
began as & popular movement and became the 
symbol of the resistance of certain sections of 
the Baghdad people against the activities of 
successive governments, against the Mu'tazill 
policies of al-Ma'mün and his successors, the 
Sh! pohoies of the Büyids and the Ash‘ari 
ideas of Niz&m al-Mulk and the Saljügs. In 
the fourth/tenth century the Büyids tried to 
build up а Shri party which would support 


-them in their precarious hold over Bag 


This exploitation of religious differences for 
political reasons led to the division of the orty 
into Sunni and Shi' quarters, each defended 

iost attacks from the other, and it also 
played a part in the widening gulf between the 
two groups throughout the Islamic world. 
Sabari’s ideas on these points will be of 
interest to all historians of Islam. 

There can be no doubt that this book 18 a 
major contribution to the social history of 
Islam. By concentrating on а small but 
important area, the author has succeeded in 
illuminating trends and developments which 
can be obscured in more general surveys. The 
work shows an excellent knowledge of the 
sources, ially for the fourth/tenth century 
and a cautious treatment of such controversial 
issues as the population of Baghdad or the 
origins of the term ‘ayyär. Two amall reserva- 
tions remain; the first 18 that the author does 
not devote sufficient attention to the civil wars 
at the beginning of the period which saw the 
em ce of the movementa which are 
described later and the second is the absence 
of any map of the city which those unfamiliar 
with the topography of early medieval 
Baghdad may find confusing. Despite this, the 
book will be of interest to all students of the 
Middle East, reminding us that traditional 
бозат in the area was not simply composed 
of tri en, merchants and mamlüks and 
suggesting, among other things, that Gellner’s 
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recent contention that, ‘ the traditional state 
did not fear the towns' needs some qualifica- 
tion. Perhaps the problems of tenth-century 
Baghdad and twentieth-century Tehran аге 
not as different as they might at first appear. 
HUGH KENNEDY 


GULNAR Вовон, JOHN CARSWELL and 
Guy Ретневввграк: Islamic bind- 
ings and bookmaking. À catalogue of 
an Exhibition, the Oriental Institute, 
the University of Chicago, May 18- 
August 18, 1981. xii, 235 pp. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1981. 


This is the catalogue to one of the most 
informative exhibitions devoted to Islamio 
book-art held in recent years. It comprises, 
for the most part, the re-assembled collection 
of loose covers put together by the German 
orientalist, Moritz, and sold in sections many 

ago to the Oriental Institute, Chicago, 
the Chester Beatty Labrary, Dublin, and tie 
Museums of Berlin. According to a note in the 
archives of the Chester Beatty Library these 
bindings came originally from damaged manu- 
soripts which Moritz had rebound while in 
charge of the Khedival Library, Cairo, from 
1896 to 1911. 

А miscellaneous collection of battered 
bindings may seem а rather unpromising 
subject for a major exhibition. It is entirely 
due to the knowledge and abilities of the three 
scholars concerned that both exhibition and 
catalogue have been exceptionally well 
received by both orientalists and conserva- 
tionists. 

The catalogue contains descriptions of 95 
medieval Islamio bindings, together with a 
small number of later ones from the Oriental 
Institute, the Chester Beatty Library and the 
Islamic museums of Hast and West Berlin. 
Although sad to say the East German items 
never appeared in the exhibition, this in no 
way detracts from the catalogue. 

e book is in three parts preceded by 
Carswell’s introduction giving the history of 
Montz and his collection of bindings. The 
first section by Professor Gulnar Bosch surveys 
the original and secondary sources, the most 
important of the former being the ‘Umdat 
al. and ‘Uddat dhawi’ al-albáb of Tamim 
ibn al-Mu'izz Ibn B&dis composed in the 
eleventh century and the Sinä'at tafsir al-kutub 
wa-hall al-dhahab, of 1610, written by Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad al-Sufyäni. These are both in 
Arabio and deal with the medieval Islamic 
tradition. This is the most relevant as the 
Moritz bindings date from the twelfth to 
fifteenth centuries and are largely of Mamlük 
origin. Later developments in Iran and under 
the Ottomans are barely (опалой on since they 
have been dealt with elsewhere and are hardly 
represented in the exhibition. Bosch surveys 
the contribution of the Christian and Jewish 
minorities to Islamio boo ing and goes on 
to examine the role of the book, booksellers, 
libraries, and book craftsmen in Islamic 
society. The section includes a useful glossary 
of Arabic and Persian terms. For more in- 
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formaticn on the latter the reader may consult 
the relevant section in Wulff, Traduional 
crafts of Persia (1907). Arabio and Persian 
terms throughout the catalogue are given in 
both Arabic script and transliterations. 

The second section by Bosch and Pether- 
bridge on materials and teohniques is without 
doubt tae most interesting. It consists, for 
the most part, of a synopsis of the two Arabic 
works referred to above with a practical and 
historical commentary by the two authors, in 
the light of recent researches—their own and 
those of others. Both works were translated 
by Levey as of the transactions of the 
American Philosophioal Society (No. 52, 4, 
1962) and substantial portions are quoted, 
though not verbatim. Comparison shows that 
Levey'a matter-of-fact translation has been 
re-written, perhaps—though this is not clear— 
as а result of examining the original text of the 
‘Umdat al-kuttäb, a copy of which exists in the 
Oriental Institute. 

The information, which again includes much 
technical terminology, is complemented by 
pertinent illustrations from Islamio manu- 
soripts and by contemporary photographs 
showing modern craftsmen working in the old 
traditions. There is a pe charming 
nineteenth-century manusoript, re- 
produced in colour, showing Indian paper- 
making and book-binding. 

The reviewer would question a small number 
of historical points. On p.23 the authors 
mention that the pre-Islamic Christian cities (1) 
of Arabia had scribes and artisans producing 
manuscripts as a result of contacts with 
Ethiopia and the Mediterranean. There is no 
evidence of this. As far ав we know the 
Christian communities had no written sorip- 
tures, though possibly the Jews did. Coptio, 
Byzantine or Ethiopie Codices may have 
existed in small numbers but there is no proof 
of this and there was, of course, nothing in 
Arabic. The fact that the word for Qur'ün, 
mushaf, mashaf is an Ethiopic loan-word must 
be due to post- rather than pre-Islamic 
contacts. 

On p. 25 the authors refer to the change of 
the Qur'ánic format from vertical to horizontal 
during the second Islamic century. This has 
still to be adequately explained but it seems 
unlikely that it was diotated by the shape of 
the script since both the elongated mashq and 
the taller maii exist іп early Qur'üns of 
vertical format. On p. 27 the authors mention 
the existence of three early paper codices 
dating from the third/ninth oenturies. There 
is yet another in the Chester Beatty Library, 

3001, dated 277/890-1. 

The final part of the work conaists of the 
catalogus proper. This is organized rinê 
to design schemes rather than geographi 
or historical criteria. Each entry is in two 
parts—cover and doublure—and is accom- 
panied Ly detailed photographs. Bindings of 
the typs represented in the exhibition are 
notoriously difficult to photograph suooees- 
fully and describe informatively. Few are 

igned, more are dated, and many are detached. 
tever the splendours of mic bindi 

such work possessed an inherent flaw whic. 

means that covers often beoome loosened from 
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technical e y 
over & long period. In view of these factors, 
classification according to four main types of 
demgn is sensible, and the rather lengthy 
descriptions understandable. 

А little explanation on the reason for 
ing some bin to South Arabia 
тоа have been helpful, also exactly what the 
term ‘South Arabian’ means—presumably 
Yamani. Some reasons for attributing No. 48 
—a very fine piece of work—to th- 
Turkey would have been welcome, in 

view of the relative rarity of such bindings. 
Some bindings bear the stamps of crafts- 
men—Ismä‘, Amin, Al-Rabi', eto. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these occurs on No. 2 
(Chester Beatty binding, No. 1) which is open 
to several readings. To those given in the 
entry this reviewer would tentetively add 
‘amal al-Zayn, the work of al-Zayn, to ‘izz 
al-din, line 2: Migr, Cairo, to Husayn, line 3. 
The nba of the writer of the manusoript 
shown in No. 24 is not al Räy but al Rast. 
The transliterations in this final section are 
inconsistent-—a pity in view of the precision of 
the descriptions. But these are only munor 
quibbles ın what is unquestionably an excellent 
and thorough piece of work of great practical 
value to historians and conservationista alike. 

DAVID JAMBS 


FERDINAND-JOSEPH ABELA: Proverbes 
populaires du Liban sud, Saïda et ses 
environs. Tome т. (Les Littératures 
populaires de toutes les nations. 
Nouvelle série, 28.) xxvii, 481 pp. 
Paris: G.P. Maisonneuve et Larose, 
1981. 


In the introduction to this poethumousl 
mo work, the author, the late Ferdinand- 
oseph Abela (1887—1945), says that °... pro- 
verbs express the wisdom of nations. They 
constitute the first patrimony of а society 
which 18 still rural, where &kill and knowledge 
are handed down orally from father to son’ 
. xii) The nineteenth-century Italian 
acholar, Giuseppe Giusti, author of Proverbi 
toscani, also once remarked that proverbs were 
the natural heritage of rural cultures, adding 
that the moment one moved to an urban area 
one found almost & dearth. 

The oral and popular literature of the 
agricultural communities of Syria and the 
Lebanon is perhaps unequalled in the Arab 
world, and has been the subject of a number 
of important works. In 1883 the orientalist 
Carlo Landberg published his highly acclaimed 
work Proverbes ei dicions de la province de 
Syrie, devoting a whole section to the province 
of Sidon. Lees than ten years later, mn 1891, 
James R. Jewett published some 800 Syrian 
proverbs in a volume entitled Arabic proverbs 
and proverbial phrases. Notable in the present 
century is M. Feghali’s Proverbes ei dictons 
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syro-libanais (Paris, 1988). The book under 
review is the first of two volumes, which 
promise to be the most comprehensive work 
in the field to date. 

Abela, a native of Sidon, acting on the 
advice of Landberg, whose work he admired, 
devoted himself early in hfe to the study of 
Arabic proverbs, and Je collected and recorded. 
several thousand examples which he carefully 
annotated and translated into French. Un- 
fortunately, his extensive work was not 
пае in his lifetime. Now, thanks to lus 

ter, Sonia Abela, who pre this 
work for publication, and the help given by 
orien! like Maxime Rodinson, Gérard 
Troupeau and Father Georges 
wrote the preface, Abela's valuable work tee 
at last seen the light. There are alto; 
1,947 proverbs in the first volume, while pe 
second, we are told, wil have another 1,753 
proverbs, & word index, a thematio index and 
в bibliography. 

Unlike some Arabists, who might have con- 
centrated on one ethnio group, Abela collected 
proverbs from all sections of the community 
of south Lebanon, regardless of religion or 
social class. In fact, the author seems to have 
recorded any maxim or popular saymg he 
chanced to hear throughout the twenty-five 
years he lived in the area. As a result, he has 
given us & wealth of examples attesting to the 
rich and varied am of cultures present in 
га Lebanon. Accessible by land and sea, 

rovince of Sidon was settled by a number 

t communities over the years, and 

i wers, Ottoman, British and French, 
all left their mark on the area. A good example 
of this is proverb no. 864, p. 227, which tells 
people when to be on their their guard against the 
Turks, the English and Moscovites— 
Russian missions being a common phenomenon 
in nineteenth-century Lebanon. ө Turkish 
terminology of rl roverbs dates them to 
the days of Mamlik occupation, as, for 
example, no. 24, p. 7, where e 'Turkish term 
jamlayye ‘ a salary’ or ‘ 8 sti nd’ 18 used, or 
no. 963, p. 250, where the p. Malta yok 
‘Malta does not exist’ occurs. The legend 
connected with the latter goes back to the 
time when an Ottoman sultan is said to have 
sent в Turkish fleet on a mission to Malta. 
After several weeks of fruitlesa sailing in the 
Mediterranean, the admiral of the fleet 
returned. Having apparently failed to find 
Malta, he announced to the sultan that Malta 
did not exist. This proverb has come to signify 
giving up an attempt without much effort. 
er proverbs attest to the Anglo-American 
presence in the area, as, for example, no. 4, 
nb where the name of a certain missionary, 

ompeon, is mentioned, or no. 161, р. 41, 
which seems to be a direct translation of the 
English proverb ‘people who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones '. This proverb 
does not occur in other parta of the Arab 
world, and does not seem to have an equivalent 
in French, as do a few other examples in this 
collection. 

The majority of the examples collected 
throw some light on the way of life and 
customs of south Lebanon. Constant references 
to cows ог hens show the importance of 
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agriculture in the life of the various oom- 
munities. There are proverbs which give 
advice on the treatment of children, guests and 
neighbours. within one's own com- 
munity is commended, and the privileged 
position enjoyed by sons in society, an 
of life still prevalent in Arab countries, ds 
ion here. À large number of proverbs 


relate to all the religious communities, although 
there are some t are either Islamic or 
Christian in origin, with references to mosques, 


Ramadan and the Prophet, or to churches and 
Christian saints. Some proverbs are common 


to both ious ups, as, for example, 
no. 1179, p. 300, where the words ‘ mosque’ 
and ‘ church ' are used interchangeably. 


А few proverbs in the collection are in 
classical Arabic, but the majority are in the 
spoken Arabic of south Lebanon. The author 
has onl pasas y vocalized the Arabio (both 
classical quial), but he has trans- 
literated all the proverbs into the Latin sori i 
and provided a fairly adequate key to 
system he has un . xxvi) Thro the 
tranaliteration the er is able to disoern 
some of the phonological features of the dialect 
OE monin Toka on. One is safely able to drew 
the conclusion, for example, t phoneme t 
occurring in the contiguity of labials and back 
vowels is emphatic. The -h- of the third 
person feminine pronomial suffix -ha is often 
elided, thus ба ‘her house’ can ocour as 
bayta. These are features common to other 
Lebanese dialects. Metathesis, however, seems 
to be more preponderant in this dialect. 
gawabi‘ for 'agabi' ‘fingers’, for example, 
would rarely be encountered elsewhere in the 
Lebanon. 

In view of the wide range of proverbs cited, 
and the elaborate notes acoompanying them, 
Proverbes populaires du Liban sud is a work 
that provides useful and interesting reading. 
The author's intimate knowledge of the area, 
over a long period of time, allows the reader 
to place every confidence in his interpretations 
and annotations. The publishers also deserve 
a word of thanks for a handsome and almost 
faultless edition. 

FARIDA ABU-HAIDAR 


ALMA Grgsm: Wagf be Киѓафт: ewe 
Studie zur beschreibenden Dichtkunst 
der Abbasidenzett. (Islamkundliche 
Untersuchungen, Bd. 62.) v, 300 pp. 
Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1981. 


This study of a minor fourth/tenth century 
poet (Abi’ І-Ғабһ Mahmid b. al-Husayn, died 
c. 350/961, a prose and verse littérateur of the 
katib class, poet and cook to Sayf al-Dawla 
and friend of al-Sanawbari; the lagab 
Kushäjim is variously explained with reference 
to his dabblings in the arta and sciences) is 
among the latest of several recent attempts to 
supersede intuitive approaches to bic 
literature on the one hand and its use as 
source-material for non-literary research on 
the other. It is divided between examination 
of Kushäjim’s descriptive techniques and 
attempts to reach a fuller interpretation of his 
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wagf-poetry by it to ita social function. 
Accordingly it should provide pomts of 
interest for the literary theorist and the 
eral reader as well as for the Arabist. The 
yman will look for translations to whet his 
literary appetite and and information 
to direct historical i ion. Both are 
in short supply. Of the 101 poems which form 
the basis of the study (out of the 269 accepted 
Gies> as authentic in the 1970 Baghdad 
ition of the Diwan), less than forty short 
pe are given entire in translation (and 
ewer still in Arabic). The attempt to aketoh 

in the poet’s background proves tautological 
as, biographical data being scarce, Gieee relies 
chiefly cn the poems themselves and seems to 
have little und knowledge of her own 
to draw upon (no use is made in this context 
of Kush&jim's two extant prose works, Kitab 
adab al-nadim and al Masaind wa L-matarid). 

Readers interested in technical questions 
wil be similarly disappointed. Although 
80 pages are devoted to the 
contente of the entire authentic рісі little 
is said about the relationship between the 
genres praotised by Kushäjim (and more 
n y &bout the relationship between 

m oH wasf-pieces and uwa a 

in multithematio ose 

eet of genre, itself a vexed опе, LP 
no searching scrutiny. Though the poems are 
conscientiously taken to pieces, Giese is not 80 
good at putting them together (it seems 
partioularly perverse, in the analyses Ce some 
17 poems as complex structures, n 22. 
to examine two without their ‘ 
the grounds that these have been а 
independently earlier). The passages of 
generalization which flank the discussions of 
technique are superficial and repetitive, and 
the discussions themselves often verge on 
paraphrase and lack penetration. The Arabist 
will discern the influence, acknowledged by 
Giese, of Burgel (Die ekphrastischen Epigramme 
des Abi Тань al Mama, Gottingen, 1965), 
Schoeler (Die Zahriyát, Rabi'iydt und Raudiyat 

. bis as-Sanaubari, Beirut, 1974) and Hein- 
richs ('' Manierismus” in der arabischen 
Literatur’, Islamwissenschafihche Abhand- 
lungen, Fritz Meier zum 60. Geburtstag, od. 
В. Gramhch, Wiesbaden, 1974), and will ask 
what Giese’s book (which belongs to the same 
tradition as the last two, having originally 
been submitted as a thesis (1980) at the Justus 
Liebig-Universitat Giessen) adds to these 
earlier studies (no Arabio research is drawn 
upon). 

The concept of Manierismus, as borrowed 
from Birgel via Heinrichs (Giese, 9), seems 
to offer she most promise of amplification; but 
the notion of continuity (as opposed to 
polarity) between the classical and post- 
classical remains undeveloped because во very 
few precedents are adduced in support of it 
(an index of objects compared to each other 
in the poems under study, such as that given 
by Burgel, Ma'müni, 299-304, should at least 
have been provided). This is symptomatio of 
the confusion which underlies the whole 
exercise. Giese wishes to present Kushäjim 
both as an individual and as a representative 
of his aze and class (Giese, 12), yet she lacks 
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the learning to identify the formulaic and the 
imagination to grasp the particular. Moreover, 
she concludes that mdividuaton is impossible 
until more studies of individual poets have 
been produced. 'This is logio forced into & 
vicious circle, a counsel of perfection amount- 
ing to a counsel of despar—which 18 oon- 
tradicted by Giese’s own practice of presenti 
a would-be naive reading of the texte embedded 
in a matrix of borrowed concepts (Introduction, 
1-11). The solid edifice of Arabic Tateratur- 
wissenschaft in which she hopes Wasf bet 
KukKijwun will prove a serviceable building- 
block is a long way from completion, or even, 
some might say, from inception, and it is 
equally unlikely to arise either from a tabula 
rasa or from a complex of unrevised hypo- 
theses. 

JULIA ASHTIANY 


Tuomas Parser: Gurg Zawdän: Мз 
life and thought. (Beiruter Texte und 
Studien, Bd. 3.) [ix], 249 pp. Beirut: 
in Kommission bei Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1979. DM 27. 


Gurgi Zaidin was a prominent member of 
those groups of Christian Arabs who were 
born and educated in Greater Syria during the 
second half of the nmeteenth century, and 
whose subsequent emigration from their home- 
land was to have far-reaching consequences. 
Born in 1801, Zaidán's life encompassed the 
crucial early decades of the lite and 
cultural renaissance in the Levant and Egypt, 
and he himself made no mean contribution to 
this process: a prolific historical novelist, 
journalist, publisher, and the founder of 
al- Hilal magazine, he was a fine example of the 
restless, energetic polymath. In common with 
contemporaries such as Ya‘qüb Sarrüf or 
Farıs Nimr, he saw as his main duty in life the 
stimulation and education of his society over 
ая wide a range of topics as possible. 

Thomas Philipp has used the life and general 
intellectual development of Zaidan as the 
points around which to present & broad view 
of the cultural history of these fasomating 
years in Greater Syria and in Egypt. Particu- 
larly rewarding are the sections m Part I on 
the impact of sectarian tension on Zaidin and 
his friends (рр. 55 1f), and the account of 
Zaidin’s contribution to the elaboration of a 
secular approach to Islamio history (pp. 83 ff.). 
Part IT of the book consists of a translation of 
Zaidün's autobiography, set in Beirut (1860— 
1883). This 18 & highly appropriate complement 
to the chapters on cultural history, and one of 
its most interesting features is the account of 
the crisis which took place at the Syrian 
Protestant College in 1882. This was caused 
by the clashes between the supporters of 
Darwin’s theory of evolution, and those who 
upheld the current orthodox Protestant 
Christian doctrines. It was as a result of this 
controversy and the (liberal attitudes of the 
College authorities that Zaidan left Beirut to 
pursue his studies in Egypt. 

At the present stage, this study is a timely if 
ironical reminder of the preoccupations of 
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Zaidán and his frends. Traumatized by the 
sectarian tensions in Greater Syna, they strove 
to promote a view of Islamic history based on 
analyses of social structures, admunistrative 
hierarchies, economic and literary productions 
* Ultimately he regarded the development of 
ee pe of any religion, as being embedded in 
and dependent on the general evolution of 
man's history on earth’ (p. 102). This is an 
essentially secular view which still today 
seems to fly in the face of predommant oultural 
realities. 


R. O. OSTLE 


Hans Waar: A dictionary of modern 
writen Arabic  (Arabic-English). 
(Fourth edition, considerably enlarged 
and amended by the author.) Edited by 
J. Milton-Cowan. xvii, 1301 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1979. 
DM 198. 


When after twenty years of practically 
uninterrupted labour Edward Lane came to 
publish his Arabic—Knglish lexicon, he said in 
the preface to his work (dated December 
1862), that he had excluded from it, with very 
few exceptions, ‘ proper names of persons and 
places, and post-classical words and significa- 
tions’. He added that ‘a dictionary of post- 
classical Arabic, worthy of bemg so called, 
could not be composed otherwise than by a 
considerable number of studente in differont 
cities of Europe ... and by as many students 
in different countries of Asia and Айтов”. 
When, however, the revised and enlarged 
Arabic-English edition of Hans Wehr’s 
Dictionary of modern written Arabic first 
appeared in 1961, ıt was clear that the required 
complement to Lene's dictionary was at hand. 
R. B. Serjeant quite rightly described it then 
es ‘the foundation of all ourrent and future 
lemoography in the field of Contemporary 
Arabic’ (BSOAS, xxv, 2, 1962, 341). But 
while Lane had all his lemmata put together 
in the clasmcal Arabio lexicons on which he 
drew, and while the nature of his material was 
unlikely to be affected by new linguistic 
discoveries, the lexical growth of modern 
written Arabic is both rapid and extensive. 
Hence the present fourth edition of ‘ Wehr’ 
with nearly 200 new pages. The preface to 
the new edition states that ‘the number 
of new entries, idiomatic phrases and new 
definitions of head words, runs to approxi- 
mately 13,000”. 

Professor Wehr points out in his introduction 
that а major factor in the lexical growth of 
modern Arabic is the simple necessity to adopt 
words, particularly in the various fields of 
science and technology, for terms, concepts 
and ideas which were not previously within 
the ken of Arabic literature, or part of the 
Arab way of life. To meet the same need old 
Arabio terms have undergone new semantic 
extensions, and colloquial expressions become 
happily accommodated m the written lan- 
guage. Wehr bases his dictionary, particularly 
an relation to neologisms and foreign loans, on 
established usage. Language academies, as ho 
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says, greatly underestimate ‘ the diffioulties of 
artificial regulation of a language’. Indeed, 
experts, informants and academies could well 
face the lexicographer with the situation of 
autant de têtes, autant d'avis. But having said 
this, and without being necessarily purist, ít 
should be useful to point out a few loan-words 
which have been listed in this dictionary while 
equally current Arabic equivalente have been 
overlooked. Kalaks, for ‘a car horn’, appears 
as a new entry, but not zammür (pL zamámir). 
Besides being current usage in the countries of 
the eastern Mediterranean, this 18 a ‘legi 
mate' Arabic pattern. Zammara (form is 
used for blowing a horn, with tazmir as the 
infinitive noun deriving from ıt. The omission 
of this term is made “ conspicuous’ by listing 
the cognate zammärat al-inddr for a warning 
siren. Wehr indicates that zamr is used in 
Syria for ‘a car horn’. But while ramr is an 
infinitive noun, zammür, besides being widely 
attested for outside Syria, has the mtensive 
form characteristic of terms denoting an 
xig en (or machine) in Arabie and 
repeated or habitual use (cf. makkik 
for ° shuttle’). Likewise fakin (pl. fawàükin) 
(from Fr. wagon) is listed, but with no indica- 
tion that the Arabic Aäfila denotes a ‘tramway’ 
or ‘ railway carriage’, ав well as ‘coach’ or 
‘bus’. The quadriliteral dauzana (of Turkish 
origin) 18 widely used for ‘tuning a musical 
instrument ’, and is duly listed by Wehr. But 
there is no indication that the Arabio terms 
ооа and taugi‘ nowadays imply ' Poe 
(e.g. T. Husain, a uen т, Carro > 
1942, 28), and ‘ tuning a musical instrument '. 
Webr e the nes pm sdjectire 
taugi‘ шар “г ythmio ' or ‘ rhyt k 
and e ‘rhythm’. The Arabic 
lexicon AL Ba? 1d equates dauzana with wagga‘a. 
Perhaps of leaser ence is tered (It. terzo), 
for Wehr lists daraja ild ‘ first olass ’, and it 18 
only a natural step to daraja thániya or 
t . 
А few other omismons might also be 
mentioned here. If‘ Wehr’ lists the two stars 
Arcturus and Spica Virginis under the entry 
simak, the user might legitimately search for 
an-nasr алғ and an-nasr al-wigi‘ (likewise 
twinned), referring respectively to stars in the 
constellations Aquila. and Lyrs. While the 
definition ‘ rationing’ is listed under tagnin, 
there is no indication that gannana, from which 
the latter noun derives, is now just as widely 
used to mean ‘to ration’. Thatyil, translated 


in some lexicons as ‘ > or ' dog's 
grass’, and widely used nowadays to refer to 
lawn-grass' or ‘sward’, would be a useful 


entry. Rand, described ва à ‘tree of sweet 
odour’, could be entered despite being equated 
in some classical lexicons with ds. 6 n. un. 
randa is & common girl'a name.) 

While aware of the mhibiting French dictum 
quoted above, l feel that I should add the 
follo remarks: 

4s-sair, ав used in Lebanon, Syria, Iraq and 
Morooco, is & much happier equivalent for 
‘traffic’ than the pedestrian translation 
at-murtir. (° Traffic’ does not appear in the 
new edition as a definition of sasr.) I feel 
strongly that the other flat translation anwar 
al-murür for ‘ traffic hghta ' should be replaced 
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by айша! alsair. (Daw is used, in some 
vernaculare at least, for both ‘lamp’ and 
‘light’. Ar-sair, besides, is less associated with 
walking in the Arab mind than it is with 
sayyarat ‘ears’, just as the latter term no 
longer : planeta’ or ° caravans’ as it 
did in classical Arabic.) 

The term used figuratively to imply 

© exploited ' (e.g, th the masses) 18 mustagall and 
not mustairiar. Likewise, while tetitmar means 
‘profitable use’, ‘husbanding’, eto, it is 
tstiglal whish is used to imply ‘ exploitation ' 
in a pejorative sense. 

The order in which the definitions of hamala 
and thtamaia (form УШ) are listed could give 
the umpreesion that the two forms aro identical, 
and some teachers of Arabic have su pled 
them as such. The definitions ‘ер 
‘bear’, ‘ tolerate’, pis up (with)? should 
take precedence in case of form VIII. 
While Wehr liste majzara for ‘ butchery’ or 
‘ slaughterhouse ’, as it is used in Tunisia, no 
indication is given that malhama is the equiva- 
lent term in the countries of the eastern 
Mediterransan. The latter term is the more 
natural one, and is definitely preferable. It is 
the former which evokes connotations of 
‘ carnage’ (a definition listed by Wehr), and 
modern literature often refers to one or other 
of the world wars as al-majzara al-‘Glamiyya. 

A word should be said about the system of 
transliteration used by Wehr. (For ease of 
reference the system of transliteration for 
citations In this review has followed that of 
Wehr's dictionary.) It is в simplified system 
in which each phoneme is represented by a 
single letter. Professor Serjeant in his review, 
mentioned above, of tbe first Arabic-English 
edition regret ‘ that Professor Wehr 
has allowec. himself to be persuaded into using 
a transliteration that is removed from the 

of Brockelmann, and the E - 
paedia of Ialam’. He added that ‘ to use k for 
kh and ў for gh seems entirely pointless . . .’. 
I unreservedly feel that Wehr's system is a 
step in the right direction. Turkish has 
succeeded with the use of the cedilla and 
similar simple devices in avoiding the use of 
more than one letter for any one phoneme. 
The phonetic alphabet is another example in 
point. Besides, some simplification has 
occurred in the way Arabic has been trens- 
literated. When 5 1s transliterated as dh, it 
was only natural that a master like Lane 
should use 34 for the emphatio L in his system 
of transliteration. This is now simply trans- 
literated as z. A similar approach, which can 
make for a lot of economy, can be applied to 
kh, gh, eto., which is precisely what Wehr has 
done. The root according to which all 
lemmata (except for foreign loans) are listed 
by Wehr, and the clarity with which the forms 
of the verb are presented deserve commenda- 
tion. A lexical attempt to list all entries in 
alphabetical order (Beirut, 1964) has not, as 
et, had any sequels. The rules of writing the 
subject to so much abuse in Arabic 
publicatiors, are meticulously observed by 
Wehr. Arabists have also often remarked that 
they find the Arabic~English edition в good 
Substitute for a ‘ thesaurus '—the definitions 
given are emple, and often exhaustive. 
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Finaliy, I should like to add that none of the 
remarks made above indicate any serious 
omissions or inaccuracies in ‘ Wehr’. But one 
18 gratified by the opportunity to make a few 
suggestions which could perhaps be іпоог- 
porated into & future edition of this masterly 
work. 

2. А. ABU-HAIDAR 


ALBERT J. Bore: A study of aspect in 
Maltese. (Linguistica Extranea, Studia 
15.) xvi, 188 pp. Ann Arbor: Karoma 
Publishers, Inc., 1981. 


If one reads this book m the hope that it 18 
totally devoted to the study of aspect іп 
Maltese, one will be disappointed. The actual 
study of verbal aspect does not begin until 
oh. iv, section 1.0, ‘A first approach to 
aspect’. It is then carried on in the final 
chapter, oh. v. The first half of the book в 
therefore not in fact concerned with aspect, as 
can be seen from the index. Chapter i is a 
lengthy morphological preliminary, ch. ii 
examunes the theory of the Journey Paradigm 
and looks at the relationship of prepositional 
usage to the idea of First- and Second-Order 
entities and to definiteness and pronominaliza- 
tion, and links all this with the idea of the 
Journey Paradigm. Chapter iii deals with the 
semantic relations obtaining between the forms 
of the verb associated with causativity, 
reflexivity and passivization in Maltese, corre- 
sponding to the system of verbal ' Measures ° 
of Arabic. 

The writer's reasons for approaching the 
subjeot in this way are set out on page 1, 
where he says that the work ‘ was begun as an 
attempt to explore the interrelationship of 
aspect and the aspectual character of the verb 
in Maltese’. Не uses the term ‘ aspect’, ‘ to 
refer to the grammatical opposition in Maltese 
whereby most verbal lexemes are realized by 
two forms traditionally called the perfeot and 
the imperfect, e.g. mexa (roughly “ he walked ”) 
and jimxi (roughly “ he walks ”) respectively '. 
He also includes in his view of aspect * gram- 
matioalized oppositions in the structure of 

cular based upon the notions 
of duration, instantaneity, frequency, initia- 
tion, completion and the hke'. The term 
“аярео character’ is also used to refer to 
the meaning characteristics of particular verb 
classes, i.e. state verbs versus event verbs, In 
all of this he follows Lyons, as e in his 
Semantics, vols. 1 and 2, London and New 
York, 1977, whom he also refers to and quotes 
at length in many parta of the book. He 
concedes that it would have been possible to 
carry out a study of aspect purely in terms of 
the perfeot/imperfect opposition and in rela- 
tion to different subclasses of verbs. However, 
he eschews this approach on the grounds that 
itis arbitrary and: bypasses the problem of the 
present pose (miexi). ° Instead,’ he says, 
‘it has been decided to study aspect only in 
relation to one semantio subclass of verb, which 
also exhibits the present participle (specifically 
mexa “he walked "), and to prepare for this 
investigation by attempting to gain a better 


.on the whole to 
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understanding of the grammataoal status and 
semantic nature of this form.’ As a procedure 
for studymg a grammatical category (i.e. 
Aspect), this seems to the present reviewer to 
be very difficult to justify. Having first 
admitted that the distinction of Aspectual 
character of verbs is specifically linked wrth 
verb classes, then to proceed by concentrating 
on only one verb class will obviously detract 
from the completeness of the analysis. Also, 
to devote the work to preparation by 
working towards an analysis of the gram- 
maíacal status and semantic nature of only one 
form in a three-form opposition, seems a 
highly laborious modus operands. Although it 
is true that the linguist is free to approach his 
subject in whatever way he sees fit, it does 
seem that the title of the book as it stands 18 
misleadmg, since in fact the book constitutes 
a study of diverse grammatical categones of 
the verb in Maltese and also ranges over 
related verbal and nominal morphology and 
propositional usage. Again, it may be that the 
author felt that the treatment of the present 
participle (msexi) within the grammatical 
system of the verb was highly controversial in 
view of its nominal morphology and that 
therefore a lengthy lead-up was necessary. 
However, although the reviewer is not 
inted with the standard grammatical 
analysis of these forms in Maltese, he can 
state that it has been for a long time normal 
in the study of colloquial Arabic dialects to 
consider the active participle as an intrinsic 
rb of the verbal tense/aspect system, witness 

. F. Mitchell, ‘The active partaciple in an 
Arabic dialect of Сугепаса °, BSOAS, xiv, 1, 
1952, 11-33; also A. Denz, Die Verbalsyntax 
des neuarabischen Dialeltea von Kwayriš 
(IRAK), Wiesbaden, 1971. The author him- 
self (pp. 131—2) refers to previous treatments 
of the active participle m Maltese which seem 

tray an awareness of 
the possibility of includmg it in the verbal 
system. 

A central argument in the approach of the 
author is the attempt to identify the nominal 
contrast mizi ‘ walking’ and miaja ‘a walk’ 
with the verbal contrast mera ‘he walked’ 
and тої ‘he walks’ (p.110 and passim). 
This enables him to call such nouns ав mizi 
‘walking’, аА ‘instruction’, bagar 
‘cattle’, хайат ° fat’, Imperfect nominaliza- 
tions; and such nouns as mirja ‘a walk’, 
tagMsma ‘a lesson’, bagra ‘a cow’, zahma 
“а piece of fat’, Perfect nominalzations 
Although there is a definite semantic similarity 
in the sense of the Perfect meaning ‘ complete ' 
(p. 97), ‘ bounded ’ (p. 142), and the Imperfect 
meanmg ‘an unbounded series of repetitions 
of completed (actions) ' (p. 142), I still wonder 
quite what the usefulneas of the comparison is. 
There аге, it is true, certain grammatical 
categories suoh as gender, number &nd animate- 
ness which сап be encoded for both nouns and 
verbs. But in general, the usefulnees of the 
categories of tense/aspect/mode/mood is that 
they are functional contrasta peculiar to verbs 
and can be shown to operate widely through- 
out the verb system; and that it is іп making 
an acourate description of the way in which 
they operate for particular languages and in 
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relating these to universal tio tendencies 
that the linguist is able to make a contribution 
to our understandmg of language. But what 
use is there in comparmg & nominal contrast 
to в verbal contrast in this way ? It does not 
seem to lead anywhere. As a system of labelling 
it is faultless and economical and cannot be 
argued with, but 1t does not have any pre- 
dictive value, much as the old proposed 
phonemic Tptobing of initial /h-/ with final 
/-3/ in English e argument is in fact v 

similar to the view of the traditional Ara Arib 
grammarians that the nominal contrast 
nommatve/acousative/genitive is identical 
with the verbal contrast indicative/subjunc- 
tive/jussive, which is equally difficult to argue 
against and, m just the same way, does not 
lead us any further. In the latter case there is 
at least а morphological similarity in the 
nature of the final vowel, whereas in Maltese 
there is only the most slender morphological 
basis to encourage the comparison (p. 103). 

When the author finally does begin the 
study of Aspect in ch. v, he is quite instructive 
and interesting, both in exemplifying the 
category ш a Semitic language and in dis- 
cussing seemingly exhaustively the work of 
earlier writers on the subject. In comparing 
Maltese with Classical Arabic he concludes 
that, unlike Comrie’s analysis of the latter as 
a combined tense/aspect system, Maltese has 
aspect as the fundamental division, with tense 
and modal associations deriving from it. 
‘ Strictly speaking,’ he concludes (p. 142), ‘ the 
contrast “ perfect,” : “ imperfect ” applies to 
mexarmiexi and not mera;jjimzi'. The perfeo- 
tive encodes a completed journey, the participle 
в journey m and the imperfeot an 
mend series of repetitions (p. 144). The 

with the preverbal ged encodes 
restricted habituality in contrast to the plain 
imperfect which encodes unrestricted habi- 
tuality (pp. 149-50). The perfect is associated 
with past time and this association oan be 
construed as following naturally from the 
aspeotual meaning of completion, while the 
imperfect is incompatible with past time 
(p. 158). 

The book attempts to incorporate mto the 
study of aspect certain concepts of semantic 
analysis, such as the Journey Paradigm, the 
‘localist hypothesis’, and the distinction 
between first- and second-order entities. The 
author throws revealing light on the operation 
of the verbal in Maltese i in extricating 
it from the Arabio centred treatments. 
My main criticism is that, although a serious 
and scholarly work, it ranges too widely over 
too many topics which are only barely held 
together by the not very сопу arpedieri 
of arguing that aspeot is relevan 
and verbs. 

B. INGHAM 


CHARLES Is8AWI: The Arab world's 


legacy: essays by Charles Issawt. 
378 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Darwin 
Press, Inc., 1981. 


Just as he is about to retire as the Bayard 
Dodge Professor of Near Eastern Studies at 
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Princeton, Charles Issawi has provided his 
own Festschrift in the shape of three books 
ublished in quick succession: The economic 
of Turkey, 1800-1914 (reviewed, BSOAS, 

XLV, 2, 1982), An economic М. of the Middle 
East ала North Africa (New York and London, 
1982) and now The Arab world’s legacy, a 
collection of 21 articles and essays written over 
the last 35 years. Taken together these books 
not only represent a considerable achievement 
in their own right but also provide an excellent 
display case for their author’s special talents 
as economist, historian, economic historian, 


translator, bibliographer, gadfly and general 
savant of the Middle Kast, past, present and 
future. 


Of tke essays to be found in The Arab 
world’s legacy, 19 have been published before 
and are presented in their original form with 
only the addition of a paragraph to one and a 
peer, to another. Two others appear 

ere for the first time: ‘Schools of economic 
history and the Middle East’ which contains 
& brief evaluation of the application of various 
types of methodologies to the study of the 
region, trom Marxism to cliometrics, and ‘ The 
change in the Western perception of the 
Orient ’ which looks like a gentle rejoinder tc 
Edward Said. For the rest, about half foous 
on general historical, cultural and politica. 
questions relating to the Arab world while the 
remainder concern its eoonomio history and 
include a number of important and well- 
papers such aa ‘ The decline in Middle Easterr 
trade, 1100-1850’ and ‘Middle Eastern 
economic development, 1815-1914’. A last 
paper, “Тһе economic transformation of the 
Millets in the nineteenth century ' will be less 
well known as it has only just been published 
in the proceedings of a recent Princeton 
Conference edited by Benjamin Braude and 
Bernard Lewis. 

Anyane reading through the essays in this 
collection will immediately be struok by their 
surprising degree of homogeneity both in 
terms cf method and historioal point of view. 
'They almost all take as their unita of analysis 
large entities like Europe or the Arab or Islamic 
world and then use them to make a number of 
contraste &nd comparisons between differen; 
types of historical development. As such they 
present what is clearly Issawi’s central theme, 
that of an Arab civilization and, mors 
narrowiy, а Middle Eastern economy which 
was stagnant or in decline for many centuries 
before being jolted into в kind of rted or 
* lop-sided ° growth a ав в result of this forced 
interaction with economic and 
political power After 1000 In addition, ths 
essays on economio history in icular, are 
based on а nous: catholio reading, 
contain & huge assemblage of facts and, apart 
from ev i else, stand as extremely 
useful compendia of information about such 
central topics as the growth of population, 
production and trade. 

Such consistency over such a long period із 
remarkable. Issawi is very much his own 
man, confident in the virtues of his own 
approach and see y unaffected by the 
major criticisms which have been levelled 
against the practice of Orientalism or the 
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assumption of a general Middle Eastern deoline 
beginnmg around 1100 or the arguments of 
economic ‘developmentalists’ which pre- 
suppose that growth has roughly the same 
characteristics wherever 1t takes place. Like 
all such general views, the Issawi version of 
Middle Eastern history both challenges the 
reader to think ' big”, to take on large ques- 
tions such ая how and why economies grow, 
while at the same time tending to disarm 
criticism with its very comprehensiveness and 
simplicity and the assumption that almost all 
of the answers can be found in the comparative 
study of oultures and the interaction of 
different civilizations. As a paradigm, this 
view bas exercised an enormous influence, not 
the least for the skill and wit with whioh it has 
been presented. But it is also proper to assert 
that ite usefulness ін being rapidly attenuated 
as new research raises new es of questions 
and pushes the study of the Middle East into 
areas which Issawi has either ignored or 
skated over a little too easily. 
BOGHR OWHN 


YVONNE Yazsgok Happap: Contem- 


porary Islam and the challenge of 
history. xvii, 257 pp. Albany, N.Y.: 
Btate University of New York Press, 
1989. $33.50 (paper $10.95). 


The use of the past to justify ciroumstances 
and political platforms of the present is a 
ubiquitous practice. In current times, it seems, 
it has become a major preoccupation of the 
Islamic world, especially in the noatalgic vision 
of a glorious past to be recaptured in the now 
decayed present. Yvonne Haddad’s book, 
while far more limited in scope than its title 
297 suggest, is an attempt to document the 

uses made of the past in modern 
yes io writings, most especially those emanat- 


from E 
art I F the book, ‘ The significance of 
history : н political, economic, military 
and intellectual considerations’, has, despite 
ita title, no direct connexion with the overall 
foous of the investigation. The attempt is 
made in some 70 pages to survey the major 
pressures of ‘history’ which have impinged 
upon the Arab world’s е созар m 
produced (with varying degreea of 
the need to re-write history; the rel 
covered include the decline of Arab fortunes 
and the rise of the West, Nationalism and 
Socialism, Zioniam, ° Western methodology ' 
in scriptural interpretation, and feminiam, a 
rather selective enumeration. Nearly all of the 
discussions on these topics are 
on the basis of debates held in the Е 
context; the ov framework into 
whioh those are set is the overly simplistio and 
misleading dichotomy ‘ acoulturationist’ (a 
group defined as ‘those who deliberately 
attempt to provide в contemporary Western 
ethos to Islam’, р. 8) versus ' normativist’ 
(^ those who believe that Islam . . . achieved its 
zenith somewhere in the past’, р. 8). ‘ Neo- 
normatives ’, who, as it turns out in part ІТ, 
are actually Haddad’s major interest, are seen 
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вв в subgroup fitting between the two in their 
desire to find ‘ a new artioulation of the faith, 
relevant for modern challenges, but not a new 
Islam ' (p. 11). 

Haddad 18 here for the most part going over 
ground which has been studied many times, 
although her sourcea are different in some 
cases; this is certamly true, for example, m 
the section on Khalaf Allah and the interpreta- 
tion of the Qur'ün, a subject which has been 
raised, 1f not yet fully analysed, in numerous 
works (few of which are cited here). But the 
real problem with most of 1 I of the book 
is that, оп a source level, the &ocount 18 
irrelevant to the rest of the book which is 
where the aotual theme of * history ' is in fact 
taken up under the title ‘ The significance of 
history: the perspeotive of neo-normative 
Arab-Muslims °. 

Five sections plus a conclumon make up 
part П, each tracing a pattern of response to 

history ' or outlining a ifio stance within 
that response. The ‘ рч ойо серо mse’ is 
represented by Mahmud al Sharcawi and 
Anwar al-Jundi who see the need to re- 
incorporate into Islam elements of the West 
(science, technology, eto.) во as to create a 
greater in the future. Under the 

traditional 


nse', Haddad deals with 
ватта Qutb and ‘Abd al-Rahmän “АН 
el-Hajjt, both of whom abstract an ideal 
: ' Separate from Muslims as people; for 
these writers the burden of re-entry into this 
total scheme of life then falls upon the ое 
themselves. The ‘ intellectualist 
outlines the positions of Muhammad Ke Kamal 
Ibrahim Ja‘far, Rüshid al-Barräwi and ‘Imad 
al-Din Khalil who attempt to raise other more 
theoretical issues such ав God's involvement 
1n history. 

The m entitled ‘ The Qur'anio founda- 
tion ° looks at the extent to which each author 
uses the Qur'ün to substantiate his position 
(which varies to a i extent). Fmally, 
the scope of each of the author's knowledge 
and use of Western writers is examined, 
revealing à largely mixed, uneven and dated 
collection of references. The book is supple- 
mented by з series of seven appendices руше 
relevant extracts from the writings of each of 
the authors dealt with iu п. 

It would seem from this material that в 
number of factors other than the use of history 
unite the authors disoussed. The threat of 
secularized education in which Muslim history 
is taught still looms in the authors’ 
minds. Also, the tremendous resentment of 
° Orientalist” historians and their plots to 
destroy Islam is also clear, especially in 
Qutb, Hajji and Ja‘ But most important, 
and most striki , is the lack of serious treat. 
ment and understanding of the theory and 
practice of history in the modern context. 
Marx and Hegel remain Ме figures to be 
dismissed (and dismissed quite cavalerly at 
that); intellectual interchange between the 
modern Western scholarly community and the 
Islamic neo-normativist movement at least 18 
witnessed to be very limited and of mediocre 
quality in those few positive moments. 

Perhape because of her methodological 
concerns, outlined in the prologue, Haddad 
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has adopted the attitude of the uninvolved 
reporter toward her subject. Ав в result she 
leta the most outrageous statements by some 
of her authors pass without comment and she 
rarely analyses or огіісіғев their positions. 
But if ‘ the concept of history ' is raised as a 
question, is it not worth pointing out that 
what these writers are doing is not ‘ 

at all and is it not worth demonstrating that 
very point? Otherwise, a work such as this 
becomes another exercise (albeit in English) of 
neo-normatavist polemic. 

The Jack of biographical detail and historical 
context for the many people discussed is 
another problem with this book. Names arise 
fast and funously in part I but none are 
identified fully while details of authors in 
part П are confined to a footnote and іп 
several instances only the Arabic titles of the 
author’s works are listed. It would have been 
valuable to know why these people were saying 
what they were, and how ther lives have 
been both affected by it and have reflected it. 

А. RIPPIN 


ERNEST GELLNER: Muslim society. 
(Cambridge Studies in Social Anthro- 
pology, 32.) [xi], 267 pp. Cambridge, 
etc.: Cambridge University Press, 
1981. £18.50. 


MR SE aub И Muslim society is іп a state 
of crisis whose underlying causes are as varied 
as the countries of the world of Islam. Muslims 
do not have a uniform and monolithic percep- 
tion of their rehgion, nor of the religious 
requirements of modern government and publie 

tion. The Islamic revolution of 
Iran and the rule of the ayatollas іп that 
country have served to highlight the acute 
dilemmas and the inberent contradictions 
entailed in the establishment of Islamic 
government in a society which has been 
undergoing sustained modernization for more 
than a cen 

The огох of the present difficulty for Muslims 
everywhere is how to achieve а viable synthesis 
between the demands of their faith on the one 
hand and the requirements of modernity on 
the other. Attempts have been made to fuse 
the two obviously divergent trends and the 
resultant interaction has produced what 
Professor Gellner calls the ‘scripturalist 
rigorism or fundamentalism ° which epitomizes 
the current orisis. 

In many ways this crisis of гше w ав old 
as Islam itself, mainly because after the death 
of the Prophet, Muslims did not evolve & 
universally acknowledged bass for political 
succession, This lack has been compounded 
by the absence of an institutional framework 
defimng the nature of suthonty and the 
limitation of power. The caliphate was not 
&ble to l&y such foundations, the only in- 
junction оп an incumbent not to flaunt the 
commands of religion being his own fear of 
God. Under such conditions it is not sur- 
prising that Muslim rule has been authori- 
tarian and largel 

In this сойгобов of his own papers, essays 
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and booz reviews, Ernest Gellner 18 primarily 
concerned with sociological and cultural 
explanation for the manner in which Muslim 
society, particularly m North Africa, has 
evolved and developed its governing institu- 
tions. In this exercise he acknowledges his 
intellectnal debt to Ibn Khaldin, David 
Hume, Robert Montagne, and Edward Evans- 
Pritohard. References to other prominent 
Western thinkers Шке Emile Durkheim, Karl 
Marx and Andre Gide, to mention but three, 
abound in the collection. The author is much 
more interested in methodology and modes of 
analysis than in the detailed z substance and 
general perspeotives of Muslim history. The 
fact thab this collection deals pri y with 
the countries of what used to be known as 
French North Africa, makes Ibn Khaldün's 
influence on Gellner paramount. His admura- 
tion for the fourteenth-century historian, 
whom hə describes as ‘the greatest sociologist 
of Islam ’, is boundless. 

The basic thesis is straightforward, and 
owes a great deal to Ibn Khaldün's concept 
of assabryya and taghallub. In true Khaldunian 
tradition, the nature of political antliority 18 
placed :n its segmen tribal As 
such ıt becomes ‘the rule of some oo jesive 

ups aver others which are less во”. Cohesion. 
is the ell-important factor; without it the 
ruhng esteblishment is reduced to warring 
factions. Out of the ensuing chaos a faction, 
&lbeit & tribe, must emerge as the dominant 
D due mainly to ite strong sense of 

, Bolidarity and powerful leadership. 

The ho. тален, observes the author, 18 not 

Islamic; it is rather a question of 

Perses SO fe is also more prevalent in the rural 

tribal areas of the arid zone where the in- 

herent etructure of society 18 segmentary and 

power more diffused than in the urban centres 
of Muslim society. 

Two key questions remain. First, if the 
stated pattern pre-dates Islam, then what has 
Islam’s contribution been; secondly, what 
pattern prevails in the non-arid zone of Islamic 
world and has Islam made the same kind of 
contribution there ? The latter question is not 
dealt with by the author, but the former iz 
addressed. In Gellner’s view, Islam introduced 
an integrative process that made it possible 
for many more peoples, groups, communities 
and nations to be governed by the same moral 
code of conduct. Yet despite the claims of 
religious uniformity, Muslim society remained 

luralis; both in terms of culture and religion. 

entation continued to be а salient feature 
threatening the stability of a weak central 
administration. Cohesive groups whose exis- 
tence was tolerated because of the authorities’ 
inability to control or subsume them were ever 
ready to mount a challenge. 

In the modern Muslim state, Gellner ея, 
the integrationist demands of Islam havs bout 
replaced by those of a powerful nationalist 
ideology whose call for conformity may be 
the cause of discontent and alienation. 
Assertions of a common religious or ethnic 
identity manifested in moves towards terri- 
torial separation from the nation-state have 
suppression as their concomitant. In this 
unstable situation mdividuals will turn for 
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safety to the cohesive primordial group of 
which they are а member. Such disintegration 
may lead to the disruption and collapse of 
the nation-state; Ibn Khaldün's oyclical 
concept of the formation of not so much the 
Muslim or nation-state as the power-state is 
thus validated by Gellner's analysis. His 
conclusions are supported by a keen observa- 
tion and wide knowledge of his subjeot, but 
because they are based exclusively on the 
North African political scene, how applicable 
they are elsewhere in the Muslim world 
remains & question. Nevertheless, Gellner has 
made an important contribution to the study 
of Islamic culture. 
ABBAS KELIDAR 


JOHN WRIGHT:  l4bya: а modern 
history. 306 pp. London and Can- 
berra: Croom Helm, 1981 [pub. 
1982]. £13.95. 


This, the second history of Libya by the 
author, mainly deals with the period since the 
revolution of 1969. The first hundred pages 
review the Italian colonial government of 
Libya and the monarchy of Idris. The author 
has done a deal of work m the past on the 
Itshan period and in this short section on 
Italy’s colomal government he achieves one of 
the most difficult of writing feats, a concise, 
balanced and very readable analyms. A period 
spent in Libya in the mid-1960s assisted the 
author in his treatment of the Idris years and 
tho insights provided have the merits of being 
those of a skilled observer but also the dis- 
advantage that they could not be based on 
sound and comprehensive information on 
political and economic trends. 

The main p of the author is to discuss 
the major political events of the seventies in 
Libya, to record the development of Libya’s 
petroleum industry and its role in the world 
market, and briefly to evaluate the sucoess or 
not of the economic and social policies of the 
revolutionary regime. The study oertainly 
deals with the major political events and 
speeches іп Libya’s turbulent 1070s. Тһе 
author catches the mood of the leadership and 
the intent of the socialist policies which it 
engendered. So there is much here for the 
student of revolutionary politacs but little for 
those who want to know how effective such 
poloies were in the economic and social fields. 

The section of the book deals with 
the oil industry and the author attempta to 
provide background and analysis on this pre- 
eminently important sector of the economy. 
Despite the weight given to the topic, and the 
qualifications of the author—he was a 
leum affairs analyst during the late sixties and 
the early of the seventies—it is the com- 
plexity of the topic which comes through 
rather than a clear account of the political and 
economio significance of Libya’s place in the 
world’s ой market. The references in the 
chapter, mainly to the voluminous and 
respected petroleum industry periodicals, con- 
firm the author's control of the material, but 
it remains for him to write his definitive piece 
on the subject. 
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The controversial issues of Mu'ammar 
Que olitical and economic experiments 
сайы. critically, but not unsympatheti- 
cally, and while the Libyan leader’s friends 
would not regard the disoussion as even- 
handed, there are many references to the 
advances achieved during the years since the 
revolution. One 18 a little uneasy that the 
author does not relate the developments of the 
1970s to trends emerging in the 1960s, nor to 
the progreasive increase in oil revenues 
experienced in the 1970s. As a result we 
cannot evaluate the relative efficiency of the 
economic and social management by the 
revolutionary government with reapect either 
to its predecessor or to its own goals. 

Readers who care about editorial details 
such as consistent transliteration of proper 
names and place names will find inadequacies, 
and for a work mainly about the 1970s, the 
preponderance in the bibhography of titles 
referring to earlier periods is not a strength. 
Also, the publisher is not to be commended 
for having omitted the details which con- 
ventionally appear on the reverse of the title 
page. The book is nevertheless a very useful 
contribution ш а field neglected by publishers 
until very recently. 

J. A. ALLAN 


PauL WrrrEK: La formation de V Empwe 
ottoman. Edited by V. L. Ménage. 
[x], [850] рр. London: Variorum 
Reprints, 1982. 


The reviewer, who is confronted with the 
reprint іп book form of the major articles of 
&n eminent colleague or predecessor, faces a 
difficult task. To review, in the strict sense of 
the word, work which may have appeared in 
print for tho first time twenty, thirty or more 

ears ago, is usually impracticable, and may 
considered both impertinent and futile. 
The dead, for their part, cannot answer back. 

Such thoughts weigh the more heavily in 
the t instance. Five years after the 
death of Professor Wittek, and nearly half a 
century after the publication of the earliest 
work here reproduced—and, it may be added, 
after а long history of brave but ultimately 
fruitless attempts by well-wishers in Wittek's 
lifetime to produce an opera omnia—through 
the encouragement of M. Martin Wittek and 
thanks to the devoted labours of Professor 
Ménage, seven of the most significant con- 
tributions which Wittek made to Ottoman 
soholarship have been brought together 
between hard covers. 

Those who remember Wittek as a colleague, 
or laboured under his imperious yoke, or, even, 
profited as green undergraduates from his 


teaching (at the time it seemed, as was said 
of Burc t, that he shook wisdom from his 
sleeves): all these, and the whole present 


generation of Ottoman students, wil be 
Interested to observe what the editor has 
seleoted for inclusion in the present volume. 
In, as one would have ex , are the * Deux 
chapitres de l'histoire des Turcs de Roum’ 
(1936) and the ‘ De la défaite d'Ankara à la 
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prise de Constantinople ' (1938), forming, with 
the London leotures of the latter year published. 
as The rise of the Ottoman Empire, the triad of 
Wittek’s best-known, most broadly written 
and, in terms of historical judgement, most 
likely to be superseded, works. In, also, 
from these years, is the classio study of 
medieval which Wittek contributed 
to the Festschrift for Georg Jacob (1982), 
and the ‘ Rôle des tribus turques dans l'empire 
ottoman ’, which was not published until 1952. 
Of Wittek's rich, but more accessible, post-war 
oeuvre, only two articles as such have been 
chosen: the philological four de force of 
“Аууапватау” P961) and the immensely 
valuable ‘ Notes'—in reality an exhaustive 
study—on the Ottoman tughra (1948, 1050). 

Thus far half the book. The remainder is 
taken up by the seven published parta of 
Wittek's last, uncompl and major mono- 
graphie work, entitled by him, with savage 
modesty, * Zu einigen fruhosmanischen Urkun- 
дөп”, and published in WZKM between 1957 
and 1963-4. As the editor reminds us, soaffold- 
ing for the uncompleted sections of the work 
may be glimpsed at intervals in the dense 
structure of the existing fragment, and it is 
to be that Wittek was not able to 
complete what would have been the apotheosis 
—and the memorial—of the First Vienna 
Bohool of Ottoman scholarship. What we 
have now, however, will no doubt allow the 
casting away of numbers of dog-eared and 
clandestine xerox copies of the original articles, 
the more so in that Professor Ménage, as a 
work of supererogation, has provided not only 
в separate index, following German con- 
ventions, to the work, but has also provided 
us with very full marginal cross-references to 
the new, continuous pagination of the reprint. 

Opinions, no doubt, will be divided 
the very real merits of the present collection. 
A case could perhaps have been made out for 
the separate reissue of the WZK M torso, and 
for the inclusion in its place of some of the 
characteristic lish productions of Wittek's 

at the School—inter alia, the ‘ Yazl- 
Jloghlu ‘Alt’ and ‘ Monemvasia ’ articles spring 
immediately to mind. Even more useful, as 
being to a degree leas accessible, might have 
been the inclusion of two important articles 
deri from Wittek’s travels in Turkey in 
the late 19208 and early 19808: his extensive 
study of the great ministerial family of 
Chandarh, written jointly with Fr. Taesthner 
(1929), and the ‘ Von der byzantinischen zur 
turkischen Topon ше * (1935), both of whioh 
demonstrate, if er proof were needed, 
Wittek's great and end: Bkills in epigraphy, 
onomastio, and ылы geography. But 
these are minor and arguable cavils, which are 
not intended to detract from the welcome due 
to a work both ne &nd timely. 

I stress, in fact, the word tumely. It is apt, 
and fitting, that a reissue of some of Wittek’s 
most endurng works (but, as the editor 
observes of Mordtmann what can as well be 
said of Wittek, that they all endure) should 
appear at the present time. The event should, 
perhaps, remund and reassure us, at а time 
when the axe of fiscal policy has perhaps 
become as great a menace to the continuation 
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of & scholarly tradition, as were once the more 
overt forms of suppressio veritatis, for here, 
beyond its significance for Ottoman studies, 
is a monument of mdomitable devotion to 
scholarship in the face of adversity, perseou- 
tion, flight and exile. Ite & ance at the 
moment when the long-term of Ottoman 
studies may be called into question—through 
external constraint—in the School and Uni- 
versity which in a dark hour gave sanctuary 
to the founder of serious Ottoman studies in 
Britain, should not go unremarked. 
0.2. HEYWOOD 


R. E. Еммевіск and P. О. 8кужвуй: 
ues tn the vocabulary of Khotanese, 
I. (Österreichische Akademie der 


Wissenschaften.  Philosophisch-his- 
torische Klasse. Sitzungsberichte, 
401. Band. Verôffentlichungen der 


Tranischen Kommission, Bd. 12.) 
183 pp. Wien: Verlag der Öster- 
reichischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1982. 


The work under review inaugurates a 
planned series of monographs designed as ‘a 
Kind of central repository for work being done 
on any aspect of the Khotanese vocabulary ' 
(p. 5). In addition to wholly new material, it 
therefore includes summaries and bibliographio 
details of discussions published in separate 
articles. In hes introduction Emmeriok 
extends an open invitation to potential contri- 
butors to collaborate on future volumes, 

In this first volume of Studies the two 
authors are chiefly concerned to correct what 
they regard as errors in H. W. Bailey's 
Dictionary of Khotan Saka (Cambridge, 1979), 
whose lemmata have mostly been adopted 
unchanged as the headings for their articles. 
Occasionally, however, they offer additional 
evidence in support of an interpretation by 
Bailey (e.g. p. 85 on barija), as well as useful 
corrections to Emmerick’s own books Saka 
grammatical studies (e.g. pp. 97-8 on hambith-), 
The Book of Zambasta (e.g. p. 58 on Z 18.39), 
and The Khotanese Sürangamasa: 

(р. 129 s.v. huidgja-). 
e of the articles in this volume are 
directed towards the philological 
Father sin біз the etymological aspects of the 
Dictionary. А new reading or interpretation of 
a word orten leads to a reconsideration of ita 
etymology (see for instance s.vv. ñada, 
*palicih-, pu'mA, varste), but only a few lem- 
mata have been included solely to provide the 
opportunity for ап etymological discussion 
(e.g. midtama, vanda-, Mora) А number of 
words regarded as Iranian by Bailey are shown 
to be loanwords from Indian (e.g. kulirai, 
vattala-) or Tibetan (phrrind, phrrüma). Many 
valuable remarks on subjecta such as palaeo- 
graphy, phonology, morphology, and syntax 
are vouc incidentally. du particular I 
would draw attention to Skjærva’s description 
of the formation of the pluperfeot (p. 32) and 
to Emmerick's comment on the shortening of 
*G@ and 4 (p. 117). Several unpubli 
Khotanese fragmenta are cited, as on pp. 45 
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(n. 1), 70 (в.у. patsa), 85 (8.v. barija), and 89. 

This paperbound volume has been printed 
and produced in accordance with the highest 
stan . The only serious misprint that I 
have noticed is the heading bihiya- instead of 
bihiys- on p. 90. On Pp. 119-20 the entries are 
out of alphabetical order. 

The fact that further volumes of Studies are 
envisaged, in which it will be possible to include 
additional information on items discussed in 
this first volume, encourages the reviewer to 
comment on some points of detail. 

пат (p. 49). A more attractive etymology of 
Av. täta- was given by E. Benveniste, Études 
sur la langue ossète, Paris, 1959, 45. 

nodska (p. 66). In view of the close similarity 
between the akgaras 104 and gvā, one may 
suspect that nväska ‘ fathom ін a scribal error 
for *gvaska < *m-bāzu-ka-, with the same 
prefix as Av. vibäzu- and Sogd. wB’z The 
difference between the development of *-zV ka- 
in this word and in words such as baysga- 
‘deep’ and mulysga- ‘short’ does not seem 
as worrying to me as it does to the authors of 
Studies. Yot another outcome is seen in words 
such as байуаййаейузаа- * bodhisattva’ and 
baysua- ‘arm’. Altogether, intervocalio 
sufixal *k 18 treated 1n four different ways ın 
Khotanese. It may survive either as Ë or as g, 
or it may be lost, the result being either a 
hiatus between vowels or в contraction. The 
fact that certain words show more than one 
treatment (e.g. Gchanaka- beside contracted 
üchünaa-, purata- beside puraka-) is sufficient 
to show that these developmenta are not 
determined solely by phonological context; 
no doubt such factors as the status and fanc- 
tion of the suffix and the date at which it was 
added are relevant m Khotanese as in other 
Tranian . In any case, Emmerick’s 
suggestion that the voiceless clusters in the 
word for ‘ fathom’ and in pasüste, 3 ag. pres. 
mid. of pastijs- ‘to burn’, may be conditioned 
by the length of the preceding vowel is contra- 
dicted by hatiysde, 3 sg. pres. mid. of Aatijs- 
‘to shine”. In my view, just as Old Khotanese 
consistently distinguishes between -4d4 < *-Jah 
and -stå < *-čati in the 3 ag. pres. active (SGS, 
19®-3), во in the middle *-Jata$ gives OKhot. 

(drysde, hatiysde) but *-datai gives -ste 
Lite pasüste, häste). The only exceptions 
which have been noticed are 0148 ° 
Z 22.110) and vataysde ‘ flows down ' (Z 17.12). 

uch forms may be attributed to the ambiguity 
of present stems such as bijs- and "vataje-, 
though in the former case one may also have to 
reckon with confusion of the roots vaig- and 
vaik- (cf. Asia Major, N.S., хуп, 1, 1978, 07 
on Iine 78, and J. Gonda, Acta Orientalia, ХІУ, 


paljeata- (p. 68). It is difficult to believe that 
G- ‘enclosure’ can derive from *pari- 
Ca, since *¢ would not normally be depalatal- 
ized before *i. 

4a'ná (p. 117). Bailey derives LKhot. 
$im'ná from *adi-yäna- and compares MPers. 
‘dyn ‘entrance’ < *ady-ayana-. То Em- 
merick’s refutation of the former etymology rt 
may be worth adding that MPers. ‘dyn also 
does not contain *adi- but rather “ай- (of. 
'dyh-/'dyd ‘to enter’ Parth. 'dyh-/'dgd 
— Bogd. iys/tyt-). 
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&ата- (pp. 117-18). Emmeriok's explana- 
tion of the ‘ archaio type of compound ? seen in 
Khot. Séäramggära- and BSogd. &yr'nk'r'k 
(MSogd. £yrng'ryy) may be supported by 
MSogd. BjynnkE'r (= Khot. baádamggára- ‘ sın- 
ner ’) beside (")Bjng'ryy, since the spelling with 
k after л (noted as ‘ quite exceptional’ by 
I. Gershevitch, GMS, $ 48, n. 1) seems to ply 
the existence of & morphome boundary after 
(as in yw’nkryy, 'spwrnk'rky'h, eto.). 

This first volume of Studies in the 
of Khotanese will be found indispensable as an 
adjunot to Bailey's ter à of Khotan Saka 
and should find ne ce next to the Dictionary 
on every owner's shelf. However, those not во 
fortunate as to possess Bailey’s work will also 
be able to profit from these Studies, since the 
relevant passages of the Dictionary are gener- 
ally quoted verbatim. 

NIOHOLAS SIMS-WILLIAMS 


Н. W. Baney: Khotanese Buddhist 
texts. Revised edition. (University of 
Cambridge Oriental Publications, 31.) 
x, 157 pp. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1981. £27.50. 


Sir Harold Bailey's Khotanese Buddhist texta 
was first pue by Taylor's Foreign Press 
in 1951. The publication now been taken 
over by the Cambridge University Press, the 
new edition being uniform with the same 
author’s Khotanese terts, I-VI (1945-67), of 
which series it forms part in all but name. 
Binoe KBT has long been out of print and 
difficult to obtain, ite reappearance is extremely 
weloome. 

This revised edition contains a new preface 
(рр. vi-vi), which includes a brief biblio- 
graphy. Further information on most of these 
texts is given by R. E. Emmerick, A guide to 
the literature of Khotan, Tokyo, 1979. The 
following items may be added to b 
date the information provided vy Baye 
bibliography and Emmerick’s Guide, 

Another 24 fragmentary folios of the 
Sürangama-samüdhi-sütra (No. 1) have been 
discovered by P. О. Skjærva in the India 
Office Library (see J RAS, 1981, 1, 85). On 
the Sanskrit text of the Nanda story (No. 15) 
gee now В. Handurukande, ‘ Mataaranandava- 
dina’, BSOAS, xurv, 2, 1081, 349-51. The 
major part of the following text (No. 16) has 
been translated and discussed by Emmerick, 
“Тһе verses of Prince Toüm-ttehi:', Studia 
Iranica, xx, 2, 1980, 185-93. On the date of the 
* Verses of Cà KImà-óani' (No. 34) see ibid., 
185. 

The last two items m Bailey’s list need to 
be corrected. The text y translated in 
Journal of the International Association of 
Buddhist Studies, 1, 1, 1978, 58-6, is not No. 33 
but No. 34, while Shüyo Takubo, Tonks 
shutsudo Utengo himitsu kydtenshii no kenkyu 
(Studies on the Khotanese ‘ Collection of the 
esoteric süiras? found in Tunhuang), Tokyo, 
1975, includes facsimiles of Nos. 24 and 30, 
not No. 34 as stated by Bailey. 

Since this collection of texts was first 
published, many corrections have been pro- 
posed, chiefly by R. E. Emmerick and by 
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Bailey himself. The new edition incorporates 
several hundred such modifications (including 
changes in the division of words and hypothe- 
tical emendations to the readings of the 
manusoripta as well as corrections of actual 
misprints and misreadings). On the other 
hand, many Pro Yer ente proposed elsewhere 
have not adopted. In such cases it is 
not always possible to deoide whether Bailey 
has left the text unchanged out of conviction 
or by an oversight (e.g. t/a ra, p. 46, text-lines 
30 and 88, во printed in both editions, although 
in the interval Bailey had preferred Kara, 
cf. KT, vr 1967, 101, and JDichonary of 
Khotan Saka, 1979, 123). The division of 
the Maijuéri-nairdimydvatara-sitra into verses 
remains almost unaltered, although com- 
pun with the parallel passages of Z in- 

cates that many changes are needed (of. 
Emmeriok, The Book of Zambasta, London, 
1968, 437-53). Occasionally even obvious 
misprints of the first edition have not been 
corrected, e.g. kidaióa! for kidaióa', p.117, 
text-line 81. 

Ав should be clear from the above remarks, 
this new edition of KBT cannot be regarded 
as definitive. Eventually, one hopes, these 
texts will all be critically edited with transla- 
tion, commentary, and . In the mean- 
time, all serious students of Khotanese, 
whether or not they already possess the first 
edition of KBT, will need to consult the 
revised edition. 

NIOHOLAS SIMS-WILLIAMB 


N. N. АмввАвкүз and C. P. MELVILLE : 
A history of Persian earthquakes. 
(Cambridge Earth Science Series.) 
xvii, 219 pp. Cambridge, ete.: Oam- 
bridge University Press, 1982. #35. 


By using ' Perman °’ rather than ‘Iranian’ 
the title makes clear that this book encom- 
passes the many lands that were under Persian 
control at one time or another and а period 
that goes back well before the creation of 
modern Iran. The rest of the title is under- 
statement; for this is a study which transcends 
mere ohronology by linking together geo- 
physics, architecture and social history, and 
which relies on documents in various Oriental 
languages as well as on field studies and 
instrumental evidence. 

From the seventh to the middle of the 
thirteenth century the bulk of the information 
bearing on maorosemmio events іп Persia 
comes from Arabic sources. From the thir- 
teenth to the sixteenth, Persian works 
dominate the narrative. European sources 
become increasingly important during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuriea, and in 
the nineteenth century the burden is taken 
over by British diplomatic archives and 
European and Persian newspapers. Each of 
these bodies of data 1s uneven in space and 
time, and the authors devote their opening 
chapter to an assessment of their validity апа 
seismological value. 

Chapter ii considers the evidence provided 
by the authors’ field studies. These began m 
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the late 1950s and went on untal 1978, and 
were intended mainly to identify the epicentral 
region of significant events for which they had 
literary or instrumental data. The fact that 
Persian houses tend to be poorly built and 
badly maintained limita the value of their 
collapse in mapping earthquake intensity ; 16 
also raises the interesting question of why 
there was a failure to develop resistant 
structures in the region. 

Chapter iii presents case histories for some 
200 of the largest earthquakes to strike Persie. 
The oldest one listed dates from the eleventh 
century в.о. and is described in an јал 
letter. The most recent in the ca 
occurred іп November 1979 between Khun 
and Buniabad. The accounts are supported 
by sketoh maps and both air and ground 
photographs, and range from the sketchiest af 
reports (* A strong shock was felt ш Hamadan 
without damage’) to very full descriptions of 
the damage and oasualties produced by the 
earthquake and the ground deformation that 
resulted. The chapter also includes a brief 
discussion of tsunamis, faulting and the social 
implications of earthquake activity. 

Chapter iv reviews the instrumental evidence 
and hence is confined to less than a century of 
record. Neither the quality nor the amount of 
data permitted the accurate determination o2 
epicentres or earthquake itudes before 
the 19608. Some of those listed by Gutenberg 
and Richter in Seismicity of the earth (1965; 
were shown by field studies to be as much as 
360 km. out. Chapter v considers the seismic 
history of Persia as regards the distribution 
of the 6,000 or во earthquakes identified by the 
authors and their relationship to active 
tectonics. It conaludes, among many fascinat- 
ing things, that the present-day earthquake 
dis&ribuzion is on the whole consistent with 
that yielded by historical evidence, although 
each successive period displays seismic ‘ gapa ' 
when compared with the cumulative map. The 
tendency for cities to hog the limelight emerges 
as leas disastrous. Six major seismio zones 
emerge from the macroseismio data: Eastern, 
Northern, Zagros, Central Kopet Dagh and 
Makran-Baluchistan. Of these only the Zagros 
zone follows an obvious structural lineament. 
Q.E.D. 

The notes, whioh occupy 31 pages, contain 
much irstruotive and entertaming material. 
They serve to remind the reader of the pro- 
digious amount of work that went into the 
History and the veried skills it demanded. 
Contrary to what Ambraseys and Melville 
themselves state in their preface, it is evidently 
still possible for dedicated individuals to bring 
to fruition eoleotio studies more illuminating 
than the products of any number of expensive 
committees. 

©. VITA-FINZI 


ROBERT W. THOMSON (tr): Esha: 
History of Vardan and the Armentan 
War. (Harvard Armenian Texta and 
Studies, 5.) [x], 353 pp., map. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and London: Harvard 
University Press, 1982. £21. 
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The account by Elishd or Elisha the 
Vardapet (learned priest) of the religious and 
patriotp rising of the Armenians against 

ersian Zoroastrian domination in A.D. 451 
ranks among the classics of Armenian litera- 
ture. Although Elishé claims to have been an 
eye-witness of these stirring events, it 18 
generally thought today that j^ lived towards 
the end of the mxth century ; but the authenti- 
city of his narrative is not called into question. 
E]ish8 writes in a highly oh even 
dithyrambio style, and his work has long been 
popular and influential. Up to 1982, at least 
30 editions of the Armenian original had 
appeared. 

The work has aleo been extensively 
tranalated—into modern Armenian, English, 
French, Italian and Russian. To justify yet 
another English translation, it would seem 
neceeaary to produce evidence of new textual 
materials, a historical approach, or an 
ori comparative analysis. 

fessor Thomson’s preface strikes а 
gloomy note. He complains (p. viii), without 
any apparent reason, of ‘adverse public 
reaction to the study of texts some fifteen 
hundred years old’. (Who is adversely 
reacting ?) He asserta that ‘ we are now only 
at the beginning of an understanding of the 
development of the Armenian tradition”. This 
seems rather mi ing, in view of the 
extensive bibliographies appended both to the 
pong translation, and to the oritical edition 

y Dr. E. Ter-Minasian on which (without 
adequate acknowledgement) Thomson’s trans- 
lation is based. 

Thomson has furnished his translation with 
vx b ce over fifty pages long, much of 

highly ee on and so closely argued as to 
bs intelligible only to specialists. It is surely 
unnecessary to spend tıme m demon- 
strating that Elisha was not an eye-witness of 
the events desoribed—-only a few Armenian 
patriota hold to this ‘ fundamentalist ' view. 
ther questionable also is Thomson’s exag- 
gerated tendar to deny Elishë an originality 
of style or subjeot matter, and. to 
everywhere self-conscious citations of the P Holy 
iptures or the Apocrypha. 

course, Thomson is ht in drawing 
attention to echoes of the Boo Book of ы ыл 
though this is hardl dy ап riginal discovery, 
since ElishS specifi refers (pp. 156-7) to 
‘the brave model of the Maccabees . ow 
they fought and struggled against the king of 
Antiooh for their God-given religion’. How- 
ever, anyone who takes the trouble to oheck 
the supposed Biblical references on p.17 of 
Thomson's introduction will have something 
of в surprise. For example, Thomson draws а 
parallel between Persian Magi ' rising up from 
each one's gloomy lair' and the wicked 
Abumelech in Judges 9:35. But the relevant 
passage in Judges simply refers to Abimelech 
and t o people with him rising up [оа i 
in wait’. Nothing about gloomy lairs 1 Next 
Thomson makes out that de * obscure ’ phrase 
about Armenian children falling over cliffs and 
hitting the rocks along mountain paths during 
Persian deportations derives from Nahum 
3:10. But m the Book of Nahum the context 
is entirely different: it is stated that the 
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children of Nineveh were ‘ dashed in pieces at 
the top of all the streets’, that 1s, brutally 
murdered inside the city by barbarian invaders. 
The comparison is surely invalid. Even more 
feeble is the alleged connexion between Ервћё'в 
description of the renegade Vasak as в ‘ vessel 
of evil ' and a e in Jeremiah 61:34. But 
here in Jeremiah, we find nothing about any 
* vessel of evil’, but only s reference to an 
‘empty vessel’, a commonplace but innoouous 
object, quite different from a ‘ vessel of evil ’. 

The notes appended to the translation are 
also open to question. On p. 89, Elishé refers 
to Satan triclang Adam in the Garden of Eden 
and having the forbidden fruit offered to him 
‘as to a child’. Thomson makes the rather 
astounding comment that ' this is no evidenoe 
for the idea of Adam being a ohild'. Anyone 
who has read Genesis 2: 7 would know that 
God created Adam fully grown ' of the dust of 
the ground ’. Before his Fall Adam had never 
been allowed ont of the Garden of Eden and 
was therefore gullible and lacking in worldly 
experienoe—this surely is the obvious inter- 
pretation of the famous parable? Here 
'Thomson seems to have completely missed the 

int. 

There 15 another baffling footnote on p. wes 
where Thomson states that the Christian kin, 
Vachë of Caucasian Albania ‘ had married the 
daughter of [Great Yazkert's sister, the 
latter being his mother”. This note seems to 
indicate that Vache's wife was either his own 
sister or his half-sister—an incestuous union 
inconsistent with the regulations of the 
Christian Church, though apparently common 
among Zoroastrians. An explanation seems 
needed here. 

There are some curious textual features in 
the translation, excellent though it is in many 
parts. For instance, we read on p. 224 of an 

Zoroastrian official who struck an 
Armenian bishop behind the nght shoulder and 
‘out off his hand’. This surely presents 
surgical problems, since it must have been the 
entire arm, not just the hand that was cut off 
а the blow. The earlier translation by 

adjian (1952) renders the sentenoo, 
done Аі at Бе * Amputated the bishop's right 
arm from the shoulder and dropped it to the 
ground.” 

There are в number of misprints: ‘ wither’ 
for ‘ whither ' (р. 61), ‘ revelant ’ for ‘ relevant’ 
d and 80 on. On p.259, we read: ' We 

id not wish even or open to see your letter '— 
surely this should be ‘ to open or see...’ ? 

Finally, one really must stress the discon- 
certing effect of Thomson's failure clearly to 
specify the Armenian edition from which his 
translation derives. In an introductory note, 
he speaks vaguely of ‘the critical Armenian 
editions’. It is not until p. 329 that we find, 
im small print, a reference to the oritical 
edition of Bans by E. Ter-Minasian, published 
at Erevan in 1957. A page by page comparison 
shows beyond doubt that this authoritative 
publication is indeed the main, if not the only 
text on which Thomson’s rendering is based, 
and а specio note to this effect would have 
been both gracious and helpful. 


DAVID M. LANG 
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RicxarD Fox Youne: Resistant Hin- 
duism: Sanskrit sources on anti- 
Christian apologetics in early nine- 
teenth-century India. (Publications of 
the De Nobili Research Library, 
Vol. уш.) 200 рр. ,2 plates. Vienna: 
Institut für Indologie der Universitat 


Wien, 1981. 

The core of this book is a study of the 
Mata; , a Christian work in Sanskrit by 
John Mur (1810-82, author of Original 
Sanskrit texts), and three replies to it 
Hindu pandits. The Matapariksä was Em 
in three versions, in 1830, 1840, and 1952-4, 
of the replies, the first exists only in manu- 
soript, the second was printed, and the third 
was issued in manuscript but was printed in 
1951. The author shows good reasons for 
identafying the firat dit with баһа]! Варо, 
the jyotiga scholar de gate tae with Tanodot 
Wilkinson; the second is unknown but lived 
in Calontta, which may explain why he was 
ns only one to have “his work printed. The 

flakantha Goreh, is well known by the 
RA Nehemiah, under whioh he was baptized 
four years after writing his attaok on 


Muir's Too was а notable attempt to 
present Christianity to the Sanskrit-reading 
pal ublie, using Sanskrit terminology but largely 

aleyan arguments. The three replies are 
rooted in the Sanskrit tradition, partioularly 
in Advaita Vedanta; but, as the author 
shows, the Hindu disputante were able to 
answer Christians with ente that had 
already been developed for use against Jains, 
Buddhists and materialista, or inst various 
üstika views. When faced with accusations 
of mmmoral behaviour on the part of Krens, 
they could draw their ents from 
Sridharasviimin ; 


pro the dootrine that 
each soul is created God, they could argue, 
ав байката did (Vedanta Suira 1, 1, 34), that & 
beginningless series of rebirths is a uniquely 
satisfying solution to the problem of theodicy. 
Where the view to be refuted was less familiar, 
the pandits were less succesaful. Two of them 
in very general terms, the value of 

Paleyan evidence for the divinity of Jesus, but 
none attempted detailed criticism; nor did 
any of them appreciate Muir’s historico- 
re argument against the eternity of the 
The author places eaoh side of the con- 
troversy іп historical perspective, discussing 
earlier attempts to ress Christianity іп 
Sanskrit, and earlier ian-Hindu con- 
troversies of which reports, though not the 
original texts, exist. He points out that there 
was almost certainly no historical link between 
the Matapariksü and these earlier contro- 
versies, tightly ascribing the similarities to the 
frame of reference which the participanta had 
іп common. He discusses the participants’ 
bi phies, including the contrary shifts of 
to religious liberalism and of Goreh to 


Angio -Catholicism. 

e texts are quoted extensively m transla- 
tion, with the original in footnotes; this part 
of the book is very valuable, though the 
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syntax is sometimes misconstrued. I would 
translate csmimá calanto талай prakzáum 
aya dayäyäh paramam vilokya / nistärakan 
aviyam udüram tglam bhaktyidriyante drdha 
kriajfah (Muir) as ' peus ari isi dd 
supreme manifestation of the divine mercy, 
and gratefully reverence ther exalted beloved 
saviour with steadfast devotion’, not ' Men 
who walk in it and belong to God, being 
grateful for having seen mercy’s supreme 
manifestation, reverence their saviour and 
their beloved salvation with steadfast devo- 
tion’ (p.61); martyair na 80 тумай, svargah 
svakiyash ounyakarmabhih (Muir) as ' Heaven 
is not earned by men through their own good 
deeds’, not ‘... by men whose deeds are 
meritonus' (p.68); küryüsümünyahetor a 
üryaih karyaivam ssyate (Nllakantha) as the 
specifo cause of an effect must, according to 

Aryans, be itself an effect’, not ‘ Those 
who are wise regard реш аш effect aa due to 
the specific cause of the effect’ (p. 112). 

This is а welcome book, but it Ho not 
always sacceed in placing ideas in their 
historical context. For instance, there is some 
needless puzzling over why the Hindu dis- 
potanta да not say much about Jesus as a 

uman character. Rammohun Roy and 
Keshub Chunder Sen did so because they were 
in touch with Unitarian and liberal thought 
which took Jesus's humanity as the starting- 
point of Christology; but Hindus confronted 
with a tract presenting Jesus as a divine 
saviour, his historicity only as Paleyan 
evidence for his divinity, naturally responded 
to this Jesus and to no other. Again, though 
the author points out the differences in 
American, British and Continental uses of the 
word ‘evangelical’, and variations in ite 
meaning at different periods, he leaves the 
reader to guess what he means by i; sub- 
soquentiy, and tends to decide who is or is not 

үке by criteria which may not be 
applicab e to the period in question. He does 
indeed g:ve evidence of Muir's deviation from 
Evangelioaliam, especially m his later Ше; 
but he is surely wrong to see such evidence in 
the fact that Muir equated reason with 
Christianity, or saw Hinduism's resistance to 
Christianity as intellectual rather than 
‘immorelly [sic, for morally à based'; no 
less an Evangelical than Charles Grant said 
‘The H-ndus err because they are ignorant’, 
On the Hindu aide, he oversimplifles when he 
says ‘tke pandite derived their ideas of God, 
man, the universe, and salvation from the 
Vedas’, and makes an elementary slip in 
speaking of ‘ pratiloma marriages between ... 
a kgatriva father and sdra mother °. 

There are many errors in English vocabulary 
and ing. А tendency to use high-soundi 
words leads the author to use “ hermeneutics 
to refer to the choice of Sanskrit as a medium 
for missionary work, and to the choice of 
particular Sanskrit words to translate Christiar. 
terms—a task which raises hermeneutic 
problems but is not itself hermeneutics. The 
same tendency leads him to write not ‘Bee 
bibliography ' but ‘ Perusal of the bibliography, 
wil acquaint the reader with а num 
publications .. ?. 

D. Н. KILLINGLEY 
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C. SHACKLE: 4 Gurü Nanak glossary. 
xxxi, 276 pp. London: School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Univer- 
aity of London, 1981. £10. 


The mixed language of Gurü Nanak (1460— 
1539) and his immediate suocessors has in the 
past not been very easy of access. With its 
variable proportion of Panjabi elements and 
elements of Hmd: (Khari boli, Brajbhas& and 
other dialeotal) character it has presented 
difficulties on the one hand to students of 
Bikh religion and society and on the other to 
those of the wider sant movement of north 
India in which N&nak has a . The present 
Glossary contributes significantly to the 
removal of these difficulties. 

The Glossary contains the words found in 
Nünak's hymns, in those of his successor 

, in some of those by the later Gurüs 
down to Arjan and in those by Shaikh Farid : 
a body of verse comprising one-fifth of the 
Adi-granth. There are some 6,000 headwords. 
These were drawn in the first instance (as the 
preface indicates) from the concordance Adi- 
granth sabad-anukramantka (1971) in which 
numerical references to the text, but no 
definitions or distinctions between homonyms, 
are given. The layout of the Glossary entries 

e page is admirably clear and the struc- 
ture of the entries is well planned and clearly 
explained in the preface. The major entries in- 
alude transonptions of headwords in Gurmukhi 
soript, select lists of inflected and variant forms, 
the glosses themselves, citations of derivative 
phrases, a frequency-count, a derivation (com- 
prising in most cases numbered references to 
Turner's Comparative dictionary at йе the Dee. 
Aryan languages), and, frequent 
references to related words. са Алый sea of 
unusual forms of words in rhyme are noted, a 
fact which will be welcomed by some users of 
the Glossary and which is an example of the 
care that has gone to ita organization. À useful 
feature of the preface is the clear explanation, 
with examples, of the different derivational 
categories into which headwords fall as 
Panjabi or Hindi fadbhavas or as Sanskritic 
and Persian loan words. 

The citations which I have checked are 
almost all impeocably recorded. For athuhám 
read afhühia (M&jh war 22, mahl 2). The 

glosses give the im ion of general accuracy 
and reliability and often (as in that to tolu, 
р. 181) helpfully suggest underlying shades of 
meaning of headwords. Glosses of some 
technical terms and names of deities, as well 
as of some other words, will serve on oocasion 
as correctives io misunderstandings which 
unwary readers can acquire from the transla- 
tions of Macauliffe and Gopal Singh. Cf. the 
gloss and derivation given (p. 81) for the form 
sahilä 'sucoessful' (< sap ) where this 
meaning (rather than ‘easy’ < Ar. sahl as 
adopted by Gopal Singh) can be olearly con- 
firmed from the following line of N&nak's text. 

Comparable care is taken elsewhere in some 
disoussions of uncertain derivations, e.g. 8.v. 
folu * Y , desirable thing’ where the con- 
nexion with & verbal root rather than 
& nominal one seems clearly preferable. 
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The word адс ~ азали, glossed as 
‘poisonous herb administered by Thags to 
render their victims unconscious’ (p.181) 
seems іп many contexta of thagauli rather to 
have the sense ' mcapacity ' or perhaps ‘ spell, 
enchantment’ ; PM е; cage TE barn 
invol ering, 8, m- 
oa; Hae Sat seems probable. Cf. Brajbhägä 
(sixteenth century) thagaurt. 
On р.уш Dr. Shaokle describes the com- 
posite language of Nänek correctly as on- 
of & core of Old Panjabi and ‘ Old 
Western Hindi (Khari Bol) ’ words. A shghtly 
clearer picture of Nànak's e would have 
emerged, however, if the Brajbhaga dialect had 
been mentioned along with Khari boll as a 
contributory source, since Brajbhägä ав 
distinct from Khari boli is the source in 
Nänsk’s language of such variant forms as 
тамо (~ тамай); ürmcaü/ümco (ürca); taiso 
(~ taisã); tä (~ tis); kau/ko (~ kd): this 
form fairly rare in Nanak; part (~ pari); 
karori (~ karort); rükhi (~ rakkhi as 2:1); 
and perhaps bibhükhanu (~ bibhükhanu). СЕ 
similarly makhans (*makkhanu absent). These 
examples are not restricted to а narrow 
segment of the early Gurüs' language: they 
include verbal, pronominal and nominal 
forma, illustrate features of phonology as well 
2 morphology and include loanwords as well 
havas. The presence of Brajbhäsä 
кетм Khari bolt forms in the early Gurüs' 
verse is to be explained from the do 
importance of this dialect in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. It may be added that the 
above situation, though not mentioned in the 
preface, is represented acourately in the 
Glossary entries (from which the examples 
given are cited) and that valuable use can be 
made of the frequency figures given for 
oe forma. forms in gauging the extent of 


Misprints appear to be very few. For 
Лада, р. 131, read thagatli. The expression 
* Muslim ' (р. ix) might have been 
avoided. 


This glossary will be of great assistance to 
all concerned with the study of the early Sikh 
scriptures. 

в. 8. MCGREGOR 


STEPHEN Corus: Selfless persons: 
imagery and thought in Theravada 
Buddhism. ix, 323 pp. Cambridge, 
eto.: Cambridge University Press, 
[1982]. £22.50. 


There are three sorts of book that can be 
written in Theravida Buddhism. The first 
deals with secondary sources only, the second 
dips into the primary sources іп a more or less 
superficial way, the third deals mainly with 
the primary souroes. The first and second 
category aim to make generalizations and 
explanations, o.g. as in anthropological or 
sociological studies; the third sort deals with 
a small subject area and, in order to olarify 
that, deals with philological problems іп depth, 
and exhaustively. To the extent that the 
first two categories depend on excellent 
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scholarship in the third category, they make a 
contribution to contemporary knowledge of 
the subject. Unfortunately, m Theravada 
Buddhism there is not a very large corpus of 
works of the third category. This book, 
Selfless persons, ‘an essay in the history of 
ideas ’, is in the second category. 

In i the author seoks, following Dumont, to 
read the history of India in the Indian way. 
He aims to contribute ‘to the solution of 
certain olassio problems in the study of 
Buddhist culture’, although he explains that 
his main interest is ‘ the imaginative world of 
Theravada Buddhism’. He describes the 
direction of his study as aiming ‘to widen a 
little the cultural horizons in which both our 
common sense and our philosophy set their 
ideas of the person and of selfhood '. His long 
introduction contains a preview of the ensumg 
chapters (citing many more aims and in- 
intentions), a brief analysis of the kinds 
of Theraváda text, and some comments оп 
the relationship between Theravada and 
Mahayana. 

The main body of this book is in four 
The first part deals with ‘The cultural and 
social setting of Buddhist thought’. The 
author gives here a brief résumé of the Brah- 
manical tradition, contrasts it with contem- 
porary ascetic thinking as exemplified by the 
six heretics of the Sämaññaphala sutta and 

some exposition of tho. possible social 
К тысы to these ideas. Не then goes оп 
to disouss ideas of time contained in the 
concept of samsûra, rebirth, and karma, which 
he holds to be both antecedent to and oon- 
temporary with Buddhism. He describes 
contemporary Thai Buddhism to show that 
the problems of the anata doctrine are of 
concern only to a small minority of Buddhiste. 
This 18 followed by a section on the meani 
of aid. In the second part of this book, on 
касы doctrine of Not-self’, the arguments 

шер? the Buddhists to prove that there is 
no self are presented and the soteriological 
value of such a concept is evaluated. 

In part 8, the author refers to the Buddhist’s 
rationalization of the problem of dealing with 
continuing entities which are at the same 
time subject to a ‘doctrine of anata’, and 
discusses the soteriological import of house 
imagery in this context. He sees the doctrine 
of anattd as ‘a linguistic taboo in technical 
discourse ’, discusses the function of this taboo 
as a soteriological stra’ , and es that 
the anattä doctrine in Theraväda Buddhism 
does not exclude the idea and practice of 


compassion. 
Part 4 develops the topic ‘ Continuity '. 
What he calls ‘ Conditioning and Conscious- 


ness [rinfidma] ' is explained with reference to 
vegetation imagery in the literature; in the 
context of the momentariness of mental 
ceases, Theravada definitions of lifetame, 
faculty, and bhavanga are reviewed, together 
with some mention of ita chariot imagery, but 
without perhaps developing any significant 
new insights. 

In his conclusion the author judges himself 
to have shown ‘ how the conceptual framework 
of Buddhist thinking is to the 
particular concern of elaborating an account 
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of selfhood, ns and their continuity in 
the light of the overall samsära-nirräna 
dichotomy, itself predicated on the social 
dichotomy of layman-monk; and how thi 
account has embodied the hypotheses of the 
creation of temporality, by the “ constructive 
activity ” of karma, the need for a coherent 
picture of the cessation of such creative 
activity if the religious jal к release is to 
appear intelligible, and ition that 
such & cessation takes ine i in in the consoious- 
ness of the religious virtuoso ' (p. 262). 

This is oertainly not a comfortably readabls 
book. It exemplifles the problems of inter- 
disciphnary studies which necessarily lead at 
best to the second of the three sorts of book 
that were distinguished above. The reader із 
overwhelmed by other people's knowledge, 
quoted extensively from modern Buddhist, 
philosophical, ant hropologisal, sociological, 
and ocoasionally philological sources, without 
critical synthesis. Не is not helped by & 
tendency to misapply concepts: the technical 
discourse of Budd 18 not & ritualized tribal 
pramon ала ы ен pr ia eri Моо LA 

ardly meaningful The importation of the 
fatuous sociological concept “religious vir- 
tuoso’ is most regrettable. There are, how- 
ever, some interesting ideas and new and 
valuable approaches, as exemplified by the 
treatment of imagery in the manner of literary 
criticism. 

The need for basic work at the third level is, 
however, always apparent. One example of 
this is the treatment of ‘ the term puthuyjana, 
“ ordinary шап”, which must originally have 
been referred to any householder in contrast to 
the ascetio virtuoso’ (р. 93). It is not clear 
what aspect of any attestation suggesta such 
a supposition, either in terms of the develop- 
ment of Buddhist psychology, or in terms of 
the semantics of the language, and in fact the 
author does not support this statement with 
textual evidence. Besides, it has to be said 
that stylistically the egocentric ‘I’, tempered 
by occasional Tanis into the conspiratorial 
‘we’ is singularly out of place in a book on 
* Sel persons '. It is to be hoped that some 

e great wealth of ideas that this book 
oontains wil be worked out objectively by 
means of studies in the third oategory. 

JOY MANNS LHWIS 


SHEREEN RATNAGAR: Encounters: the 
westerly trade of the Harappa civiliza- 
tion. xxi, 294 pp., 3 maps. Delhi, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, 1981 
[pub. 1982]. Rs. 120, £12. 


Once the ancient urban civilization of the 
Indus valley had been recognized in the early 
19208, attention was naturally directed 
towards evidence of ita contacts with its 
western contemporaries, and Gadd’s paper of 
1932 on ‘ Indian style’ seals in Meeopotamia 
remains а, olassio. A new aspect of the problem 
was revealed from 1953 onwards the 
Danish excavations m Bahrain and on the 
island of Failaka in the Gulf, which showed 
both Indian and Mesopotamian elements, and 
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revived interest іп the references in cuneiform 
texts to trade with foreign countries, including 
t Dilmun ’, identified as Bahrain by Rawlinson 
a century ago, ‘Magan’ and ' Meluhha'. In 
recent years much has been done by archaeolo- 
gists in India to clarify the development and 
content of the Har& civilization, while 
excavations in Iran, i , and Russian 
Central Asia have contributed new informa- 
tion on long- contaots in the third 
millennium В.О. е time was тіре for в 
critical assessment of the whole body of 
evidence, archaeological and documentary, 
and Dr. Ratnagar has now achieved this with 
conspicuous success. 

In her first chapter she summarizes the 
third-millennium pattern of cultures from the 
Tigris and Euphrates eastwards to the Indus, 
partioularly in their relation to the physical 
geography of the region: there is a weloome 
down-to-earth (and down-to-sea) approach 
here, with an acute recognition of the natural 
factors affecting caravan routes or sea naviga- 
ton, the location of ports and the hinterland 
resources. After a critical survey of the 
documentary evidence from the M i 
texts she opts for the identification of Dilmun 
ав Bahrain, Magan as covering ‘the Oman, 
southeast Iran and Makran regions’, and 
that ‘the most favourable identification of 
“ Meluhha ” is western India’. А nice point is 
that the Harappan outposts on the Makran 
coast such as Sutkagen-dor are sited just far 
enough west to be beyond ‘the reach of the 

erous southwest monsoon winds and 
currents’. The next chapter deals m detail 
with the individual objects of trade imported 
to Mesopotamia from Dimun, Magan and 
Meluhha, from timber and oopper to luxuries 
gach as pearls (‘fish eyes’), carnelian beads 
and lapis lazuli. Some of these may have 
come vis India, and while much of the lapis 
lazuli may have come from Badakhshan 
through Shahr-i Sokhta in Seistan, where lapis 
was worked for export, some may have come 
from Harappan intermediaries through ita 
outposts in Afghanistan such as Shortugai, 
referred to here only in passing, but where 
lapis was similarly worked. 

The third chapter deals with the actual 
mechanism whereby land and sea trade could 
have been carried on. In dealing with sea- 
craft a rather misleading sketch is given of the 
pottery boat model from the Harappa site of 
Lothal, not making it clear that everything 
except the hull mast, sail stays, steering- 

dle and steeraman—are modern con- 
jectural and controversial additions. A recent 
discussion (P. Johnstone, The sea-craft of 
prehistory (1980), 172-7) also illustrates three 
seals from Behrain/Failaka with depictions of 
sailing oraft which can now be added to 
Ratnagar’s list. On the land routes, in- 
oidentally, the copper mirror from Mehi in 
Baluchistan, with its handle m the form of a 
female figure, tentatively compared by the 
author to a male figure-handle from Babar m 
Bahram, has exact counterparts from north 
Afghanistan and Uzbekistan, and во 18 
robably an import from that area (V. I. 
barian idi, Drevnie remledel'isy Afganistana 
(1977), 78, fig. 40). 
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A concise review of the chronology of the 
trade shows that it covers a span from Early 
Dynastic H/I to Larga, c. 2750-1760 в.о., 
with Magan and its copper contaoted earliest, 
the Harappa avilization (Meluhha) slightly 
later. The sections of the book contain an 
admirable assessment of the likely nature of 
the trade in terms of the ourrent theoretical 
models of Polanyi and others, refreshingly 
lucid and free from the jargon that too often 
envelops such discussions. A combination of 
‘state sponsored trade expeditions and the 
activities of individual merchants’ seems 
probable. A final section mmilarly applies 
anthropological theory of social forms to an 
examination of what might have been the 
probable nature of any Harappan ‘state’. 
This makes use of the imagery of the well- 
known seals (m default of a soript which 
remains imealocitrantly undecipherable), and 
here some very interesting suggestions of 
possible lineage systems are put forward. 

With such an excellent text, it 18 a pity that 
the publishers did not provide for more 
adequate illustrations, including half-tones of 
such objects as the seals, and of some of the 
terrain described. 

STUART PIGGOTT 


ANNA LIBERA DALLAPICOOLA: Die 
* Patthan’-Maleres: Studie zu shrer 
stilisttschen Entwicklung und Ikono- 
graphe. (Schriftenreihe des Südasien- 
Instituts der Universitát Heidelberg, 
Bd. 28. x, 457 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1980. 
DM 248. 


Students of Indian painting have generally 
been more drawn to the а bear accessible, 
histoncally documented and comparatively 
well-preserved body of paintings made for the 
courts, monasteries and temples than to the 
rustic, poorly documented and naturally 
ephemeral, though often no less impressive, 
productions of the villages and bazaars. The 
work of the Bengali recerved some 
early attention, and since the 10608 a number 
of local traditions of popular painting have 
been studied, such as those of Pun and 
Kalighat (Calcutta), the wall-paintings of 
Mithila and the par paintings of Rajasthan. 
The so-called Paithan paintmgs, which are 
stylistically the most elaborate and expreasive 
of all these traditions, have only become well 
known following their appearance on the art 
market in the past twenty years and have 
received little systematic study, except for an 
article by Eva Ray in Artibus Asie (XL, 4, 
1978). ese series of large illustrations on 
paper in а horizontal format, mainly of epic 
themes in local versions, were used in recita- 
tions by the citrakathis or picture showmen of 
Maharashtra and northern Karnataka. They 
are mentioned in several late eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century British souroes, and the 
several hundred extant paintngs appear to be 
mainly of nineteenth-century date. They are 
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composed and painted with considerable m- 
tensity aooording to consistent and well- 
developed conventions, related to those of the 
shadow puppets of Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh. The figures are given huge, staring 
eyes and assume dramatic, demonstrative 
postures. Famuliar jungle animals, such as the 
monstrous tiger savaging a boar (p. 197), are 
also powerfully rendered. Although the 
painting tradition has died out, а few ctirakathts 
are said to генде at Pinguli near Sawantwadi, 
where a revival of both the paintings and 
recitations is being attempted. 

The origins of the surviving paintings have 
unfortunately been obscured by misinforma- 
tion and dealers’ retacence. The initial attribu- 
tion to Paithan has been discredited for some 
time, and it is perhaps a pity that m this 
major study Dr. Dallapiccola has perpetuated. 
it, even betwean quotes, in her title and text. 
Not surprisingly, she has little to add to our 
scanty knowledge of the circumstances of the 
paintings’ production and use, and the mam 
part of her study 18 devoted to stylistic and 
iconographic analyses of the paintings them- 
selves. The last two-thirds of the book con- 
sista of a valuable corpus of over 300 illustra- 
tions of paintmgs from public and private 
collections, arranged by series within four 
main stylistio groups, with a facing (mainly 
iconographic) commentary. Most of the рге: 
ceding introductory section is devoted to 
thorough descriptive analysis, Moped. by 
line drawings, of these stylistic groups. It 18 
not, however, always easy—at least from the 
illustrations provided—to follow the stylistic 
relationships of the various further sub- 
groupings, some of which rely on a sample of 
only two or three known paintings. Although 
this classification may require some revision ав 
more paintings come to light, Dallapiccola’s 
systematic ordermg and description of much 
of the survivmg material will be an indis- 
pensable basis for future study. 

ANDREW TOPSFIELD 


ТАРАН RAYOHAUDHURI and IRFAN 
Haxnrs (ed.): The Cambridge econome 
history of India. Vol. r: c. 1200- 
c. 1750. xvi, 543 pp. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1982. 
£42.50. 


The editors of this latest addition to the 
distinguished succession of * Cambridge econo- 
mio histories’ have provided both a bench- 
seat and a benoh-mark for historians of South 
Asia, enabling the latter comfortably to discern 
the results of recent research and the issues 
that are the subjects of debate, and cutting a 
reference mark for altrtudes as yet not 
measured or as yet not apprehended. Inten- 
tionally or unintentionally they have also 
provided an opportunity for observing different 
styles of writing economic history 

Burton Stein’s Qobtsibatians on South 
India, Fukazawa’s on Maharashtra and the 
Deocan, Alaev’s on systems of agricultural and 
non-agricultural production in South India 
and Hambly’s on towns and cities m Mughal 
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India are examples of an ‘ mstitntional’ and 
‘ desoriptive’ style which depicts the role of 
political and вооа], as well as of economio, 
institutions ш the creation and distribution of 
the resources of а region seen as such by reason 
of ecological, socio-cultural and real 
characteristics. Irfan Habib's увів of 
agrarian economy and of non-agricultural 
production and urban economy in northern 
India under the Delhi sultanate, and his 
account of the systems of agricultural po 
duction and of agrarian relations and land 
revenue ш north India during the Mughal 
period, are attempta at ‘ total ' explanation in 
terms of a theory (extended to become a 
model) of an exploitative state system which 
appropriated, through a tax on produce, a 
very large proportion of the peasant’s surplus 
for redistribution to а ruling élite which in 
turn, by reason of ita lavish expenditure, was 
responsible for the growth of an urban 
economy of merchantang and industrial pro- 
duction largely parasitical upon agrarian 
society. In this style of economic history, 
population changes, prices, wages, incomes and 
any capital accumulation tend to be treated 
as functions of the actions of the ruling power 
and of its ohente. Raychaudhuri, writing on 
‘the state and the economy’ in the Mughal 
empire, restles from what appears (from the 
evidence in this volume) to have been formerly 
a full acceptance of a theory of the Mughal 
state as ‘an insatiable Leviathan’ with but a 
is effect on the economy; in effect, he 
ds that the Mughal regime may have 
ed a monopoly price to an often un 
рен aser for peace and protection, but 16 du 
engage in an exchange. In his acoount of 
non-agricultural production m Mughal India 
and of inland trade in the whole of India, 
Raychaudhun conveys that considerations of 
economics—notably the encounter of supply 
and demand in the handshake of price—must 
needs qualify any dirigiste model of explana- 
tion in economic history. 

Simon Digby’s analysis of the maritime 
trade of India between 1200 and 1500 is in the 
style of the general historian able to bung 
together political, technological, institutions 
and numismatic history ın the depiction of an 
international market econom ch has left 
httle quantitative evidence. Taagupta's treat- 
ment of the Indian merchants’ participation 
in trade in zhe Indian Ocean i is ın similar style, 
with added profiles of the ‘typical’ Indi 
merchant or broker operating, as an m- 
dividualist, m fractured markets. Chaudhuri, 
alone amorg the contributors to command в 
great force of quantitative data (having 
recruited snd organized that force himself 
according to his own model for the operational 
conduct of the East India Company's trading 
campsign in Asia), is nevertheless aware that 
quantification of itself offers no final victories 
in economio historiography. His contribution 
on European trade with India surveys the 
commercial and p organization of that 
trade, constmer and, commodity structure, 
and the relevance of bimetallic movementa of 
treasure to and from India and other parts of 
Asia, and Europe, offermg explanations in 
terms of а series of conjunctures of events and 
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formations—total human behaviour economic 
and non-economic. 

Only where ‘monogenetic’ explanations 
appear to be preferred is uneese aroused. 
Raychaudhuri (p.172) writes ‘their (the 
Mughals’) economiam [Webster: “ а theory or 
viewpoint that attaches decisive or principal 
importance to economic goals or interests ”] 
was simple, straightforward and almost 
palpable’. But, on p.17 he states, ‘ Welfare 
of the peasantry, for reasons ideological (my 
italics) as well as practical, was a basio norm 
of policy’; on p. 240, Habib refers to ‘ the 
fact that the larger landholders might as 
zamindars or headmen or members of favoured 
communities be required to pay less (land 
revenue) per unit of area’ м ни 
tempered by ideology and favouritism is 
certainly not ‘simple’ (nor does it provide 
‘ straightforward ' explanations of the econo- 
mio rule of the Mughal empire). ation 
is necessary in terms of the specific politacal (?), 
social (?), pressures upon the Mughals to amass 
resourced in certain ways at certain yunctures. 
Both Raychaudhuri and Habib argue that the 
Mughal land revenue impost as a set pro- 
portion of the crop peld, or as a fixed cash 
payment having regard to average local 
yields and prices, was a m tax for the 
peasant with а smaller holdmg. In a highly 
stratified rural society, а dominant upper 
Stratum of peasants, through evasion of then 
due share of the '8 tax burden (Habib 
acknowledges that the basic unit of assessment 
was usually the village) obliged the smaller 
peasanta to рау an undue share (pp. 248-9). 
Ав almost certainly the largest group in 
agrarian society (likely, Raychaudhun argues 
(p. 174), to produce mainly ‘the hardy, 
coarser foodgrains '), the latters’ fortunes are 
critical to an assessment of the Mughal 
economy. 

From the data m this volume alone one 
may question whether those fortunes were 


generally ea y. TE and negative as the 
editors im Was the smaller peasant's 
family prec. ini from selling vegetables and 


other produce in the ubiquitous local marketa, 
from selling cereals to the weavers and other 
artisans in his midst, or to passing pilgrims, 
or to larger cultivators engaged in higher- 


grade crop Бекен from hiring out oxen 
to traders, to oultivate in other 
villages (p. 248) ? oF there was a time lag (see 
p. 381) between an upward movement of prices 
and adjustment of. cash rates of revenue 
demand, was the small cultivator necessarily 
precluded from taking advantage—a fortiors in 
engal, where the land revenue was a fixed 
demand ‘ covering entire villages, the same 
amounts being levied year after year ' (p. 238) ? 
Without more data on social structure, inter- 
and intra-village relationships, family size and 
igration, estimates of the relative capacity of 
ifferent rural producers to increase their 
inputs are necessarily tentative. Local studies 
of episodes when rural societies stood together 
against the outsider, and when they did not, 
are also needed. 
Two final questions: when there are in- 
sufficient data on money-changers’ book oredit 
(see p. 363), and interpenetration of co-existent 


monetized and subsistence economies, how 
useful are ‘ macro-economic’ modes of dis- 


oussing money supply, inflation and prices ° 
And did & correlation exist between different 
conceptions of sartorial propriety in India 
among drfferent religious communities and the 
locations and of textile production ? 

Cambridge University Press should not sell 
an obtrusive number of misprints and mis- 
spellings for £42.50. 

P. HARDY 


Нівовомі Topa (ed). Saddharma- 
pundarikasütra : Central Asian manu- 
scripts. Romanized text. lxi, 365 pp. 
Tokushima : Kyoiku Shuppan Center, 
1981. Ұ 20,000. 


The Saddharmapundarikasütra belongs to 
the group of the important Mah&yüna Sütras 
It was composed y 1n prose and partly in 
verse, and its main content 18 the doctrine of 
the Single Vehicle (ekayäna) and the notion of 
Buddhahood. Along with the Prajnaparamitá- 
Hout 1$ constituted the basic text of tho 

School eonsohdated by the 

gt Nagarjuna, It was translated into 

jnese six times, the earliest version dating 

back to the third century. It was widely 

known and read in Central Asia and it still 

remains one of the basic texts of various 
Buddhist sects іп Japan. 

One of the earliest English translations, by 
Н. Kern, was published m 1884. This was 
based on an old manuscript on palm leaves 
from D. Wright’s collection in the Cambridge 
University Library. A critical edition of tho 
Sanskrit text was prepared by H. Kern and 
B. Nanjio and published in 1912 in St. Peters- 
burg. Their edition was based on eight 
different manuscripts, most of them incom- 
plete but good enough to produce a reliable 
edition. 

In the volume under review, Hirofumi Toda 
has reproduced & romanized version of several 
Sanskrit manuscripts of this Sütra which were 
brought from Central Asia. In Part 1 of his 
book he reproduces a romanized version of a 
Кас manuscript which is preserved in the 
М. Е. Petrovsky collection іп Leningrad. Of 
447 manuscript folios, 396 belo: to the 
Petrovaky Collection, 40 to the Stein a Collection 
in the British Museum, nine to the Trinkler 
Collection in Berlin, and four to the India 
Office Library; some mx fragments are in tho 
Otani Collection in Peking; and one fragment 
in the Sterling Library at Yale. 

Part 2 of the book contains some 24 folios 
of the so-called Farhäd-Bëg manusenpt 
acquired by A. Stein during his second 
expedition to Eastern Turkestan and preserved 
in the India Office Library. Part 3 contains 
a reproduction of miscellaneous manuscript 
fragmente preserved in the India Office 
Library, m the Otanı, Stem, Petrovsky and 
other collections. 

The romanized version of all tho manuscripts 
represents the original texts hne for line. Each 
line is numbered and for missing passages, of 
which there 18 а considerable number, an 
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empty space is left. The editing 18 limited to 
the use of curved brackets to indicate that the 
text is either damaged, illegible, or omitted, 
and square brackets to indicate that the 
reading should be omitted from ‘a critical 
edition". The complete romanization, an 
umpreesive piece of work published to a high 
standard, is preceded by an introduotion which, 
apart from a general description of the manu- 
scripts reproduced in the book and of the 
previous editions of the Saddharmapundarika, 
contains observations on the orthography, 
phonetics, and metrics of the Sanskrit text of 
the manusoripte. Long liste are given of 
peouliar grammatical endings found there, but 
no general observations or conclusions are 
drawn about the ar and structure of 
the Sanskrit text whioh the editor has so 
carefully romanized. 

What then are the merita of this publication 
and what critical observations might one make 
of H. Toda’s work ? The greatest, and perhaps 
the only merit of this magnificently presented 
publication is its exact reproduction in one 
volume of various Central Asian manusoripte 
scattered around different parts of the world. 
The lack of & proper critical apparatus has 
obviously obliged the editor to reproduce a 
number of ings which were simple scribal 
errors. He criticizes Kern-Nanjio's edition for 
many inaccuracies and lacunae. Yet for anyone 
who wishes to make use of the Sanskrit text of 
the Suddharmapundarika the Kern and Nanjio 
edition 18 far more useful. There is no doubt 
that from the linguistic pomt of view his 
publication provides new matenals for the 
study of the peouliar form of Buddhist Sanskrit 
called by Franklin Edgerton Hybrid Sanskrit. 
A comparative reading of Toda’s and Kern- 
Nanjio’s editions shows at once that from 
these two editions it would be possible to 
produce a new and much more comprehensive 
critical edition which would them 
both. But this task remains to accom- 
plished. 

TADEUSZ SKORUPSKI 


Dav PEARL: Interpersonal Conflict of 
Laws in India, Pakistan and Bangla- 
desh. xxviii, 176 pp. London: Stevens 
and Sons; Bombay: N. M. Tripathi 
Pvt. Ltd., 1981. £19.50. 


In older days, two theories of law fought for 
supremacy. For some folk, entry into the 
territory of another community implied 
acceptance of all the laws and customs of that 
community. For others, a man took his own 
law with him wherever he went. Traces of the 
latter view were to be seen until recent times 
in Indonesia, for example, where a man could 
belong to one particular law aree, and take the 
laws of that area with him wherever he might 
go: and indeed, the doctrine may well 
persist, in Indonesia and a few other tolerant 
areas, to this very day. 

In the Western world, an uneasy compromise 
exists. If we view the habita of an individual 
as created and dictated by his environment, 
then on & change of that environment his 
habite must also change: and it is in seeking 
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to define the nature of these habits, and the 
extent to which they may be recognized, that 
we approseli з definition of personal law. 

Modern law has sought to resolvo the legal 

roblems implicrt in the movement of people 

m one territory to another by producing a 
body of private law known sometimes as 
‘Conflict of Laws’, sometimes as ' Private 
International Law’. The uncertainty of title 
reflects the uneasy nature of the subject: 
a subject in course of a rapid change and 
develcpment often accelerated by statutory 
intervention: an intervention sometimes 
based, in its turn, on international agreement. 
In this fashion, at least, conflicta of law 
between national legal systems are being 
resolved: and the area of uncertainty 18 
subject to a process of enclosure, by both law- 
makers and judges, as the world diminishes in 
size and nation-states move to a common law 
of mankind. 

In this book, David Pearl examines the 
ш rsonal conflict of laws in India, Pakistan 
and ladesh : three countries broken from 
the fragile mould once known as India. Some- 
times the lawmakers have here intervened, not 
always with success; more often, the judges 
have been required to solve these interpersonal 
conflicts according to various principles, all of 
them, it seems falling back in the end on that 
most admirable but nebulous of principles, 
* justice, equity and good conscience ”. 

Because of the variety of personal laws and 
wealth of law reports within these territories, 
they constitute a rich mme for the diligent 
seeker of treasure, and Dr. Pearl has here 
brought together many cases, and not a few 
academic opinions, to illustrate the unending 
interest of the subject. 

The pattern of the book is a straightforward 
one. After а short but wide-ranging historical 
review of the subject, the author moves to а 
brisk survey of British policy in India and the 
personal laws of Muslims, Hindus and others 
in Indie, Pakistan and Bangladesh. He then 
deals first with the statutory sources of inter- 
personal conflict of law rules, and then with 
non-statutory sources. This is followed by 
chaptere on ' choice of law’ rules within one 
class, ‘intersect’ conflict of laws and inter- 
personal conflict between two classes: and 1 
is ın these five chapters, comprising about a 
hundred pages, that the essential merit of the 
book lies. Here the author deals with the 
manner in which legislators and judges have 
sought to resolve the curious problems that 
can arise in relation to such vexed matters aa, 
"T the conversion of & Christian to Ialam. 

t is at this point that I hoped that the 
&uthor, having gone as far afleld as Sri Lanka 
for the ever-entertaining (1965) case of Allan 
Reid and Fatima Pansy von Sagat onê & 
happy charter for the cheerful Sri who 
sought the comfort of в mistress and the 

Lihty of matrimony, without the 
hazard of bigamy—might have gone a little 
further, and incorporated material from South- 
East Asia. But this is to oriticize the book for 
being what it does not pretend to be, and 
simply emphasizes, I suppose, the need for a 
comprehensive survey of interpersonal con- 
flict of laws. 
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Some of that material is included in the 
five pages of ‘ Select bibliography ', where the 
diligent reader will find some useful materials 
referred to. No book covers the topic satis- 
factorily, but in the list of articles will be 
found useful references leading to an insight 
into this extraordinary branch of law. Indeed, 
now that Pearl has provided so much material, 
I believe ıt would be useful if an intelligent 
publisher would brief some young, energetic 
academio lawyer with an interest in the 
subject (and 1 can think of at least one) to 
produce a textbook of relevant cases and 
materials, The experts have delivered them- 
selves of their views, and the easence of the 
subjeot itself can probably now be reduced to 
such extracts from the law reports, books and 
legal journals as can ] , and dignify, the 
noble title of ‘ Interpersonal Conflict of Laws '. 

For the subject changes even while the 
reader peruses this review. In India, it may 
well (to use Pearl’s words) ‘ assume historical 
interest ', but in some other territories remain 
‘a topic of some importance’. The writer 
believes that a knowledge of the manner in 
which interpersonal conflicts of law have been 
resolved in the past will be of value to present 


and future ators and judges. ile we 
can, and do, te for conformity—as by 
seeking to avoid (not always, it now seems, 


with success) a polygamous marriage celebrated 
outside England and Wales, where one party 
is then domiciled in England and Wales—the 
legislature cannot always keep up with all the 
peoularities of human behaviour, custom and 
religion. The precedents in this book are a 
atimulating and useful record of the manner in 
which these problems | can be resolved: but, 
of course, their value is essentially within the 
society in which they o te: they are not 
necessarily valid ke А сЕ haviour elsewhere. 

That there are we i ths hook 1 hago 
little doubt: but I think these of little or no 
consequence, when weighed against its merits. 
There are few works on this particular subjeot 
—-indeed, offhand I cannot think of a book on 
any aspect of the subject—and the lot of the 
pioneer is а hard one, for those who follow are 
happy to point out his mistakes and short- 
comings. Here, the author has offered the 
reader an insight into the manner in whioh 
internal conflicts are resolved in the three 
countries in а book which, as Dr. Hidayatullah 
acourately observes in his Foreword, ін ‘ the 
only one of its kind today ’. 

в. н. HICELING 


Tuomas R. TRAUTMANN: Dravidian 
kinship. (Cambridge Studies in Social 
Anthropology, 36.) xi, 469 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1981. £35. 

The kinship system of southern India and 
Sri Lanka has for long been of great interest 
to social scientists because of the pervasive and 
lei incorporation of cross-cousinhood into 

its kinship terminology and marriage 
rules. For some, it has been the subject of 
croas-oultural studies whose aim has been to 
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compare kinship systems with respect to their 
formal characteristics, For Professor Traut- 
mann this is a ‘ feeble’ aim, since it does not 
deal with kinship as part of a specific culture 
in and time. Yet those who have, by 
implication, done the latter by calling this 
system a Dravidian one, have to his mind not 
fully explored the implications of this name, in 
terms of an implied common origin and an 
area of South Asian es confined to the 
Dravidian-speaking regi 

It is this быргы Мы which lies at the heart 
of Trautmann’s massive work. Dravidian 
kinship, insofar as it can be identified as a 
single ‘pattern of olasaifying kin and arranging 
marriage, is something whioh has developed 
over time and which must therefore have been 
affected to a greater or lesser extent by the 
other lanship systems and ideologies of the sub- 
continent. The problem 18 therefore: what 
are the ‘ basio’ features of Dravidian kinship 
and how do they mark it off from the sub- 
continent’s other systems, how do these 
features show themselves over the many local 
systems existing among the present s ers 
of Dravidian nguages, and can they be 
identified m other lan areas given that 
the geographical Spread of Dravidian language 
speakers was formerly much greater than 1t 
18 now ? 

Trautmann proceeds by first analysing a 

‘type system’ of the Dravidian kind, and 
identifies its main contrasts with the Indo- 
Aryan knnship pattern of northern India. This 
he sees as the organization of Dravidian 
systems into two classes of parallel and cross- 
relatives with bilateral orose-cousin marriage 
as an ordering principle, as distinct from the 
three Indo-Aryan classes of consanguines, and 
wife-giving and wife-taking affines. The former 
is an intensive and the latter an extensive 
system as regards patterns of marriage: and 
with this goes a less and a more elaborated 
kin terminology. 

The second step is to see how far such a 
type system ıs replicated in other local 
systems, particularly in the areas most distant 
from the present Dravidian heartland, from 
whence the type system was chosen; snd in 
how far it existe in the ‘ frontier zone ’ between 
the main Dravidian and Indo-Aryan regions. 
Trautmann’s exhaustive analysis of the avarl- 
able evidence suggests that the overall pattern 
of terminology and cross-cousin marriage 
norms exist in local Dravidian systems as a 
whole—and that variations can be explained 
by the existence of a variant marriage rule 
(Hill Maria) or of a different pattern of in- 
stitutions having to do with descent and 
political organization (Nayar). Further, the 
systems reported from such ‘ frontier’ areas 
as Kathiawar and Maharashtra in general show 
a Dravidian form of organization, though with 
Indo-Aryan terms. 

The stage is now set for Trautmann to 
abstract a ‘ Proto-Dravidian system, based 
on those features common to all regions іп 
which Dravidian systems at present exist. Its 
main features are, perhaps not surprisingly. 
the distinotions of generation and age, and 
the categorization of orossness in the three 
central generations, which were seen as the 
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organizational bases of the type system in the 
first place. 

Trautmann next asks the question: if the 
Dharmashastrio 1deol of marriage and 
descent covers the whole of the subcontiment, 
to what extent have its features influenced 
Dravidian marriage rules, insofar as the latter 
contradict the former? Specifically, the 
ideology of marriage as the asymmetrical gift 
of a maiden (kanyadana) and the exogamy of 
a large number of consanguines (sapindas) run 
counter to the central Dravidian institution of 
cross-cousin marriage. His answer 18 that the 
people of the Dravidian region have indeed 
been sensitive to this Indo-Aryan ideology and 
that they have used (and use) aspects of 
it to justify their own behaviour (for instance, 
by sa that a true kanyüdana marriage 
with the consequent incorporation of the wife 
into her oonjugal kingroup makes her brother 
no longer a consanguine and hence places her 
son's marriage to his daughter outside the 
sapindya prohibition), or that they adapt their 
own systems where they feel it necessary 
(e.g. in foousing on MBD marnage, as the 
mode of cross-cousin marriage most fitted to 
the asymmetry of kanyddana). 

Finally, Trautmann adduces evidence from 
literary and historical sources to show that 
cross-cousin marriage was practised in earlier 
periods in the Dravidian-speaking region, and 
that its form was useful both in promoting the 
internal solidarity of the ruling lineage or élite, 
as well as in extending its political alliances. 

A brief review cannot well indicate the 
nehness and comprehensiveness of Traut- 
mann’s analyms, and the magisterial way m 
which he draws together material from a 
number of disciplines to present us with a 
lanship system which is a developing institu- 
tion. His analysis of the kinship terminology 
makes a difficult subject clear, some of his 
diagrams being especially helpful (e.g. fig. 3.5 
on рр. 101-2): and there are numerous 
sections which form valuable set pieces on their 
own (e.g. on the theory of gift, on Morgan's 
contribution) within the broad sweep of the 
argument. 

Trautmann’s sharpest thrusts (and the book 
does not lack the occasional pithy comment) 
are direoted at those who, following what he 
calls the morphological approach, see Dravi- 
dian and Indo-Aryan systems as being parts 
of a common Indian kinship pattern. To 
Trautmann, such an approach both ignores the 
historical record of separate development and 
demotes the crucial feature of cross-cousin 
marriage and ita implications, to erect in its 
stead, ©.g., a system of variations within the 
contrasts h; Tomy /isogamy and pa meet 
matriliny. essor Carter and others wi 
well be able to make rejomders to these 
criticisms themselves: and this reviewer, not 
being one of the growing band of specialist 
‘South Indian kinship theorists' (rapidly 
growing, be it noted, now that, e.g., А. Good 
апа M..L. Reiniche have been added to ita 
number since Trautmann wrote), hesitates to 
enter the lists in what would result in & more 
technically-based assessment than this one. 
For the more general Indianist reader, one may 
note, Trautmann’s argument is persuasive and 
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his approach congenial, since it places kinship 
within the wider context whilst at the same 
time, as I understand ıt, not denying the uses 
of a morphological approach in its proper place. 

In sum, this book splendidly achieves ita 
aim of elumidating Indian kinship by dra 
on historical as well as anthropologi 
material, and Ив scope and intentions must be 
applauded. Trautmann says that he sees 
it as contributing one of the components 
necessary for “8 comprehensive inquiry into 
the history of Indian culture” (p.19). The 
ultimate aim is therefore ambitious, but this 
book lives up to the requirements for the study 
of kmahip in this oontext. 

ADRIAN O. MAYER 


Ruvozr von LEYDEN: Die Welt der 
indischen Spielkarten. — (Veróffentli- 
chungen zum Archiv für Völkerkunde, 


Bd. 3.) 159рр. Wien: Wilhelm 
Braumüller, 1981. 08. 380. 
RUDOLF von LEYDEN: Ganjtfa: the 


playing cards of Indta: a general 
survey, with a catalogue of the Victorta 
and Albert Museum Collection. xiv, 
128 pp. London: Victoria and Albert 
Museum [1982]. 


How would it be, I wonder, if m keeping 
with the spirit of the Festival of India one 
were to approaoh this review in the manner of 
a Patanjali-hke raja-yogi? The approach 
would comprise three : dhäranä, dhyana 
and samādhi. In the first stage one would 
‘grip’ (dhäranä), as ıt were, the two works 
under review with all one's concentrated 
mental powers and then, in the second stage, 
one would meditate (dhyäna) upon them, 
‘ meditation’ here, of course, being in the 
Sänkhyan sense of enumerating and cate- 
gorizing all that can be objectively obaervec. 
about the two books; and, in the final stage. 
having exhausted all the possibilities of 
enumeration and categorization, one would 
simply contemplate (samddhs) the two works, 
allowing one’s mind free, uninhibited play 
upon them, till pratibhd—insight or intuitive 
knowleige—one hopes, arises. 

Stages one and two: these two catalogues 
form part of a projected series by Rudolf von 
Leyder on collections of Ganjifa playing cards 
housed in various museums in Europe, the 
two under review being those from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum here in London 
and from the Museum fur Volkerkunde in 
Vienna. They conform to a common pattern : 
а general discussion of the origin and evolutian 
of Ganjifa playing cards, plus a detailed and 
lavishly illustrated descriptive catalogue of the 

cular museum collection in question. 

en’s 40 years in this field have borne 
abundant, stimulating fruit. Virtually nothi 
seems to have escaped his observation an 
comment: the origin and manufacture of tae 
artiste’ paints and brushes; card production 
techniques; localities, castea, and, in some 
cases, even families in which artista are to be 
found; stylistic schools differentiated on the 
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pens of both the patron's community and the 

AVES ке of origin; the shapes and sizes 
of the the number of cards per suit and 
of suita per pack; the containers in which 
paeks were kept; and the features common to 
most court and numeral cards, and their 
variational Leyden's sheer stamina is 
to be applauded.. 

Біпсе the general section in each catalogue 
trots over much the same ground to reach 
much the same destinations, repetition in both 
wording and illustration inevitably ensues, but 
the illustrations are ightful, no one can 
complain on that score at least. 

Michael Dummett adds immeasurably to 
the Victoria and Albert catalogue with an 
enthralling account of how one played Ganjifa. 
Indeed, so fascinating is his account that ıt 
comes as something of a shock to learn he has 
never actually played at all | 

As regards Leyden’s thea on the origin and 
development of Ganjifa, his ents strike 


me as in the main sound. Rules of play 
common es Posi Ша, to the earliest known 

Pads of t, and to cards 
in ia Teaty d ¿Spain do Чо, ш deed, point to a 
common Сеп for cards in 
Europe, the Middle East, an Indis; but less 


convinoing is the pet that all playing 
cards ultimately derve from China. They 
may do, but Leyden's evidence on this point 
seems speculative and coincidental. 

That quibble apart however, I am happy to 
record that I denved much pleasure 
Leyden's assiduous endeavours. Item 21 in 
the Victoria and Albert catalogue 18, as he 80 
rightly points out, a veritable masterpiece. 
The box top from this item is illustrated on 
the back cover, one aide of it in plate 8, and 
the other on page 94. 

Stage three: we have been deeply privileged 
here m London in ha been presented 
through the Festival of f which the 
Vietona and Albert catalogue forms but a 
small part—with an opportunity of exploring 
in concentrated form aspects of South Asian 
culture which are general scattered іп- 
acceasibly all over the subcontinent and, 
indeed, even outside, m the Soviet Union, 
Ireland, eto. lake speeded-up plant-life pre- 
sented on television, one has been able, as it 
were, to witness & whole culture growing, 
blossoming and withe thon owing and 
blossoming again, as in dae u yugas one 
has heard so much about. 

What struck me во foroefully about these 
exhibitions, however, was the sheer majesty 
and magic of the Islamic renaissance that had 
taken place in the subcontinent, and how 
cosmopolitan that renaissance had been, with 
craftsmen from Europe, the Middle East, 
Central Asia and India all coming joyously 
together to draw, design, paint, soul 
hammer and chisel away to glorify the M 
court and dazzle successive erations with 
their astonishing feats of Me ar Clearly, India 
has not only lavished gifte on Asia: she has 
received them in abundance, as well Yet 
how ungenerously she has acknowledged their 
receipt ! 

1t is possible to suggest that Indian art has 
flowered but twice: m the cosmopolitan 
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Buddhist and Mughal days. The pamtings of 
Ajanta and those on many of these cards might 
well have been by the same remcarnated hand 
—free. untrammelled by caste, and holding a 
paint-brush because ite mborn talents impelled 
15 to, not because it had no other economic, 
caste option. In the Islamic renaissance, 
Hindus and Muslims worked ade by side, 
produomg a mixed culture. Illustrations from 
the Akbar Nama, manusoripts from Assam 
and many on these cards under review exhibit 
virtually identical techniques. 

True, it can be argued, and, doubtless will, 
that the two predominant extant varieties of 
Ganjifa playing cards, the Mughal ones and 
the Hin lui yed versions, are the inevitable 
outcome of separate communal traditions, 
True, the artista concerned were not occupied 
exolusively with сагі production, and in- 
fluences from their other, perhaps more 
lucrative preocoupations inevitably crept in 
The Mughal court artists would seem to have 
been involved in miniature portraiture, and/or 
wood, metal and rvory work, во that naturally 


td their cards s features common to 
Mug ortraiture and, indeed, even to oheas 
жс dus, on the other hand, may well 


have been involved in the illustration of 
manuscrpts, the decoration of pottery and 
lacquer ware, textiles, and the production of 
icons in olay and wood for the pilgrim trade 
and possibly 1n refurbishing images and murals 
in temples. And true, ıt would seem that 
much of the card production was сыры 
commissioned and produced to designs 

extant in some other sphere or to desi 
suggested by emselves. In t 
sense, true, e Hinduization of Ganjifa 
playing cards was inevitable due to the in- 
accessibility of the expenmvely produced 
Mughal originals, the hearsay mstructions 
passed on by patrons, and the fact that Hindu 
artists were making do with either scenes oi 
themes with which they were intimately 
familiar. 

Nevertheless, the evidence of the cards 18 
damning. So often it is argued that Muslimiza- 
taon was forced: people were compelled to 
learn Persian, eto. Yet traces of Muslimuzation 
appear where Muslims never held power: in 

epal and Assam. So why, oh why, did areas 
lke Orissa hold back, especially when they 
had everything to gain in the acquisition of 
improved techniques іп  portreiture and 
design ? In Orissa, as these cards во amply 
illustrate, art sadly remained a poorly paid 
caste occupation, dominated by moribund, 
stagnant religious and sexual themes. Yes, 
& sense of colour can be inherited and Hindus 
have always been masters of bold and m- 
ventive colour combinations, but what else 
can be inherited ? А hereditary artist, starved 
of the stimulation that from the 
exposure to the best there is in hus field and 
stunted by never having experienced passion, 
adventure and extravaganoe, is as sterile as— 
in Solzhenitayn's telling phrase—a ‘ heredi 
proletariat': only when men are free to pio 
up the tools of the trade that beckons to them, 
can &rí— and, indeed, even economies—truly 
hope to prosper. 

JOHN BOULTON 
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G. А. ZOGRAPH: Languages of South 
Asia: a guide. (Languages of Asia 
and Africa, Vol 3.) viii, 231 pp. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1982. £10.50. 


А concise guide of this kind to the languages 
of the subcontment has long been needed. 
Students can hardly be told to go away and 
pick up the Linguistic Survey of India, whioh 
18 anyway so out-dated in many parts; and 
Jater more coherent works, like those of 8. K. 
Chatterji, have their own limitations as intro- 
ductions for the Western reader. It is, there- 
fore, unfortunate that the present volume, like 
others in the current series, should be во much 
more expensive than the Russian origi 
(Moscow, 1960), of which it 18 an expanded and 
revised version. 

The book 18 well conceived in general out- 
line, and will be found particularly useful as a 
handy reference guide to the internal groupings 
of the two major language-families. The 
internal relationships of the New Indo-Aryan 
languages are clearly and sensibly explained, 
while for Dravidian Zograph follows the 
taxonomy suggested by Andronov. Brief 
chapters are also given to the Austro-Asiatic 
and Tibeto-Burman languages. These are 
followed by а useful index of names of lan- 
guages and dialects, though Burushaski ıs 
omitted, and the general retention of ' Afghan’ 
for Pashto is a somewhat unfortunate exception 
to an otherwise competent tranalation. A table 
of alphabets, including the Urdu alphabet and 
its variants, then precedes a very adequate 
bibliography containing most major titles up 
to 1978, where the inclusion of Russian 
references will be weloome to those able to 
consult them. 

So much general information has to be 
included under the entry for each major 
language that little room is left even for the 
bare outlines of phonological and morpho- 
logical description to which Zograph has had 
to reatrict himself. It might have been more 
helpful for the general reader's orientation if 
proportionately greater space had been given 
to the descriptions of the languages expressly 
chosen as the natural exemplars of the two 
major famihes. As it is, Hindi with five pages 

no more cove than Kashmiri, and 
ami] 18 allowed only four. The student might 
also have been helped by а standardization of 
the grammatical tables (whose printing on sepa- 
rate pages wastes valuable space): to be given 
pronominal sets for some languages but verbal 
i for others seems unnecessarily 
confusing. 
Almost inevitably in a work of this kind, 
the treatment of details is often less satis- 
factory than the general descriptions and 
classifications. A few examples may suffice. 
For Hindi (p. 36), the omission of dp makes 
the presentation of the pronominal system 
misleadmg; -karké 18 not on а par with -kē 
and -kar ая a marker of the conjunctive 
participle; and the 3rd plural subjunctive is 
given as -6, for 8-. For Panjabi (p. 51), the 
obsolete tusädä is given for the nd plural 
possessive, but not the modern fuhädä; the 
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pronominal suffix -us is wrongly given as а 
2nd form, whereas it 18 a marker of 
the Brd singular; and the demonstrative 
uh (б) appears as 4. 

Caution is therefore required in using the 
book as a guide to statements of linguistic 
facts. But as a more general introduction to 
the languages of South Asia, it should prove 
to be of considerable use. 

С. SHACKLE 


WALTHER Hurssie (ed.): Geser Rédeta- 
wu. Dominik Schréders nachgelassene 
Monguor (Tujen)-Version des Geser- 
Epos aus Amdo, in Facsimilia und mit 
einer Einleitung herausgegeben von 


Walther Heissig. (Asiatische For- 
schungen, Bd. 70.) 451 pp. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1989 


DM 98. 


The Geser Khan еріс of Inner Asia has 
continued to attract the interest of scholars 
for at least a century and a half, ever since the 
appearance in 1839 of I. J. Sohmidt's transla- 
tion of the printed Mongolian version m seven 
chapters. In more recent years there has been 
an upsurge in research into the Inner Asian 
epio in general, and the Geser Khan epic in 
particular, promoted not least by the enthu- 
aiasm of Professor Walther Heissig, the editor 
of the present volume. This new wave of 
research has been realized, inter alia, in the 
work of Sonderforschungsbereich 12 of the 
University of Bonn, including three sessions 
of the Epengymposium held 1n. 1078, 1979 and. 
1980. e present edition of the text of a 
Monguor Geser Khan epio has been compiled 
and printed within the framework of SFB 12, 
and hence with the financial support of the 
Deutsche Forsch memschaft, to whose 
imaginative generosity we are уеб once more 
deeply indebted. Not that the work under 
review will fully benefit epic scholarship in the 
immediate future. Monguor 18 a remote and 
little known Mongolian language, far less fully 
explored than say Khalkha or Buryat, and 
without the help of an informant from among 
its speakers in the Kansu-Tibetan border 
regions—something only to be dreamed of at 
present—exploitation of the extraordinarily 
rich linguistio, litera: and ae 
material contained in ‘this volume will а 
slow and uncertain process. 

The text of this Monguor Geser Khan epic 
was taken down in his own hand by the late 
Reverend Dominik Schroder, SVD, іп the 
years 1948-49 from the recitation of a singer 
named Guän-bo-sdzia, a member of a shaman 
family. The bard himself had been permitted 
to learn the text by a distant relative, a 
reincarnated Monguor lama, as payment for 
domestic work he had performed. The lama 
himself had owned a written Tibetan version, 
which he had burned before his death, from 
which it may be concluded that this Monguor 
version represents an item in an oral tradition 
stemming from a written Tibetan tradition. 
There was supposed also to have been a 
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Chinese version in existence, part of a bilingual 
version kept in the temple where the lama 
hved. Schroder had intended to investigate 
the existenoe of this Chinese version when he 
returned from a particular journey he was 
undertaking in the summer of 1949. In the 
event, though, he was never able to visit the 
temple again, and no further details of this 
Chinese version are to hand. 

Apart from  Heissig's introduction, this 
volume contains a facsimile reproduction of 
Fr. Schroder’s handwritten text of the epic, 
moomplete in roughly 12,000 lines of verse, 
followed by translations, in different stages of 

lishing, of less than one-quarter of the whole. 
Écotion À of the translations contains the 
first version of lines 1-822 and 1837-1654; 
seotion B contains the seoond version of the 
translation of lines 1-1661; and section C 
contains the rough translation of lines 1662- 
2450. Much, therefore, can be seen to have 
been left undone at Fr. Sohróder's untimely 
death m 1974, and 1t is hard to imagine who, 
m present circumstances, will be able to 
undertake the translation of the remaining 
portion of the epio. 

In view of the linguistio and visual difficulty 
of exploiting Fr. Schröders manusoript, 
Heissig's surprisingly comprehensive intro- 
duction is especially welcome. To begin with, 
he describes the general appearance of Fr. 
Schroder’s work, then goes on to disouss the 
Geser Khan epic among the Monguor people. 
He summarizes what is known of the way the 
text was taken down, showing that what 
Fr. Schroder recorded was not an absolutely 
faithful transcription of what was recited, but 
that there had been an intermediate step, 
during which the recitation had been checked 
and polished by the bard’s father-in-law, 
Үш, who, in contrast to the illiterate bard, 
could write Chinese, and was experienced in 
taking down texta and songs in Tibetan and 
Monguor, Chinese characters. Heiang 
then analyses that part of the epic which has 
been translated, dividing its contents into 50 
sections, and also summarizes a Bketoh of a 
rough translation of a further 2,000-odd lines, 
that is, lines 2451-4574, which was discovered 
among Fr. Schroder’s papers. In the next 
section Heisaig describes the mode of recitation 
and the use of melodies which, as is known in 
the case of other performers of heroio and 
‘t book * epics, were attached systematically to 
individual characters or to factual or emotional 
situations. He then disousses the siting of the 
epio action and the actors in it, and concludes 
with an informative, though in the nature of 
things, still tentative and mcomplete view of 
the place of this text within the Genot complex 
in general. 

e may mention two of the motifs discussed 
by Heissig in this section. One is that of the 
strengthening of the young hero by means of 
his mother's milk, sometimes given to him іп 
A pair of metal or leather containers. This 
motif occurs, to take one example, in the 
Mongolian Qan Qarangyui epic. What may be 
the converse of this motif, or an extension of it, 
occurs in & north Mongolian epio, where & 
erone temporarily inoapacitates the hero by 
tricking him into drinking from her breasts at 
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the start of the horse race, something which his 
opponent has been able to do with impunity. 
The second motif is drawn from a legend told 
of one of the characters in the Monguor epic, 
& legend which conoerns & journey during 
which the travellers run out of water. One of 
them finds в spring covered with a stone which 
he removes, drawing water, he omits to 
replace the stone, and a great flood results. 
A similar motif occurs in a north Mongolian 
epic in which a traveller stabs the earth with 
his sword to draw water, also causing a flood 
which can be stemmed only by mysterious 
means. Both these motifs are quoted from the 
repertory of the north Mongolian bard Togtool 
(Asiatische Forsohungen, Bd. 75) whose home- 
land was far distant from that of the Monguor 
bard. 
0. В. BAWDEN 


MICHAEL Aris and Aung San Suu Kv: 
(ed.): Tibetan studies in honour of 
Hugh Richardson. Proceedings of the 
International Seminar on Tibetan 
Studies. Oxford, 1979. xx, 348 pp. 
Warminster, Bucks.: Aris and Phil- 
lips Ltd., 1980. 


The first International Seminar on Tibetan 
Studies, held in Zürich in 1977, was organized 
mainly for and by young Tibetologists, 18 of 
whom participated; йа p i were 

blished in Zurich (1978) by the Volker- 

undemuseum as Tibetan studies (ed. M 
Brauen and К. Kvaerne). The second seminar 
was convened at St. John’s College, Oxford, in 
1979 and ita proceedings are published in the 
volume under review. The third took place in 
New York in July 1982 and the fourth will be 
held in Germany m 1985. 

The Oxford seminar, convened by Michael 

Ari and chaired by Professor David Snell. 
ve, was open to all scholars in the field and 
rought er some 70 participants repre- 
sentative of 12 countries. Most of the papers 
delivered during the nine sessions are included 
in the volume. An appreciation of H. E. 
Richardson as a scholar and the lost of a 
distinguished series of foreigners to visit Tibet 
before it lost its independence, opens the 
volume, and is followed by a complete biblio- 
graphy of his works. 

e majority of the papers are concerned 
with religion, history and philosophy: the three 
oldest and best established areas of Tibetan 
studies. Among those dealing with religion 
which make а, valuable new contribution to the 
field are 8. Karmay's paper on the ordinance 
of Ye-shes-’od, the king of Pu- , апа the 
misconduct of tantrio practitioners in Western 
Tibet in the tenth to eleventh centuries; 
Anne-Marie Blondeau's analysis of Padma- 
sambhava's biographies aocording to various 
Tibetan traditions; M. Kapstein’s exposition 
of the little known Shangs-pa b Ka'-brgyud-pa ; 
and possibly R. Prata’s short paper on the 
bibliographical study of the y discoverers 
of ancient hidden texts (gT'er-ston). There are 
several other good papers on Tibetan religion. 
but they are often lacking in originahty since 
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the materials used are already available іп 
Western publications. 

The contributions on various ts of 
Tibetan philosophy are of high ty but 
inevitably rather condensed and hence difficult 
to follow. In this area, a good and systematio 
piece of work 18 P. Williams’s discussion of 
Taong-kha-pa's understanding of relative and 
absolute truths. Several papers take a some- 
what exegetical approach and although they 
may not be easy to read, they include substan- 
tial new information. M. Broido's paper on 
the term dngos-po's gnas-lugs as em аа by 
Padma dKar-po, H. Eimer's research on the 
second А-Куа, and H. Uehach’s on the term 
dpon are perhape the best, although rather 
uninspiring. 

The papers on various aspeots of Tibetan 
history are the most interesting of the 
volume and cover a variety of detailed studies, 

anging from the early period to the last da » 
of independent Tibet. They include H. 
n'a fine description of the Rva-syreng 
conspiracy of 1947; D. Beckwith’s account of 
the Tibetan Empire in the West from the 
seventh to ninth centuries ; J. Kolmas’s rather 
per motivated paper on the MoMahon 
ine; L. Petech's discussion of the Mongol 
census in Tibet in the thirteenth century ; and 
0. Uray's presentation of the administrative 
unita of the Tibetan Empire in the seventh to 
ninth centuries. 

In the field of Tibetan lingnistics, muoh 
excellent work has already been done by 
R. K. Sprigg and the late Walter Simon. The 
contributions in this volume represent a new 
Dee ER of um but since significant 

on the various Tibetan 
eee e tim vd these papers are still rather 
inconclusive. 

Tibetan musio, a relatively unexplored field 
until recent years, is represented by two 
excellent contributions: а paper оп the 
musical notation of the hymn rT'sa-brgyud-ma 
in the dGe-lugs-pa tradition, by Mireille Helffer, 
and ope on the method of playing the drums 
and cymbals among the Ва-акуав, by В. Canzio. 
Other interesting contributions on specific 
topice include Elizabeth E. Finokh's survey of 
the theory and practice of Tibetan medicine, 
N. Rhodes's outline of the history and dovelop- 
ment of currency in Tibet, Heather Karmay's 
description of the life of a Tibetan artist, and 


the only contribution on Bon posed 
P. Kvaerne, in which һо gives the prelimi 
resulta of his study of chapter vi of the 
gZer-mig, a two-volume biography of gShen- 
rab, the founder of Bonpo religion. Tibetan 
astrology, an area in which very little work 
has so far been done, is completely un- 
represented. 

Because of the closely interrelated nature of 
all aspects of Tibetan civilization no one of 
these can be studied satisfactorily without a 
sufficient knowledge of the others. Perhaps 
this applies most of all to anthropological 
resoar a relatively young academio disorpline 
which was шашу developed in studies of non- 
literate peoples. But a&noe the Tibetans 

an enormously rich literary heritage, 
rather different methods of approach are 
required with far more time spent on acquaint- 
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ing oneself with the work of other scholars in 
the Tibetan field, notably perhaps m religion, 
which has pervaded all Sota of Tibetan Ife. 
Of the -dozen oontri ions by anthro- 
pologista, those which commend themselves 
from this pont of view are a paper by N. Allen 
on diferent approaches to the study of myths 
and legends among Tibetan-speaking peoples ; 
A. Macdonald’s paper on creative dismember- 
ment among the Tamang and Sherpa of Nepal, 
and C. Corlin’s on the symbolism of the house 
in rGyal-thang. Two good routinely anthro- 
pological works are B. Aris’s paper on Pha- 
dam-pa Sangs-rgyas and G. Clarke's on the 
lama in Helambu. M. Novak’s pre- 
sentation of change and differentiation in sex 
roles in Tibet is altogether a rather puzzling 
contribution. 

Assessing the state of Tibetan studies on the 
basis of the Oxford seminar, one oan say that 
not only have the areas and subjects of research 
become more diversified, but an in 
number of scholars are entering a fleld whic 
was once the preserve of an isolated few. They 
шеіпде а number of Tibetans, now taking an 
active part in the study of their own culture 
and publishing their resulta in Western 
languages. Ironically, a stimulus for this 
expansion came with Tibet’s loss of ir- 
dependence when & number of international 
organizations not only extended help to the 
refugees but donated funds for their education 
and the promotion of Tibetan studies in the 
West. e exodus of many learned Tibetans 
has also resulted in the large-scale publication 
of Tibetan books abroad, eorally in India, 
thus making available to scholars the world 
over vast quantities of Tibetan works pre- 
viously unknown outside Tibet. All these have 
prei an added impetus to our research work. 

t is only regrettable that despite this increase 
in serious studies, some popular writers and 
entertainers continue to present Tibet ав a 
land of magio and mystery (even under ite 
present Chinese Communist administration) 
and gonira knowledge of Tibet seems to remain 
much affeoted by such presentations. 

TADEUSZ SKORUPSET 


Ш“ L. Ірима (ed): Leyden studies $n 

: papers presented ай the con- 
ference held in NE diea of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Sinological Institute 
of Leyden University, December 8-12, 
1980. (Sinica Leidensia, Vol. xv.) ix, 
234 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1981. 
Guilders 96. 


The University of Leyden may be proud of 
the reputation of ite Sinological itute 
amongst the leadmg European centres of 
Chinese studies. At no time since ita founda- 
tion in 1930 has it lacked & scholar of inter- 
national eminence, and in Professors Duyven- 
dak, Hulsewé and Zurcher it can boast ап 
outstanding tradition of academic excellence 
In order to mark ite fiftieth anniversary in 
1980 ıt held a conference at which past and 
present graduates and members of staff 
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resented papers, some of which are repro- 
Faced in this volume and thereby constitute a 
kind of Festschrift for the Institute. In the 
nature of Festachriften they vary considerabl; 
m subjeot matter, length and scholarly useful 
ness. Fourteen ın number, they range in 
chronological sequence from Professor Hul- 
sewé’s дешрноп of the laws of pre-imperial 
Ch'in to Dr. E. B. Vermeer’s analysis of popu- 
lation and agriculture in the Ch'in heartland, 
Kuanchung, between 1935 and 1980. Any 
review of such a mixture of historical, linguis- 
tio, sociological and philosophical papers is 
bound to be both uneven and subjestive, but it 
is immediately apparent that what one might 
respectfully call the ‘ old guard’ of Hulsewé, 
Zurcher, ldema and Kramers still has that 
distinctive depth and thoroughness in research 
for which Leyden is famous. 

The bamboo ips unearthed in Hu 
Province in 1975 provide the first details of the 
criminal and administrative statutes of Ch'in, 
and show how its systems of detection and 
punishment were apphed. Not only do they 
prove the state to have had а longer and more 
sophisticated legal civilization than it has been 
eredited with, but they also suggest that the 
Legalist reputation for excessive and thought- 
less cruelty may have been exaggerated. 
Harsh rt certemly was, but not totally un- 
sympathetic (redemption, IN аһы, for example 
seems to have béen frequently practised), and 
not so very different from early Han law. 
Furthermore, Dr. Meijer's paper consists of a 
fascinating and detailed investigation into the 
law and punishments associated with parental 
suicide in the Ch‘ing dynasty, revealing an un- 
pleasant and bigoted picture and the continua- 
tion of social privilege under the law during a 
dynasty which generally enjoys & less un- 
favourable reputation than the Ch'in. It is 
evidenoe of a complex of hbal piety, and 
gives more than & hint of the sort of vacuum in 
social philosophy that would be created by the 
collapse of Confucianism. 

Robert Kramers (‘ Confucian apologetics in 
modern times ') draws attention to the manı- 
festo published in 1958 by five scholars in 
Hong Kong, in which they affirm the con- 
tinuing existence of traditional Chinese culture 
as an objective expression of spiritual feelings. 
This is not so much a belated contribution to 
the May Fourth debate over Eastern and 
Western values, as а deeper and more іп- 
formed statement of Chmese intellectual and 
moral spirituality in comparison with both the 
religious strengths and weaknesses of the West. 
In attempting to define a distinctive Chinese 
faith, based on the experiences and feelings of 
neo-Confucianism (and including, incidentally, 
the more positive aspects of filial piety), they 
anticipate the studies of Western scholars such 
as William Johnston into common features of 
oriental and occidental mysticism. 

Professor Zürcher deals in his accustomed 
meticulous way with spiritual matters of a very 
different kind. It is well known that religious 
Taoism was frequently indistinguishable from 
popular Buddhism at the local level. In 
atudying the combination of eachatology and 
messianism to be found in the story of the 
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Bodhisattva Tuegang Tongzi in the fifth and 
sixth centuries, Zurcher illustrates the com- 
plexity of this confusion and reveals the strange 
mixture of fears and hopes that drove peop 
from time to time to participate in mullenarian 
uprisings. In 516 A.D. one supposed incarna- 
tion of the Bodhisattva, an eight-year-old boy, 
was punished by exile of the possible 
death penalty, an illustration again of a lack of 
humanitarian sentiment within the limited 
flexibility available under some sections of the 
impenal law code. 

Dr Idema’s paper concerns an omen of a 
political rather than a religious nature, the 
capture of the mythical creature fsou-yu 
БИ ДЖ as recorded in a tsa-chu by the Ming 
author Chu Yu-tun. There is hardly any plot 
as such to the play, its purpose bemg un- 
ashamedly to eulogize the Yung Lo Emperor. 
The result is more t than drama, 
designed to impress and entertain rather than 
to provoke, and quite distinct from other con- 
temporary theatrical works. Chu Yu-tun was 
an important playwright, and 1f Idema fails to 
offer a definite identification of the mythical 
beast, he does shed interesting light on the 
early Ming stage where it made its presence 
felt. 

ЖЕГІН PRATT 


PRISOILLA CHING CHUNG : Palace women 
in the Northern Sung 960-1126. (Mono- 
graphies du T'oung Pao, Vol. xr.) 
ix, 129 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1981. Guilders 56. 


Scholars have rarely accorded much atten- 
tion to the status and role of women in tradi- 
tional China. The paucity of sources has limi- 
ted students of the subject who have frequently 
accepted the traditional stereotypes conveyed 
in the Confucian writings. The ideal behaviour 
specified іп these Confucian texts has often 
been orted as the norm for Chinese women 
who are frequently portrayed in their roles as 
‘ obedient daughter, faithful wife, and saorific- 
ing mother’ (p. 60). Yet these stereotypes 
cannot account for the many notable women 
who influenced the course of Chinese history. 
In the past decade or so, a number of books and 
articles have begun to explore the status and 
contributions of women and to challenge the 
traditional view. 

Priscilla Chung contributes to this revised 
view in her study of women in the 
Northern Sung (960-1126) dynasty. Using the 
sources available, she is limited to an investiga- 
ton of the women who either married into or 
found employment at court. Since women 
outside the court are hardly mentioned in the 
records of the time, Mrs. Chung of necessity 
focuses on the élite. She argues convincingly 
that the palace women had considerable 
influence and power. Neither the empresses 
nor the female attendants at court were cir- 
cumsoribed by the Confucian attitudes and 
practices of Sung times. In faot, they occa- 
sionally wielded extraordinary political power, 
had substantial personal fortunes, and attained 
high positions. 
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Mrs. Chung marshals an impressive array of 
evidence to support her contention that the 
Sung palace women were influential She 
shows that female regente ruled for about 
twenty-five of the one hundred and sixty-six 

ears of the dynasty. One, the Supreme 
press Dowager Kao, was able to undo the 
reforms initiated by Wang An-shih, one of the 
most prominent figures in Chinese history. 
Palace women often managed to promote the 
careers of ther relatives, ently manoeuv- 
ring to have them appointed to official posi- 
tions. By virtue of their titles, the palace 
women elevated the status of {һө families. 
Their lower class relatives could aspire even to 
intermarriage with the gentry. In short, ap- 
pointment as a palace woman offered access to 
wealth, advancement, and power. 

Having delmeated the opportunities enjoyed 
by palace women, Mrs. Chung then describes 
how they were recruited and organized. Few 
of the women derived from families of 
scholarly background. A surprisingly large 
number were drawn from military families. 
Scholarly families had other means of advance- 
ment, but the selection of a woman from a 
military family might open numerous avenues 
for success for her relatives. Once the women 
were recruited, they joined an о ization 
with ranks and privileges aimilar to those in the 
Chinese civil service. Everyone, from the 
emperors’ consorts to the Director 1n charge of 
chariots, umbrellas, and fans had a grade 
denoting their status in the hierarchy. The 
higher the grade, the more power they wielded 
and the more options they oould exercise. The 
higher-ranked palace women were even per- 
mitted to learn to read and write, skills that were 
invaluable for any attempt to gain more power. 

Mrs. Chung Dre А demonstrates the 
significant roles played by palace women, but 
her book does not make for easy reading. It 
often consists amply of liste (e.g. а listing of 
the empresses and dowagers, highlightang the 
influential ones; а listing of palace women 
who were promoted through imperial favour; 
& listing of women who advanced through 
bearing children). This kind of cataloguing 18. 
to a certam extent, unavoidable. Mrs. Chung 
has, after all, to substantiate her thesis, but 15 
does make for tedious . She also cites 
some rather outdated secondary works (Gilea's 
A Chinese biographical dictionary, for example) 

of more recent and frequently more 
accurate studies and seems not to know of some 
other recent books on Chinese women in tradi- 
tional times. But these flaws are minor in com- 
ison to the evidence she has provided on a 
Tittle studied but important subject. 
MORRIS ROSSABI 


Міонкі. Воумтќ (ed.): Nouvelles contri- 
butions aux études de Touen-houang. 
(Centre de Recherches d'Histoire et de 
Philologie de la IVe Section de l’École 
Pratique des Hautes Études, П 
Hautes Études Orientales, 17.) xii, 
329 pp., 44 plates. Geneva: Librairie 
Droz, 1981. 
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This volume continues the work of Coniribu- 
tions aux dudes sur Touen-houang, reviewed in 
BSOAS, xxiv, 1, 1981. Once again, 14 contn- 
butors, of a variety of nationalities, moluding 
eight whose names appeared in the earler 
volume, present the resulta of research into 
various aspects of the Tun-h manuscripts. 
As before, the foous of each study is generally 
fairly narrow, though the mtroductory essay 
by L. I. Chuguevskr provides в welcome 
сброд in that it surveys the history of 
Tun-huang from the eighth to the tenth cen- 
turies. Otherwise the bulk of articles concern 
Buddhism (P. Dzo Ching-chuan, 
H. Vetch, Hou -ang, M. Soymió) or 

pular belief (J.-P. Drége, C. Morgan, D. 

iasberg). Wu Chi-yu contributes biographies 


of the posts of the Chu-ying ch Ek 3E tE; 
James Hamilton (with the co-operation of 
Nicholas Sims-Willams—almost the only con- 
tem British scholar whose name appears 
in the volume) writes оп a Sogdian transcri 
tion of Chinese numerals; Yoshiro 
provides another Tibetological study. Finally 
в correc;ed version of the bibliography to 
Paul Demiéville’s essay in the earher volume is 
appended, in accordance with the need already 
noted in the BSOAS review oited above; this 
work was the responsibility of G. Mala and 
Kimura Ryütoku. 

The standard of research throughout remains 
high; a fitting tribute to Paul Demiéville, to 
whose memory it 18 dedicated. Jt 18 of course 
possible to suggest a few minor improvements 
here and there. For example the second study 
(by Magnin) consists for the most part of & 
translation and most scrupulous critical edition 
of the text best known as the Heu Ku-chin 


Fo-tao lun-heng Ж-Қ < (b ¥ Rx Ж. 
but the latter portion of the work could have 
been made yet more comprehensive through 
reference to the readings in the eighty-fourth 
fascicle of the I-ch'ieh ching yins — 4g] 88 
Ж 3% of Hulin XX Hk, which would seem 
to indicate a version of the text rather differens 
from anything considered in Magnin's collation. 
For sake of completeness, too, the summary of 
part of the text contained m the Z4-ta4 fa-pao 


chi FR RK Ye Ж Ро might also have been 
used. The third study (by Dzo) could have 
been more oareful in quoting secondary litera- 
ture on the tale of the Egyptian thief related 
by Herodotus and ita Buddhist versions in 
China on p. 136 ‘japanese’ should read 
‘ Japanese’; ‘Ninamoto’ should be ‘ Mina- 
moto’; ‘Jakata’ should be ‘ Jataka ', twice. 
But perhaps these lapses should not be laid at 
the door of the author of the piece: printing 
errors occur occasionally throughout the 
volume. 

Such errors, however, are comparatively few 
when compared with the complexity of the 
text. Though in this volume there are no 
longer contributions written in Chinese, 
extremely generous quantities of characters 
may be found everywhere. Quite apart from 
the 44 plates reproducing the manuscripts, we 
find complete editions of Tun-huang docu- 
menta in the work of Magnin (pp. 98-127: 11 
MSS, plus other texte), Vetch (pp. 140-42: 
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P.2680 and Р.3570), Hou (pp. 152-61: after all simply a tablature; where ‘ inaudible 
P.3432) and Eliasberg (p. 269: Р.4976), in sound’ on the zither ch'in is in fact audible— 


each case accompanied by a full Franch trans- 
lation. The appearance of collections such as 
this one and the more recent (1982) Peking 
University volume Tun-huang T'u-lu-fan wen- 
heien yen-chiu lun-wen chi By а nl Ж AE 
X HK ДЕ SE da X Ж, and also of series 
such as the Kéza Топко $% ДЕ By JE now 
being published in Tokyo, only serve to under- 
line the richness of the collection now lying in 
the Britash Lib ткы untouched by 
current British е Let us hope, 
though. that Dr. Redon Қ whitfleld’s m 
ficent three-volume series on the Stein Collec- 
tion, The art of Central Asa, which will soon 
furnish a complete guide to Tun-huang art 
treasures in the British Museum, will stimulate 
farther work on the manuscripts also. 
T. H. BARRETT 


KENNETH J. De Wosxin : À song for one 
or two: musto and the concept of art in 
early China. (Michigan Papers in 
Chinese Studies, No. 42.) [xi], 202 pp. 
Ann Arbor: Center for Chinese Stu 
dies, University of Michigan, 1982. 96. 


A song for one or two is a book on the philo- 
sophical discussion of ‘ Мото’ in earl быша 
(until the fifth rie d A.D.) con where 
appropriate, with platonio ideas on music. 
Surprising, however, is the absence of reference 
to existing secon material on the latter, an 
already well-studied subject, and also to the 
writings on music of later classical and late 
Roman philosophers. In his book, Dr. 
DeWoskin convincingly argues the impor- 
tant role of aural perception in China, a per- 
ception analogous in its importance to that of 
vision in Western tradition. Interrelationships 
between musio, sound, and Chinese philosophi- 

in in (linked through the idea of ch's—a 
explained, and then fortunately left 
untranslated) are shown in great detail on a 
carefully selected body of quotations from 
Chinese sources, given mamly in well-known 
translations by Western scholars but meti- 
culously adjusted to the author's own termino- 
logy, and always with reference to the original 
Chinese text in & standard edition. The same 
praiseworthy accuracy and command of 
textual materiel is evident in the author's 
demonstration of continuity and change in attı- 
tude towards musio in the period examined 
most thoroughly, namely, from the classical 
time until the end of the Six Dynasties. 

This reviewer wondered, however, how much 
musioological thoroughness was applied to the 
middle part of the book. As soon as music as a 
performable and performed art is discussed, 
using Ming and Ch'ing sources for the zither 
ch'in as а point of eparture, accuracy, во 
admirable in other sections, becomes rather 
doubtful: there are instances where a two-line 
standard definition and the use of the terminus 
technious would have saved the author and 
reader & long-winded, and m parts even con- 
fusing, description of a phenomenon that is 


albeit only to the performer, for whom this 
type of music is ultimately written (and not for 
a Western-style concert audience); and where 
plucked and bowed stringed instruments are 
introduced into this ent of ‘ inaudible 
sound ’, but for a period at which bowed instru- 
ments did not yet exist anywhere in the world. 
Against the author's assumption that ‘ in- 
audible sound’ is unknown in Western music 
it has to be said that a pianissimo towards and 
including complete inaudibility 18 а well. 
known technique on bowed instrumenta in 
Western music. 

The moment DeWoskin leaves the pre- 
carious fleld of musicology and musicianship, 
and argues ch‘in-lore for a time at which no 
musical notation existed in Chine (before the 
end of the sixth century A.D.), the reviewer's 
admiration returns for а well concentrated 
presentetion of the diverse philosophioal, 
mythological, and peychological ideas on 
music for а most interesting period in the 
development of concepts and ideologu 

Praise is also due to an ie 
publisher for the inclusion of footnotes at the 
ottom of the page, and for insertion of 
Chinese characters in the text. This reviewer is 
certainly loolang forward to DeWoskin's next 
publication. 
REMBRANDT F. WOLPERT 


WILLIAM О. HBNNESSEY (tr): Pro- 
claiming harmony. E ELE Papers 
in Chinese Btudies, No. 41.) xiv, 
180pp. Ann Arbor: Center for 
Chinese Studies, University of Michi- 
gan, 1981. $6. 

Best known in the history of Chinese flotion 
for containing a core episode of the Shuihu 
story, the late Song or Yuan narrative Xuanhe 
yisht makes an overdue appearance in the 
translation Proclaiming harmony. The original 
is of a curious mixture of classical and vernacu- 
lar passages, and this the translator has st- 
tempted to present with a fair degree of 
success. The accuracy of the tranalation, 
however, leaves much to be desired. Important 
Pee SEA BL E: p. 7, 

29; p. 18, L 27; p. 31, L 12, etc.) and at a 
conservative count, there are at least a hundred 
errors in translation. These molude mis- 
readings of names, e, poolis lines, dialogue, offi- 
cial documents, narrative. In view of 
restrictions in space, I will only give a few 
examples from each category, with page 
references to some of the remainder. 

of names include Xian for 

Xuan (GF р. 8, L 38); shi for zhi (xx p. 39, 

1. 6); Lu for Ke or Que (4& p. 41, 1. 37); 

ai for ye (BÀ p. 58, L 29); Лап for Qian 


(+ p. 54, L 27); and Ling for Cen C& p. 54, 
1. 27). Others include, e.g., p. 4, 1. 16, 1. 17; 
p. 81,1. 33; p. 119, L 27, eto. 

Misrondings of poetio lines include the 
following : 
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bu zhi ji ru gong qian jing, you ті ting chus yu 
shu hua 
Translated as : 

š «школ, he entered the courtyard 


Alone, he heard the strains of "Jade Tree 
Bloasoms ". (p. 6,1. 7,1. 8) 
Suggestion : 
e did not know that he was about to enter 
the courtyard well, 
He was still listenmg to the strains of “ Jade 
Tree Blossoms ”.’ 


уа yi qiu zian mu wu huang 
Translated 88: 
‘ With honeyed words he sought immortals 

and venerated gods of war. (p. 86, 1. 1, 
L 2) 

S ion: 

ith refined intent, he 

and admired the Martial 
Wudi]' 


yi zhao chong jiang hng 
"Translated ав: 


* The morning he obeys & general's orders ' 


(p. 65, 1. 25) 
Suggestion : 
“Тһе day he becomes a general ° 


it shan tan s tou yan ге 


t immortals 
mperor [Han 


у chemise, made of stiff felt, ін without 
b (p. 110. 1. 12) 
Su ion : 
y tattered rags and sandalwood castanete, 
devoid of hue.' 


shi qu fang zhi hus jia gong 
Translated as 


* Not until it had already peeves did they 
know enough to regro 
attack.’ (p. 120, LE. 17, L 18) 

Suggestion : 

* Not until the event was over did they know 
enough to regret their joint attack [of the 
Liao forces]. 

ke wu Йа qi qi fei yan 
Translated. М 

‘The rising mist bodes nothing good, for 

sure!’ (p. 128, 1. 21) 
Suggestion : 

* Та there no auspicious air that will lift the 

smouldering fires of conflict 1’ 


Other misreadings include, e.g., p. 5, L 23; 
р. 8,1 1, 1. 2; p. 25, 1. 17, L 18; р. 48, lines 
14-17, ete. 

Misreadings of dialogue inelude the fol- 
lowing : 
dang wei ban yi shi, gu ji gui 

Translated as: ' Stick around for a while and 
ГИ do you a favor.’ (p. 33, 1. 28) 

Suggestion: ‘I will do you a favour. For 
the time being hasten back.’ 


qi you lang she tian zi tuo kong fo 
Translated as: ‘ Do you think that I, Son of 
Heaven, could be untrustworthy, like a loose 
tongue in a hollow Buddha 2” p. 68, L 7, L 8) 
Suggestion: * Can there be a боп of Heaven 
who speaks with a loose tongue, or a Buddha 
who tells lies ? ° 


ey were under, 
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Zan shou ming zuan fu, fes shou tu chen ye. Da 
shuai ruo уч ci qi ze, ze chao ting zhi shuat yu he 
wes zai. 

Translated ав: “Му orders were to pacify 
this regicn—not to defend some local offici 
If you choose to relinquish your position, what 


can the court do about it?’ (p. 104, lines 
25-27) 
Suggestion : ‘My orders were to pacify this 


, not to defend it. If you choose to 
quish your responsibility, then to what 
àd. the court appoint you ? ' 

Mian zhi. mian zhi. 
Translated as: 
(p. 133, 1. 14) 

Suggestion : 
Yi dan huo qi, wu hui he ji. 

as: ‘Some day I may do some- 

thing we shall regret,’ (p. 144, L 32) 

Suggesaon: ‘ The day trouble erupts, 1t will 
be too late for me to be sorry.’ 
Ci shus dun qing jing. 

Translated as: ' This water is still undefiled.' 


‘Stay away if you can.’ 
‘ Take courage.’ 


(p. 152, L 35) 
Ma urs 


шш рше [again] 3 
include, e.g, p. 


24, 
1. 6-8; p. 42, 1. 7-8; р. 44, П. 24-26; р. 49, 
IL 7-9; p. 58, IL 26-27; p. 59, 1. 23; p. 86, 
1.84; p. 113, IL 1-4, eto. 


i of documents include : 
Zhu fu skang shou ging chou er ken cong, thi ті 
qian ys wan liu er bu 

Translated as: ‘ They offered wishes for long 
life for the emperor and his consort. They 
asked for favors, following you around. The 
zona? tugged at your robes to keep you 
from leaving.’ (p. 45, IL 17-19) 

Suggestion : When the mistress of the 
house toasted your long life and begged for a 
reward, you were willing to comply. When the 
youngsters tugged at your robes to keep you 
from leaving, you did not refuse.’ 

E il yi sa phi soas, тоу Шел Аан ahi 

Translated as: ' Every time he thought of 
leaving Lis bed, did he let others sleep?’ 
(р. 74, 1. 40) 

Suggestion: ' Every time he thought [of the 

] " Next to one's bed, oan one allow 
others to snore ?  " 
Jin ye jian ruo gong mei, 

Translated as: ‘In more recent times, a 
coalition of weaker forces could have overcome 
the stronger.’ (p. 96, L 20) 

Suggestion: “In the 


annexin, g the weak 
fuddled, 


Jin ri zhi ай, jiu jiang shei zh. 
Translated as: ‘Who can now undo the 
damage he has done ? ° (p. 107,1. 34) 
Suggestion: ‘As for the present state of 
affairs, who is to bear the responsibility ? ' 


Other inolude p. 10, IL 25-26; 
p. 42, L 32; p. 102, L 5; р. 105, IL 15-16; 
р. 171, IL 86, 40, 41, 44, 45, 48 


Finally, musreadings of the 
include: 


‘This water will immediately 


$ situation, by 
tacking the be- 


narrative 
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Ren chu zai qi zhong zhe, zhe jie jue nie, shang 
ren shen zhong. 
Translated ав: ‘ Farm animals which came 


in contact with the mist all became rabid and 
harmed their owners.’ (р. 21, ll. 10-12) 
Suggestion: ‘It would inevitably bite 
eople or animals who were in the must, and it 
Кас quite a number of people.’ 


Wen zuan wang miao 


Translated as: ‘temple of Emperor Ying- 
zong ' (p. 28,1. 5) 
Suggestion : ' temple of Confucius ' 
mang yua 
Translated as: * Inoense rings ' (p. 43, 1. 19) 
Suggestion: ‘ Lemons’ 


Shi i Pang La jia уон gi ушал. 
* At that time Fang La was 


living in in Qiyuan,’ (p. 48, 1. 5) 
Suggestion: ‘ At that time Fang La’s family 
owned a plantation of lacquer trees.’ 


Page 79, line б. Confucius should be Mencius. 
wu бақан ba 


(р. 86, Te LES 
Suggestion : 


wd ‘a mist eight stories tall' 
“а mist spread in all direc- 


‘some gems and pearls 


Suggestion: ' prayer beads made from the 
seven precious materials ' 
zhong gui ren 
Translated as: 
class ' (p. Ав, L 83) 
‘a eunuch ’ 


yi shao you сі jiu bo za wang yi. 

Translated as : ' he had the prospeot of more 
wine and finer clothes.” (p. 159, 1. 83) 

Buggestion: ‘he had few prospects of gifts 
of wine and silk.’ 

Other mi ings include, e.g. p. 6, 1. 23; 
р. 16,1. 24; p. 21, IL 45; p. 21,1. 20; p. 22, 
Jl. 18-19; р. 22, 1. 30; p. 26, 1. 14, eto. 

In summary, this translation needs an 
overall revision. More annotation would also 
be desirable. 


“а Chinese of the noble 


ANDREW LO 


Douanas LANOASHIRE (ed. and tr.): 
Chinese essays on religion and faih. 
(Asian Library Series, No. 26.) xi, 
293 pp. Вап Francisco: Chinese 
Materials Center, 1981. $20.50. 


Little is published in the West about the 
existential soul-searchings of twentieth-century 
China. Too often it is assumed that all has 
been doctrinal allegiance and strife for the 
practicalities of power. It must be hoped that 
these latter have profound questionings behind 
them, and this collection of translations of 
16 twentieth-century articles from the Chinese 
confirm that such has sometimes been the case. 
The authors of the articles include some who 
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have figured gigantically in the intellectual 
foment and history of China this century, 
notably Ts‘ai Vian; ‘ei, Hu Shih and Ch'en 
Tu-hsiu, making it all the more surprising that 
here in most oases 18 the first time that theso 
vital views of such men have been made ауай- 
able to the non-sinological Westerner. 

The selection of articles is broad and 
balanced. Some were written іп response to 
others here translated, as part of momentous 
written debates, and their inclusion adds the 
further excitement of direct combat, the thrust 
and parry of opposing and fervently held view- 

ointa, to the book. There is advocacy of 
annie Confucianiam, Buddhism and 
atheism, 3 attempts to refute these beliefs. 
There are also recommendations of less com- 
тошу promoted. attitudes to life. 

Tsai Yuan-p'ei urges *aeathetics as а 
substitute for ion ', in the manner perhaps 
of Keata’s ‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty’, 
but with more detailed elucidations of the 
beneficial effects of such a creed on human 
behaviour. He sees value in both y and 
humour, in the literary beauty that they 
afford the mind. His respect for humour, so 
often в shallowly underrated commodity, 
follows & strong tradition going back 
at least as far as pronouncements by Confucius 
and Ssu-ma Ch'ien, but states the case with 
fresh boldness and succinotness. He concludes : 

* All that which to great tragedy 

and elegant humour is sufficient to destroy 

man’s and to do away with his pre- 
occupation with advantages and disad- 
vantages, gains and losses. It nurtures the 
intelligence, causing it to Bias RN to tha 

greater heights, and is com 
His cas to see tho belief ta, оа 
aesthetica as a means of quietening and ra- 
tionalizing human emotions, as opposed to the 
religions, which ‘ all serve to inflame the emo- 
tions ”. ing in words that sometimes echo 
age-old Buddhist and Taoist attitudes, he 

declares : 

* The reason why pure aesthetics can refine 
man's emotions is because it causes man to 
the highest and purest of habits, and 

Brings about B ual diminution of those 
prejudioes which distinguish the self from 
others and which seek to benefit the self at 
the expense of others. If beauty 1s regarded 
as universal absolutely no view of the 
difference between oneself and others can 
intrude into it." 

Hu Shih takes ' immortality ” as his religion. 
His is a subtle and рас definition of 
immortality, which sees every individual as a 


pebble rippling the pool of postenty in- 


calculably : 
“То sum up, this theory of immortality 
asserta that the merits and sins, words and 


actions (whether great or small, good or bad) 
of every individual leave behind them & 
certain influence in the ''great self", and 
every one of them is eternally immortal 
along with the eternally imperishable 
“ great ве. Li 
Hu is at pains to distinguish this concept from 
the more élitist and exclusive Confucian con- 
cepts of an immortality that is embodied in 
posterity : 
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* Society is an organism ; and if the heroes 
and great men achieve immortality, so also 
do the carners of water, the cooks, and even 
those who sorub your baok in the bathhouses 
and those who daily carry off the night-soil 
from your homes.” 

Without detailing how such a notion of immor- 
tality is to be spread and inculeated, he ably 
argues the heavy moral responsibility that 
. of it would imply, and ali in all 

поез an in variation on the tradi- 
ional orthodox ideas of immortality. 

Ts‘ai Yuan-p‘ei and Hu Shih are also in- 
volved in one of the most thought-provoking 
sections of this book, & co miparative study of 
Buddhism and science, which takes up some 
one quarter of the book's translation space. 
In this section, the defence and promotion of 
Buddhism is conducted by Wang Chi-t‘ung, в 
graduāto in electrical engineering of some 

itish university, later & chief eer, and 
also a manager of a steel factory. Ha defence, 
together with the o views of Hu and 
others, was probably pu lished during the 
twenties. Тв‘ Yüan-p'ei'a words show a fairly 
open attitude, while Hu Shih's and those of a 
certain Kuan I-tzu are head-on onslaughts 
Buddhism and championing science. 

ang’s special knowledge of science and 
mathematics adds edge to the exchanges, and 
Kuan’s unpatient bludgeoning is a good con- 
trast to Hu’s more tightly rationalistic ap- 

roach. 

A 1927 article by the Abbot T'ai-hsu is also 
of prime interest. He was a major propagator 

uddhism, and here he defines his notion of 

Buddhism as an atheistic religion. This is a 
view held by others, Trevor Ling for instance, 

but coming as it does in this case from a central 
figure of Buddhist missionizing has an unusual 
impact, underli the distinctive qualities of 
some facets of Bu religion. 

The introduction by the translator is [пой 
and informative, provi a striking summary 
of the course of religion in n this свшшгу пр 
to: tas: М day. Coupled with the hg 

of translation—of often very complex 
texts—this makes a book that one will not 
hesitate to recommend to students and scholars 
alike. Page headings are occasionally confus- 
ing, but the p &nd format are further con- 
duoive to ease of reading. 


W. DOLBY 


J. G. Cooumy, Jr.: T. F. Wade in 
China: pioneer in global diplomacy, 
1842-1882. (Monographies du T'oung 
Pao, Vol. xt) [vi] 160 pp. Leiden: 
Е. J. Brill, 1981. Guilders 52. 

ROBERT L. IRIOK : Ching policy towards 
the coole trade, 1847-1878. (Asian 
Library Series, No. 18.) xviii, 452 pp., 
D plates. Taipei: Chinese Materials 
Center, 1982. $29.75. 


Both of these books claim to draw attention 
for the first time to important aspects of the 
most momentous theme of modern East Asian 
history, the struggle for diplomatic under- 
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standing and accommodation between Chima 
and the West. Mr. Cooley writes about a 
leadmg actor ш the drama whose career has 
been surprisingly neglected by historians, and 
whose reputation for yg and ‘ con- 
tempt for the Chinese ° uote Iriok) is, in 
his eyes, not entirely Le ed. Dr. Irick's 
purpose is to show how the treatment of 

bourers from the southern Chmese coastal 
regions became а national issue from which 
China's international position was eventually 
to benefit, however marginally. The two 
authors cover precisely the same period and 
naturally refer to many of the same characters 
and events m Ив history—two windows onto a 
single stage, though one might be forgiven for 
fai to see through them the same scenario, 
80 rent are their points of emphasis and 
interpretation. 

Coolsy’s story за а fairly orthodox one. He 
concentrates on some of the well-known and 
important oooasionB of Bino-Western contaot 

ute daring the period, drawing his 
terial from nib er limited and predomi- 
nantly Western sources. As a biography of 
Thomas Wade the book is thin and disap- 
рош Almost Нв only main point, hai. 
mered home consistently and quite convin- 
cingly, is that Wade's defence of the oo- 
operatrre policy against continued opposition 
from his compatriots singles him out among his 
contemporaries for his sympathetic under- 
standing of China and ite problems. Wade, 
says Ccoley, was exceptional in his emphasis 
on the need for intercultural understanding, 
for give and take 1n international diplomaoy, 
for Western education about China and for 
China's need to remould ite view of the world 
through the assumption by central government 
of greater responsibility for foreign polioy 
making. His ambition was ‘to be the key 
Western adviser at the Yamen, directmg 
Chinese кыеп. into the world family of 
nations ' at being во, one might wonder 
about his relations with, for example, Robert 
Hart, but the Inspeotor General receives only 
passing mention from Cooley and mught 
justifiably feel aggrieved at the minor role 
ascribed to him in the drama. Still more sur- 
prising, in an examination of Wade's approach 
to global diplomaoy, is the absence of any 
mention of his significant contribution to 
China’s negotiations with Belgium, Spain and 
Peru, of his attitude towards the ooolie trade 
(one whieh actually supports Cooley’s assertion 
of his sympathy for China), or of any comment 
on the patêk of Kuo Sung-tao’s mission in 
1876. Instead of China’s stumbling stope 
towards overseas representation and % 
protection of its subjects abroad, Cooley 
chooses to emphasize the difficulty of obtaining 
па] audiences for Western diplomata in 
ing, his reason being that the settlement of 
this issne іп 1873 was based on Wade's reoogni- 
tion of what he calls China's ° ent with 
form instead of substance”, It does indeed 
show that the British Minister had learned 
something of enduring significance about 
negotiatirg with the Chinese, even though the 
Chefoo Ccnvention, ‘ the high pomt of Wade's 
career °, was concluded by в none too subtle 
combination of cajolery and threat as well as 
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some concessions aimed at saving face for 
China. The importance of Irick’s book, 
however, 1s to show that at the very same time, 
i.e. during the 18708, China itself was beginning 
to recognize the need for substance as well as 
form at the negotiating table. 

Inck’s work is a detailed and thoroughly 
researched study of a trade which was no leas 
mhuman than that in African slaves abolished 
in the early part of the century. Before the 
ending of the coolie trade in 1873, ships of 
Britain and America had carried a pro- 
portion of the half-million or more ese 
labourers who were transported in virtual 
slavery from the south China ports, together 
with Macao and Hong Kong, to the West 
Indies and South America. It 18 not a compre- 
hensive study of the trade, it says no for 
example about the social background which 
tolerated the kidnapping of large numbers of 
able-bodied men for all too long, but as ita title 
indicates, it examines the reaction of local and 
central authorities to it and to the foreigners 
responsible for it, and it therefore turns out to 
be, like Cooley’s book, a study of diplomatic 
intercourse between  Ch'ing offimals and 
Western representatives in China. It shows the 
Chinese gradually shifting their stance from an 
mitial, traditional re to acknowledge the 
emigration problem to one from which they 
(and especially Li Hung-chang and Jui-lin) 
were eventually skilful enough to bring rt to an 
end. It shows them acting with ino 
realism and reeponsibility, and with a hitherto 
unsuspected concern for the fate of their sub- 
jects overseas. 

A good deal of Irick’s book is the result of 
original research, and includes careful descrip- 
tions and comments on Chinese emigration and 
the coolie trade. His most interesting and novel 
proposals come in the penultimate chapter and 
relate to the Peruvian Treaty of 1876, the 
Spanish Convention of 1877, and the despatoh 
of overseas missions. The Aloook Convention 
had been & major turning point in the history 
of Sino-foreign relations, its rejection lighting 
the fuse which led to the Chefoo Convention in 
1870. Cooley has more to say &bout the former 
than Irick, but Chefoo features prominently in 
both books, and in each the role of Thomas 
Wade is seen as critical, though for entirely 
different reasons. Cooley refers to the Mimis- 
ter's success in ing ‘ most of the conces- 
sions he wanted for England and China (italics 
mine)... He believed that the new Conven- 


tion could provide & new beginning for Sino- 
Western accord.’ Iriok is far leas generous 
about the motivation behmd what he oalls 
‘ this compilation of mfamous demands’. He 
is also more explicit about the diplomatio 
manoeuvres of 1875-6. In his context, Wade's 
most significant move consisted of tying nego- 
tiations over the Margary affair to those in 
which he was currently involved with Pera and 
China and Spam and China over the question 
of coolie emigration. It was his threat to with- 
draw from this mediation which apparently 
gained some of the concessions he sought at 
Chefoo, though the conduct and outcome of the 
Peruvian and Spanish talks showed that China 
itself had learned Something: A from 
Wade, about obduracy as well as give and take 
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in negotiation. Irıok concludes that the 
Chmese were the winners іп both rounds of 
debate, that they earned respect for thoir 
tough stance, and that the Treaty exchanged 
with Peru in January 1876 should be өй 
as China's first ‘ almost equal treaty ' (almost 
equal because it did grant Peruvians some 
extra-territorial privileges in China) The 
Еа Жа treaties preoeded the sending of 
Ch'en -pin's mission to the U.S.A., Spain 
and Peru in 1878. As early as 1867 а seoret 
memorial from the Tsungli Yamen had linked 
the coolie issue with the despatoh of Chinese 
envoys abroad, and whereas the absence of any 
mzeable numbers of Chinese in Western 
Europe made Kuo Sung-tao's mission appear 
to be lesa than essential, the court did finally 
appreciate the value to its own бе of 
Chinese representation ш North and South 
America. The emigrant problem wes thus a 
major propellant in China's adaptation to the 
Western community. Here, ion pe behind 
the scenes, was Thomas Wade's contribu- 
tion to China's integration into the family of 
nations. 

The contrast in the factual information and 
the authors' opinions contained in these two 
books extends, unfortunately, to the standard 
of their physical production. Whilst it is a 
pleasure to record the high degree of accuracy 
achieved by the publisher and printer in 
Taiwan, Cooley's book abounds with so many 
printing errors and mistakes of spellng and 
punctuation that one cannot fail to be distrac- 
ted from ita substance by ita form. 

KHITH PRATT 


R. Kerra Sonoppa: Chinese elites and 
political change: Zhejiang province in 
the early twentieth century. (Harvard 
East Asian Series, 96.) viii, 280 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass. and London: Har- 
vard University Press, 1982. 


In recent years ап moreasing number of 
students of Chinese history (and politics too for 
that matter) have turned their attention to the 
study of particular localities. In part, that 
trend reflects a growing awareness of the essen- 
tial variability of China’s development. Size 
and diversity alone ensure that there has been, 
and remams, a spatial dimension (and dif- 
ferences) to patterns of political, вооа], and 
economio change in China. In too, the 
increased interest in locality results from the 
Fintwicklungeprozess of tho field of China 
studies itself. The broad outlines of China's 
history having been sketched out, the next 
stage 18 to fill in the detail and examine earlier 
(and often long-established) theories, hypo- 
theses and suppositions. The danger in focus- 
ing on a particular locality is tively ob- 
vious—detail becomes its own reward. How- 
ever, in his analysis of Zhejiang Province dur- 
ing the first three decades of this century 

oppa has used his material, and approach, 
to excellent effeot. Description and explana- 
tion, theory and detail, local and national 
themes are well balanced, and the result is 
fascinating reading. 
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Hoppa spatial focus 18 Zhejiang, but his 
historical focus is the transition from a tradi- 
taonal to & modern political system. In partiou- 
lar, he is concerned with the changing instatu- 
tionalization of local élites, and their roles іп 
the creation of a modern nation-state. À major 
theme throughout the study is that though thi 
period has been characterized as one in which 
national-level attempts at nation-building were 
at the least shelved, none the less the national 
level is not the whole story. It is argued that at 
sub-national levels in Zhejiang, and by exten- 
sion elsewhere, the patterns of élite develop- 
ment were not only part of the continued pro- 
cess of nation-building, but also the essential 
base for later national-level attempts at 
modernization. 

The most significant part of his argument 
and analysis is that just as a concentration on 
national-level politics conceals spatial variabi- 
lity, во too would it be a mistake to view 
Zhejiang as a homogeneous political unit dur- 
ing this period. Buk ing on Skinner's analysis 
of economic regions, Schoppa uses several 
socio-economic indicators to identify four 
different of zones within the province. 
Instead of a simple division into the highly 
developed urban core and the rural hmterland 
periphery, Schoppa describes inner and outer 
zones for both core and periphery. The second, 
and major section of the book is then devoted 
to a detailed description of the élites in each 
of those four zones—in Bohoppa's terms their 
* sociopolitical ecology ’. 

To overamphfy, élite structures and politics 
range between two extremes. On the one hand, 
there are the inner-core zones based on the 
larger metropolitan areas with a higher level 
of economic development and commercializa- 
tion. There, Schoppa describes the decline of 
the traditional local élite of imperial 
holders, and the rise of new social atrata based 
on the graduates of the more modern (and 
recent) school system and merchant social 
categories. Though lineage and native place 
do not completely lose their influence m shap- 
ing élite relationships, 1% is the emergence of 
new relationships which result from the increas- 
ing socio-economic development of the inner- 
core that are the hallmark of the new local 
élite. The de-pnivatisation of public works and 
social welfare responsibilitiea—i.e. greater local 
governmental intervention im local affairs— 
was both cause and effect in the emergence of 
the new élites. On the other hand, there is the 
outer-periphery zone. There, with little or no 
penetration from the modern economic sector, 
traditional patterns of social and political 
interaction tended to be re-inforced. The poli- 
tics of lineage and native place characterized 
the outer-periphery, and both the threat of 
social disorder and the challenge posed by the 
expanding influence of the core area’s élite 
were met by reference to those traditional 
political formations. 

In the third section of the book, Schoppa 
uses his categorization of 10081 élites to 
analyse the political development of Zhejiang 
from the overthrow of the to the arrival 
of Guomindang rule in 1927. Here he not only 
outlines, as one might expect, the differential 
impact of national and provincial develop- 
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ments on tke élites of each of his four zones, but 
also the interactions between the different 
t of local élites. In particular, he describes 
the continuing tension between the socially 
more radical élites of the inner-core and the 
socially more conservative local élites in the 
outer perirhery. Political identification, and 
the gro of national and provincial feelings 
was stronger in the inner-core than elsewhere ; 
as was the sophistication, complexity and 
specialization of political organization. But, 
ing to Schoppa, that was not the result 
of a simple core—periphery division. Rather he 
pomts to the importance of в ' progressive 
zonal pattern in analysis elite political roles and 
associations’ (p. 186). For Schoppa, that 
pattern 18 critical because it reflects the con- 
tanuing dynamic of the Chinese revolution—the 
politicization of the periphery from the core, in 
th spatial and social terms. Though he does 
not argue that the period to 1927 saw the com- 
pletion of that process, he does see it as the 
stage 1n Zhejiang's politicization. 
Schoppa’s approach and arguments are 
clearly, and almost clinically, expressed. The 
use of а жопа! analysis could lead to sterile 
explanation but the work ia saved from that 
fate by the intelligent use of examples from 
individuals’ careers, and the relegation of 
methodological explanation to the appendices. 
Moreover, the author himself is slaty aware 
of the problems facmg his analysis. Thus, for 
example, he acknowledges that the county has 
been used as the unit of analysis rather than a 
more local level of measurement, because of the 
dictates of his primary source materials. His 
argument is not substantially new, but ita 
ing 18 important to an understanding of 
China's history and politics during the twen- 
tieth century. Moreover, this volume is clearly 
of importance as а case study in ite wider con- 
text. Since the late 1960s there has been a 
growing ody of literature on the spatial 
imensions of political development generally 
and not just with reference to China. It is 
undoubtedly a sign of changing times and 
fashions that such a work could now be written 
without reference to the concept of internal 
colonislism. 
DAVID 8. G. GOODMAN 


Noriko Камлоні: Reform in China: 
Huang Tsun-hsten and the Japanese 
model. (Harvard Hast Asian mono- 
graphs, 95.) xvi, 384 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass. and London, Council on East 
Asian Studies, Harvard University, 
1981. 

Huang Tsun-hsien (1848-1905) from eastern 

Kwangtung embarked on an official career. 

the examinations and eventually 

acquiring the chu-jen . Instead o? 

climbing the ladder of the imperial bureauo- 

racy, however, he decided to serve abroad. His 
first posting was to the first Chinese embassy in 

Tokyo (1877-82). This was perhaps the er- 

регіепоэ which made the greatest impact on his 

mind, both at the time and ın later years; he 
wrote poems on Japan and also the famous 
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Treatises on Japan. Between 1882 and 1885 he 
was consul-general at San Francisco, where he 
encounte racial hostility and was deeply 
embittered by it. Huang then returned to 
China and lived quietly for three years, com- 
pleting the Treatises he had substantially 
written in Japan. Ав a result of sponsorship by 
Li Hung-chang and other powerful officials, he 
was appointed to the ese legation in 
London and after less than a year became 
consul-general in Singapore in 1890. 

During the Sino-Ja; war Huang was 
recalled to China and moved on the fringes 
of ‘reformist groups’. As an associate of 
Liang Ch'i-oh'ao, he was called to an audience 
with the emperor in 1896 and presented him 
with a copy of his Treatises. Huang might 
have become one of the intellectual leaders of 
reformist China at this time, but fate conspired 
against him in two respecte. On the one hand, 
he was unable to pursue his diplomatic career 
by appointment as mmister to London because 
of charges made against him during his period 
m Singapore. On similar grounds he was 
persona non grata in Germany where the 
Tsungli Yamen sought to appoint him as 
minister. On the other hand, his access to the 
emperor brought him little advantage. He 
went to Hunan to work under a liberal gover- 
nor for & reform programme. When the 
emperor was ready to respond to the wishes of 
the Japanese that he should go to Tokyo as 
minister, Huang dilly-dallied over his return 
to the capital for an audience. By the time he 
reached Shanghai, the Empress Dowager had 
staged her coup @éat and put paid to re- 
formist aspirations. Huang’s life was іп 
danger; 1t is possible that only the interven- 
tion of Itô Hirobumi, then on tour in China, 
saved him from ‘excessive punishment’, 
which would (the Japanese warned) become a 
diplomatic issue between the two countries. 
Huang returned to the south, to a life of retire- 
ment, contemplation and teaching. On 
28 March 1905, іп the midst of the Russo- 
Japanese war, Huang died at the age of 57. 

early Huang was a many-sided figure. He 
was & poet and literary scholar who placed his 
skills at tho service of the reformist movement 
and tried to push the thinking of the Middle 
Kingdom away from narrow introspection to 
what was going on abroad. He was also a 
bureaucrat, who took his examinations, sought 
patrons and tried to serve China. The thot that 
so much of his service was abroad seta him 
apart from most prominent bureaucrate. That 
he was also a diplomat so responsive to the 
outside world suggests a icularly sensitive 
mind. He seems to span the worlds of national- 
ism and internationalism: the motive behind 
his poetry and his wntimgs was to improve 
China, while his approach was to geek the clue 
to China's improvement abroad as Japan had 
done sinoe the 1850s. 

Miss Kamachi has given us a beautifull 
written, superbly produced and lavish boo 
which skilfully combines the use of Japanese 
and Chinese sources. It has the great benefit 
of being а study of an attractive personality 
with whom the Western reader can identify. 
But the author's concern 18 not so much with 
biography as with the wider question of 
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attempt to p the essence of the great 


modernization which had been taking place in 
Japan for three decades prior to the Sino- 
Japanese war of 1894-5. Huang hoped that 
Japan’s experience would be found to be rele- 
vant to Chma. His Treatises and History ато 
full of expressions of admiration for the 
reforms that had taken place in Japan. But 
it is notable that muoh of his writing about 
Japan was done against the background of his 
travels ın Britain and France. In some ways 
he was better able to assess Japan’s achieve- 
menta when he was able to set thom alongside 
what he saw in Euro countries. Up to the 
end of his career he seems to have been regar- 
ded as China's major Japan specialist. 

"This book adds to our store of knowledge on 
the Chinese diplomatic process and the attı- 
tudes of those who were designated to represent 
China &broad in the nineteenth century. We 
have already learnt of the operation of the 
Tsungli Yamen from the writings of Immanuel 
Hsu and Masataka Banno. We have learnt of 
the operation of the London legation from the 
writings of J. D. Frodsham. More recently we 
have seen reviews of Chinese diplomatio struc- 
ture in The Cambridge history of China and in 
Zara Steiners The Times survey of foreign 
ministries of the world. Miss Kamachi’s work 
shows us a Chinese who was not just represent- 
ing his country but also systematically observ- 
ing and studying what he saw abroad. Her 
work will be useful to a wide variety of scholars 
of Chinese and Japanese history and politica. 
For readers in Britam, there will be t 
interest in the episodes іп his career іп Hong 
Kong, Singapore and in Britain itself (inoi- 
dentally, Shaftesb: was never Britain's 

182). 
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VIVIAN Lina Hsu (ed.: Born of the 
same roots: stories of modern Chinese 
women. (Chinese Literature in Trans- 
lation.) ix, 308 pp. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Indiana University Press, 
1981. $27.50, £16.50 (paper $10.95, 
£6.57). 


This collection of short stories foousing on 
women contains translations of 19 stones by 
18 authors, only six of whom are women. To 
select stories which feature women as pro- 
рош is probably as valid а method as апу 
other but feminist readers should not be disap- 

inted when they discover that men feature 
mm as y in some of them, аз in Yu 

i-hua’s ‘ Nightfall’ where both the narrator's 
parents of necessity play equally important 
roles since the story is essentially about their 
relationship. The stories were written at 
different periods ranging from the 1930s to the 
late 1070s and m the main reflect the somo- 

litical conditions of their time. This book 

a8 tried to combine seleotions from mainland 
writers, those raised in Taiwan but who have 
emigrated to the United States and thoso based 
in Taiwan 

The collection does contain some very fine 
Btories but it is questionable whether the fabric 
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of the central theme 18 strong enough to hold 
such disparate writers together to form a 
coherent whole when the subject matter is as 
varied as the love affair between a black 
American О.І. and a Chinese bar-girl m Ch'en 
Ying-chen's * À rose in June' and the model 
couple in Ts‘ao Ming's ' Spring 1 just around 
the corner’ who are giving their all for the 
Great Leap Forward. It is evident that while 
eren writers from the mainland and from 
aiwan share а common tradition, they ap- 
proach their oharaoters from a different stand- 
point, the latter concentrating on the human 
rather than the political angle. Tung-hua in 
Hai Jung's ‘Corduroy’ and Sung Shun- 
k'ang's Cassia in ‘ Old team captain welcomes 
в bride’ simply do not inhabit the same 
world as the lonely and isolated Vi-p‘ing in 
Ры Hmen-yung's ‘А day in Pleasantville’, 
their only common ground being that they are 
all Chinese and all female. Although the in- 
clusion of а number of non-mainland writers 18 
of interest it leads to a shift m balance in the 
latter part of the collection where such writers 
predominate in the stories selected from the 
60s and 70s, with the result that the reader 
fais to obtain a olear picture of what was 
pening in China during and after the 
саран Revolution. This defiiency is reme- 
died to some extent by the inclusion of the last 
story іп the collection, ‘My friend A: Fen’ 
by Ch‘en Jo-hsi who was m and bred in 
Taiwan, emigrated to the States, ‘ returned ’ to 
China in deni and left, disillusioned, m 1973. 

The quahty of the translations 15 good 
although ers in this country might find 
some of the American English a little jarring. 
After all, the objeot of any good translation is 
to make the readers feel that they are still in 
the country of the source language, or at least 
on neutral territory and not specifically some- 
where else (unless they are intended to be), 
whereas words like 'dimestore' and ‘you 
guys’ suggeat a location somewhere in the 
United States. Any reader who is familiar with 
the now more commonly used pinyin system of 
romanization may find the Chinese names in 
Wade-Giles (to which I have adhered for the 
sake of conformity) a little strange but it is a 
minor detail. 

The collection obviously updates other col- 
leotions of ita kind such as those edited by 
Jenner, Hsia and Lau (Chinese stories from 
Taïwan : 1960-1970) though none of the 
latter concentrates on stories about women, 
and as such it makes a useful, though not 
exciting, addition to those works of fiction 
accessible to the English g reader. 
The reader will find the biographical details of 
individual authors helpful but for the non- 
China specialist more information on the rele- 
vant politico-literary movements and trends 
would doubtless have been welcome. 

ELIZABETH 0. SMITH 


Емшу M. AHERN and Нпл. Gares (ed.) : 
The anthropology of Taiwanese society. 
хі, 491 pp., map. Stanford, Califor- 
nia) : Stanford University Press, 1981. 


$30. 
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The easays ш this volume were presented at а 
conferance sponsored by the American Social 
Serene» Research Counoil in 1976. The collec- 
tion provides a good summary of recent 
anthrcpological work on Taiwanese opens 
Although there is no common theme as suc 
many of the essays deal with aocio-oultural 
variation in Taiwen. Why, many of the con- 
tributers ask, does one find so many different 
forms of kinship organization, community 

tion, and religious practice within 8 
single Chinese province? 

The essays by Steven Harrell, Burton 
Pasternak, and Arthur Wolf are directly con- 
те with questions of social diversity. ше в 

comparing three rural 
ern Taiwan, Harrell finda that although 
tho residents speak в common language and 
have ‘ common customs”, they do not share 
the same forms of community organization. 
Harrell accounts for these differences as adap- 
tive Ta nses to different environments. 
and Wolf provide useful summaries 
та earlier research on Tarwanese social organı- 
zation. The essay by Sung Lung-sheng makes 
an important contribution to our understand- 
ing of property and the domestic cycle in 
Chines society. distinguishes between 
inhented and T e property, arguing thet 
‘ family patterns are more strongly affected by 
how families obtain their p rty [whether 
inhented or acquired by divi ual effor;] 
than by whether they are rich or poor’ 
(p. 377). 

Another major theme running through this 
volume is that of ethnicity. Lamley's essay is 
an extremely useful historical guide to sub- 
ethnio relations (i.e., between groups of people 
who speak different dialects of ese) in 
Taiwan. The author shows that ethnio rivalry 
had an important impact on the social and 
cultural development of Taiwanese society 
Hill Gates considers the conflict that arose 
between ‘ mainlanders’ and native Taiwanese 
after the Guomindang moved to Taiwan in 
1949. In Gates’s view, іп 1945 olass ani 
ethnicity coincided, but since that time there 
has been а shift to multi-class ethnio groups. 
One of the most interesting developments in 
this regard is the growth of a new middle olass 
and Ив relation to ethnicity. According to 
Gates, those Taiwanese who move into the 
new middle class (the professional/bureaucrat 
group) usually give up much of what it means 
to be Taiwanese. 

In her easay on the dramatic eventa of the 
Taiwarese festival of Thai Ti Kong, Emily 
Ahern provides a masterful account of the 
subtle interplay of politics, ethnicity, religion 
and ritaal. Ahern demonstrates how this festi- 
val gives expression to ideas about social 
mobility and ‘the character men must have 
to achisve it’. The festival also makes impor- 
tant szatements about ‘local political and 
economie opposition to the state ’, and what it 
moans to be Taiwanese. 

The essays by Edwin Winckler and Chen 
Chung-min are concerned with the relationshro 
between local communities and national struc- 
tures, while Lawrence Crissman takes up the 
theme of politics within local systems. Chen 
presents an interesting case study of the effect 
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of a powerful state monopoly (the Taiwan 
Sugar Company) on patterns of local leader- 
shr 


p. 

Although not directly related to the themes 
outlined above, two essays justify special con- 
sideration. Edgar Wiokberg surveys the 
changes in land tenure in Taiwan from 1900 
to 19040 and concludes that, in contrast to 
many agricultural societies, Taiwan's Green 
Revolution caused little disruption and ' only 
shghtly altered the patterns of land tenure' 
(p. 236). Wickberg attributes this outcome to 
features in the earlier land tenure system and 
to the pre-existing level of commercialization. 

Lastly, in а thought-provoking paper Gary 
Seaman foouses on ideas of pollution and the 
perceived differences between male and female. 
Seaman is conoerned with 8 central dilemma in 
Chinese society: women are в threat to the 
male descent group but they are also essential 
for that group's continued existence. Не 
describes the ‘ Ceremony of the Bloody Pond’ 
(& ritual performed at women's funerals in 
Taiwan) and relates it to ideas of women's 

ollution and beliefs of Karmic retribution. 

man maintains that Chinese men ‘en- 
courage the perpetuation of negative beliefs 
surrounding women's d * (p. 381), and 
argues against those who would give a benign 
interpretation of male/female relations in 
Chinese society. 

In his essay Burton Pasternak stresses the 
importance of making analyses of Taiwanese 
data more ‘consciously comparative’. The 
very complexity and variation to which many 
of the participants refer should make the 
study of Chinese society (wherever 15 is found) 
particularly valuable to anthropologista in 
general. Unfortunately, with few exceptions, 
the essays ın this volume are ial. The 
usefulness of this volume could have been 
widened considerably, if the initial conference 
and the subsequent publicatıon had been more 
thematic and less area specific. 

ВОВІЕ S. WATSON 


JAOQUES LEMOINE [and] Donald Gibson : 
Yao ceremomal paintings. 168 pp. 
Bangkok: White Lotus Company, 
1982. 


This 18 в 1emarkable book, with over 280 
excellently reproduced colour illustrations 
depicting various aspeote of the paintings 
around which so much of Yao ntual and 
ceremonial life revolves. The author, a veteran 
field: anthropologist from the French National 
Research Centre, has worked for more than 
16 que among the small and scattered Hmo; 
and Yao communities of South-East Asia, end 
during the past 10 years has completed a 
special study, in Laos and in Thailand, of the 
Yao religions paintings which form the subject 
of this book. - 

The Mien Yao, whose population in Laos and 
Thailand he estimates at 20,000, are а moun- 
tain-dwelling tribal group originating from 
southern China (where many etli remain) who 
show considerable Sinitie influence in their 
language and culture, and subsist on a mixed 
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economy of dry rice. maize and opium. During 
the past decade their society has been 
fragmented by the conflicts in Laos, many of 
them becommg homeless refugees and fleeing 
to Thailand, or being resettled іп America and 
other destinations in the West. 

After introductory chapters сео р 
Yao as an ethnic group and the historical 
of their religious beliefs, Professor Lemoine 
proceeds to discuss 1n detail the origins of their 
paintngs, painting techniques and dating 
through inscriptions. The man body of the 
book, however, is taken up with an examma- 
ton of the various figures which the paintings 
portray—mostly Yao and Chinese oulture 
heroes and members of the Taoist pantheon— 
concluding after a chapter on tho ritual masks 
which also depict the deities and are worn by 
priests 

A full set of paintings should number 17. 
and usually familles commissioned а set, от 
part of a set, from priests or itinerant Clunese 
artists. A specially consecrated atmosphere 
was paused for their execution. Lemoine 
describes (p. 30) how a room in а house was 
partitioned off, or an outhouse used, and the 
walls covered with white paper and oloth. 
Durmg the time it took to complete the 
paintings, strict celibacy was enjoined on all 
the mhabitants of the house. A direst corre- 
spondence was made between the piety with 
which the paintings were drawn and then 
beauty, which Lemome compares to that of the 
Itahan primitives of the duecento. Their 
characteristically rich sheen was schievel 
through a complex procedure involving a glue 
base made from boiling the hide of an ox. 

The paintings are only exhibited on ritual 
occasions, such as the mass ordination cere- 
monies at which yo men are admitted to 
different grades of the Yao priesthood, and on 
the ownership of a certain number of them 
depends progress through the priestly ranks, 
and ultimate salvation. When not in use, tho 
sorolls are kept carefully stored in basket-work 
boxes beside the domestic altar. The author 
has included photographs and details of rituals 
whioh he himself has witnessed, 80 that we are 
given some idea of the integral part these 
paintings play in the ritual life-oyole of the 
Yao 


Lemoine's early (1972) identification of the 
Yao belief-system with a Taoist sect allows 
him to embark, in the text, on a fascinating 
exploration of the mythological history of the 
Yao in China which the paintings depict. The 
oreation of the universe through the expansion 
of the body of P‘an Ku, the cosmio man, 14 
for example illustrated by a quaint diagram 
supplied by a Yao informant, while the Yao 
E from China by sea—whatever tho 
historical facts of the matter—is also graphi- 
cally depicted and examined. There are 
details of Celestial Master Chang, the historical 
father of modern Taom, who founded a 
theocratic state in the Western Marohes of the 
decaying Han Empire, where he taught to 
Han and tnbal people a doctrine attributing 
illness to immorality, expiable through poety 
confession (р. 75). The myth of P'an Hu. the 
five-coloured dog who married the Emperor’s 
daughter and from whose six sons and six 
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daughters the 12 Yao clans trace their descent, 
18 also illustrated. This legend was enshrined 
іп а Charter which granted the Yao traditional 
exemption from taxation and military service, 
and allowed them to cultivate ‘ by the sword 
and fire’ (i.e. swidden) ‘ all the mountains of 
the Empire’. Early colonists in Laos and 
Vietnam were handed versions of this story by 
the Yao, which is also given as the reason why 
the bridal veil 18 tionally worn at Yao 
weddings, as a device to hide from her ‘the 
bestiality of the m". 

Sad to say, with the exodus of impoverished 
Yao refugees from the conflicts in Indochina, 
full sets of these paintings have in many cases 
been broken up and dispersed through accident, 
theft and sale. This makes Lemoine’s work of 
additional value to the art historian and 
collector through compiling for the first time 
detailed information on the dating and his- 
tories of these (extremely expensive) paintings, 
and in identifymg the figures they portray. 
While the wealth of information assembled 
here may at times confuse the reader unfamiliar 
with the Yao or their culture, the particular 
merit of the work lies in allowing us to see how 
the religious system connected with the 
paintings actually works, in the village lives of 
a currently disoriented people about whom too 
little is known. And apart from this it makes 
delightful reading. 


NIOHOLAS TAPP 


DIETER EIkEMRIER and HERBERT 
Franza (ed.): State and law in East 
Asia: Festschrift Karl Bünger. ix, 
318 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1981. DM 98. 


One continuing, if minor, theme in the 
history of East Asian studies in Europe has 
been the study of Chinese law: from the 
pioneering works of Philastre, Staunton, 
Alabaster, and de Grijs, to the twentieth- 
century works of Boules, Ratchnevsky, and 
Balazs. Among twentieth-century studente of 
Chinese law, none has been more prolifio over a 
longer span than Karl Bünger. Now, in oom- 
memoration of his 75th birthday a group of 
distinguished scholars have contributed to & 
Festschrift volume. The contents of the volume 
fit very well with the pattern of Karl Bünger's 
own works—of the 16 articles, & few are con- 
cerned primarily with government in & more 
general sense while the overwhelming majority 
are more specifically concerned with various 
aspeots of the law. The volume oloses with a 
listing in chronological order of Dr. Bünger's 
writings. 

As is typical of Festachrift volumes, the 
articles included cover a wide spectrum of 
topics and range from rather general treat- 
ments of large topics (‘ Abuse of power and 
coercion’, by Mannus J. Meijer; ‘Le dé- 
veloppement de la procédure écrite dans 
l'administration chinoise à l'époque ancienne ’, 
by Léon Vandermeersch) to detailed work оп 
very limited topics (‘ Weights and measures m 
Ch'in law ed À. F. P. Hulsewé). Some are 
satisfyingly full treatments of complex subjects 
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(‘Inspection and surveillance officials under 
the two Han dynasties ’, by Rafe de Crespigny ; 
* The authority of the emperors of Ch‘m and 
Han’, by Michael Loewe) to startlingly shcrt 

ieces ( The role of law in Japan: some 
15:068", by Dan Fenno Henderson, which is 
just over two long). Two articles are 
concerned wi contemporary law (* Die 
Gesetzgebung uber den Staatsgeheimnisschutz 
in der Volksrepublik China’, by Harro von 
Senger; ‘ Die Interpretation der Verfassung 
durch die Versammlung der Hohen Richter m 
Taiwan ’, by Robert Heuser); most of the rest 
deal with traditional China, while one (‘ The 
teaching of Asian law’, by Chin Kim) is oniy 
peripharally related to legal history. The great 
majority of the historical articles are concerned 
with fcrmal law and governmental institutions, 
or attitudes towards formal law and institu- 
tions ( L'homme ou la paperasse: aperçu sur 
les conceptions politiques de T'ang Chen’, by 
Jacques Gernet), but one (‘ Authority in 
family legislation: the Cheng Family Rules’, 
by John D. Langlois, Jr.) deals with nor- 
official rules and rule making. 

In short, the 16 articles collected here cover 
a wide range of subjects m widely varying 
degrees of depth. Here we can comment only 
on a seleotion of them, particularly on those 
which derive their quality in part from their 
connexon with their authors’ er projeote. 
Two at least are drawn from wider current 
research. Herbert Franke, in his 'Jurchen 
oustomary law and the Chinese law of the 
Chin dynasty ', has done his usual outatanding 
job of presenting a complex subjeot clearly and 
with authority. His article, which reflects 
lus long association with the Chin History 
Project at the University of Washington, 18 by 
far the best description of Chin law available 
in English. It whets the appetite for more 
resulta of the Chin Projeot. 

Like many recent contributions concerning 
East Asian law, the volume also shows the 
influence» of the Center for East Asian Studies 
of the Harvard Law School. Dr. Nguyen 
Ngoo Huy’s article, ‘The penal ө of 
Vietnam's Lë dynasty’, is the outgrowth of 
the projsot to translate ће Lê Code which was 
carried on at the Center during the middle 
1970s. As the first fruit of that project to 
appoar in print, it is а welcome harbinger of 

ings to come, notably an article entitled 
* Protection of women’s civil rights in tradi- 
tional Vietnam ', by Dr. Nguyen's collaborator, 
Та Van Tai, which is fortheoming in а volume 
called (rather co ingly) Law and the state in 
traditional East Asia (Asian Studies at Hawaii 
series) Dr. Nguyen's artiole is primarily ап 
introduction to the L6 Code. As such it 
desoribes in detail the history of the Lê Code 
and its relationship to earlier and later Chinese 
and Vietnamese Codes. During this descrip- 
tion it provides incidental information on 
criminal law in Vietnam. 

Paul Ch'en's article, * Disloyalty to the state 
ın late inperial China’, is also an outcome of 
work done at the Center, in this case of 
two papers written while Dr. Ch'en was a 
student there іп the late 19608. А comparison 
of these papers with the article printed m the 
Festschrift shows the development in the 
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decades since he did the original work of his 
ability to dr and present his subject 
matter efectiv For anyone interested in 
learning more about the status of sedition and 
rebellion in late 1mperial law, this article 13 the 
obvious place from which to start. 

The two remaining Papers were of particular 
interest to me since I have myself done work 
on identical or closely related topics. In ‘ Das 
Zurucktreten des Gesetzbuches zugunsten der 
Erlasse im Recht der Sung-Zeit ’, Peter Seidel 
gives a brief description of the partial displace- 
ment of law books by imperial edicts during 
the Sung dynasty. The process itself, the 
shift (partly apparent, partly real) from 
dependence on "kw codes to dependence on 
edicts and compilations of edicts, with a 


further shift to the use of precedente, 
is described briefly and lucidly in this essay. 
Professor W Johnson's paper on 


‘Group criminal liability in the T‘ang Code’ 
describes in brief the history of group responsi- 
bility for crimes prior to the T'ang, collective 
punishment during the T'ang and some of the 
general legal principles affecting this system, 
and from this information seeks to draw con- 
clusions about the reasons for the importance 
of this kind of practice in traditional Chinese 
law. He concludes that it was the emphasis on 
the family or clan, a8 opposed to the individual, 
which is primarily responsible for the emphasis 
on group responsibility. I would in eral 
concur, but I think it 18 important to point out 
that group responsibility was in fact not simply 
based qus kin connexions but on membership 
in groups which were treated collectively, 
inauding. non-kin small groups and official 


The ie: in short, while it suffers the 
usual problem of Festschrift volumes, а great 
variation m 1 scope, and subject matter 
among its arti still will be a most useful 
book to those with interests іп East Aman 
(especially Chinese) administration and law. 
Almost ай the articles have something new to 
say, especially to readers unfamilar with the 
Chinese and Japanese secondary literature, 
and several present material unavailable any- 
where else in any language. Professor Bunger 
has been given a fitting tribute to his role in 
the study of Asian law and government. 

BRIAN E. MCKNIGHT 


Рашт Hxuwa-oHao CHEN: The forma- 
tion of the early Meijs legal order: the 
Japanese Code of 1871 and its Chinese 
foundation. (London Oriental Series, 
Vol 35.) xxii, 204pp. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 19081. £12. 
After the overthrow of the Tokugawa 

bakufu in 1867, the new Meiji vernment of 

Japan found itself not only without ad te 

revenue or military power; it was also without 

a code of criminal law or, for that matter, a 

legal system. As Dr. Ch'en demonstrates in 

this brief and generally olearly written book, 
it set about remedying the latter situation 

ight away, first by nominally adopting the 
criminal code of the Tokugawa house as ite 
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own and then, in the span of roughly six years, 
drafting four successive legal нета based (irst 
increasingly and then decreasingly) on the 
Ming and Ch'ing codes of imperial China: 
the Kari keiritsu (Provisional criminal code) 
of 1868-69, the Shinritsu koryd (Essence of the 
new code) of 1871, the Кайе ritsure (Statutes 
and substatutes as amended) of 1873, and the 
Kôsei ritsuret kd (Draft of statutes and sub- 
statuies as revised) of 1874. This codification 
process culminated in 1882, when the Criminal 
ode (Keihà), drafted under the direction of 
Gustave puis mire de Fontarabie, a French 
Scholar, and E an contemporary 
Western legal prınci went into effeot. 

In the first part of the book, Ch‘en describes 
this codification process as well as the penal 
system and administration of justice during 
the early Meiji era, which he correctly construes 
as essential to understanding the ' transition 
of Japanese law and society from Tokugawa 
times to the modern period b xiu) Іш the 
second part, he provides translation of 
the 1871 Shinisu koryo, with citations in- 
dieating simular provisions in the Ta Ch'ing 
lu-li hui-'ung. hsin-tsuan (Comprehensive new 
edition of the Ch‘ing code). 

As a social historian of Japan, I found both 
parts of the book somewhat disappointing. 
What Ch‘en permite himself to say in Part 1 
is not without interest, to be sure, but no 
doubt because he is в specialist іп Asian 
(primarily Chinese) law, not Japanese studies, 
he passes over what strike me as the issues of 
greatest significance with dispatch and dwells 
instead on such seemingly tangential issues 
as (1) precisely when during the first year of 
Meiji the Kari ketritsu waa drafted and 
(2) differences in length and diameter between 
the bamboo sticks used in Chine and Japan to 
inflict hment on convicted oriminala. 
Issues such as the politics of appointment to 
drafting commissions, the evolution of interest 
in Western law, and the relation between legal 
code revision and revision of the unequal 
treaties with the Western powers do not 
receive the conceptualization or the discussion 
they deserve. 

I also found Part 2, the translation of the 
Shinritsu kóryb, rather antichmactic. Опе 
expects to gain insight into the norms and 
values of a society by stud its laws. The 
Shinritsu koéryd permita tha; A es the society 
one learns about is really China, not Japan. 
After all, the code was issued in February of 
1871, some months in advance of the imperial 
rescript ordering the abolition of domains and 
the creation of prefectures (haihaw chiken). 
Although it was supposed to be effective 
nationwide, as Ch'en himself observes, ‘in 
reality the political situation at the time was 
such that the full validity of the codo could 
not be extended to every local region ' (p. 17). 
Moreover, by the time it could be во extended 
—probably no earlier than the mid 1870s-—:t 
had been amended in several key respects 
(punishment by beating with a bamboo stick 
had been replaced by physical confinement and 
hard labour; confessions were no longer 
required in oriminsl proceedings; and torture 
as а means of obtai confessions had been 
virtually eliminated) that amounted to a 
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retreat from Chinese principles and practice. 
Thus, although reading all 192 articles certainly 
gives one a sense of the comprehensiveneas and 
rationality of the Chinese code on which this 
particular Japanese code was closely patterned 
(even to the extent of inoluding an article 
making the sale or distribution of opium a 
capital offence 1), it does not give one а sense 
of law as it ever really functioned in Japan or 
lead one to an understanding of any broader 
social reality in Japan as reflected in law. 

Ch‘en anticipates some of the above oriti- 
cisms in his introduction, when he indicatea 
that his purpose is simply to call attention to 
a neglected chapter in Japanese legal develop- 
ment and promote its study by others with 
‘ different scholarly approaches’ (p. xxi). I 
hope, however, that he will continue working 
on the period himself and will address the very 
188068 and themes he has neglected in this 
volume, We certainly need to know more 
about the clash of Chmese and Western legal 
principles in the early Meiji era and ita eventual 
outcome in both the Criminal code of 1882 and 
the Civil code of 1898. That outcome did not 
mean the end of Chinese influence in Japanese 
law, one knows, but just what was the ' mx’ 
and how was it worked out ? What elements 
of Japan’s very own legal tradition were 
incorporated into the resulting legal order ? 
Ch'en is eminently qualified for such an inquiry 
and for ing a much greater contribution to 
our understanding of Japan’s transition ‘ from 
Tokugawa times to the modern period’ than 
he has accomplished here. 

ANN WASWO 


Davi Q. Mann: Vietnamese tradition 
on trial, 1920-1945. хі, 468 pp. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: 
University of California Press, 1981. 
£17.50. 


This book is a sequel to the same author’s 
Vietnamese anticolonialism 1885-1925. But in 
carrying the story down to the August 
Revolution of 1945, Dr. Marr concentrates 
more explicitly on intellectual history, taking 
the political background largely for granted. 
His approach on this oocasion is thematio 
rather than chronological, centring upon в 
series of eight important issues which he has 
identified m the writings of the later colonial 
period. He analyses the ways in which each 
of these themes was viewed by а wide e of 
different authors, usually ending with s 
discussion of its treatment by the Marxist- 
Leninist writers whose philosophy now con- 
stitutes the intellectual orthodoxy of post-1975 
Vietnam. In pursuit of this conceptual 
analysis, he nevertheless manages to include a 
goad deal of biographical and personal detail 
and covers at one point or another the principal 
intellectual debates of the period. Few readers 
wil come away from the book without 
obtaining new insighta, and perhaps meeting 
new suthors whose work was previously 
unfamiliar. In its own terms, therefore, the 
book thoroughly deserves the careful attention 
ib is sure to receive from specialists in Viet- 
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namese studies. On the other hand, : is sleo 
possible to criticize the author's approach on 
several grounds. 

Marr’s ing-pomt is not the Vietnamese 
* tradition ' iteelf as it existed before the French 
arrived, but rather the colonial setting and the 
problams it posed for Vietnamese mtellectuals. 
What 18 ‘ on trial’ in the book is not во much 
the tradition, seen in ite own terms, as the 
writings of people who tried—and for the most 
part faled—to build a bridge between their 
awareness of tradition and the French oulture 
with which they were confronted as soon as 
they went to school. The main effect of the 
thematio approach is to produce in each case 
ап explanation of the intellectual (ая well as 
political) success of the Communists in handling 
problems which the traditionalists had failed 
to reeolve. It could be argued, however, that 
the author has not given due weight to two 
other elements in the intellectual life of 
colonial Vietnam. First, he pays far more 
attention to Confucianism—although relatively 
hnttle to the Court of Hue—than to other 
religicus movements: notably the Buddhist 
revivel of the 1930s, and the various sectarian 
movements of South Vietnam among which 
the Cao-Dai and Hoa-Hao eventually became 
involved in politics. Tlus religious response to 
the West Бу no means assumed the inferiorrty 
of the Asian tradition and was therefore not 
preoccupied with coming to terms with 
‘modernity’; it was even possible for a man 
to be both Buddhist and modern, if he had 
sufficient education in both directions. Second, 
no attention at all is paid to those Vietnamese 
whose full mastery of French culture and 
science enabled them to develop their own 
ideas in French as opposed to Vietnamese 
quée-ng@: а group which includes not only 
the Constitutionali and their French- 
language ne pers, but also soholars who by 
tho 1080s an 19408 were writing theses in 
French universities or publishing learned 
articles on Vietnamese law and society іп such 
journals as the Revue Indochinoise Juridique et 
Economique. Suoh people were unlikely to 
produce a ‘ popular’ political ideology; but 
their intellectual contribution was of greater 

ignificance than that of propagandists like 
Pham Qu whose indiscriminate populari- 
zation of one French idea after another 
stemmed more from his desire to please the 
Frenoh authorities than from a real under- 
standing of Western scientific outlook. In his 
choice of "Vietnamese authors writing in 
quoc-ngir, Marr may sometimes, indeed, give 
greater intellectual weight to certain books 
than taey were allowed by contemporaries or 
deserve from historians. The best-qualified 
Vietnamese intellectuals by 1940 were those 
willing to accept the use of French, much as 
mandarins had once written in Chinese, with- 
out necessarily losing their inner identity as 
Vietnamese; after 1940, moreover, the 
national consciousness of that group increase 
considerably. 

Another possible criticism arses from the 
thematic organization of the book. The 
selected topics derive from Marr’s own way cf 
thinking rather than from any actual Viet- 
namese analysis, or from the categories cf 
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Marxism. For any reader who is less than 
comfortable with the distinotions he ohooses 
to emphasire, the result is hable to seem 
repetitive and even sometimes confusing. 
More seriously, by preferring this to a more 
strictly chronologi h the book fails 
to bring out changes in the overall intellectual 
climate at certain points d the period. 
The author thus ignores the sudden impact of 
the arrival of the Japanese in Indochma in 
1940-41; he seems more molined to demon- 
atrate the continuity (and contrast) between 
the writing of the 10308 and that of the Viet- 
Minh, whose power was established by the 
revolution of 1945. Passing attention 1s given 
here and there to the periodicals and books 
of the years 1942-45, but the intellectual 
excitement of that period does not receive 
anything like the attention ıt deserves. 

у, it should be noted that Marr's 
treatment of the Marxist-Lenmista themselves 
also suffers from the thematic approach Their 
work too is reduced to a series of comments on 
diverse topics, and its own total context 18 
madequately explored. The role of the Party 
is touched upon from time to time but ita 
central importance does not emerge; and 
hardly any attention is paid to the Vietnamese 
contribution to ideological and political 
debates within the international Communist 
movement which went on endlessly through- 
out this period. By trying to merge Vietnamese 
Marxism- m into Vietnamese nationa- 
lism, treating both on the same intellectual 
plane, the author has probably done a dis- 
service to both. In the end, therefore, this 
reviewer found himself rejectang Marr's frame- 
work of reference, despite the considerable 
enjoyment he gained from reading each of its 
chapters in turn. 

R. B. SMITH 


Міонкі, JA0Q-HERGOUALOK: Darme- 
ment et l’organisation de l'armée 
khmère aux Х11% et xrrr siècles d’après 
les bas-reliefs d' Angkor Vat, du Bayon 
et de Banteay Chmar. (Publications du 
Musée Guimet. Recherches et Doou- 
ments d'Art et d'Archéologie, Tome 
хи.) і, 240 pp. Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires de France, 1979. 


It has long been that the bas- 
reliefs of the monuments of Cambodia with 
what General de Béyhé called their ‘ précision 
amusante” provide a moh source of informa- 
tion on a very wide variety of aspects of 
ancient Khmer life. In 1911 Lunet de Lajon- 
quiére drew attention to ‘une mine forte 
abondante de documentation, au point de vue 
de l'habillement, de l’armement ' and stressed 
the importance of the reliefs for ‘la recon- 
struction de ce passé si complètement disparu, 
lorsqu'ils auront été étudiés aveo toute la 
minutie qu'ils méritent à ce pomt de vue 
particulier”. In 1921 Georges Стовһег drew 
extensively upon this source for his magi 
Recherches sur les Ca tens. Paul Mus 
contributed ‘ Les bahstes du Bayon ’ (BE FEO, 
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xxx) and Pierre Paris ‘Les bateaux des 
bas-reliefs khmers’ (BEFEO, xxx), but tho 
exploitation of the documentation во properly 
lauded as а source for detailed study of life in 
the Khmer past has been rather surprisingly 
slow. That is not to say that the reliefs have 
been ignored. George Coedés wrote his flrst 
account of those of Angkor Wat in 1911, a year 
after Parmentier's article on the rehefs of 
Banteay Chmar appeared ш BEFEO, x. 
Every writer on ancient Khmer history 
appears to have mined these veins, if only as 
& source for & plate or two. What is not, 
perhaps, fully realized is how madequately the 
reliefs are documented, and how difficult they 
are to read. 

Consider the three monuments on which 
Monsieur Jacq-Hergoualo’h has based his 
study, Angkor Wat (AW), Bayon (B) and 
Banteay (BC). The reliefs of BC were 
recorded by General de Béylié in 1918 and the 
photos deposited m the Vick Gumet where 
they have remamed unpublished. Dufour and 
Carpaux published B in 1013; hoto- 
graphy was oarried out in 1901-4. Se uen 
responsible for Le temple d'Angkor Ёш, 
89 partie, La galerie des bas rado, which 
appeared in 1982. B has been the subject of 
more recent detailed study by Dumargay and 
Groslier,? but the most complete study of D 
remains that by G. Grosher which ap 
L'Ilusiration for 8 April 1937. Of the photo: 
graphic record Jacq- Hergoualo "h remarks, with 
considerable restraint, “ très peu nettes ' (AW), 
‘très diffiolement lisibles ' P BO) Of those 
recording the Bayon he notes that they are 
* meilleures que celles d'Angkor Vat'. They 
were, however, taken 80 years ago. The new 
pictures which were undertaken at the time 
of the more recent study of the B have yet to 
be published. The sites have been to all 
intents &nd purposes inacoessible for some 
years and we are therefore forced to make the 
best of these resources. The record is more or 
less adequate for the broadly descriptive 
approach: there has been no shortage of 
accounts of the Indian epics in Khmer art or 
large assertions about the campaigns of 
Suryavarman IL and Jayavarman ҮП as 
pon upon the monuments of Cambodia, 

ut for the type of detailed analysis of specific 
topics, avec toute la minutie for which de La 
Jonquière called, it is pitifully inadequate 
That Jaeq-Hergoualo'h has achieved so much 
is à tribute to his patience and skill in deriving 
line drawings, of trustworthy quality from 
such a difficult documentary base. 

After an introductory section which describes 
the documentation, a topic also discussed b 
Jean Boisselier in his prefatory remarks which 
also warn inst the risk ‘ d'engager l'étude 
dans le domaine des conjecturea ...', noting 
the author's avoidance of the ‘ suggestions sur 
la méthode à suivre pour interpréter les bas- 
reliefs”, due to Coedés, the author divides his 
work into three parts. А brief account of the 
three monuments is provided, after whioh the 
author turns to the organization of the Khmer 


1j. Dumargay and B. P. Groslier: Le 
Bayon: histoire archéologique du temple, 2 vols. 
Paris: EFEO, 1967-73 
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army and a discussion of ite ‘niveau teoh- 
nologique `. He nghtly points out that the 
evidence from the reliefs flatly contradicts the 
statement by Zhou Daguan that the Khmer 
were ignorant of bows and arrows, armour and 
the cross-bow. He is, however, forced to 
admit that the repertory of hand weapons 18 
limited: spear and buokler (the two go 
together) bow and arrows, though the quiver 
appears to be later than AW, various different 
ses of sword, a specific type of axe, the 
phka'k, and a wide variety of daggers and 
knives. At B and BC the two-edged sword 
appears, but the bow is less frequent, especially 
among the infantry, while the knife and dagger 
group 18 less vari On the other hand, а kind 
of cross-bow mounted on elephant-back, 
the balsta of Mus, makes its appearance. 
Elephants, infantry, here are two of the 
elements which go to make up the army 
described by Kautilya in Artháastra X; noting 
the presence of both cavalry and a chariot 
arm, at least on the reliefs, Jacq-Hergouale’h 
oses the question as to the extent that the 
er army was modelled upon Indian con- 
ventions. In this part the author illustrates 
with excellent line drawings all the varieties of 
equipment portrayed upon the monumenta, 
finishing with the various mechanical devices, 
and ther method of mounting, whether on 
wheels or on elephant, and what he calls a 
‘machine de guerre aux boucliers’ on which 
s ко LUE &re wheeled into battle behind 
of tall shields. 

"The second part consists of an analysis of 
the army by ita constituent arma, following 
Kautilya’s presoription, beginning with battle- 
chariots, then cavalry, elephants, the most 
frequently represented of military animals, and 
finally the infantry. This is followed by a 
discussion of allies, mercenaries and enemies. 
He next discusses the way in which the various 
groups interact and finally describes the 
difforent war-boats, both those of the Khmer 
and those of the Chams. The third section is 
concerned with ' Les éléments accessoires de 
l’armée” and deals with military bands and 
what he calls * les porteurs d'insignes honorifi- 
ques ' which, as hop ints out are abundant in 
the Khmer forces Both when marching and 
when fighting: standards falhng to the ground 
or leamng at perilous angles signal an ıncipient 
defeat. The mchness of this part of 
military equipment moves him to the observa- 
tion: ‘leur grande abondance devait ajouter 
beaucoup de couleur dans tous les sens du 
terme, a une armée partiouliérement bigarée '. 
This section is followed by some notes on the 
commissariat, whose aotivities are vividly 
depicted on the monuments: pack elephants, 
bullock-carts and lines of porters with 
poles accompany the forces on the march A 
Е ін msing is the ‘ oam-u-el' to complete 

icture that Kipling drew in Oonts. Nor 
would the final category have been unrecog- 
nized by the soldiers three and their fellows 
and foes. The author discusses the various 
ladies in various types of litter, carrying-chair 
and wheeled carts drawn by servants who 
accompany the forces: they are clearly of 
high rank, not vivandiéres, who are also 
missing, more surprisingly perhaps, from the 
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scenes which show camp kitchens. On the 
other hand, high ecclesiastical figures do seem 
to be represented: one rides on & carrying- 
platform which 18 more usually associated with 
the transport of sacred relies or the like. 

In his discussion of the four arms which the 
Kantilyan model requires, Jaoq-Hergoualo’h 
shows that whatever the reliefs may suggest at 
first sight, chariots did not form part of the 
Khmer combat forces. They are found on the 
monuments, above all at AW, as vehicles in 
which gods and heroes cipate in epic 
battles sich as those of Sri Lank& or Kuru- 
kgetra or m which they arrive to take part; 
devas and asuras alike, in the Churmng о 
Ocean. Ав he notes, Cambodia with ita 
extensive patches of clayey and sandy soil 
intersected by runnels and streams, to say 
nothing of noefelds and related irrigation 
works, 1з land disseoted and fragmented in the 
hot season, half-submerged in the rains, does 
not aford much opportumty for the 
charioteers' war of movement. His notes on 
the structure of the chariot, presumably a 
parade vehicle, and the light cart, much the 
same today as then, are useful. Quaritch 
Wales &rrived at much the same conclusions, 
as the author records (Н. E. Quaritoh Wales, 
Ancient South-East Asian warfare, London, 


1962). The basio Khmer combat unit appears 
to have been the elephant aoco y by в 
© platocn ’ of infantry and a han of horse- 


men, the latter apparently less in evidence in 
the thirteenth century. In this the Khmer 
seem to come close to the Kautilyan model 
{and to that, centred around the mfantry 
tank, apparently favoured by the School of 
Infantry of the USSR). There was, to judge 
from tie reliefs, a marked class element in the 
battle plan: the mfantry engaged in hand-to- 
hand combat while their betters, mounted on 
their elephants, exohanged arrow-fire and 
throwing spears, Suppo: by their respective 
mahouts who flourished their goads and waved 
their shields. In general the cavalrymen seem 
to have had a liaison role, but they are also 
shown in combat with other horsemen. The 
1dea of a cavalry charge against enemy infantry 
does not seem, on the monuments at least, to 
have been developed. This may have been 
due to the faot that available horses, most 
probably importa from China, were few and 
small. Despite its vulnerability and habihty 
to upset, the war elephant may, I think, have 
been rather more useful in combat than the 
author thinks. This is, at least, the impression 
that one gains from the Chronicles, as Pro- 
fessor Boisselier notes m his preface. 

Ths is ап important study whioh shows 
what can be done by the detailed analysis of 
even inadequate pho pbs and a sarupulous 
attempt to interpret the essential elementa in 
beautifully executed line drawings. The author 
has made a considerable contribution to 
Khmer studies. I cannot help feeling, how- 
ever, that his picture of Khmer infantry who 
wens to war ‘ en famille, la lance sur l'épaule, 
et le boucher à la main, dans une ambiance 
de Eermesse °, can scarcely reflect the reality 
of those long and bitter campaigns against the 
Cham or Jayavarman’s struggle to instal him- 
self in power. One may wonder whether the 
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characteristics of the light cart are the only 
things that the Khmer, of recent mili 
history, have in common with their ancestors 
six hundred years ago. 

ANTHONY OHRISTIH 


Max PHOEUN (ed. and tr.): Chroniques 
royales du Cambodge (de 1594 à 1677). 
(Collection de Textes et Documents 
sur l’Indochine, хит.) [iv], 524 pp., 
map. Paris: École Française d'Ex- 
trême-Orient, 1981. 


Although they are the chief source for four 
centuries of Cambodia’s history, the Khmer 
chronicles have until recently reoeived little 
attention from scholars. "Their appeal to 
students of Cambodian history has been 
limited, since many versions begin with legend, 
all tend to have inaccurate dates and they 
relate, not to the tıme of Cambodia’s greatness, 
but to the period when, as a small country, 
she was constantly encroached upon by her 
neighbours. "Translations of the chronicles 
have therefore been few. A translation into 
French of Nan's ohronicle of А.р. 1818 did 
Pi wasi quite early, in 1871—72 (F. Garnier, 
s nique royale du Cambodge ', JA, 6ème 
Sér., 18, No. 67, pp. 336-85, and 20, No. 73, 
pp. 112-44). The oldest fragment, written in 
A.D. 1796 and known in Bangkok in the form 
of a, translation into Thai, was translated into 
French by G. Coedés (* Essa: de classification 
des documents historiques cambodgiens con- 
servés à la bibliothèque de l'École française 
d'Extréme-Orrent. Études cambodgiennes 
xvi’, BEFEO, xvin, 9, 1018, 24-8). А Thai 
chromele of Khmer history, translated into 
Khmer, was translated into Frenoh by M. Piat 
(‘ Chroniques royales khméres ', BSEI, хх, 
1, 1974, 35-40, and xurx, 4, 861-93). 

The present work, though restrioted to the 
period from the fall of Longvek to the death 
of King Kaev Hva, 18 much more than a 
cursory glance at ita title might suggest. The 
author has taken Vämn Juon’s chronicle, the 
fullest and best organized of all the 16 versions, 
as the basis of his translation but he has 
examined and used in its preparation all the 
texts. His work is in effect a translation of all 
the royal chronicles for this period, since he 
has given in the form of notes to the transla- 
цоп, or in appendices where translated passages 
would be too long, the variations of detail and 
of narrative which the other vergtons provide. 
The task of organizing the material must have 
been quite formidable. Apart from the incon- 
sistencies of dates, each king has several names, 
given at different stages of his life, yet some 
names belong to more than one king! Con- 
fusion also easily arises from the variety of 
spellings both of names and of ordinary 
vocabulary. The notes—and the footnotes to 
the notes !—ocoupy more pages than the 
translation itself and inolude, in addition to 
the points of comparison with other chronicles, 
many other facts supplied by European sources 
and a wealth of information about the cultural 
background of the period. This ranges from 
comment on royal or Buddhist practices to 
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notes on coinage, weights and measures. How 
useful, one observes 1n passing, are the careful, 
interested accounts of Е. Aymonier, of over а 
century ago, and of G. Groalier, of more than 
60 years ago, to which the author often refers. 
Among the numerous notes ib is to lose 
one's plaoe; references baok to forgotten 
op. oit. are oularly difficult to find. 

In his helpful introduction the author 
describes the provenance and character of all 
the known chronicles. А useful summary of 
the main events of the period and of the 
sources for them forms part of the introduction 
and includes a list of reigns and their dates. 
One would hke to see & genealogy too but it 
would be a very complicated task to set out 
a family tree when there are so many wives 
and children and many unknown names. 

The quahty of the translation 18 high and it 
makes pleasant reading. The part of the 
chronicles treated in this book contains some 
entertaining incidents, several of which have 
been used in modern Khmer historical novels. 
It is always interesting to вее what translators 
do about words such as brah ‘ revered’ which 
ocour passim when the subject matter is 
royalty. The author says in his preface that 
he aims at precision and it does seem that 
brah ( ted ‘auguste’) is faithfully 
rendered at every occurrence. 

A map, many plece names, 18 pro- 
vided. The er would hke to be able to 
refer easily to the location of many more 
places (for example, when reading about the 
various mvasions of Thai forces) but one sees 
that merely adding more place names all over 
а map causes more confusion unless there is a 
grid and index and that the provision of a 
historical map with such apparatus is a major 
task by itself. (Is someone going to do this 
for pre-modern Cambodia ?) 

It is excellent news that future publications 
m this series are to include the theses of the 
author and of Khin Sok which between them 
cover, with the same scholarly standards as 
are to be found in this publication, the parta 
of the chronicles, one legendary and one 
historical, which precede the fall of Longvek 
and that the ohronioles relating to the [мег 
periods are to be similarly translated and 
published. Students of la and literature 
may be left hoping for a published text but, 
from the point of view of historiographers, the 
series will throw wide open for discussion and 
research many centuries of the past history of 
Cambodia and her neighbours. 

JUDITH JACOB 


Jaajrr SINGE SIDHU : Administration in 
the Federated Malay States 1896-1920. 
xvii, 227, map. (East Asian Historical 
Monographs.) Kuala Lumpur, ete. : 
Oxford University Press, 1980 [pub. 
1981]. £15.50. 

Most of the best historical writing on 
colonial Mulaya has во far concentrated on the 


early period of the British involvement in the 
Malay peninsula (1874-96) and the ensuing 
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economic and social changes. The one excep- 
tion to this trend, the classic work by the 
American political scientist, Rupert Emerson, 
which appeared i in 1987, does indeed cover the 
twentieth century, but concentrates largely on 
the ‘ deoentralization ’ experiment of the 1920- 
33 period. The crucial years between 1806 and 
1920 have thus to & large extent been negleoted, 
despite the fact that they encom в series 
of events (the inauguration of the FMS in 1896, 
the establishment of a Federal Council in 1909, 
the replacement of the post of Resident- 
General by the Chief Secretary to the Governor 
in 1911, and the emergency powers assumed by 
the Federal Government in 1917) which were 
to have a profound effect on the future develop- 
ment of the oount The present book 
attempts to rectify this by offering a detailed 
study of British tive methods in the 
Federated Malay States from the Treaty of 
Federation in 1896 until the arrival of Sir 
Laurence Guillemard as Governor and High 
Commisaioner in 1920. The author argues that 
the period laid the basis for administrative 
procedures which were destined to last until 
the Second World War, and provided an ideal 
form of centralized bureaucratic machinery for 
the British to implement a host of economie 
and social policies which favoured foreign 
capitaliste and the non-indigeneous sections of 
the population. At the same time, the status 
and standing of the local Malay élite were 
inexorably curtailed, and the vast mass of the 
Malay population were condemned to remain 
on the margins of their country’s development. 
The creation of a plural society in present-day 
Malaysia wrth all its intractable consequences 
owes much, in the present author’s view, to 
this crucial "period m the country's history. 

The author, who 1s currently Dean of the 
School of Humanities at the Universiti Sains 
Malaysia in Penang, is to be congratulated on 
the paunstaking and thorough way m which he 
has researched this study. The layout of the 
book into flve main chapters d g respeo- 
tively with the historical context of the 
problem, the main administrative ch. and 
their impact on the Malay rulers and Malay 
society at large, эв a successful and effective 
one. In particular, the final chapter, which 
brings together in à suocinct compass informa- 
tion on the social, economic, educational, 
religious and cultural aspects of the o 
wrought by British policies on the wider y 
community, will be found useful by students 
new to the subjeot. Meanwhile, the copious 
and well arranged footnotes together with the 
comprehensive biographical details on the 
main European officials end the most im- 
portant Malay aristocrats will be of interest to 
more speoialized readers. 

The criticisms which follow are mainly 
peripheral ones and in no way detract from the 
overall usefulness of this balanced and detailed 

tudy. First, it is perhaps inevitable in a work 
nl nature that the author should have 
based himself largely on published government 
popom. and other English age sources. 
ut this does inevitably mean that the views 
of the Malays the ves, the people most 
affected by the changes which engulfed the 
peninsula during these years, are rarely heard. 
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On the few occasions when Malay views are 
are largely in the form of 
ө by the Mala. rulers ard 
aristocrats in the State and Federal Councils, 
hes which were addressed largely to a 
audience. The Malay ғауа as a 
whole are largely voiceless in this study. 
Indeed, one looks in vam in the otherwise 
extensive bibliography for any Malay language 
sources or even y newspapers, whose 
editorials might have provided an interesting 
counterpoint to the English. langa age pres3. 
Secondly, despite the S (ошоо) їп- 
astencs that the period of the First World Wer 
constituted a major external influence on 
Malay development during these years, the 
impact of this event 18 dealt with іп а mere 
two in this study. Lim Teck Ghee's 
important 1977 monograph which deals in 
detail with the impaot of the 1917-20 гісе 
erims on the Malay peasantry is curiously 
aly in Dr. Sidhu's notes and bibliography. 
y, in terms of style and presentation, 
the present book reads at times slightly too 
much like a doctoral thesis, some pages being 
во overburdened with detailed examples that 
the mam thread of the author’s argument 13 
lost. Furthermore, some of the statistica do 
not seem to be particularly relevant. What is 
the point, for example, of being told the total 
attendanoo figures at Malay vernacular schools 
in the FMS in 1916 unless the total sohool age 
population is also given? But these are all 
minor pointe whioh do not really undermine 
Dr. Sidhu’s generally careful w 
PHTHR В. B. CARRY 


L. E. Влавнауя (tr.): The Maniyada- 
nabon of Shin Sandalinka. (Southeast 
Asia Program, Cornell University. 
Date Paper No. 115.) xx, 132 pp. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University, 
1981. $7. 

South-East Asia specialists, on seemg the 
title Maniyadanabon in Cornell University 
Southeast Asia Program's series of Data 
Papers, can be forgiven if the title does not 
immedistely mean anything to them. There 
are, after all, very few original Burmese works 
availabls in translation and it is only in recent 

ears that even specialists on Burma have 
to make extensive use of Burmese 
source materials. 

e Mantyadanabon does therefore need 
some introduction and placing їп context. It is 
a collection of precedents ( Maniyadanabon can 
be translated as ‘precedents precious as 
Jewels") compiled in д.р. 1781 by the monk 
Shin Sandalinka. Most of the precedente and 
examples relate to some 360 years earher and 
were expounded (or, to use the Burmese 
expression, ‘ submitted ') by the wise minister 
Minyaza of Wunzin {also known as Hpoyaza) 
who was adviser for 58 years to three of 
Аха. L. Е. Bagshawe has confined his trans- 
lation to the first 35 submissions contained іп 
the Mariyadanabon: those submitted up to 
the death of King Mingaung in А.р. 1422. The 
Mamniyadamabon's remaining 29 submissions 
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are not attributable to Minyaza and deal with 
later ium and ministers. Bagshawe thinks 
that the later submissions declined m quality 
and that to translate them all would have made 
too long a work—as it 18, his translation runs 
to some 130 pages. 

In the interesting preface to his translation 
Bagshawe discusses the significance of the 
Maniyadanabon. In doing во he 1s continuing 
a tradition that started with the Maniya- 
danabon’s compiler, Shin Sandalinka, who 
expreesly stated that he compiled the book of 
precedents ‘ for fear they might be lost, as the 
words of wise men should not be lost’. Shin 
Sandalinka’s Maniyadanabon circulated in 
manuscript form for 90 years until it was 
singled out by the newly founded Burma 
Herald Press to be its fourth publication in 
1871. The Burma Herald Press was of great 
importance because it was the first press to 
aim at making Burmese works widely available 
to the general reading public. (Bagshawe has 
explored this subject and the possible in- 
fluence of the Press on the work of the Text 
Book Committee in British Burma more fully 
in his 1976 Univermty of London M.Phil. thesis 
© A literature of school books . . .".) 

The choice of the Mantyadanabon for 
publication can be taken to indicate that the 
work was considered to have great oultural, 
literary and historical significance in Burma. 
Dealing with the questions and problems 
facing Burmese kings m ages past, it must have 
had considerable appeal in the changing 
world of the 1870s when Burma was divided 
between British-ruled Lower Burma and royal 
Upper Burma. Indeed, the 1871 first printed 

tion contained a subsorrption list which 
shows that while the majority of buyers were 
in the towns of British Burma, many were 
from the Mandalay royal oourt and govern- 
ment. The 1871 preface—which Bagshawe 
does not translate—refers to the foundation of 
the Press and speaks of the friendly relations 
between the governments and peoples of 
Upper and Lower Burma saying that they 
should be ‘like honey and butter mixed °. 

There were several subsequent editions of 
the Maniyadanabon: m 1883, 1890 and 1910 
( We, p. xx, n. 2, omits to mention the 
1890 edition) and, most recently, in 1968. It is 
the 1968 Burmese edition that Bagshawe has 
worked from and translated, and he has also 

ven 8 translation of the 1968 preface (by 

yint Hswea of the Mingala Press). Bagshawe 
18 to be congratulated on his excellent transla- 
ton of a by no means text. His footnotes 
hint &t some of the difficulties of translation. 
However, perhaps some of the problems he 
encountered, especially the need to supply a 
Variant reading, could have been solved 
quickly by reference to earlier printed editions. 
For example, Bagshawe's suggested reading of 
myin kywei for min kywes (p. 6, п. 5) and of 
ng for tadaing (p.87, n. 4) are correctly 
printed as such in thə 1871 and 1890 editions. 
ome words (for example, the title sitapyni 
awarded to Minyaza, and & whole sequence of 
textile and pattern terms on pp. 86—7) seem to 
defy translation. The profuston of Burmese 
names and titles throughout the text must at 
times be confusing to the non-Burmese reader, 
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but this 1s unavoidable. Moreover, Bagshawe 
does include (рр. xii-xvi) a useful table of 
Pali names in their original and ‘ Burmanized ' 
forms. Bagshawe throughout refers to Minyaza 
of Winzin and expresses реа (р. x) 
that earlier editions give lace name as 
Wunzin. In fact, Wunzin 18 the more usual 
ronunciation of the name (which 18 spelt in 
brary of Congress transhteration van'jan'^ 
and not van'jan'^) and it ıs the pronunciation 
Winzin that is the more irregular. These are 
all, however, minor points which do not 
detract from the quality of the translation 
which conveys so well the tone and often vivid 
imagery of the original Burmese text. 

It remains to ask what is the Maniya- 
danabon’s worth and what msights can the 
reader expeot to from this translation ? 
The Mayalanan. is, above all, a text 
illustrating tradıtional stateoraft as understood 
in pre-colonial Burma. It consists of a series 
of problems on which the wise mmister 
Minyaza is consulted. The historical situation 
giving rise to each problem is first presented 
and then Minyaza’s reply is given. Minyaza’s 
recommendations are always supported by 
relating examples in the form of stories, very 
many of which are Jätakas (although sur- 
prisingly few from the last ten great J&takea), 
or stories from the Dhammapada Com- 
mentaries, the Hitopadesa and other sources. 
As such this matenal will not be particularly 
new to some readers. But, as Bagshawe 
pomts out, these stories were used as 
‘exemplars of action’ and, whether historical 
or mythological, they had the force of custom 
and precedents for the Burmese kings’ deci- 
sions and actions. The text is full of reflections 
on kingship, on the qualities of a king, on the 
importance of right attitudes and pleasant 
speech, on the restraints on & king, on the 
virtues and disposition expected from ministers 
and counsellors, etc. The Maniyadanabon can 
help reveal something of Burmese categories of 
experience and political motivations—an іп- 
teresting subject for comparison with other 
parts of pre-colonial South-East Asia, such as 
the world of the Malay Raja. It has relevance 
for later periods too. Bagshawe speculates 
that the nineteenth-century mmister, the 
Kinwunmingyi, may well have found pre- 
cedents and guidance in the Maniyadanabon. 
Sources such as the Maniyadanabon could thus 
provide insights and an alternative perspective 
to that of European data on the whole subject 
of Anglo-Burmese relations and diplomatic 
negotiations in the nineteenth century. The 
Maniyadanabon shows the limits on the king’s 
powers and the importance of oustom—a 
situation m stark contrast with the British 
colonial period when there were no such 
perceived hmits and few shared values and 
common assumptions between the British 
rulers and the Burmese people. 

PATRICIA HERBERT 


P. B. R. Canny: Babad Dipanagara. 
An account of the outbreak of the Java 
War (1825-1830) : the Surakarta court 
version of the Babad Dipanagara with 
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translations into English and Indo- 
nesan Malay. (The Malaysian Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society Mono- 
graph No. 9.) lxxii, 343 pp., front., 
4 plates, 2 maps [on end pages]. 
Kuala Lumpur: M.B.R.AS., 1981. 
Mal. $55. 


Peter is well established as an 
authority on the Java War (1825-80), and his 
meticulous use of both Javanese and Dutch 
colonial sources has already been demonstrated 
in & number of articles. In this volume he 

resents & translation (into English and 

donesian-Malay) of the Babad Di 
a Javanese historical chronicle which describes 
the events leading up to the outbreak of the 
fighting between the Yogyakarta prince 
Di ага and the Dutch colonial regime. 

igmally Carey translated the text as part of 
his doctoral thesis (* Pangeran Dipanagara and 
the making of the Java War: Yogyakarta 
history, 1785-1825 ', Oxford, 1975). 

The Babad Dipanagara wil be of con- 
siderable interest to both histornans and 
students of Javanese language and oulture. Іп 
this review it will be considered from the 
historian's point of view, у because I am 
not competent to judge philological quality, but 
also because both notes and text offer valuable 
insighta to the historian. Whereas translations 
of chronicles or relatively obscure texte are 
often presented in à way which discourages the 
non-specialiat reader, Carey, himself а his- 
torian rather than a ist, has 
succeeded in making his Babad accessible and 
attractive. The book is а pleasure to read, a 
tribute to the M.B.R.A.S. It is well designed, 
with a good clear text, useful maps and 
excellent illustrations. 

The scholarly apparatus of the book is also 
satisfying. А 60- introduction discusses 
the manuscript and the viewpomt of the 
author, and relates the text to other relevant 
sources, Javanese, Malay and European. 
Orthography, transliteration and dating are 
considered ; & useful sketch of the historical 
context precedes a synopsis of the text, and 
extensive notes conclude the introduotion. 
The text itself is presented in romanized 
Javanese with a faoing-page English transla- 
tion, followed by the Indonesian-Malay version. 
This section, some 230 pages, is followed by 
more than 80 pages of notes, glossaries, 
bibhography, index and maps. The reader 
thus has all the support necessary to under- 
stand the Babad and to relate it to its speoific 
and general historical context. 

A historian who is no specialist in Javanese 
language and historiography has to be con- 
vinoed on two levels that а given text is 
‘useful’. The first is technical: the transla- 
tion should be accurate, while the commentary 
must enable the reader to establish the origins, 
position and probable biases of the author. 
Once these minimal irements have been 
met then actual content can be considered : 
what does the text tell us that we can use in 
our attempts to understand the past ? 

Cerey's Babad Diparagara presente first, 
valuable direct information about the situa- 
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tion and events in Central Java between 
December 1822 and mid-1828; then indirect 
informetion, provided by text and notes, on 
both the build-up to the Java War and its 
social, economic and political context, which, 
combined with the introduction, provide a 
fascinating glimpse into the Javanese world of 
the time. y, there is the text as such, 
and what it can tel us about Javaneas 
historical writing. 

The English kie is olear and smooth, 
if not poetic. It tells a story o i 
tension, dramatic incident aud абатыны 
Events and malities emerge within a clear 
narrative. e Babad is obviously a most 
useful source on the Java War and the court 
personalities and issues of the period. 

istorians with a less specialized interest will 
find the indirect information on Javanese 
economy and society, particularly as elucidated 
in the notes and introduction, of even greater 
interest. : 

It ıs this combination of specific knowledge 
coupled with Carey’s commentary which makes 
the Babad Dipanagara such rewarding reading. 
Because the author has both an impressive 
mastery of historical detail and an eye for 
significant issues, the book avoids the familier 
weaknesses of either vague generalization 
about ‘the Javanese’ or the unpatterned 
accumulation of orientalist minutiae. Two 
striking examples of such insights are tke 
details provided on the underworld in central 
Java and on attitudes towards Islam. 

Social historians with an interest in nine- 
teenth-century Java have to try to cast off 

ervasive images of the stable, thickly popu- 

ted, twentieth-century situation, and to 
grasp the very different realities of the earlier 
period. One aspect is the existence of a con- 
siderable floating population, providing both 
casual labour and recruits for rural gangs or 
the opium-peddling underworld. In just a few 
paragraphs (e.g. Ra xliii, p. 243, n. 38, 
referring to text to I, stanza 227) Carey 
offers factual details on this underworld and 
its workmgs. He notes, for example, that one 
source states there were some 30,000 porters, 
who carried goods along the roads, in the 
Kedhu region in 1812. Such concrete data, 
placed in their wider context, are very 
welcome. Carey also draws out the threads in 
the text which reflect tensions between 
Islamic networks and kraton supporters of 
established satria values (pp. xlv-xlvi, nn. 51, 
52, 54, 99, 101, 106, eto.). The amount of 
valuable, scattered information of this kind— 
on the court, on legal organization, on toll- 
gates, on theatre, on the agrarian situation— 
makes the reader impatient: it is to be hopad 
that Carey's revised thesis, and a projectad 
social history of Java, will soon appear, as it is 
obvious they will be major contributions to 
Javanese studies. 

The third aspect of the text to be considered 
here is ita usefulness to general historians with 
а non-specialist interest m Javanese historio- 
graphy. І am not competent to discuss the 

в place in Javanese literature, but it is 
clearly & most useful corrective to the supposi- 
tion that Javanese texts are so heavily imbued 
with esoteric meaning and mystical symboliam 
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that interpretation is beyond the reach of most 
soholars. In his introduction Carey shows how 
the Babad reflects both the Surakarta and the 
personal ettitudes of the writer, as well as the 
cultural milıeu, particularly the imagery of 
the wayang. This specificity is a source of addi- 
tional insight, not a barrier to understanding. 

Since the origins of the Java War are very 
well documented, in Dutch sources as well as 
a number of other babads, Carey is able to test 
the worth of the Babad Dipanagara as a 
source, and also to compare various 
tives on the crucial events of the period. The 
existence of three other major Javanese 
sources—Dipanagara’s autobiographical babad, 
the Yogyakarta court chronicle, and the Buku 
Kedhung Kebo, by Dipanagara’s adversary, 
Cakaranagara I of Purwareja—provides a 
‘unique opportunity to produce a balanced 
appraisal of the historiography of the period ? 
(p. xxiv). Carey reviews this literature and its 
mnplications in his introduction. If these three 
sources were also available in lish transla- 
tion, the four babads, with ys com- 
mentary, would provide an extremely valuable 

tool in historiography, inoreasi 
students’ ewareness of the validity of lo 
perspectives in what 18 stili too often seen as 
colonial ’ history. On the Babad Dipanagara, 
Carey's judgement is that it 18 a very accurate 
source. 

Summing up, it must be said that this is an 
exemplary annotated translation. Introduo- 
tion, translation and notes are clear and 
informative, the bibliography ımpressıve and 
the mdex comprehensive. Perhaps one could 
olam that the significance of the story told in 
the text 18 limited, and that the impreeaive 
acholarly apparatus 18 disproportionate to the 
value of the manuscript as such, but the value 
of the Babad D+ is also in 1t& function 
as an example of Javanese historical writang, 
not solely in its content. The book was 
essentially а by-product of a major research 
effort, and the 5 that it is so useful is a 
tribute to Carey’s careful scholarship and 
historical imagination. 

HHATHER SUTHERLAND 


Sao Sambne Manarat: The Padang 
Chronicle and the Jengtung State 
Chronicle translated. (Michigan Papers 
on South and Southeast Asian Stu- 
dies, 19.) xxi, 301 pp., map. Ann 
Arbor: Center for South and South- 
east Asian Studies, University of 
Michigan, 1981. 

Work on earlier Thai history has recently 
received the attention it deserves. Some Thai 
and Western scholars have serious in- 
vestigation into the oul , social and 
political institutions recorded in a number of 
old texts once believed to have little historical 
importance. The legendary elements, exag- 
gerated descriptions, and chaotio datings 
found in these texts had led scholars to regard 
them as mere folk tales or at best, pseudo- 
history or quasi-chronicles. Excellent works 
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by A. B. Griswold and Prasert na Nagara 
concerning the early Sukhothai kingdom, on 
the basis of ita epigraphy, and recent works by 
D. К. Swearer and Sommai Premchit con- 
cerning the Lännä Thai kingdom, have con- 
tributed to an awareness of the genume 
significance of such materials. Sao S&immong 

engr&i's translation of * the Pädæng Chronicle 
and the Jengtung State Chronicle ' is therefore 
valuable. 

Both chronicles belong to the oultural area 
known as Lännā Thai, the kingdom blessed 
with an &bundance of historical and quam- 
historical texts. Like most Lānnā That 
chronicles, the Pidwng and Jengtung state 
chronicles can be readily identified as belonging 
to the Tha: historical genre of famnän dealing 
with local religious development and the 
foundation of a local state. The Jengtung 
State Chronicle ін typical of the latter type 
describing events from the legendary founding 
of the state of Kengtung in the thirteenth 
century, and historic events of ite successive 
rulers and their subjects, well into the period 
under the Burmese and later the British to 
1935. The marvels and supernatural powers 

rominent in the earlier part of the chronicle 

e away 88 the description focuses on the 
chronicle of the Kengtung state proper. 

The Pádseng Chronicle, on the other hand, 
makes à si cant contribution to our under- 
standing of Lännā Thai Buddhism which, 
from the mid fifteenth and mud sixteenth 
centuries, was & dominant force in the Thera- 
vada world. The chronicle focuses particularly 
on the development of Theraväda Buddhism 
of the Smhalese school brought to Chiangmai 
by Nañagambhira Thera and taken to - 
tung by hu disciple, Somaoitta Thera. Of 
pio interest for our understanding of 

uddhist sectarian history 18 the controversy 
between the old Garden sect (Pupphārām), 
founded by Sumana Thera at Wat Suandok 
during the reign of King Kúenă (1367-88), and 
the new Forest sect (Rattäräm) established at 
Wat Pädæng during the reigns of King Sim 
Fang Kaen (1411-42) and his son Tilokarüja 
(1442-87). 

The author of the Pádsng Chrontale, who 
was obviously a member of the pro-Forest sect, 
has proved the point that Buddhist sectarian 
squabbles can be used to legitimize, promote 
and, indeed, purify the religion. If we examine 
further, we find that Sumana Thera, founder 
of the Garden. sect, was glorified by the author 
of Mülasäsanä (Foun of the Religion), 
written by a Wat Suandok abbot, but was 
totally discredited by the author of the 
P&dseng Chronicle. Of course, the denunaa- 
tion had to be authenticated by the purest 
authority in lon. ‘Thus the lord guru, 
head of all the Sangha, spoke, saying ‘ When 
Mah& Sumana studied in the residence of 
Maha Nanapafifio in the year Rüysan, Sakka- 
raja 242, true Dhamma was one with 
ours. Now it has become perverted because he 
went and made those changes, oreating & 
Bchismatio doctrine and differences ” ' (section 
43, p. 109). 

Sumana Thera was one of the most 
prominent monks in the Länn& Thai kingdom. 
À native of Sukhothai, he had studied in 
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Ceylon, stayed first in Ayuthaya then at Wat 
РА Muang at Sukhothai for the ordination of 
King lathai, and became the first Sangharaja 
of the North. To discredit such a monk must 
imply a motive for legitimation of religious as 
as political power, especially durmg the 
eriod of political transition (King Sam 
ang Kaen was deposed and Tilükaräja was 
installed). Such a motive is not uncommon in 
Thai history. Royal power often rested upon 
adherence to Dhamma and the strength of the 
ruler was proportional to the support he 
tendered to the religion. Inte taonshi 
between andcak (Secular Order) and säsanäca 
(Religious Order) is well known. The writing 
of the Buddhist tamnän chronicles by monks 
often goes hand in hand with the court- 
produced phongsäwadän chronicles to propa- 
gate the religion and its royal patrons respec- 
tively. Religious histonography of the early 
Bangkok period can be taken as our case in 
point (see Craig J. Reynolds, 1979). 
Much of the controv: and disputes in the 
Бил recorded іп the Püdsng Chronicle is 
imilar to, indeed, almost repeated by Mong- 
kut's creation of the Dhammayutika sect 


during the Third Reign of the Bangkok period. 
The disputes cen on monastic discipline, 
the wearing of the robe, the of the 
Pali chants, the validity of ordination and the 
lanting of the Sima stones. Not a single 
Boots! or philosophical question was raised, 
and yet the impact of these seemingly trivial 
disciplinary disputes was often immense. 

The translator has adopted a ‘literal 
translation ' as his method ш order to retain 
the * p m Khun flavour’. This may prove 
to be a double-edged knife although, of course, 
an argument on methods of translation is 
often endless and leads nowhere. It seems 


contradictory, however, to that it is 
better to say, as in the origi that the 
ruling prince ‘ has accomplished his accumula- 


tave merit and gone to heaven’ rather than 
the simple English ‘ he died ’ but categorically 
to reject the Western hteral and simple 
translation of kin muang as '' to eat” the 
township’ on the grounds that it creates 
* crude picture of a lord eating chunks of earth 
of lus fiefdom’. The expression, he suggesta, 
should be rendered as ‘ the privilege of enjoying 
the revenues of township °. On the other hand, 
the rendering of the term kha as in khá twat 
and Khá that as ‘subjects’ instead of the 
literal meaning ‘ slave’ is plausible. 
MANAS OHITAKASEM 


CLAUDINE SALMON : Literature in Malay 
by the Chinese of Indonesia: a pron- 
stonal annotated bibliography. (Études 
Insulindiennes-Archipel, 2.) 588 pp. 
Paris: Éditions de la Maison des 
Sciences de l'Homme, 1981 [pub. 
1982]. Fr. 180. 


One of the most vexing problems in the 
study of modern Indonesian literature, its 
antecedents, development and manifold ex- 
pressions is that of documentation. Lack of 
comprehensive documentation and rather 
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restrictive criteria of appreciation, together 
with the particular nature of and present 
Indonesian publishing, and а dismissive 
attitude towards quantitatively and qualita- 
tively pertinent ephemera have combined zo 
make scholars disregard the larger part of 
that literature written m modern Indonesian 
and in the (part colloquial) Malay which 
рес the developing Indonesian of today. 

early all the pre-Balai Poestaka literature, 
texte published in out-of-the-way rehgious 
journals, the so-called popular literature in 
periodicals of a general nature, and, generally 
speaking, literature written in what was 
regarced as non- or sub-standard Malay and/or 
Indonesian, suffered this fate. Quite often in 
faot, it was branded in an a priori fashion as 
being of inferior quality and negligible im- 
portance, which added a qualitative objection 
to the series of practical obstacles hampering 
a thorough study of its historical manifesta- 
tions. 

Only of late have scholars begun to realize 
the limitations of this approach and attempts 
are now being made to correct the traditional 
imbalance in the study of modern Indonesian 
literavure and its roots and foundations. 

It 18 this background that the 
bibliography under disoussion here has to be 
viewed and welcomed enthusiastically. Taking 
as ita sole prinoiple of seleotion the ethnic 
origin of an author and/or translator while at 
the same time exposing the futility of this 
principle as a literary criterion, the editor and 
compiler has over a period of ten years 
endezvoured to trace and collect as much as 
possible of the literature written in or trans- 
lated into Malay by the Chinese of Indonesia. 
The results of what at times must have been a 
frustrating task have now been presented in & 
‘preliminary’ volume which contains ten 
different bibliographies together with an 
‘Introduction into the historical development 
of the Chinese Peranakan literature ' from its 
beginnings in the middle of last century until 
the early 1960s, as well as two appendices on 
‘ Printers, publishers and booksellers’ and 
“А note on the so-called Sino-Malay language '. 
(Thi note had already been published 
separately before in French.) The appendix 
on printers and publishers is ermore 
&ocompanied by several historical maps in- 
dicating their geographical distribution and а 
list of Peranakan literary reviews from 1395 
to 1854. 

The first and by far the largest of the ten 
bibliographies lista authors and translators 
while providing bio- and bibliographical data 
as available. The tremendous research and 
detective work which have gone into this and 
the other bibliographies deserve nothing but 
our admiration Жү one feels something of & 
blind fool in having to mention that Chen 
Chien An (p. 163) is the pen-name of Tan Kien 
(Kian) An (p. 322). T. Ki Anan presumably is 
another pen-name of the same author. In 
noting the period during which individual 
authors flourished the compiler was restricted 
by the data used; as a systematic analysis of 
Peranakan periodicals was not part of the 
compiler's brief, it 18 quite likely that the 
period of creative activity of some authors 
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extended over a much longer period than is 
ovident from the publications considered and 
the ‘fragmentary’ (p.145) evidence culled 
from various periodicals. Where possible the 
compiler also indicates the holding-library of 
each publication listed. 

The further bibliographies deal with anony- 
mous works, the contents of stnotly literary 
reviews as tabled in Appendix I, syair, plays, 
translation from Chinese and Western lan- 
guages, Indian and other Oriental works (with 

ibliographical reference to their source-texts 
when traceable). A final bibhography lists 
studies in Malay, Indonesian and European 
languages deahng with Peranakan hterature 
in Indoneaa and in Singapore and 
Malaysia. All the bibliographies are bind à 
useful, ilummating and thoroughly research 
If one comment may be allo however, it is 
that the absence of a general index to all the 
bibliographies makes the actual use of the 
book at times a rather cumbersome business. 

As 1f the bio-bibliograpbical work involved 
were not arduous enough, the compiler’s 
introduction goes well beyond what one might 
ee expect from the introduction to 

preliminary bibliography’, as Claudine 
Salmon calls her study m rather over-modest 
terms. The introduction presents a coherent 
and well-documented analyas of the Peranakan 
Malay literature and ıta eventual decline as a 
result, among other things, of the айза 
consolidation of Indonesian ав а literary 
language. The compiler dwells justly on the 
considerable achievements and the important 
role of Peranakan in the past development of 
what is now modern Indonesian literature. She 
stops deliberately in the early sixties when 
Peranakan literature and authors seem to have 
undergone a period of considerable transforma- 
tion which caused them to abandon some of 
their speoifio identity. However, in her 
adnuration for this literature she has httle to 
say on what the Peranakan Chinese themselves 
thought about this literature and how they 
assessed its position and merits in relation to 
what is generally regarded as Indonesian 
‘ belles lettres’. As early as the mid-fifues, 
for example, & publio discussion took place m 
Journals such as Liberty, Pantjawarna and 
Star Weekly on the specific nature of Peranakan 
literature, its shortcomings and apparent 
decline, on the one hand, and the Jack of 
recognition of Peranakan writers, on the other : 
a disoussion in which on at least two occasions 
to my knowledge, the young Ajip Rosdi took 
part, both as a representative of ‘ main- 
stream ' modern literature and as an interested 
reader and observer of Peranakan literature. 
There is no doubt that in the course of the 
development of modern Indonesian literature, 
the latter played an important role, and 
especially во during the barely studied nme- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, a fact 
acknowledged as early as 1034. Further 
research, however, will have to establish if, 
particularly during that first period of the 
development of Peranakan literature, when 
printing was introduced to the archipelago, it 
was ая 8] important as the author 
appears to peni Peg .94). After all, hand- 
written literature in Jawi script was widely 
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accessible and even more acceptable to (in 
Dutch terms uliterate) Malay readers who 
seemed to prefer Jawi manuscripts to the 
printed books and their unfamiliar Roman 
script. And even though we know that the 


manuscript tradition extended into the 
twentieth cen , very little 18 known, 80 far, 
about the ao content of the Jawi manu- 


soripts which, probably for the same reasons 
that applied to Peranakan literature, tended 
to be considered below standard and not worth 
the serious attention of scholars and readers 
trained in traditional European fashion. In 
fairness, 15 could be argued that Peranakan 
literature did not fare worse than any other 
literary expression of the time which did not 
conform to the narrow contemporary view of 
what constituted ‘ serious ’ literature. 

The author deserves to be thanked for her 
valuable work and it is to be hoped that on 
the sound basis provided here research into 
this important aspect of the development of 
modern Indonesian literature will be taken 
further. The author herself has already 
promised to extend her research into the post- 
1960 period. 

E. U. KBATZ 


Wazr-JARAN Калым: Ма Betisék 
concepts of ling things. (London 
School of Economics. Monographs on 
Social Anthropology, 54) xv, 270 pp., 
map. London: Athlone Press; New 
Jersey: Humanities Press, 1981. £16. 


In the manner of Samuel Wilberforce, the 
unfortunate Bishop of Oxford, anthropologiste 
seem sometimes to deliver themselves into the 
hands of those oritics who wonder at their 
capacity for theoretical gymnastics. The issue 
in this instance is the coherence of indigenous 
systems of thought. The culture in question 
is the Ma’ Betisék, popularly known as the 
Mah Meri, an Austro-Asiatic- people 
on the west coast of Malaya. Dr. Karim has 
written an admirably clear and thoughtful 
work exploring the models of order in the 
worlds of natural ies and men. Her 
argument is that, rather than there being one 
all-embracing ‘ system ’, there are at least two 
contrary ways of understanding the relation- 
ships which the Ma’ Betisék gee as holding 
between themselves and features of ther 
environment. Her discussion touches on more 
general issues. For instance, what kind of 
criteria should one use to assess the con- 
sistency of shared representations, and what 
status do such ‘ beliefs’ have ? Much anthro- 
pological theorizing stems from the obscurity 
of key ideas and, wisely, Karim argues her 
case on the quality of her ethnography, leaving 
polemics to others. 

Among the Ma’ Betisák, rt would seem, ideas 
about plants and animals may be structured 
according to different frameworks. In the 
first, natural d are destined for human 
consumption. e asymmetry between eater 
and eaten is justified by human observance of 
moral law (fittingly this inoludes bans on 
incest and canmbalism). The failure of the 
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eaten is described in myth. For plants and 
animals are potentially destructive and once 
tried to take on human form to kill men who 
retaliated with a curae, tulah, condemning their 

rs to become potential food. Breaches 
of the code of proper conduct between elders 
and young people, as well as between men and 
natural species, are described as tulah, a notion 
found widely among Indonesian (Austronesian- 
speaking) peoples. Во too is pemali (kemali? to 
the Ма” Betisék), what is forbidden or the 
danger of doing what is not allowed. Destroy- 
ing animals or plants 18 also kemal? and fanda- 
mentally wrong, and accounts for human 
illness and death. In myth, natural species are 
also the souls of ancestors; во when shamans 
need the help of these to cure disease, the 
hierarchy implicit m tulah is stood on its head. 
As the ideas are used in different contexte and 
only assume structure in action, any incom- 
patibility is not obvious. 

It 18 not the evidence which 18 at issue, but 
its interpretation. For, in his review of the 
book in the TLS of 19 March 1982, Dr. Б. Н. 
Barnes, another ished Oxonian, takes 
the author to task over her conclusions. She is 
wrong, he to see the alternative 
views as contrary. In fact they demonstrate 
a ‘salient regularity’, as what is involved 18 
not contradiction (he does not intend this 
term, I think, in the traditional logical sense) 
but inversion, which is ‘commonplace m 
Southeast Asin’. Instead, what emerges is a 
set of parallels between the Ma’ Betisék and 
neighbouring oultures—in such features as the 
link of even numbers with misfortune, but odd 
numbers with good—so what Karim saw as 
inconsistent is actually internally coherent and 
at least y isomorphic with other systems. 
Before the critic dismisses anthropolo; ав 
hopeless, he would do well to note that the 
issues are more important than he might 
think. 

What 1s at stake is the relevance of the 
recently fashionable structuralist approach. 
In arguing with such force for a structural 
interpretation, Barnes points to some of its 
weaknesses. Even to the casual reader, it will 
be obvious that the claim to coherence rests on 
the notion of ‘ inversion’ resolving all incon- 

ities. Yet another illustrious Охошап, 

fessor Rodney Needham, has rightly been 
at poins to show that ' reversal’, * inversion ° 
and other words are often used indisoriminately 
to cover different formal relationships. As the 
tulah complex deals with the differentiation of 
sense data, while kemals’ is about the evalua- 
tion of action, Karim has at least a prima facie 
case for a real epistemological difference. 
Kemali’ ideas indeed dwell quite subtly on the 
problem of potentiality in agents (one is 
reminded as well of Aristotle's entelechy). То 
torture the nuances of a culture’s metaphysics 
on the ready rack of structuralist dogma looks 
like a giant step backwards. 

The difficulty is that structuralism tends to 
treat a wide range of logically distinct opera- 
tions as synonymous. Under the blanket term 
‘opposition’ it is possible to transform all 
sorte of differences into a comfortable system. 
No matter what is fed into the hat, the 
prestidigitator always pulls out rabbits with 
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elegantly opposed ears. Structuralist analyses, 
like psychoanalytac ones (to which they are 
epistemioally ted) are easily unfalsifiable. 
all contradiction is mherently part of a 
higher order, how could we ever know, let 
alone show, if something did not fit? This is 
the nub which stung a structuralist retort. To 
the extent that rt is axiomatic that all collec- 
tive representations be structured, and there- 
fore coherent, Karim is wrong ex hypothesi. 
The second part of Barnes's oritique is that 
among the regularities overlooked are ‘im- 
portant constants” such as the relative 
auspiciousness of numbers, the moral qualities 
of black and white, and the signifioance of 
anti-clockwise rotation. This is one side of the 
hoary debate about how far one can compare 
joular features of different oultures, or 
ow much depends on context (itself a tricky 
notion, but one which Karim stresses) In 
asserting the former position without qualfica- 
tion, Barnes comes perilously close to summon- 
ing up th» banished spirit of Sir James Frazer 
(the ‘contradiction’ between Oxford and 
Cambridge is now presumably happily re- 
solved). The ghoste and goblins afoot are not 
only Ма” Betisék ancestral souls! But before 
the anthropologophobe rubs his hands in glee, 
be should perhaps refleot that this is just part 
of а not-unhealthy debate about what facte 
are, what they presuppose or entail and where 
does interpretation Paru “ie which some 
subjects too often take for granted. So perha 
the good bishop had a point after all when he 
asked on whose side the apes were. 
MARK HOBART 


Sven Сариввотн: The spell of the 
ancestors and the power of Mekkah: a 
Sasak community in Lombok. (Acta 
Universitatis Gothoburgensis. Go- 
thenburg Studies in Social Anthropo- 
logy, 8) [ix], 315 pp. Göteborg : 
Vasastadens Bokbinderi, 1981. 


The Sasak of Lombok have long lived in the 
shadow of their famous neighbours, the 
Balinese, both as conquered subjects and in the 
West’s search for oriental exotica. The effect 
has been not only a lamentable lack of study 
of Sasak society; but, as Cederroth’s clear 
monograph shows, we have been deprived of a 
fascinating example of the complexity of 
cultural and religious differentiation in 
Indonesis. In contrast to their Hindu over- 
lords, the Sasak have long been at least 
nominally Muslim. The pomt is that this 
crude dichotomy fails to point to the subtlety 
of kinds 5f metamorphosis, and their political 
and conceptual implications, within local 


Islam e as an osition between 
waktu lima, orthodox ef (mythically 
devalued), and wetu tiga, the heterodox 


tradition. The numerical difference between 
lima (five) and tiga (three) alone suggests some- 
thing of the intricacy of the issue; for five 
refers nct only to the pillars of faith, but 
meshes parfectly with the use of these numbers 
in East Indonesia to denote dual divisions. 
This is not chance: orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
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are described as founded by an elder and 
younger brother respectively. The common 
Indonesian exegesis 1s that the elder 18 tem- 
porally dominant, but the younger is spiritually 
superior! (Heterodoxy is unfortunately glossed. 
ав ‘synoretist —presumably іп with 
Hinduism—which tends to prejudge the 
precise nature and ontological status of the 
issue.) Cederroth shows how ill-advised опе 18 
to try to pin shades of religious variation to 
the usual models of patronage, class, political 
symbolism ог even ‘ social-structural nuclei’, 
such ав abangan, santri and priyayi, as Geertz, 
essayed for Java with such confusing con- 
sequences. Extended case studies make it 
clear how the richness of the ethnography has 
& habit of triumphing over simplistic theory. 
The monograph has much of the form of an 
introductory ethnography and takes one use- 
fally through the main social institutions of a 
heterodox village. Cederroth acknowledges the 
influence of British social anthropology, in 
particular Gluckman’s conflict approach and 
extended case method, as well as transactiona- 
lism and Bujra’s analysis of the possible 
transformations between informal factions and 
organized political es. The reliance on 
cases has the drawback, however, that the 
wood is less visible than the trees. The value 
of faller detail comes out, for instance, in the 
discussion of marriage. The frequency of 
unions within the range of third collaterals 18 
90% among aristocrats, and even over 80% 
among commoners. Without more background 
1t is impossible fully to nterpret these figures, 
nor to consider the broader question of what 
light they throw on the significance of km 
marriage in Bali, and so on kmship itself. One 
hopes that Cederroth will go on to fill in the 
tantalizing picture he has begun to paint. 
MARK HOBART 


E. M. BEEKMAN (ed. and tr): The 
poison tree: selected writings of Rum- 
phius on the natural history of the 
Indies. (Library of the Indies Series.) 
xii, 260 pp. Amherst, Mass.: Univer- 
aity of Massachusetts Press, 1981. 
Georg Eberhard Rumpf (Rumphius) lived 

from 1664 until 1702 (the year of his death) on 

the island of Ambon in the employ of the 

Dutch East India Company. During this 

period his time was ла devoted to his 

lucubrationes’ (lamp-ht nocturnal studies) 
which doeumented bis extensive and careful 
field-work on the natural history of the 

Indonesian archipelago, as it was then 

accessible from the Moluccas. In this he was 

enoouraged by the Company and by various 
assistants and patrons resident in the Indies 
and elsewhere. Even when afflicted by blind- 

ness from 1670 onwards, by a fire in 1687 

whioh destroyed many of his manuscripts and 

books, and by the loss of a final draft at sea, 
he persisted m his labours. The results of his 
gargantnan efforts, published posthumously, 

consist of D'Amboinsche Raritestkamer (1705), 

covering minerals, shellfish, echinoderms and 
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some other marine invertebrates, and tho 
seven-volume Het Amboinsch Kruid-Boek o 
Herbarium Amboinense (1741-55) on plants. 
The only text to appear ш his hfotime was a 
1675 account of an earthquake printed in 
Batavia. In addition he was engaged in 
writing & Malay dictionary (which was never 
completed), wrote a history of Ambon, a 
report on Ámbonese agriculture, finished threo 
manuscripts on Indonesian fauna which have 
been lost but which are known to us through 
the plagiarisms of François Valentijn, and 
design fortifications for settlements at 
Banda and Amboina. 

Professor Beekman has now produced a 
handsome and felicitous translation of 27 
sensibly selected extracta from the two majo: 
published works, the longest of which only runs 
to eight pages. His decimon to create some- 
t approaching seventeenth-century literary 
English was a correct one, and he has made 
judicious use of William Sewel’s Dictionary to 
this end. Thus, in ‘ The Devil's Campernoyle '. 
the original Dutoh 18 quite rightly retained as 
against ‘toadstool’. The authority їп this 
case being a sixteenth-century quotation 
‘Campernoyles that some men calyth tode 
stoles’. Similarly, to render the Dutch 
klootzak as ‘scrotum’, rather than ‘ ballock- 
cod ', would have been absurd and needlessly 
prudish (p. 228). On the other hand, the 
translator has surely erred іп choosing 
Thesaurus Amboinrensis ав an English (sic) 
gloss for the Hariteitkamer, especially when n 
Latin version of this has never existed. 

The present volume is the first in a series 
devoted to translations and editions of tho 
‘ colonial literature’ of the former Dutch East 
Indies. The series 18 introduced in а lengthy 
preface which also provides a concise historical 
backdrop. The introduction which follows 
includes а useful biographical note on 
Rumphius and also tells us something of the 
classical influences on lus work and those of 
his immediate predecessors in descriptive 
natural history, such as Rheede van Drauk- 
steyn. There is some discussion of how the 
ideas of the age are reflected in his writings. 
but curiously there is nothing on the notion of 
spontaneous generation concerning which 
Rumphius has some most interesting observa- 
tions. What is also missmg 18 а more balanced 
evaluation of the position ocoupied by 
Rumphius in the history of systematic biology 
and taxonomy, including (for example) his 
influence on Linnaeus, and how his own 
accounts show scientific nomenclature and 
arrangements to be rooted in folk clasmfica- 
tions which are not only European but also of 
Asiatio origin. (Bee e.g. A. Peeters, in R. Ellen 
and D. Reason (ed.) Classifications in their 
social context, London, 1979.) 

It is quite clear that Beokman’s main 
concern 18 with Rumphius as a ‘ whole шап” 
rather than narrowly as a scientist, and with 
his writings as ‘literature’. Drawing on 
Fowles’s remarks that the experience of 
nature can never be mindless, he dwells on 
Rumphius's ability to combine intellect with 
feeling, to describe nature systematically but 
to do so aesthetically and with a spirit of 
sympathy. Indeed, the passages translated 
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demonstrate effeotively enough that this 18 no 
dry seientifio work, but one through which the 
personality of Rumphius blows like a refreshing 
Ambonese breeze. With his fabulously rich 
and detailed vignettes, Rumphius was truly 
the master (to borrow & phrase) of 'thiok 
description 7. 

The greater part of this book consists not of 
translated extracts, but of notes, and some- 
thing must be said about these. That the notes 
are copious 18 certainly no shortcoming; in 
fact they present a feast of fascinating scholarly 
minutiae and make compelling reading. Some, 
it must be admitted, are ludicrously excessive 
(for example, the historical material between 
pp. 146-57) ; others are simply gratuitous, and 
in places where explanation would have been 
useful this is not provided. Quotations have 
not always been precisely referenced. Further- 
more, the absence of any kind of superscript 
sequence is a literary affectataon which is 
irritating and unnecessary. 

Beekman will not, I am sure, be surprised to 
learn that others familar with Moluccan 
ethnobiology may wish to take issue with some 
of his annotations. Thus, Bandanese plant 
names (p.17), far from having disappeared 
entirely, live on (admittedly m phonemically 
altered and sometimes remnant forms) in old 
Bandanese-spealung populations in the Kei 
islands and ın traces on Banda itself. Papeda, 
sago porridge (p. 58), is not eaten with ‘ ohop- 
sticks ', but with the hands. The two-pronged 
wooden fork (gata-gaia) 18 used only in the 
pre tion of the dish. To say that the 
durian ‘ is especially liked in the Batak region ’ 
(p. 101) is plainly wrong, given the obsessional 
lengths to which Indonesians elsewhere will go 
to eat the fruit. Ular pethola (p. 79) is, despite 
the doubts raised, unquestionably the reticu- 
late python. The term and its cognates appear 
m far too many Moluccan languages with this 
gloss for it to be anything else. The term 
зоа-гоа or sua-sua (p. 85) is generally applied 
on Ambon to the monitor lizard Varanus 
indious, rather than to the related agamid, 
Hydrosauros amboinensis. Wet rice cultiva- 
tion has only been introduced into the Toraja 
region of aweai relatively recently: it 
was certainly not practised in the time of 
Rumphius. Ts the Bare'e area it was only 
introduced by the Dutch after 1905. ‘The 
residue of а powerful matriarchy ' among the 
Buginese (p. 145) 18 quite mythical. And as 
for the Ambonese believing to this day that the 
Hohamohel peninsula of Seram is populated 
only by ‘ ghosts and evil spirits’ (p. 151), I can 
only say that it currently sustains a growing 
population of mortals and has done so for many 
decades. The Celebes (p.175) are not, of 
course, in the Moluocas. 

These comments are designed to be helpful 
rather than nigghng. With such extensive 
annotation it would indeed be strange if such 
рош could not be made, and in profusion. 

kman has succeeded wonderfully, and 
makes one yearn for a complete translation of 
the published work of Rumphius, In the 
meantime, this is & book which deserves to be 
more widely reviewed and read than I fear it 
15 likely to be. 
R. F. ELLEN 
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Paz BuENAVENTURA NAYLOR (ed: 
Austronesian studies: Papers from іле 
second Eastern Conference on Ausiro- 
nesian languages. (Michigan Papers 
on South and Southeast Asia, 15.) xi, 
314 pp. Ann Arbor: Center for South 
and Southeast Asian Studies, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1979 [pub. 1981]. 


This book is a collection of 25 papers read 
at the second Eastern Conference on Austro- 
neaian ea, held at Ann Arbor in May 
1976. The majority of the papers are вуп- 
chronic or digohronio treatments of iowlar 
languages or groups of languages; but there 
is one, by E ring Brace (рр. 169-82), 
adducing the evidence of tooth sizes in the 
islen& populations in support of a pre- 
dominantly south-east migration of the Austro- 
nesian speakers from the South China area ta 
their present locations, and two others, by 
Mary Zurbuchen (pp. 285-300) and Soesenc 
Kartomihardjo (pp. 301-10), ing respec- 
tively with the textual cohesion of an Old 
Javanese story and with the analyms of a 
Javanese novel in relation to its oulturel 
set and ita function in the teaching оѓ 
traditional mores and values. 

Of the 22 other papers 1l are primarily 
descriptive and 11 pmmarily historioal in 
orientation. А wide coverage of the extensive 
Austronesian (Malayo-polynesian) family of 
languages 1s achieved, but what is most striking 
ін the oatholicity of theory and method 
exemplified in the studies. One is couchec in 
Prague phonological terms (Patrick Moore, 
pp. 203-12), several of the historical papers ara 
easentially neogrammanan studies of sub- 
groups within the family, while others employ 
tree diagrams of the transformational-genera- 
tive schools and discuss the validity of Fill- 
төге case grammar to & particular 
(Raleigh Ferrell and Patricia Stanley, pp. 19- 
32), and deal with sound changes in two 
Timor languages in relation to Chomskyan 
rules (Roger Е. Mills and John Grima, pp. 273— 
84), semantio constraints on verbal derivatcons 
(damea H. Rose, pP- 80-04), and the Grund- 

edeutung of the Indonesian ter- prefix (Fay 
Wouk, pp. 81-8). 

A question repeatedly discussed in the syn- 
chrenio grammatical studies in the syntastio- 
semantic categories of focus and topicalization, 
categories whioh play a prominent part т 
many Austronesian languages, though hey 
may have now begun to be undermined in 
Indonesian by the continuing influence of 
Dutch and English (Alton L. Beoker and Umar 
Wirasno, pp. 95-102), unnecessarily stigma- 
tizel as ‘errors’ and ‘impositions of the 
colonial—and neocolonial—period’ (p. 100). 
The general need to examine the syntax of 
Austronesian languages in their own rather 
than in Indo-European terms is clearly set out 
in Міпегв introduotory paper, ‘On tae 
centrality of Austronesian syntax’ (pp. 1-18). 

Almost all the papers can be readily under- 
stood and appreciated by the general linguist, 
without specialist Knowledge, as well as by 
specialista in the Austronesian languages. The 
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ony exceptions, as far ав І am concerned. are 
with some technical statistical operations in 
Brace’s paper and a certain obsourity in 
Patricia Stanley's admittedly ‘ Preliminary 
extended abstract on object incorporation in 
Tsou (pp. 311-14). 

Іп these days when во much of the linguist’s 
fame and effort seem to be spent on abstract 
structures, underlying universals, and the 
refinement of theory, it 1s 8 pleasure to review 
a collection of желі te data-orientated ° 
studies, which make good use of а variety of 
methods and theories without losing mght of 
the primary need in so many parts of the world 
to give us more and more information, in terms 
we can all understand, about the history and 
structure of more and more languages. 

R. Н. ROBINS 


J. DESMOND CLARK (ed): The Cam- 
bridge history of Africa. Vol. 1: From 
the earliest times to c. 500 в.о. 1157 pp., 
18 plates. Cambridge, etc.: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1982. £48. 


With this volume surveying the ‘ prehistory ' 
of Africa (as well as pharaonio Egypt) until the 
coming of iron, The Cambridge history of 
Africa has completed ita five-part pre-colonial 
coverage. (Vols. 6 to 8 on the final one hundred 
years have still to appear.) Vol. 1 1s longer 
than the others, not simply because 1ts period 
extends almost indefinitely back into the 
physical and ecological evolution of the con- 
tment, but also because of the variety of 
themes from human origins to African agri- 
culture which it contains, and what was 
doubtleas an editorial policy of waaay on 
thorough treatment. Desmond Clark with his 
long and broad experience of African prehistory 
and bis continued involvement in—and en- 
couragement of—new research and approaches, 
was the obvious choice of editor: for the task 
he has called on the services of a dozen 
eminent and active scholars m archaeology, 
palaeo-anthropology and related fields. 

For the African archaeologist this 18 
definitely the most balanced survey and 
reliable reference available. It will serve for а 
long time as a document of knowledge avail. 
able to the mid-1970s, and in partioular of the 
research and conceptual developments of the 
last two decades (in which African fleld-work 
has in oertain led the way). For the 
non-archaeologr historian, however, who 
шау have been awaiting a definitive and 
readable digest of the whole African Stone Age 
for background and teaching purposes, there 
may be а disappointment. Though not m 
general excessively technical, the book is too 
solid and the presentation too formal for this 
purpose. The e ion is realy an un- 
reasonable one; and the obvious place to turn 
for & more summary and intermediate treat- 
ment of the subject is Desmond Clark's own 
introductory chapter ш vol. 2, ‘ The legacy of 
prehistory ’, which endeavours to explam the 
relevance of the more distant to the recent 
past: But dwelling on the new volume's value 
or &rohaeologists—and thus indirectly for 
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other historians and scholarship generally— 
the important question 1s where ít will lead. 
Our concern here 18 not simply the correction 
of the mevitable slips, nalveties and contra- 
dictions between chapters, together with the 
incorporation of new facts and recaloulated 
datings available smce the time of writing. 
thus to make it a more perfect work of 
reference; nor 18 1t really with the prospeot of 
a fully revised edition after another decado of 
research. It is rather one of direction For ali 
1ta careful thought and frequently novel ways 
of summa and interpreting the accumu- 
lated evidence, the CHA by ita nature remains 
a record of what has been achieved: 15 is now 
for others to assimilate this wisdom and use ıt 
imaginatively for pioneering new directions. 

It would be вШу in assessing a book of this 
sort to complain of some stiffness, especially in 
explaining concepta and definitions. Generally 
it 18 well written and comprehensibly arranged 
however, certain chapters are introduced m a 
rather negative or uninviting way or are 
presented too formally. The most extreme 18 
the chapter entitled (inappropriately for this 
book) ' Ongins and evolution of African 
Hominidae ', which 18 sectioned under genera 
and species (the designations bemg usually 
judicious, but on occasion arguably dogmatic) 
One such seetion describes the features of the 
fossil skull known as ‘ Zinjanthropus ', but tho 
author disdams to mention that he has rejected 
this bad old name—not the way to set about 
writing в reference work for non-palaeonto- 
logical colleagues. Issues of ter moment 
are avoided in this chapter, the vexed status 
of Ramapithecus being relegated to & footnote. 
'This means that there 15 no proper discussion 
of how and when the lines leading to man and 
the African apes diverged, or of the con- 
troversial but undoubtedly important argu- 
ments of Sanch and the ‘immunological 
clock’. Moreover the formal adoption, for 
recent African man, of the subspecies Homo 
sapiens afer has broad implications extending 
beyond the strict limits of palaeontology : to 
be defensible, such procedure requires fuller 
and fairer disoussion. 

Elsewhere in the volume one finds, despite 
the best of intentions, some narrowness of 
vision, with platitudinous observations and 
weak allusions to other periods and parts of 
the continent. In the latter half this arises 
largely through dividing some of the materials 
regionally while leaving some overlap of theme 
Thus the treatment of agriculture, pastor авт 
and other advanced ways of living 18 rather 
disparate. The editor has perhaps judged well 
in allowing different approaches to be repre- 
sented so that the wise reader can attempt his 
own conclusions. There is no West African 
specialist among the contributors; henco the 
available literature on this region, with its 
almost perverse archaeological categorizations, 
tends to be summarized rather than digested 
and rethought as effectively as for the other 
side of the continent. The Egyptian: ohapters, 
while in several cts refreshingly con- 
coived, stand obviously apart because of the 
distanct nature of the sources —and contrastin 
historiographical tradition—when compar 
with the rest of Africa during tho final millennia 
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5.0. Possibly they could form the core of а 
new history of ancient Egypt. (Some Egypto- 
logical shorthand persiste, with developments 
—toyal and non-royal shke—being ascribed to 
particular reigns or dynasties rather than 
iven approximate dates.) This reviewer is 
left feeling that this History of Africa would 
have been better balanced had it not tried to 
incorporate the Lower Nile and the Medi- 
terranean face of the Sahara. Of course, 
certam topics (especially for early periods) 
have to be treated more broadly; but for 
later times the subject of oonnexions between 
Egypt and the south might have been 
examined more usefully from the opposite 
angle, rather than being tacked on to the 
Egyptian contributors’ terms of reference. For 
this reason among others, those who wish to 
delve into the cultural history of African 
opulations are not likely to discover an easy 
here. Though some of the authors make 
judicious use of recent findings of linguistics 
and their ible archaeological correlations, 
the possibilities of alternative approaches for 
cultural history are not objectively explored. 
One 18 reminded of the need for this in reading 
the rather potted pages dealing with oultiva- 
tion techniques and the relationship between 
agriculture and religion. The brief comments 
on witohoraft will cause students of uen pin 
and social history to shudder. But where, 
may one ask, in these Cambridge volumes is 
the subject of African religion and witchcraft 
introduced, or at least ita historical relevance 
and potential for serıous study acknowledged ? 
It is nevertheless a pleasure to have this 
book. It demonstrates that the labours of 
Desmond Clark, his contributors and numerous 
other oolleagues who have been working in 
this broad interdisciplinary field, have borne 
fruit. The volume is neatly produced, even 
though the printing 18 not quite во olean and 
the proofing and indexing not quite so perfect 
as in the succeeding volumes in the series 
(whioh preceded it through the press) In 
particular, вре of African authors’ and 
place names, and the captions for n 
should have been checked better. The photo- 
graphs are essentially gratuitous, being too 
ew and selective to illustrate such a volume. 
Lastly, the author-date referencing adopted 
for this volume—by contrast with that for the 
rest of the serles—is inappropriate and some- 
times misleads. This dence may be very 
suitable for scientific reports: but m а 
narrative reference work like this it is clumsy 
and frequently fails to make the essential 
distinction between background sources and 

the authorities for specific facts. 

J. 8. G. BUTTON 


HavpER Іввлнім: The Shatgiya: the 
cultural and social change of a Northern 
Sudanese riverain people. (Studien zur 
Kulturkunde, 49.) Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1979. DM 32. 

The Shaigiya are a tribal group of mixed 
origins but strongly ‘ Arab ' identity who live 
in the vicinity of Mie mn riverain northern 
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Sudan. This book, apparently a doctoral 
thesis at the Johann Woligang Goethe Univer- 
sity ш Frankfurt, is an ethnographic account 
by a Shaigiya of his own culture, and ін based 
mainly on his life and some months of field- 
work m his own large village. It is pre- 
dominantly descriptive in tone, while the 
communication of a sense of the people’s wey 
of life is impeded by features of the author 8 
methoi of , prenontation, style and language. 
The method involves the imposition of a 
traditional anthropological framework о! 
analysis without making clear enough the 
relations between the categones used or 
between these categories and indigenous con- 
cepts. At the same time, a consistent feature 
of the style is the constant use of local Arabic 
terms, but often without explanation, and in 
& tranecription that 18 both odd and strikingly 
meconsistent (in some oases, three or more 
successive instances of the same term are each 
transcribed differently, cf. the versions of 
‘umudiya on pp. 18 8. There 18, moreover, 
despite thanks to a (presumably) native 
English-speaker for ' correcting the text’, an 
average of somewhat more than half-a-dozen 
musprints or misspellings per e, while the 
Englist throughout is stilted and occasionally 
unintelligible. 

The study overall lacks the coherence of 
analysis and the case material that are usual 
in mocern ethnographic accounts. The im- 
pression conveyed 18 of a disembodied and 
somewhat fragmentary oulture, not of a ‘ real ' 
people living in a society. The account of the 
economic system is disjointed and confused. 
The author shows no knowledge of develop- 
ments 11 kinship analysis over the last 40 years 
or во, and makes the elementary error of 
interpretmg high respect for mothers and for 
women generally as evidence of a former (even 
present!) matrilineal descent system. The 

y account of village religious life 18 alsc 
inevitably coloured by an assumption of the 
existence of a single Islamio ‘ orthodoxy ’, and 
the consequent analysis of ‘ popular Islam ' m 
terms of ‘ unorthodox’, ‘non-Islamic’ and 
‘ pre-Islamic ° features. Otherwise, the desorip- 
tions of local religious practices (e.g. Sufism, 
jin belefs, evil eye, the таг oult) are detailed 
and intereetmg, though, as with the rest of the 
book, difficult to relate to each other and to 
the people of the village. 

Following the traditional (but now largely 
discarded) pattern of ethnographic mono- 

phs, this book ends with a ohapter on 
social change”. Here the author seems un- 
clear whether to attempt a discussion of 
current theory, of Sudan-wide problems and 
issues 1n rather general terms, or of the impaot 
of social change on the village. The t is 
sketohy and inconclusive, and certainly adds 
little to our understanding of the Shaiqiya. 

There are several where light 
shines through. Vi ' perceptions of their 
society end of the operation of the state are 
tellingly narrated, and the author's own views 
on the comparative merits of the old tribal 
ways of doing things as opposed to the modern 
bureaucratic system are forcefully argued. 
There are lengthy and detailed (but quite 
unanalyeed) accounts of various customs, 
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beliefs, rites and ceremonies, and other aspects 
of culture. The value of this book indeed is as 
a record of Shaiqiya culture by someone who is 
thoroughly familiar with it. It is unfortunate 
that he had to present ít m a framework of 
analytical categories that prove unsuitable to 
the task, and that impede rather than facilitate 
the comparative use of the interesting material 
presented in the book. 
RICHARD TAPPER 


б. Jan van APELDOORN: Perspectives 
on drought and famine in Nigeria. [v], 
184 pp. London, Boston and Sydney : 
George Allen and Unwin, 1981. £10. 


From 1975, while at the Centre for Social 
and Economic Research, Ahmadu Bello 
University, Jan van Apeldoorn collated and 
appraised а mass of documentation relating to 
the 1972-74 drought 1n northern Nigeria. 
book represents а further reworking of and 
reflection upon the material in the author's 
two-volume report of 1978 and in the pro- 
ceedings of the conference on drought held at 
Bagauda in 1077. 

14 terse chapters, and with commendable 
humanitarian concern, van Apeldoorn surveys 
the literature on the history of drought in 
Nigeria, summarizes the main characteristics 
of the 1972—74 disaster, analyses recent food 
shortages in Nigeria from the perspeotive of 
political economy, attempts а prognosis for 
the 1980s and concludes by arguing that 

‘ disaster preparedness ' in Nigeria must be 
based on greater ‘ grass roots’ involvement 
and initiative than hitherto. 

Researchers interested in the topio of 
drought and famine in West Africa will be 
gaa to have this thoughtful case study. The 

chapters are likely to be especially useful 
in agricultural pla circles. 

In view of the title and the publisher’s 
immoderate claims fo: ® book aimed apparently 
at & wide student audience—‘ a near-exhaus- 
tive study of the available material '—a few 
criticigzms are unavoidable. First, despite the 
title Perspectives on drought and famsne in 
Nigeria, this book contains very little on 
drought as such and very ely excludes 
from consideration any part of Nigeria south 
of the Sudan Savanna Zone. The author has & 
valid argument that political economy is an 
important (perhaps crucial) perspective from 
which to examine famine. On the other hand, 
ecological and environmental factors are not 
irrelevant aspecta of the problem. Van Apel- 
doorn finds no place for any disoussion of the 
extensive Nigerian literature on rainfall 
reliability and crop resistance to drought. 
Perhaps this helps explain why he also ignores 
drought and famine er south in Nigeria. 

In the Guinea Savanna and areas of double 
maximum rainfall distribution, the ecology of 
drought and famine is distinct from that in 
areas farther north, a point perhaps not 
apparent to an author with little familiarity 
with the ramfall data. In southern distriots 
the roots of drought-induced food au ply 
diffloulties are to be found in rainfall irregu 
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ties іп the period March to May, well before 
the rams are due in the north. The best 
remembered example is 1945, a year in which 
yam farming in areas to the m of the Niger 
and Benue was nally hit an 
Apeldoorn fails бу төзү» Pour 1945 drought, 
presumably because mid-year rains were 
adequate and the gram harvest in northern 
Nigeria was better than usual (see the Annual 
dc of the Agriculture Department for 1945). 
or is this book without problems when 
considered from the author's preferred stand- 
point of political economy. Like ‘ genocide’, 
° famine ’ is в term used—sometimes irrespeo- 
tive of the faotual evidence—in the context of 
gg to redefine political legitimacy. And 
disregarding such considerations, van 
Aide quotes newspaper reports, govern- 
ment documents and ‘ eyewitness accounts * as 
if these were neutral sources without need of 
xod interpretation. 
Also prob ematio 18 the assumption that 
‘ policy ' 18 the outcome of а single, coherent, 
politieal interest. Van  Apeldoorn under- 
estimates, in my view, the extent to which 
government policies are (a) ad hoc responses to 
rapidly shiftang problems and opportunities, 
(b) compromises between competing political 
interests. In consequence, the operation of 
international gram markets and of agricultural 
des ment p m Nigeria are both 
in van Apeldoorn's account, ns if 
He were ы The extent to which 
world grain prices are unstable because mter- 
national e in grains is ‘residual’ (only 
12% of world consumption is traded across 
national frontiers), and the way in which oil 
revenues havo changed the terms of com- 
petition between merchants and bureaucrats 
in the struggle to control certain key sectors 
of the Nigerian economy, are but two examples 
of relevant issues which elude the analytical 
framework here adopted. 

Perhaps it is unfair, however, to belabour 
the author too much for these inadequaoies. 
I wonder whether van Apeldoorn originally 
intended a monograph limited to a disousston of 
documentation and polioy, but was persuaded 
into & much more ambitious book because of the 
demands of the market for texts for advanced 
students ? If во, it is to be regretted, because 
the result 18 neither а satisfaotory textbook nor 
& true refleotion of the value of the author's 
work in the field of Nigerian drought studies. 

PAUL RIOHARDS 


BARBARA FRANK: Die Kulere: Bauern 
in Mittelnigeria. (Studien zur Kultur- 
kunde, 57.) хін, 207 pp., 56 plates. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1981. DM 75. 

This weighty volume adequately demon- 
strates both the hs and the weaknesses 
of the Studien zur Kulturkunde series. It 
provides an outlet for heavily ethnographic 
studies that in England would be ba 
place. (The present volume includes no less 
than 112 plates plus drawings, an indulgence 
few British anthropologists would aspire to.) 
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Yet, at the same time, there ін a feeling that all 
the facta m the work are piled up sim 
because they got into the field-work notebook 
and not because they are significant, exciting 
or important to some greater purpose. It isa 
work that ‘doouments’ rather than analyses 
or interpreta. 

What it documents is the retreat of a 
traditional Nigenan culture before the on- 
slaught of modernity, the weaning of children 
via school away from the values and beliefs 
of their parents towards the cash economy and 
a prudish Christianity that goes with enamel 
basins and square houses. All this is excellent! 
—-even movingly—demonstrated with a wealth 
of historical and ethnographic data. Through 
the scientific detachment, the sympathies of 
the author cannot be missed. The caption to 
the photographs says it all: ‘The followi 

must, for the most , be understo 
as historical documents of the past—and not 
as documents of the present. At the time the 
photographs were taken, the visible part of 
the old form of Ше was rapidly approaching 
extinotion ... The external forms of the new 
life style in Tof are not photographically 
documented in detail, since they do not differ 
from those in other villages of the country.’ 

At times, one wonders whether Frau Frank 
arrived just too late rather than in the nick 
of time to capture the essenoe of the old. 
Discussions of traditional practices are dotted 
with remarks such as, ‘I only talked about 
this custom with young people who said ... 
but were not sure about this’, or ‘ Although 
my information came from the shwet leaders 
in Kamntuk and Kapo, confirmed and 
supplemented by others, 1t seemed that much 
had already been forgotten’. A period when 
there is large-scale cultural forgetting and 
reformulation of meaning is not without 
interest to the anthropologist and one wonders 
how real was the implied period when all was 
known and intelligible. Unfortunately, the 
bias towards the observation of external forms 
and the documentation of the aotual robs us of 
potentially valuable information on just these 
points. 

The habit of naming individual informants 
on certain topics imparta a rather spurious 
soientistio air to the vague and hazy process 
that constitutes the ethnographer’s art. 

The real problem with this work, as with 
во many of the whole series, is that the author 
has no problem. There is a naïve belief in the 
objective registration of facts unguided by any 
theoretical or general objective. The result is 
a tendency to drift somewhat aimlessly. 

Ethnographic information has а value as 
something interesting per se. The major worth, 
however, of a work of ‘ straight’ ethnography 
is іп кін use as a source by those concerned 
with some much more narrow problem of 
cultural or historical interpretation. It is not 
clear that the present work 1s tightly written 
enough to allow such secondary use. Too 
many questions go unanswered even in seotions 
that seem at first mght to belabour the reader 
with excessive detail. As one would expect of 
a work produced under the auspices of the 
Frobemus Institute, material culture is 
covered extensively. Yet there is no attempt 
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to enter into the cultural system of the Kuleri 
and deal with it as anything other than a 
functional ала to survival. 

It is doubtless unfair to ask the awkward 
question, ‘So what?’ of a work of ethno- 
graphy. One is nevertheleas tempted to do во. 

NIGEL BARLEY 


BILL FREUND : Capital and labour in the 
Nigerian tin mines. (Ibadan History 
Series.) ix, 266 pp. Harlow: Long- 
man, 1981. £15.50. 


Bill Freund has produced an excellent study 
of the tin mining industry of Nigena. Freund 
joins Van Onselen, Perri Johnstone, Green- 

h, Hoogveld and a band of scholars 
who hava looked at the implications of the 
development of extractive industry іп the 
midst of a society whose fundamental occupa- 
tion was agriculture. Such studies have 
remained few in number because of the 
extreme complexity of the task in hand. Such 
work is incomplete if it fails to understand the 
international environment in which mine 
owners gpeoulate and compete and thus the 
historian is forced into far-reaching com- 
рее Similarly, company and finanoial 

istory demands a high degree of technical 
understanding of g, asset valuation, 
taxation and a range of other areas of arid but 
vital concern. Lastly, the question of labour 
requires sensitivity íf the scholar 18 to give his 
reader some understandmg of what motivates 
or forces members of non-industrial societies 
into selling their labour without blandly 
assuming the older simplification of the ‘ wage 
pull’. 

Freund meets the challenge admirably. He 
outlines the significant pre-colonial history of 
the area he writes about, that area tucked 
between the rivers Benue and Niger often 
called the Plateau. He demonstrates the 
extensive and sophisticated nature of pre- 
colonial exploitation of this rich resource and 
then shows how European interests, with the 
advantage of access to capital and the ear of 
the colonial state, horned in on what had been 
an exclusively African industry. Very rapidly 
the rich pickings begged both more extensive 
investment and mechanization, and more state 
intervention in the form of grant of mineral 
rights end help with infrastructural develop- 
ment. The ugliest aspect of the state’s in- 
volvement occurs towards the end of the 
colonial period when, as Freund shows in a 
harrowing chapter, the demands of war pro- 
duction between 1940 and 1948 led to massive 
use of labour coercion with grotesque con- 
sequences for those thus 'consonpted'. Не 
closes the book with a consideration of the 
forms cf resistance put up by cultivators both 
to mine labour and the encroachment of thosa 
forces that were gradually preasing them 
towards the labour market; he looks at the 
successes, and rather more failures of organized 
labour in the tin industry and lastly, reviews 
the role of the state 1n the life of the industry 
and на work-foroe between 1945 and 1979. 

Although the oreation of an mdustry which 
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tit REN idly grew to have internatıonal 
& fascination for those whose 
ed cts Ho ш company history, most readers 
will be indebted to Freund for his treatment of 
labour. He grapples very sensitively with the 
wide variety of particular circumstances from 
which the work force was prised and shows how 
is variations in social relations, land use and 
rity modified the workings of the 
arket. As with any such study, the ‘ hard ? 
даба on the factors pushing people » towards the 
labour market tend to be a bit thm on detail 
and stronger on inference and it is a httle 
surprising that Freund did not gather some 
oral material to add some texture to his story. 
Buch & course mig ht also have given the reader 
some notion of the impact of an albeit small 
industrial wage upon rural society for few of 
the tin muners constituted a 'stable' wage 
foroe. But this amounta to а small omission 
in an otherwise noh volume. 

The radical i1 parspootive of the author leads 
him occasionally mto some bumpy passages of 
theory in which his fluent style exits left and 
leaves the reader with long, complex sentences 
which do far more than a single sentence ever 
should. Similarly, there 1s a running assump 
tion of malign callousness throughout colonial 
society which в not always evidentially 
supported although doubtless more often than 
not correct. For example, on p.97 when 
talking about miners’ diet he cites an official, 
whom he then desoribes as ‘ cynical ’ for saying 
that miners’ nutrition was no poorer than that 
of the mass of Nigerians. He may have been 
cynical and the comment might be thoroughly 
ill-founded but it needs to be shown that it is 
wrong. But withal this is a very positive and 
soholarly addition to the history of West 
Africa and deserves to be read widely. 

RICHARD RATHBONE 


Rossezz б. SCHUH: А dictionary of 
Уот. (University of California 
Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 99.) 
xxiv, 231 pp. Berkeley and Los 

es: University of California 

Press, 1981. $11.50. 

Ngizim is a member of the Chadic family of 
languages and is spoken by some 25,000 
people in north-eastern Nigeria. While both 

gizim and Hausa are withm the same branch 
of the family, West Chadic, they are more 
second cousin than sister la . Russell 

Schuh has worked extensively on Ngi and 

its close relatives Bade and Duwai, and he 

brings to this dictionary both that experience 
and а considerable knowledge of Hausa; 
indeod, 15 is often the case not only that 
dictionary entries indicate borrowing from 
Hausa, but also that Schuh has entered the 
equivalent Hausa term, rightly judging that 
many of his readers will be both acquainted 
with Hausa and interested in possible similari 
ties that may indicate reflexes of а common 
proto-form. The dictionary is orientated 
toward the arian and com tivist yet 
could well form the basis of a book most useful 
for schools and the general public m Nigeria. 
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The introduction outlines with commendable 
clarity and succinotness features of Қаптап 
phonology and grammar, oularly the 
morphology of verbs, their base forms, 
extensions and derivatives, and the form of 
noun plurals and nominal derivatives. Threc 
pages of paradigms, particularly of pronominal 
orms and demonstratives, are an essential 
reference point for many entries within tho 
dictionary. It 18 olearly a matter of fine 
judgement as to whether it 18 desirable to refer 
the reader elsewhere or to allow for duplication 
in grammatical explanation; Russell Schuh 
has opted here for liberal reference to his 
papers in Afroastatic Linguistics (1977) on the 
eterminer system and in the Journal of 
African Languages (1971) on verb forms and 
aspect while providing an outhne of these 
features in the introduction to this book. 
As a matter of preference the present reviewer 
would have liked more guidance m the mtro- 
duction on the as system, particularly 
since the choice of citation form for verbs 
involves some understanding of the significance 
of Subjunotive, second Subjunctive and 
Imperative, and of the distinction between 
subject pronoun and prefix where the occur- 
rence of a & long vowel determines whether or 
not a particular form 18 cited in the dictionary 
entry. Referral elsewhere also involves, for 
example on p. xviii and p. xxiv, a move to the 
author’s own doctoral thesis of 1972, perhaps 
not as readily available іп libraries ав the 
other journal papers ; however, such references 
serve to highlight the degree to which this 
work gite squarely at the centre of a network 
of interlocked papers covering phonology, 
deixis, verb morphology, tense/aspect, and 
syntax; the parts come together with dis- 
cussion of usage and derivation to great effeot 
within the diotionary entries. 

Schuh’s evident qualities as a linguist are 
apparent in the detailed exactitude with which 
he sets out the intricacies of usage; moreover, 
it 1 remarkable to see how nearly the com- 
plexities of a word like the Ngizim conjunction 
sée mirror the usages of the Hausa word sá 
and Schuh’s masterly discussion of the Ngizim 
word incidentally elucidates Hausa e toa 
striking degree. While ıt is clear that the two 
words sée and sát are related in form and 
usage, the dictionary draws the attention of 
the reader familar with Hausa both to the 
clear similarities between individual Ngizim 
and Hausa words, e.g. ‘death’ Ngizim: mit, 
Hausa: mt, and to strong в ities in the 
range of meaning and usage that may be 
conveyed by seemingly unrelated words, for 
example, the spread of meanings conveyed by 
the Ngizim word, gdadà * because, ın order to ° 
would a; to matoh olosely that conveyed 
by the Hansa word, dèomin, and there аге 
many instances of such parallels. 

One small matter that could fruitfully have 
been clarified m the introduction concorns the 
orthographic conventions of Ngizim. Nowhere 
would there appear to be any indication of the 
exact significance of the hyphen; from the use 
of the hyphen in the paradigms ıt would 
appear to be a marker of morpheme boundaries, 
partioularly of suffixes, во that, for example, 
in the 2 maso. indirect object pronoun fi-ci 
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indirect object is marked by íi and the marker 
of second person masculine singular is сі. This 
orthographio separation by means of the 
hyphen appears to be maintained in example 
sentences under dictionary entries. Further- 
more, where a suffix 1s entered alphabetioall 
m the dictionary it 18 entered complete wi 
accompan: hyphen(s), eg there are 
separate entries: -n-, n, 4n, ^n, and іп each 
case example sentences include the hyphen ; 
on the other hand, Е, an associative linker, is 
entered without hyphen yet examples offer 
the morpheme separated by a hyphen from 
the word to whioh it is linked: ja-k pátà ' the 
dog of the bush’; the ‘ transitizing suffix ' -du 
18 entered with hyphen and examples retain 
the hyphen: Kwaana da kalakta-du ‘ Kwane 
will return it’, yet the ‘verb derivataonal 
suffix’ +, with its perfective aspect form 
entered as -f#, appears ın examples without 
hyphen: shdwdñü ‘ advise’. Some clarifica- 
tion in the introduction of the conventions in 
operation would perhaps have been desirable. 
Production errors are few and far between: 


under “a ing error creates some 
confusion between det ot bishoprics and the 
Dead Sea rint under the 


References Gehan, 19 1975) substitutes cunning 
for variety ав ‘ Polyglotta Africana ' turns up 
as ‘ Ployglotta Africana °, but these are merely 
httle delights for the perennial browser. 

This excellent book will be a required 
reference work for all those interested in 
Chadic languages and is olearly the product of 
painstaking and careful scholarship. 

GRAHAM FURNISS 


Roy Wuuus. A state in the making: 
kie history and social transformation 


n pre-colontal Ufipa. (African Bys- 
iens of Thought.) xxviii, 322 pp. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana Uni- 


versity Press, 1981. $32.50, 219.50. 


In 1962-64 and 1966 Roy Wills lived as a 
social anthropologist among the Fipa people 
of south-western Tanzania. He has inb i 
widely on the Fipa, but this is his book 
on Fipa society and history. The delay reflects 
recent changes in the climate of anthropology. 
No one observing African life when oolonial 
rule had already come to an end waa likely to 
be satisfied with the convention of an ‘ ethno- 

graphio present' that supposedly referred to 
conditions at once contemporary and ‘ tradi- 
tional’; besides, historians were showing how how 
much could be learned about pre- 
Africa without resorting to mere inference or 
guesswork. Meanwhile, there was growing 
scholarly interest in the thinking of Africans 
about ther own societies, especially as 
reflected in myths about ‘ tribal’ or dynastic 
origin. Finally, a preoccupation with 
materialist modes of explanation has given 
гіне to a new stress in social analysis on both 
inequality and c e. 

In this book, Wills presents his knowledge 
of Fipa society m the form of history. The 
first part, ‘ Indigenous history ', considers the 
sources for the past up to the 18708; the 
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second is called ‘ Fipa society с. 1880’; and 
some conclusions and comparisons are followed 
by a brief account of German intrusion, based. 
on European sources. Much in the first two 
parts із conjectural history, albeit of the beat 
modern kind. Discrete events only come into 
focus from the late eighteenth century, but 
Willis argues that much can be learned about 
icu from the highly distinctive myth 
purports to relate the foundmg of the 
о principal Fipa kingdoms. He now doubts 
er this throws much light on the origins 
of tine kingship; instead, he reads the story 
as evidence for radical change m Fipa society 
at e, from unilineal to cognatic descent. 
He tea such a to the special 
opportunities for economic exchange on the 
Fipa plateau, the immigration of non-Fipa, 
and the relative fixity, long life and large size 
of Fipa ea, made posuble by their 
compost-mound agriculture. The short but 
devastating Ngoni ocoupation of Ufipa in the 
18408 would have farther weakened. the links 
between partioular descent groups and terri- 
tories; recovery from this inouraion would 
have given a new impetus to political centrali- 
zation; and mobility, both social and p. 
graphical, would have been increased b 
Subsequent growth of trade through бара, 
between western Tanzania, Zambia and Леле. 
This wide-ranging hypothesis is arr 
bat it is important to pene that ib is 
based ohiefly on & comparison between the 
‘key myth’ and Willis’s own observations of 
Ufipa in the 1980s, set against the by now 
familar outlmes of external change in the 
nineteenth century. The crucial Ngoni ges 
remains very obsoure; not surprisingly, the 
Fipa themselves have little to say about it. 
And the greater part of the long account of 
‘ Fipa society с. 1880” is based on extrapola- 
tion frcm the 1960s. Such material as relates 
specifically to the 1880s is derived from 
remarks by passing travellers mainly on 
economio life, рыя by descriptions of 
pre-colonial conditions by а British official in 
1927 and by Willis's own адаи {especially 
Mr. Б. Ntwenya, about whom we are regret- 
tably told nothing et all) Willis cites few 
oral nacratives bearing on internal change іп 


the later nineteenth century. Perhaps this is 
connected with the fact that b en most 
political offices were ap y filled by 


appointed commoners, rather than the kings 
relations; but Willis does not investigate 
growth of this system, nor its implications for 
the transmission of historical knowledge. Nor 
does he consider how far such transmission was 
affected by the break-up of Fipa villages 
between c. 1890 and 1920, as p 6 fled first 
from tribute gatherers and then labour 
recruiters; or by continumg migration under 
the Britash to sisal plantations near the coast. 
So while there is а good deal here to attraot 
the interest and admiration of the historian, 
the value of this book resides more in informed 
guesses about long-term change than in 
analysis of short-term changes. minor 
criticisms may be made. The extensive foot- 
notes, buried at the back of the book, include 
some information which really should have 
been in the text, e.g. about new cropa (p. 263, 
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п. 16); there is no discussion of the seemingly 
problematical logistios of assembling iron ore 
and wood at the furnaces which once abounded 
in Ufipa; and two sentences about ‘ Sukuma ? 
та 6) rest on в complete misreading of 

amitto’s reference to a headman near the 
Shire/Zambezi confluence. 

А; D. ROBERTS 


ҢАнрА M. PACKARD: Chrefshyp and 
cosmology: ап historical study of 
political competition. (African Systems 
of Thought.) xii, 243 pp. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: Indiana University 
Press, 1981. £15, $25. 


The Interlaoustrine on of East Africa, 
with ite oral traditions praem process of state 
formation and of rituals of chiefship, has 
provided a fertile area for anthropologists who 

d themselves drawn towards history for 
primary data and, as in the present work, for 
historians who find themselves drawn towards 
anthropology for additional maght. To these 
are ed here в cogent insight into the 
ius of the area and its relevance for 

ological beliefs and ultimately the 
dynamice of the polrtical system. 

The Bashu of the Kivu region of Zaire were 
predominantly agrioulturalusta who oleared the 
forests on the north-eestern al Ho the 
Mitumba Mountam. Lineage a 
ritual leadership were primanly сөл іре оп 

tion for controlling natural hazards 
ioh inevitably dogged an area of high 
population density and unpredictable rainfall, 
varying from severe drought to incessant rain. 
Because of the localized nature of these 
hazards, authority, confidence in authority and 
loss of confidence were necessarily also 
localized, providing an element of local 
autonomy and rni: that inhibited the 
development of larger political unite. 

However, in olearing the forest, the Bashu 
had also opened the area to pastoraliste who 
were facing increasing competition on the 
plains. -season transhumance to the 
mountain slopes developed, and with it & 
symbiosis through trade and exchange of 
products. The pastoralists were better adapted 
to the hazards of drought and famine, and 
therefore in a stronger position to assert the 
superiority of their ritual control over the 
elements, and ultimately the authority of thear 
leaders of the Babito dynasty as rain-makers. 
By forming strategio alliances with тезш 
ritual leaders, especially through marriage, 
by the offering of ritual privileges, the Bio 
could generate a climate of confidence in a 
wider pros parity that could transcend the 
problems of local famme. The author stresses 
the overriding importance of this confidence. 
with examples indicating that this is trans- 
lated into economio action by patronizing 
trade (e.g. р: 80) and redistributing resources 
to overcome the effects of local famine 
(e.g. p. 163). Success bred confidence and con- 
fidence in its turn boosted success. To this 
extent: the Babito chiefs could stave off real 
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famine, and their careers were less at the 
uod of the elements. 

Mul peine trend was towards the develop- 
ment of larger chiefdoms, whioh relied less on 
the perceived powers of the Babito as ram- 
makers and inoreasmngly on their ability to 
теңе к of influence in the mountam 

co-ordinating the ritual powers of 
шеді ое through these strategio alliances, 
ting these so as to take credit for 
both the periods of plenty and of local famine. 
However, the fundamental instability of the 
remained, for confidence in & Babito 
ef co pr pnta with his death, and an inter- 
regnum of general famine and chaos ensued 
untal a successor clearly emerged. He then had 
the task of building up his own network of 
alliances and establishing a renewed con- 
fidence. At the same time, his nvals to tho 
succession would be building up ther own 
alliances and undercutting his credibility. This 
is the competition to which the sub-title refers. 
Yet apart from a period of disruption caused 
by the introduction of firearms to the area, the 
essent of competition appears to have been 
more indirect than, for instance, among the 
pastoralists in the plains, and in due course, 
rival Babito contenders found themselves 
drawn into mountain politics to tho extent 
that they also formed strategic alhances 
among themselves. 

Viewing this work in a wider perspective, the 
Bashu system of chiefship contrasts with the 
more established kingdoms further east, also 
associated with the Babito dynasty, where 
charisma was associated with the office itself 
tather than the person, and the problems of 
credibility and confidence were largely resolved 
with each accession. In this respect, the Bashu 
ohiefa were similar to Big Men, whose authority 
depends on building up a personal charisma 

on manipulating the symbols of office. At 
the same time, the establishment of the Babito 
as prime oontenders for office was at least a 
faltering step towards the formation of a state, 
and in this respect the study can be usefully 
compared with Aidan Southall’s Alur society 
(Oxford, 1958). 

Such а comparison leads one to ask further 
questions ing the relationship between 
ritual leaders, lineage heads and their Bashu 
followers. What was the power base of these 
local leaders that enabled them to maimtain 
their autonomy? Was office asoribed m 
certain lineages with strict rules of succession, 
iy Td the tactical manoeuvring for support 

Big Men at the higher level founded on a 
да ocalired factional struggle of a similar 
kind among the grass roots? Іп other words, 
what was the relevance of Bashu cosmology, 
famine and drought at the village level? 
Similarly, there is no discussion on the (pre- 
sumably) Ваһітә pastoralist followers of the 
Babito chiefs or of their role m the consolida- 
tion of the Babito on the mountain. Perhaps 
they, like the Bashu commoners, play a less 
prominent part in oral traditions, but was their 
role so inactive as to be negligible ? If one 
views these traditions as a legitimizing charter 
for the Babito, then naturaly one would 
expect the superiority of their rain-making and 
ritual powers to be played up and any 
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suggestion that they had resort to force 
through their pastoralist followers to be played 
down or even omitted. This is а famuliar 
pattern of Babito myths elsewhere. As the 
work stands, one is presented with & very 
convincing account of the more subtle aspects 
of their consolidation of power in the mountain 
area which hinges on a premise that the 
superior ability of pastoralists to survive 
drought led directly ‘to the political domina- 
tion of the cultivators by the herdamen ? (p. 61). 
However, subsequent disoussion does not con- 
sider the possibility of a military component in 
this domination. instead it switohes abruptly 
from the ‘ herdamen ' to the Babito 4 ; 
but how far up the mountain slopes could the 
Babito extend their influence unaided in the 
final resort ? 
PAUL SPENOER 


T. О. BEIDELMAN : Colonial evangelism: 
а socto-Mstorical study of an East 
African mission at the grassroots. xix, 
274 pp. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1982. 


So few anthropologists have ever written at 
length about Christian missions, although they 
were the ontting edge of cultural change m 
much of colonial rural Africa, that this study 
by T. O. Beidelman of the Churoh Missionary 
Society іп Ukaguru, a chiefdom of east-central 
Tanzania, is greatly to be welcomed. Most 
existing studies of missions have been written 
by churchmen, whether as ‘ missiology ' (that 
curious brand of applied anthropology) or as 
critical reconsiderations of ther do in the 
light of a later period of church development, 
or by historians, whose ohief interest has been 
in the political role they have played in relation 
to colonial penetration. From an anthro- 

isb who has written extensively on the 
ocal culture and who has made a major con- 
tribution to the structural analysis of myth 
and belief, we might expect а distinctive and 
refreshing contrast of approach. Here we are 
disappointed. 

In а candid and disarming preface, Beidel- 
man describes his study as ' weak in precisely 
those aspeots of participation and conversation 
that are the essence of most anthropological 
fieldwork ’. The trouble does not seem mainly 
derived from his admitted antipathy to the 
missionary project or his unease in relating to 
the missionaries, though these have left un- 
fortunate traces When doing his original 
field-work he was interested in ‘ the traditional 
Kaguru way of life’, not in missionaries or 
Kaguru Christians as such. One chapter is 


based on this field-work, dealing with the 
mission in 1057-58, but the t bulk of them 
depend on exhaustive work on the С.М.8. 


archives, illuminated in places with his know- 
lege of culture. Itis a 4 pity that 
on later visits to the field he did not oollect 
ue histories or oral traditions of the 

Christians for the process of ious 
change is like a long conversation, іп which (to 
be a d 
advantaged and in which they do not always 
understand or listen to one another very 
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closely; and it 18 hardly to be understood 
when во much of this interaction 18 missing. 

Missions are full of paradoxes, if not con- 
tradictions. Ав Beidelman says, despite their 
distinction from the economic and political 
agencias of colonialism, missions are in some 
ways the quinteasence of colonial domination, 
since their goals are less limited: they aim at 
total overall changes in the thoughts ard 
actions of native peoples accordmg to вп 
external, imposed scheme. On the other hand, 
they аге powerfully constrained themselves by 
their own rehgious values, by their lack of 
large resources or force majeure, and by tke 
sheer magnitude of the task they have set 
themselves. The evangelical C.M.S. were 
highly critical of Europe's materislimm and 
muoh of ite higher learning, yet were full of 
pride in their own culture and implicitly 
үре to its achievements; they disdained 

e secular state yet their success was largely 
dependent on rts backing; they admired the 
simplicity and integration of rural African 
society but the essence of their enterprise was 
to destroy its cultural premisses, and the key 
of their appeal to was the modern, 
materia] advantages they offered; they both 
underestimated the Kaguru, treating them a3 
childlike and sensual, and withholding &uto- 
nomy from them, and overestimated them, in 
that they demanded a level of religious 
virtuosity far beyond what was expected of 
Englsh Chnstians at home. All this Berdel- 
man cogently documente. Narrow-minded and 
sometimes perverse, laoking in collective self- 
knowledge and uninterested іп culture 
as the missionaries appear to have been. 
Beidelman often shows a certain socological 
naivety in treating these contradictions more 
ав reprehensible defecta in the missionariee 
rather than as, au fond, mherent in the 
missionsry enterprise or even in the nature of 
social exchange between unequally-endowed 
groups, He is too inclined to treat evangelica- 
ism as a timeless set of values, and to hold it 
directly responsible for whatever he finds 
(e.g. pp. 170, 212, lack of praoticality; but 
whoever accused, say, the Clapham Sect of 
that ?), rather than more contingent ciroum- 
stances zhat interacted with it in the Kaguru 
context. After all, the same evangelical values 
should bave operated to similar effect in some 
of its other, strikingly successful, African 
missons: Buganda, Kenya, Yoruba, the 
Niger. It undermines our confidence that m at 
least one place he evidently reduces rather 
complex C.M.S. attitudes to stereotypes of his 
own devising: on p. 123, a mission spokesman 
desoribes ‘educational work as part of ... 
religious work and as in many ways a means 
to й, but in no sense whatsoever a substitute 
for it", but & few lines later Beidelman tells 
us ‘the C.M.S. never varied in maintaini 
that ita only goal was evangelism and that 
other work, however beneficial was only a 
means to that end’ (my italics). 

Structuralist anthropology may be prone to 
deal in timeless cultural stereotypes, but this 
is described as a ‘socio-historical study ’. 
After a chapter on the O.M.S. background and 
the origins of the Ukaguru mission, Beidelman 
gives an account of ‘ Contradictions in the 
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sacred and secular life’, in the most heroic 
and difficult period of the mission, 1876-91. 
The wider political history from German 
colonization through to independence in 1961 
is then reviewed, and & chapter considers the 
mission's relations to its sacred and secular 
competitors. But the core of the book is two 
long chapters on ‘ missionizing’, which foous 
on the missionary i of themselves and of 
the ; and & chapter on the develop- 
ment of the mission leads on to a survey of it 
in 1957-58. Despite this temporally bounded 
framework, we do not get much sense of change 
in the mutual perceptions of missionaries and 
over this long period of church growth. 
Perhaps Beidelman 18 justafied in often making 
a point with quotations from over 30 years 
apart (e.g. p.120), but one has to wonder. 
A focus on how C.MS. attitudes may have 
changed might resolve some apparent con- 
tradictions—e.g. p. 94, ‘C.M.8. hopes to pro- 
mote a new tian elite’ and р. 114, 
‘ Simpler skills in farming, animal husbandry, 
and erafts which were considered the proper 
domain of Africans’. Frequently he uses 
expressions like ‘ the C.M.S. thought’ or ' the 
OMB. argued’, when all he ıs actually 
referring to is the thoughts and argumenta of 
particular missionaries in particular contexts; 
and this too adds to the effect of stereotype. 
Time-series data indicating church growth are 
sparse and casual; we learn that 15 took the 
CMS. a long time to win few converts, but 
that conversions ie up when education 
pogan to appeal after 1920. The impaot of the 
' East Чоп, apod схо ів in- 
terestingly, but too briefly, discussed. 
Beidelman is at his best when the anthro- 
logist of the takes over from the 
istorian of the C.M.S. His disoussion of how 
C.M.S. rules about divorce undermined the 
bargaining pomtion of women in this matri- 
lineal society, and ran counter to their aspira- 
tion to raise the status of women, is excellent ; 
&nd his brief remarks about how 
converts could combme & Christianity which 
demanded personal commitment with member- 
ship of corporate kin-groups whose members 
did not need to participate in sacrifices, are 
suggestive of a model of ‘ working mis- 
understanding ' (or ‘functional ignorance ’) 
which might explain much about the nature 
of missio: /native interaction. 

In the end, the most frustrating thing about 
this study is that the Kaguru figure in it so 
little, except as ill-understood objects of 
missionary attentions. Did Beidelman have to 
allow himself to be a victim of the fact that 
as he tells us, the C.M.S. archives contain just 
one letter from Kaguru themselves (which, 
incidentally, pleaded that  much-appreciated 
missionary be not withdrawn) ? cept for 
a nice vignette of a powerful local cle 
the Archdeacon, little is said about the ‘ true 
medial figures . . . those scoulturated Africans 
who stand aside from both cultural spheres 
without conforming to either’ (p. 212). Most 
of all it is the virtual absence of any disougsion 
of the Kaguru understanding of Christianity, 
after all this missionary endeavour, that most 
detracta from the value of the book. 

J. D. Y. PEEL 
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SERag Ваноонкт (ed): Pygmées de 
Centrafrique: ethnologie, histoire et 
linguistique: études ethnologiques, hts- 
toriques et linguistiques sur les Pygmées 
* Ba-Mbenga’ (aka/baka) du nord- 
ouest du Bassin Congolais. (Biblio- 
thèque de la SELAF, 73-74. Études 
Pygmées, nr) 179 pp., 8 plates. 
Paris: Société d'Études Linguis- 
tiques et Anthropologiques de France 
[and] Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1979. 


This volume of essays situates the Aka 
Pygmies m the plurrethnio context of the 
Central African forest. The collective objective 
is to move from the particular to the general, 
and to reconstruct the Aka subsistance mode 
in ite spatial and temporal dimensions, 

The opening essay reveals the unique 
identity of the Aka language, through an 
examination of 'les struotures d'accord des 
syntagmes de quahfication' (p.49). It also 
reviews existing studies of the Aka language 
and culture, both in print and awaiting 
publication, and introduces the remainmg four 
essays. The second essay, focusing on recent 
Ake history, weaves Kuro expansion, 
colonial trade and micro-level food exchanges 
between the Aka and their Ngando neighbours 
into a coherent conceptual framework. The 
dominant theme із the iterdependence 
between the two groups during the first half of 
the twentieth century. Interactions are 
А mapped ' both chronologically and geo- 
gra 


cally. 
y three, an exceptionally rich paper on 
ms and the medical usage of forest 
plante, illustrates the holistic approach to 
African therapeutio systems. The elementary 
notion that man evolves ‘dans un réseau qui 
rend indissociables les trois niveaux fonda- 
mentaux du biologique, du psychologique et 
du social’ (p.80) pervades a fascinating 
exposé, which takes care of any prejudices the 
reader may have. The author explores and 
defends the utility of an approach which 
connects plant morphology with disease 
preis and treatment, while stressing that 
Aka plant therapy ıs also based on the 
recognition of certain indisputable, therapeutic 
characteristics. 

The theme of Aka-Grands Noirs inter- 
dependence during the colomal regime is 
resumed in the paper on ideological representa- 
tions (Essay 4). t-hand accounts of how 
the two groups perceive their identities and the 
nature of their relationshrp form the basis of a 
discussion of the ambivalence inherent in such 
representations. This ambivalence, it is 
argued, greatly facilitates the rapid develop- 
ment from interdependence to an outright 
exploitation of the Aka economy. Bahuchet 
and Guillaume sketch the emergence of & 
localized peasantry with з keen sense of detail, 
and map out regional variations in the change- 
over. 

The final easay continues the search for 
regional variations, from the perspective of 
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linguistics. Comparing the two Pygmy lan- 
guages (ака, békä) on phonological, morpho- 
ogical and lexical levels, the author attempts 
to establish the degrees to which áká (Centratri- 
que/Nord-Congo) and báká (Cameroun) have 
been influenced by Bantu and Oubanguian 
groups. Unable to reach firm conclusions, the 
author outlines the many research areas that 
still await exploration. 

No grand hypotheses emerge from this short 
collection of essays. Their significance lies in 
their exposure of current research interests. 
The volume oloses with a bibliography of 
recent Pygmy studies. 

JOHAN POTTIER 


Warrer Ropney: A history of the 
Guyanese working people, 1881-1905. 
(Johns Hopkins Studies in Atlantic 
History and Culture.) xxv, 282 pp. 
Baltimore and London: Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1981. £18.50, 


$33.10. 


Whether Europe underdeveloped Africa or 
not is controversial; it would take an historian 
of immoderate imagination and invention to 
deny the underdevelopment of the Caribbean 
by Europe. For ish-speaking West 
Indians the connexion has been a disaster 
mitagated only by cricket and the ability to 
voice criticism in the language of the criticized, 
even if only mutual deafness results. This 
pus work of Walter Rodney, & West 

dian better known for his work on Africa, 
documents the varieties of disaster whioh 
afflicted Guyana in the late nineteenth century. 
As Africa became more enmeshed in the inter- 
national economy, Guyana, like the reat of the 
West Indies the oreation of that economy, 
found ita classic crop, sugar, unprofitable for 
plantation owners and devastating to the lives 
of its plantation workers. Many of these were 
indentured immigrants from the Indian sub- 
continent, part of the same migration that 
carried Asians to Africa; in the 19608 the 
ethnio and racial tensions resulting from that 
migration led to the expulsion of Asians from 
East Africa and violence in Guyana. This may 
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not be unconnected to similarities in economic 
structure: Guyana, like much of Africa and 
unhke much of the West Indies, had an 
economy increasingly dominated by metro- 
politen baned companies and lost ite European 
ived resident éhte. Guyana, however, had 
no traditional society to be eroded by tha 
advance of capital: the economic and social 
history of the British West Indiea from tha 
mid nineteenth century is the story of a 
decaying but still powerful capitalism. 

In this last work Rodney combines the themes 
of his two previous works on Afmoa-European 
responsibility for unfree labour and under- 
development—while switching his foous across 
the Atlantico. Slavery was replaced by a 
system of indentureship not inaccurately 
described by contemporaries as a new system 
of slavery; the planters’ political power wa3 
employed to prevent the ex-slaves finding 
opportunities outside of sugar, a task mada 
easier by the necessity for expensive drainage 
and irrigation systems on the Guyana ооаві- 
lands and an maocoessible hinterland. Despite 
minor developments there and an 18908 gold 
boom, most of the land area of Guyana 
remained unsettled and undeveloped and the 
Amerindians escaped capitalism but not the 
missionaries. Subsistence and rice farming 
ensured some little independence from the 
sugar industry for some; education was an 
escape route for others. Rodney describes well 
the overlapping of middle and working class 
interests in the struggles against the planters, 
though stressing that the former usually 
benefited more. When the planters were 
challenged by plantation workera and the 
urban poor in 1906, the middle classes remained 
neutral and the strikes and riots are seen by 
Rodney as evidence of class consciousness bus 
little class organization. Rodney saw the 
period вв the time when the working olass tried 
to orea alternatives to the status quo and 
laid the foundations of its internal consistency 
and bape Soria from other classes. He deals 
less sa torily with its major problem, whaz 
be calls the contradiction of race. There are 
many reasons for wishing that he was still 
alive; the unwritten sequel to this work 18 not 
the least of those. 

PETER D. FRASER 
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Yona BABAR: The folk literature of the 
Kurdistant Jews: an anthology. (Yale 
Judaica Series. Vol xxi.) xlii 
250 pp. New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1982. £23. 
The Kurdistan: Jews, who it seems can lay 


reasonable claim to being descendants of the 
lost tribes of Israel, ended their өхіе and 


1 Incidentally, Sabar helps to perpetuate the 
unreasonable but seemingly indestructible 
legend that the Kurds are the people of Qardü, 
Xenophon's Kapñoüyoi—-but that is another 
story. 


intermistent perseoution of over two millennia 
in 1950-51, when all but a very few emigrated 
to the newly-established Jewish State, parti- 
cularly Jerusalem, some of them later to 
become ‘among the wealthiest people m 
Israel’. In their isolation they had ' mam- 
tained orally a unique wealth of ancient 
Jewish literary traditions embellished with 
themes from local Kurdistani folklore and 
daily Ше”, a heritage which has been the sub- 
ject of intensive study for the Israel Folktale 
Archives, where ‘so far 579 folktales from 
Kurdistan: Jewish informanta’ have been 
collected. In this excellently produced and 
fully annotated and indexed anthology, Yona 
Sabar, himself a native of Zakho m Iraqi 
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Kurdistan, has translated a selection of such 
tales, mostly of speorfically Jewish (Biblical, 
Midrashio, legendary) content but, mevitably, 
not inolu any of those tales common to 
Kurds and Jews which ' vary in length from 
an hour's telling to instalments filling several 
long winter nights’. To that extent the seleo- 
tion is rather unrepresentative. Even of the 
25 short folktales included, only & few—such 
as ' The Carpenter, the Tailor and the Rabbi 
(or Mullah)’, AT 945/Il—are widely known 
among Kurds too, and this seems to be the 
case also with the 276 proverba included. These 
and the tales were mostly related in Neo- 
Aramaic, or retold in modern Hebrew, but 
language was seldom a barrier between the 
different communities in Kurdistan of yore, 
&nd certainly not to professional Jewish story- 
tellers, ‘ some of the best ... sought after by 
Jews and Muslims alike '. 

Another, Kurdish veraion of the story of the 
Jews’ vain searoh for the buried Sword of 
Redemption, whose finder ‘would i 
salvation to his prb ’, with persons an 
places named, is found in the as yet unpub- 
lished collection of Basile Nikitine—wntten 
down during the First World War, in а now 
lost world. It, however, ends in the gruesome 
murder of the tricked Jews, and with these 
words: ‘ The story of “ the Jew who found his 
sword ” is famous in Kurdistan. If a humble 
peasant fellow throws his weight about they 
quote this proverb about him ?. 

D. N. M. 


Herz Harm: Agypten nach den mam- 
lukischen Lehensregistern, 11. Das 
Delta. (Beihefte zum Tubinger Atlas 
des Vorderen Oriente. Reihe В. 
Geisteswissenschaften, Nr. 38/2.) [v], 
307-818 pp., 30 maps. Weisbaden: 
im Kommission bei Dr. Ludwig 
Reichert, 1982. DM 138. 


This volume complements the earlier one 
dealing with Upper Egypt and the Fayyüm, 
reviewed іп BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1982, at pp. 581- 
2. The greater part of the work consists of a 
directory of localities in the provinces of the 
Delta, the metropolitan region of Cairo (дааа 
al-Qahira) and the coastal regions (al-thughür), 
ie. Alexandria, Rosetta, Nastaräwa and 
Damietta. As in the previous volume, the data 
supplied for each locality give (where available) 
the oultivable area, the notional annual 
revenue (‘sbra), and the names of mugta's in 
7177/1876, с. 800/1397 and shortly before 885/ 
1480. Also ав before, there ін & most useful 
series of outline maps, 30 m number. The main 
introduotory material, which appeared in Vol. 
1, is here supplemented by a note on the hydro- 
graphy of the Delta, offering a summary 
account of the principal differences in the 
branches of the Nile in the Mamlük period. A 
second note deals with Mamlük reorganization 
of the Delta provinces. The work concludes 
with a page of corrigenda to Vol. 1 and a biblio- 
graphy, followed by indexes of geographical 
names, personal names, technical terms, and 
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buildings and institutions. Jake the first 
volume, this is an invaluable work of reference 
for &ll concerned with the historical geography 
of Egypt, and for specialists in Mamlük studies. 
The work as a whole reflects immense credit on 
the patient and thoroughgoing scholarship of 
the author, 
P. M. HOLT 


ROBERTO GULBENKIAN: The translation 
of the Four Gospels into Persian. 
(Schriftenreihe der Neuen Zeitschrift 
für Missionswissenschaft, ххтх.) 
91 рр. Immensee: Die Neue Zeit- 
schrift fur Missionswissenschaft, 1981. 


Roberto Gulbenkian has built up an enviable 
reputation as a student of drplomatio and 
religious relations between the lands of Western 
Christendom, and those of the Middle East and 
South Asia, particularly in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Being based in Lisbon, 
he has the advantage of access to the Portu- 
guese state archives, which contain abundant 
material, until now relatively little lored, 
apart from the distinguished researches of 
Professor Boxer. 

Dr. Gulbenkian's latest monograph traces 
the various attempts made to render the Four 
Gospels into Persian, between the seventeenth 
and nineteenth centuries. It 18 а fascinating 
story, and has involved a considerable amount 
of detective work. Among complicating factors 
іп the affair are the permstent hostility of the 
official Vatican hierarchy to vernaoular trans- 
lations of the Vulgate, the unpredictable 
attitudes of various Mushm rulers and divines, 
also the mysterious disappearance of a key 
manusonpt belonging to the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, Univermty of London. 

The starting point of the narrative is 
Gulbenkaan's discovery in the Lisbon National 
Library of two Persian Gospel manuscripts 
copied by the Jesuit Father Jerome Xavier at 

ore in 1607 and 1608. The prototype was 
brought from Jerusalem by an Armenian 
priest between 1598 and 1600, and was sup 
to date from A.D. 828—though this is olearly 
impossible. Father Xavier had wished to 
present one of his copies to Henri IV of France, 
but this monarch was murdered by Ravaillac 
before the manuscript could reach the French 
court. 

An interesting point whioh emerges 18 the 
enhghtened interest shown by the Moghul 
emperors Akbar and Jahängir in having 
available a Persian version of the Gospels. 
Shäh ‘Abbäs the Great of Persia (1587-1629) 
emulated them in this. In the eighteenth 
century, the Persian conqueror Nadir Shah 
also went through the motions of encouraging 
the diffusion of the Gospels in Perman, but in 
his case, the operation took on the aspect of a 
megalomaniac farce. 

Among other interesting Persian versions of 
the Gospels discussed by Gulbenkian we can 
single out the Persian text (dating from 1341) 
published in Bishop Walton’s Polyglot Buble, 
issued under the Protectorate of Oliver Crom- 
well in 1657. Also the Persian Diatessaron or 
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Gospel Harmony published by Father G. 
Messina with commentary at Rome іп 1951. 
In spite of these pioneer efforts, diffioulty 
continued to be experienced in arriving at an 
acceptable, definitive rendering of the Gospels 
into modern literary Persian. One of the last 
episodes in this saga of effort chronicled by 
Gulbenkian is the brief but fruitful career of 
the Cornishman Henry Martyn (1781-1812), 
whose portrait hangs in St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. | Martyn made two separate 
versions of the New Testament into Persan, 
and travelled from India to Tabriz to supply 
copies to the British Ambassador, Sir Gore 
Ouseley, who in turn presented one to Fath 
‘All Shih. Martyn’s revised translation was 
published posthumously by the Russian Bible 
Society in 1814. 
DAVID M. LANG 


Hartua Квок (t): Das Ritual der 


Feuergründung (Agnyädheya). Hrsg. 
von Gerhard Oberhammer.  (Üster- 
reichische Akademie der Wissen- 


schaften, phil-hist. Kl, Sitzungs- 
berichte, Bd. 399. Veróffentlichungen 
der Kommission für Sprachen und 
Kulturen Südasiens, Ht. 16.) xvii, 
682 pp. Wien: Verlag der Öster- 
reichischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1989. OS 680. 


The energy of Gerhard Oberhammer and the 
generosity of the Austrian Academy of Sciences 
have made possible the posthumous publi- 
cation of Hertha Krick’s dootoral thesis, а, 
compendious study of the Vedio ritual associ- 
ated with the establishment and consecration 
of the domestic, sacral, and other fireplaces. 
The thesis, completed in 1972, was not to be 
published without radical revision, but this 
was untortunate ý ruled out by the author’s 
long period of suffering and early death at the 
age of 33. 

Like Dandekar, but without knowledge of 
his work, she provided 8 full translation of the 
Baudhäyana passages, together with extracts 
from other Srautasütras. She gave in addition 
summary accounts of relevant Br&hmana texte 
and offered profuse, valuable annotation. Her 
assessment of the symbolism of the ritual is 
suocinot and equally valuable: it defines the 
basic intention as relating to initiation, 
dominion, and triumph and seeks, rightly no 
doubt, to distinguish between all this and an 
overlay of calendrical festival and diman 
doctrine, 

The indexes, contributed by Chlodwig 
Werba, are a work of scholarship m their own 
right. 

2. С. WRIGHT 


L. А. Herovus et al: Indological and 
Buddhist studies. Volume n. honour of 
Professor J. W. de Jong on his statieth 
birthday. [vii], 692 pp. Canberra: 
Faculty of Asian Studies, Australian 
National University, 1982. $424. 
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Appropriately, this congratulatory volume, 
oderat J. W. de Jong's sixtieth birthday 
(Feb. 1981), contains basic textual and philolo- 
gical studies, mainly in the fleld of Buddhism 
(27) and Hinduism (5). Reproduced from (very 
nearly immaoulate) typescript, the volume was 
edited by L. À. Herous, F. B. J. Kuiper, T. 
Rajapatcrana, and E. R. Skrzypozak. 

outstanding interest and importance are 
many of the articles, including: Bareau’s study 
of the legend of the Buddha's wife and of its 
evolution as & function of the hypothetioal 
dating of various categories of canonical 


Literature; Himuber’s postulaton of a 
Gändhäri original of the verses of Upäl; 
Norman's explanation of the syntax of the 


сайат arsyasaccint; and Aflbrecht] Wezler's 
attack upon fundamental questions of textual 
transmission in respect of the Vaisestkastitra. 
Refreshing are the occasional forays: Jes P. 
Asmussen’s ‘Sogdian and Uighur-Turkish 
Christian hterature in Central Asia’; Colette 
Caullat’s ‘ Notes sur les variantes grammaticales 
dans la tradition du Dasaveyähya-sutta”; 
and I. de Rachewiltz ‘ On a recently discovered. 
MS of Cinggis-qayan’s precepts to his younger 
brothere and sons’. 

Other contributors іп the field of Hindu 
culture are Ashok Aklujkar, Minoru Hara, 
Kuiper, and Serebryakov. Amon y 
welcome names m the domain of Buddhism 
appear those of Bechert, Hubert Durt, Helmut 
Emer, Emmerick ...: the list їз long and 
distinguished. 


J. O. WRIGHT 


Brian Durrans and Бовевт Knox: 


India: past into present. 96 pp. 
London: British Museum Pablica- 
tions, 1982. £5. 


This publication was put out to provide 
background information for the two exhibitions 
organized by the British Museum for the 
Festival of India m the summer of 1982. 
Robert Knox contributes the seotion called 
‘From village to city in ancient India’, the 
exhibition shown at the British Museum itself. 
and Brian Durrans ‘Vasna. village life ш 
Gujarat ' to go with the very creditable mook- 
up of a Gujarati village shown at the Museum 
of Mankind. The matter provided 1s both use- 
ful and interesting but one has some difficulty 
in envisaging the readership that the authors 
had in mmd. The pictures are good but the 
text is extremely and written often in 
a somewhat opaque English. With all the 
imponderables of Indian history, to say 
nothmg of pre-history, it 1s forgivable that 
Knox should rather overwork the verb 
‘suggest’ as in ‘the close proximity of the 
Neolothic deposit ... just across the river 

esta some relationship between the two 
settlements. It might be reasonable to 
imagine ... ete. Perhaps Durrans might have 

it more often, especially in his flights of 
economic history. His flat statement that 
‘the great famine of 1630-33 marks a signifi- 
cant break in the economio history of Gujarat ' 
is distinctly arguable. There were several 
famines ın seventeenth and eighteenth- 
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century Gujarat named after the years in 
which they fell and although the saiyüsiyo 
kala was no doubt the worst it owes at least 
part of its fame to the chance of having been 
vividly recorded by Peter Mundy. K. N. 
Chaudhuri (Cambridge, 1978, 195—6) has shown 
that the economic effects of the severest 
famines, even that of 1680, were seldom lo 
Such quibblee apart this is а worthwhile 
publication which would have benefited from 
a lighter touch. 

І. M. P. RABSIDE 


W. Hessie (ed.): Mongolische Orts- 
namen. Teil ш: Planquadraizahlen 
und Namensgruppierungen von S. 
Rasidondug, H.-R. Kämpfe, V. Vest. 
(Verzeichnis der Ош лп Hand- 
sohriften in Deutschland, Suppl.-bd. 
5, 3.) уш, 207 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1981. 
DM 82. 


This volume completes the series of three 
supplemen volumes devoted to the German 
collection of Mongolian maps which was oom- 
prëhéDkiyel described for the first time in yet 
another pu lication, Professor Sagaster’s part 
of Professor Heissig’s catalogue of Mongolian 
books, еск) Handschriften, "B 
drucke, Landkarten, which was reviewed іп 
BSOAS, xxv, 2, 1902, 387-90. Part 1 con- 
tained à numbered list, prepared by the late 
Mr. M. M. Haltod, of what were supposed to 
be all the names entered on the maps, though 
tame has shown that a few were omitted. This 
volume was reviewed in BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1907, 
432-5. Part 2, reviewed in BSOAS, хш, 3, 
1979, 579-81, comprued facsimiles repre- 
sentative of all the maps. These facsimiles 
were provided with grids, intended to facilitate 
reference when the present volume appeared. 
The greater part of part 3 is devoted to a 
repetition of Haltod’s list, omitting the actual 
names, but reprinting the original reference 
numbers, from 1 to 18644, which were applied 
to those names, and the map reference number, 
and adding grid references to the facsimiles in 
part 2. There are also four short lista of addi- 
tions and corrections of one sort and another 
to the earlier two volumes. It is no doubt 
because not all the 182 maps of the collection 
were reprinted in facsimile that it became 
necessary to exlude 66 maps, whose numbers 
are given on Page vi, from consideration in 
part 3, since grid references could obviously 
not be provided. Thus, place-name no. 3 is 
simply to map 48, and fhere are 
similar instances throughout. In entries which 
involve more than one map, map-references to 
unillustrated maps seem to have been tacitly 
su ese disorepanoies between 
і entries in part 3, and between some 
entries 1 and the corresponding ones 
12 part 2 wil be têsily: decoded hy usara of tho 
0 
Mr. Rasidondug has nobly accomplished a 
thankless task—as EE by Heissig in 
his understated description of the inventory 
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as ‘eine... in langwieriger Arbeit hergestellte 
Liste’. His work will be useful for more pur- 
poses than merely providing an index to the 
maps concerned, and all lists will, or 
should, be grateful for his Бот of his time. 
One use to which the catalogue itself can be 
put is that of а semantio study of the Моп- 
golian place-name, and Dr. Khmpfe and Dr. 
Veit have made а beginning with thus task by 
categorizing the place-names under those 
elements in them whioh are susceptible to 
translation. This analysis shows that several 
semantio groups of considerable size can be 
establish ot only topographical] forms, as 
could be expected, but economio activities and 
implementa, colours, socal and domestio terms, 
and several others. 

One diffioulty which this series does not sat 
out to alleviate, and which remains to be dealt 
with, is that of the various systems of nomen- 
clature of Mongolian banners during Ch'ing 
times. 

0. R. B. 


BLIZABETE J. PERRY (ed): Chinese 
perspectives on the Nien Rebellion. 
vii, 139 pp. Armonk, N.Y.: M. E 
Sharpe, Inc., 1981 [pub. 1982]. $22.40. 


This alim volume on the Nien Rebellion of 
1851-88 contains translated excerpts from 
published materials based on research and oral 
o. agr conducted by Chinese soholars 
in the late 1950s, as well as samples from a 
collection of Nien folktales. By presenting 
views from the rebel side, these source 
materials offer important new insights about 
this major peasant uprising and supplement 
and correct official and élite accounts. The 
section ‘Scholarly debates on the Nien’ in 
this volume first appeared in Chinese Studies 
in History (xin, 3, 1980). 

The academio selections deal with the follow- 
ing aspects of the Nien Rebellion: the meaning 
of the term ‘Nien’ and the origin of the 
rebellion; ita proper iodiration ; and the 
relationship between the Nien and seotarian 
groupe. Professor Chang Ts olam that the 

were & transformation of the White 
Lotus sect is rejected by Ms Ch'ang-hue who 
stresses the importance of clan organization 
and local salt-smuggling activities іп the 
development of the Nien. Professor Chang 
Shan (writing under the pseudonym of Hmao 
Lin) examines economic conditions, govern- 
oe x pression, landlord exploitation, the 
phy of northern Anhui, and the fre- 

pita of natural disasters as long-term 
causes of the rebellion. A rather different view 
is held by the eminent Taiping historian Lo 
Erh-kang who reduces the Nien to the status 


of Taipi satellites. He calls them ‘ The New 
Taiping y' during the latter stage of the 
rebellion. 

The selections are sympathetio to the peasant 


rebels and reflect the political climate in which 
the historical debate took place. Although 
some issues provoked controversy, the debate 
did not the prescribed basic assump- 
tion of the time that all peasant uprimngs are 
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forms of class struggle. But this simplistic 
interpretation obscures the complexities and 
internal contradictions of the Nien. Neverthe- 
less, the excerpts from published materials 
based on oral research do afford a glimpse of 
the ‘real’ Nien Army which evidenced 8 
‘strong and deeply rooted clannishness and 
chialism ’ that out across class Imes. Ав 
erry notes in her excellent introduction, 
renewed scholarly enquiry in China in recent 
years holds promise of a more open debate. 
Historians will be able to draw on the vast 
amount of materials from field-work under- 
taken in the late 1950s and prepare a more 
balanced assessment of peasant uprisings such 

as the Nien. 

В. G, TIEDEMANN 


Epwin Ring: British Army Aid 
Group—BAAG: Hong Kong resis- 
tance 1942-1945. [xvi], 347 pp., front., 
24 plates, 2 maps [on endpapers]. 
Hong Kong, etc. Oxford University 
Press, 1981. £14. 


When Hong Kong surrendered to the 
Japanese army on Christmas Day 1941 nearly 
all combatants were put into camps. Escapers 
from these camps led by Colonel L. T. Ride 
formed the backbone of the British Army Aid 
Group which operated in South China to aid 
further escapes and to maintain contact with 
those in oustody. This book 18 & record of the 
formation, organization and exploits of the 
group, mainly drawn from Colonel (later Sir 
Lindsay) Ride’s own notes. It 18 в story of 
frustrations and trivia, informed by а romantic 
jingoim which has been tempered with в 
certam amount of more objective analysis by 
the author. 

As with so many books on Hong Kong 
history, this work has paid httle attention to 
Chinese sources and opinions. It mentions the 
famous Communist East River Brigade which 
controlled much of the territory through 
whioh the BAAG had to operate, but beyond 
applauding the co-operation and skill of the 
Brigade, no attempt is made to tap its past 
members or to discuss ite attitude to the BAAG. 

That the BAAG has not been written of 
before is not too msing: its contribution 
to the allied war effort, while real, was not 
great, and it was politically upstaged by 
virtually all other organizations with which it 
had to deal. None the less, there is material 
here with which to fill in some of the gaps in 
our knowledge of this fragile but perduring 
colony. 

HUGH D R. BAKER 


CARYL ANN CALLAHAN (tr): Tales of 
Samurai honor. (Buke giri mono- 
gatars.) (Monumenta Nipponica. 
Monograph 57.) [viii], 156 pp. Tokyo: 
Sophia University, [1982]. $4, X 900. 
Buke giri monogatari, of which thus is a 
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complete translation, was first printed in 1688, 
and is a representative of the samuras tales 
of the famous author Ihara Saikaku (1042— 
93). Though these have not the great repute- 
tion of his amorous and merchant-life stories, 
they are nevertheless of interest and are 
written іп his characteristic racy style. Тһе 
26 tales present, within the general theme of 
loyalty, в varied pattern of revenge, filial 
pity, devoted frendship, passionate love 
etween men, etc., which give clues to stan- 
dards of conduct and thought processes among 
the warrior class, even though іп а somewhat 
idealized form. It is not clear to what extent 
most of these tales are based on actual events, 
but the well-known Midó-no-mae vendetta 
took place eight months before they appeared, 
and is the obvious source of two of them, but 
the others give the impression of being fictional 
illustrations of fairly standard themes. The 
translation is ski and manages to include 
much of the characteristic allusiveness of the 
origins! without unduly distorting normal 
lisn It is а well-produced and 
authontative addition to the lat of Saikaku 

translations. 

с. J. D. 


NORBERT RICHARD ADAM: Verzeichnis 
der europdsschsprachigen Lateratur über 
die Amu. (Verdffentlichungen des 
Ostasien-Instituts der Ruhr-Universi- 
tat Bochum, Bd. 27.) vii, 81 p». 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1981. 
DM 29.80. 


The Amu language, once freely spoken in 
Hokka:d6, the Kuriles and Southern Sakhalin, 
has al- but disappeared, there being only some 
half cozen or so surviving native speakers, 
Their festivals and life crafts too аге осу 
performed almost exclusively for tourists, yet 
interest in the Amu, and indeed for many 
residents of Hokkaidó, being Amu or almost 
Ainu, has become increasingly important. 
For those concerned with ther departing 
culture and future prospects, tho present 
bibliography of Western language material is 
most welcome, and aptly complements Ainu 
bunker mokuroku, a bibliography of Japanese 
lan e sources, edited by W. Matsushita 
and N. Kimi and published ın 1978. 

The bibliography, which 18 & straightfor- 
ard unolassified list, cites some 955 titles of 
books and journal articles which cover all 
aspects of Апи studies from the general, suoh 
as The Ainu of Japan by that pioneer m the 
field, John Batchelor, to the published results 
of highly specialized investigation, such aa 
‘An octopus headache? A lamprey boil? 
Multisensory perception of “ habitual illness ” 
and world view of Ainu’, by Emiko Ohnuki- 
Tierney. In that there are almost one thousand 
entries perhaps the inclusion of a classified 
index would not have been amiss. 

Although an in-depth study entitled 
‘Hunting poisons of the North Pacific Area’, 
by N. G. Bisset ( Lloydia, 39, 1976), whioh 18 
almost entirely devoted to the Ainu, 18 omitted, 
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the bibliography is во comprehensive that I 
am convinced that this is the only omission. 
Indeed, one is smgularly surprised and m- 
preased by the quantity of researoh that has 
either originated in the West or 18 available by 
translation to Western scholarship. 

Mr. Adami has taken a great deal of care in 
the compilation and presentation of his 
excellent bibliography and is to be congratu- 
lated on it. It is an important contribution 
to the field and one hopes not only a vehicle 
but also & strong stimulation to future re- 
searoh. 

B HICKMAN 


À. C. MINER: Kerajaan: Malay politi- 
cal culture on the eve of colonial rule. 
(Association for Asian Studies, Mono- 
graph Ко. x1.) xxiii, 178 pp. Tucson : 
University of Arizona Press, 1982. 


$11.95. 

This stimulating monograph is an enquiry 
into the motivation of Malay political action 
as revealed in the Pahang War of 1857-63 and 
by an analysis of a recently discovered manu- 
soript of the Hikayat Deli dealing with the 
descent of the rajas of the east Sumatran state. 
There is an introduction on the Malay world 
on the eve of colonial rule and а preliminary 
chapter on the part played by commerce and 
other economic activities as determinante 
of Malay political action, A final chapter 
examines the ‘centrality’ of the Raja in a 
Malay polity. 

Dissatisfaction is expressed with the funotion- 
alist position adopted by J. М. Gulhok's 
Indigenous political systems of Western Malaya 
(London, 1958) in analysing Malay political 
activity as a system of social control since this 
disguises the motivation for action: ‘in seek- 
ing structures of administration, it obscures 
structures of experience.’ This experience, 
in the view of the author, derives from an 
understanding of the concepts detailed in such 
Malay sources as the Hikayat Deli, and not 
from the ‘ Westernized’ concepts of ‘real 

ower ’, ‘ social control ', eto., as employed by 
ullick. 

The book 18 based on a wide range of pri- 
mary and secondary materials, as 
well as Malay sources, and is а weloome 
addition to в subject which has hitherto un- 
accountably attracted little attention. 

JOHN BASTIN 


CHRISTIAN PRIOUL: Entre Oubangui et 
Chari vers 1890. (Recherches Ouban- 
iennes, 6.) 199pp. Nanterre: 
rvice de Publication du Laboratoire 
d'Ethnologie et de Sociologie Com- 
parative, Université de Paris X, 1982, 
Fr. 62. 
This httle book 1s written by а geographer, 
who presents the material available in the 
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writings of some of the first French explorers 
of the zone between the Ubangi and Shari 
rivers, later to be traversed by the strategio 
colomal road linking the Chad and Congo 
basins. It is а competent compilation, en- 
riched by many original illustrations, but not 
backed up by archival or oral research. An 
attempt is made to reconstitute ethnic 
frontiers, at that time clearly marked by 
uninhabited frontier zones, and to recover the 
structures of material and cultural Ше. The 
author is particularly interesting оп his own 
speciality, the spread of American food crops, 
especially manioc. He shows how late and 
digcontinuous was the adoption of American 
crops in this area, and demonstrates how the 
specific needs of different societies and the 
specific constraints of different environments 
affected the adoption or rejection of these 
imported crops. There 18 algo an interestmg 
section on the southward etration of 
Islam, which is shown to have а mixture 
of violent slave raidmg and of more peaceful 
commercial and cultural influence. All in all, 
this forms a modest but useful contribution to 
the histonography of a somewhat neglected 
part of Africa. 
W. G. OLARENOR-SMITH 


VERONIKA (Gónóa: Littérature orale 

d'Afrique noire: bibliographie ana- 

! 394 рр. Paris: G.-P. 
Maisonneuve et Larose, 1981. 


Veronika Gorog tells us that the impetus 
for the preparation of this bibliography arose 
some fifteen years ago when she and her 
colleagues in Paris began their study of 
African oral literature. The then exiting 
bibliographies were inadequate and Dr. Goróg 
set herself to fll this gap this she has done, 
though in the meantame the gap had been at 
least conmderably narrowed by Scheub’s en- 
larged bibliography which was published in 
1977. The two bibliographies are in fact very 
similar in scope and format, each containmg 
some 2,800 items. 

The entries are listed іп alphabetical order, 
with & brief indication of the content of each. 
The usefulness of the bibliography is greatly 
enhanced by the addition of two indexes, in 
one of whioh all the items are classified by 
language and in the other by genre. A further 
section contains в list of 120 theses and 
dissertations in French. 

One of the strengths of the bibliography ig 
that every publication listed ın it has been 
examined by Goróg, so we may place relance 
on the accuracy of the annotation. The 
corollary is of oourse that publications which 
she knew to exist but was unable to consult 
have been exoluded. It is hoped to include 
these in a later work. 

АП of us working in the fleld of African oral 
literature must be grateful to Dr. Gorog for 
the immense &mount of effort whioh she has 
put mto providing us with this very useful 
tool. 


G. INNES 
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MIOHAEL LAMBEK: Human spirits: а 
cultural account of trance in Mayotte. 
(Cambridge Studies in Cultural Sys- 
tems.) xix, 219 pp., map. Cambridge, 
etc.: Cambridge University Press, 
1981. £17.50. 


The island of Mayotte illustrates well the 
cultural complexity of the western Indian 
Ocean. The basis of the population 18 related 
to the Northern Sakalava of the west const of 

and is prinoipally Malagasy- 
speaking, yet ıt forms of the Swahili- 
Speaking Comoro Árohipelago, and is therefore 
totally Islamioired. Added to this are olear 
influences from inland East Africa, and France, 
which has been the principal colonial power in 
the area for over & century. 

Michael Lambek’s book is & study of various 


forms of ud possession occurring in a 
Malagasy -speaking on Mayotte, and 
the beliefs and practices discussed seem related 


in different ways to all the various cultural 
influences noted, although this type of analysis 
is not emphasized. Instead, what the author 
does very effectively 18 to describe possession 
and try to convey how it is visualized by the 
partior is successfully achieved 
through a ee of detailed cases with which 
the author was evidently well acquainted. 
The central strength of the book lies m these 
well-written accounts which give the feel of 
the event with clarity and sympathy. There 
are a number of types of spirits posseasing 
z ple (mamly women) in Mayotte: and 
mbek examines in detail possession by 
© patros ’ spirits, who are believed to live a 
porals type of existence in water, and 
inte, who are believed to be 
More to Sakalava rulers. Possession by 
either spirit is lmked to healing in that the 
induction of possession, usually by a healer, is 
intended to reveal the spirit which has been 
troubling the host in a less determinate form 
through illness. The healer 1dentifies the spirit 
and especially encourages 15 to speak its name ; 
this at the same time establishes the medium 
who may ultimately become a healer herself. 
All this 18 reminiscent of East African spirit 
ossession of the zar variety but is very 
ifferent from the dynastic possessions found 
among the Sakalava and further away among 
such people as the Shona. 

The aim of the book, 1s however, more than 
purely descriptive; there is in addition an 
often stressed theoretical intent. It argues 
against utilitarian views of spirit possession, 
which see it as a device whereby deprived 
ale gain attention or gifta, and psycholo- 

explanations, which see spirit possession 
as 8 release mechanism for tensions. Both 
types of theory have been recently popularized 
by I. M. Lewis, who is repeatedly criticized 
here. Instead, Lambek es that beliefs and 
practices must be first understood m their own 
terms ав part of the oulture of the people 
concerned. This position is justified by es 


to a variety of authorities such ав 
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Ricoeur, Dumont, ete. The general point is 
certainly right and is К. y illustrated 
in that part of the book where Lambek con- 
siders possession as a special form of communi- 
cation. Overall, however, I am not sure that it 
is worth such an issue of the matter. 
What Lambek does ів to write good, straight- 
forward ethnography and my main oriticism, 
if anything, would stem fom. the fact that he 
does not give us enough context. This may, 
ironically, be oonnected with the rarifiod view 
of ‘ culture’ of his mentors. For example, 
the extraordin: political turmoil which 
marked Lambek’s fleld-work ıs not related to 
his cases, and the relation of the beliefs in 
spirits to Islam is insufficiently dealt with. 

In spite of these drawbacks, this book 
remains an extremely strong ethnographic 
contribution to our knowledge of an area 
which English-speaking anthropologista have 
neglected. 

MAURIOE BLOOH 


Davi» BIRMINGHAM : Central Africa to 
1879: Zambezia, Zaïre and the South 
Atlantic: chapters from The Cambridge 
History of Africa. vii, 177 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1981. £15 (paper £4.95). 


The unwary reader might be caught out Еу 
the dust-jacket of this book, and might not 
realize that he was ра; a fairly large sum 
for chapters reprin from The Cambridge 
History of Africa. There 1s an updated biblio- 
graphy and bibliographical note, but the text 

not otherwise been altered. Given the 
long gestation of the volumes of The Cambridge 
History of Africa, the text is fairly dated, as 
the author himself ackno in a short 
preface. However, there is clearly some utility 
in bringing together contributions by the same 
author to three different volumes of Tae 
Cambridge History of Africa, given the general 

aucity of material on this part of Africa. 

егы Africa is defined as ‘ the 
basin and northern Zambezia ', 
restrictive than the title 
a definition to which many nglisn-speaking 
readers would not be acoustomed. Davi 
Birmingham writes in a clesr style, and covers 
this vast area and period with his customary 
gift for synthesis, although much of the first 
chapter is so speculative that 1 is sometimes 
a little hard to accept. Once onto periods and 
areas where the historical evidence is more 
abundant, the author takes the reader through 
в greet sweep of history at a more assured 
and ocnvinemg rhythm. The paperback edition 
shoulc be в useful textbook for universisy 
studente, although it is likely to be fairly 
rapidly superseded by the History of Central 
Africa, the first volume of which is edited by 
David Birmingham and should be published 
in mid-1983. 
W. G. OLARENOE-SMITH 
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THE TOMBS OF THE ‘ABBASID CALIPHS IN BAGHDAD 
By TERRY ALLEN 


The mausolea that safeguarded the remains of the Commanders of the 
Faithful are not preserved among the meagre remnants of ‘Abbasid Baghdad. 
' The history of these prominent buildings can be reconstructed from historical 
sources, however, and their significance sketched. The evidence presented here 
is not new, but it may profitably be reviewed with regard to funerary practices, 
terminology, and the development of Islamic architectural forms. 

The most comprehensive description of the caliphal tombs is found in the 
Mu‘jam al-buldän of Shihab al-din Yäqüt (575-623/1179-1229), in the entry 
devoted to the section of Baghdad called Rusäfat Baghdad, or al-Rusafa, 
which lay on the east bank of the Tigris : 1 


The area is entirely ruined, and nothing remains but the mosque (jams‘) 
[of al-Mahdi] and next to it the graves (magdbir) of the caliphs of the 
‘Abbasid house ... In Rusäfat Baghdad are the graves of most of the 
caliphs of the ‘Abbasid house, and over them (‘alayhim) is a grand tomb 
(turba), stupendous in construction, awesome and splendid in appearance, 
во that the viewer is humbled before it. For it there are wagfs and servants 
and employees to attend to its affairs. In it [al-Rusäfa], of the caliphs, is 
al-Radi b. al-Muqtadir; he is in a freestanding dome (qubba mufrada) on 
the outside of the wall of al-Rusäfa, alone. And in the [main] turba are the 
graves (qabr, sic) of al-Mustakfi, al-Muti', al-Tà'i', al-Qadir, al-Qa'im, 
al-Muqtadi, al-Mustazhir, al-Muqtafi, and al-Mustanjid. As for al-Mustaqr', 
there is & separate (mufrada) turba over him, on the periphery of the well- 
known Mahallat Qagr ‘Îsa, to the west of Baghdad; 3 the graves (gabr, 
sic) of al-Mu'tadid, al- Muktafi, al-Q&hir, [and] his offspring are in the Dàr 
of Tahir b. al-Husayn, and al-Muttaqi is in it algo. 


There is a good deal in this passage to unravel, but it is clear that in Yaqit’s 
day domed mausolea, called qubbas or turbas indifferently, commemorated the 
graves of the caliphs in Baghdad. 

Three buildings are described: the qubba of al-Radi (d. 329/940), the 
turba of al-Mustadi’ (d. 576/1180), and the main turba, which entombed nine 
caliphs: al-Mustakfi (d. aur ; al-Muti' (d. 363/974); al-Ta'i' (d. 393/ 
1002); al-Qädir (d. 422/1031); al-Qa’im (d. 467/1075); al-Muqtadi (d. 487/ 
1094); al-Mustazhir (d. 512/1118) ; al-Muqtafi (d. 556/1160) ; and al-Mustanjid 
(d. 566/1170). 

In addition the following burials m the Dar of Tahir, a palace on the west 
bank of the Tigris across from al-Rusäfa, are listed: al-Mu'tadid (d. 289/902) ; 
al-Muktafi (d. 295/908); al-Qahir (d. 339/950), and his descendants; and 
al-Muttaqi (d. 357/968). 

A parallel account is given by Taqî al-din Abi 'l-Hasan al-Harawi, omitting 


1 See Jacob Lassner, The topography of Baghdad in the early Middle Ages: text and studies, 
Detroit, 1970 ; "EY e. Le Ген , Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate, Oxford, 1900, 187 ff. 
з For Mabälla see Shi b al-din Yaqût, Mu'jam al-buldän, ed. Ferdinand Wisten- 
feld as Le ee Worterbuch, 6 vols., Leipzig, 1866-73, rv, 117-18. 
, пт, 46-7. 
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al-Qahir and his descendants, and suggesting that al-Mustadi’ was buried in 

a dar built (jadda) to the west of Baghdad.“ 

Yàqüt's list of ‘Abbasid burials шау be expanded by collating with it 
obituaries from other sources : 

Died 

829/940  al-Rädi, buried in his ¿urba in al-Rus&fa.5 

337/949  al-Mustakfi, buried in the main turbo.* 

339/950 al-Qähir (deposed 322/934), buried beside his father, al-Mu'tadid, 
in the Dar of Tahir.’ 

357/968  al-Muttaqï (deposed 333/944), buried in the Dar of Tahir. 

363/974  al-Muti‘, buried in the main turba ; ° in the turba that the mother of 
al-Muqtadir constructed.!? 

877/987 “Abd al-Wahhàb (a son of al-Ta’i‘), buried in the turba that al-Ta’i‘ 
built in al-Rusäfa, facing the turba built by Shaghab (the mother of 
e ie. in the main turba. 

393/1002 Тал (deposed 381/991), buried in the main turba. 

422/1031 me ad buried temporarily in the Dar al-khiläfa, then translated 
to al-Rusäfa and buried there; !? buried in the main turba.* 

433/1042 Anonymous daughter of al-Muttagi, buried in the turba of 
al-Rusäfa.15 

452/1060 Qatr al-nadi (wife of al-Qàdir and mother of al-Qa'im, not to be 
confused with Qatr al-nadi, daughter of Khumärawayh and wife of 
al-Mu'tadid, d. 287/900), taken to the turab of al-Rusafa (and 
buried, possibly in the main (urba, since al-Qàdir and al-Qa'im were 
buried there).!* 

467/1076  al-Qà'im, buried first in the Dar al-khilafa, in his chamber (hujra), 
which was designed as his place of privacy (khalwa); in 469/1077 
because of flooding in the Dar al-khiläfa his coffin was taken to the 
turab in al-Rusafa ; 17 he was buried in the main turba.!? 

478/1085 al-Jihat al-Qa'imiya (wife of al-Qà'im), taken to the turab in the 
Shari‘ al-Rusaf& (and buried).!? 


Taqi al-din Abi 1-Наяап al-Harawi, Kitab al-ishdrat На ma'rifat al-ziyürüt, ed. Janine 

Sourdel-Thomine, Damasous, 1958, 78-4. 

5 Abii Bakr Muhammad al-Süli, section of the Kitdb al-awràq fi akhbar al ‘Abbas wa-ash‘arihim, 
ed. J. Heyworth Dunne as AkAbdr ar-Radi wal-Muttalt from the Kitab al-Awrük, Cairo, 1935, 
186; trans. Marius Canard as Akhbür Ar- Radi bilah wa’l-Muttagi bilah (Histoire de la Dynastie 
Abbaside de 322 à 333/934 à 944), 2 vols., Algiers, 1946-50, п, 6; ‘Abd al-Rahmän ibn al-Jawzl, 
al Muntazam fi ta’rikh al-mulük wa-alimam, ed. Fritz Krenkow, 6 vols. numbered v-x, 
Haydarabad, 1357-59 /1938—40, vr, 324. 

* Y&qüt, loo. oit. 

т Ibn al-Jawri, vr, 368. 


14 Y&qüt, loc. cit. 
35 Tbn alawa. уш, 118. 
1€ ibid., упт, 2 
17 ibid, үш, 298, 305; see also George Makdisi, ‘The topography of eleventh century 
dad: materials and notes ' , Arabica, vr, 1959 (in two parts, pp. 178-97 and 281-309), 290. 
The first burial may also have been in the Dar al-khiläfa because of flooding on the east side of 
the oity and н the Khayzuràn Cemetery in 466 and 487 (рр. 288-90). 
8448, loc. oit. 
19 Ibn al-Jawzi, ix, 25; see also Makdisi, op. cit., 189, 290. 
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487/1094 al-Muqtadi, buried in the main turba.” 

012/1118 al-Mustazhir, buried in the dar (al-khilāfa t), then translated in 
Ramadan ;™ buried in the main turba.?? 

029/1135 al-Mustarshid (buried irregularly at the spot of his death). 

532/1138 al-Rashid (deposed 530/1136, died in rebellion near Isfahán).?? 

042/1148 Fatima Khatün (wife of al-Muqtafi), taken by boat to the turab in 
al-Rusafe and [buried] near the grave (qabr) of al-Mustazhir, within 
the диа 

555/1160 al-Muqtafï, buried in the dar (al-khslafa t), then taken to the 
turab ; 35 buried in the main turba.” 

566/1170 al-Mustanjid, buried in the dûr (al-khsläfa ?) ; 3" buried in the 
main turba.” 

066/1171 Abii Nasr b. al-Mustazhir, taken to the turab.™ 

075/1180 al-Mustadi’, buried in a separate turba, on the periphery of Mahällat 
Qasr ‘Ish, to the west of Baghdad. 

622/1225 al-Nasir, carried in his coffin (tabu) to al-Rugafa and buried next 
to his people (ahl). 

623/1226  al-Zàhir, burial place unknown to me. 

640/1242 al-Mustansir, carried to al-Rusafa (and buried there). 

656/1258 al-Musta'sim, killed in the Mongol sack of Baghdad; burial un- 
recorded.*? 


This expanded list indicates the existence of an additional building, the turba 
of ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 377/987), which was apparently a personal mausoleum, 
although it could have been built by al-Ta’i‘ with the intention of making it 
his own tomb. Tt is obvious that otherwise the main turba, built for al-Muqtadir, 
was the standard burial place for the Caliph or certain members of his family, 
though this was not the original plan: al-Radi had his own turba, and 
al-Muqtadir's brother caliphs, al-Muktafi and al-Q&hir, were interred with their 
father al-Mu'tadid in the Dar of Tahir. 

The graveyard of al-Rugàfa, where the main turba stood, existed before 
Baghdad was established, and gained particular note after Abii Hanifa, the 
jurist, was buried there in 150/767. Al-Mahdi built a mosque there,34 and 
Härün al-Rashid buried his mother Khayzuràn, one of al-Mahdi's wives, there 


30 Y&qüt, loo. ait. 
X IDn al-Jawzt, тх, 200. 
n э loc. cit. 
за of Islam (lst ed.), s.v. al-Räghid bi'alláh. 
M u Ita al-Jawri, x, 128. 


"Тіп al-Jawzi, x, 236. 

1" Y&qüt, loc. at. 

% [bn al-Jawzi, x, 230. 

3? Y&qüt, loc. cit. 

31 Shama al-din ibn al-Jawzi (Sibt ibn al-Jawzi), v1x/2, of his Mir'dt al-zaman (anon. mak 
Hay bäd, 1952, 636. Angelika Hartmann (an-Nägir li-Din Allah (1180-1225): Polit: 

Kultur in der spaten ' Abbüsidenzeit, Berlin, 1975, 168) states, without identifying her 

source, that al-Nasir wished to be buried m a mausoleum he had built next to the mashhad of 
Misa b. Ja'far, which he had restored (р. 167), but that his son al-Zalur declined to honour 
this wish. 

33 Sibt ibn айан ор. cit., 741. 

33 Seo © * The story of the death of the last Abbasid caliph, from the Vatican 
М8. of Ibn- орна ournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1900, 293-300. 

34 Yàqüt, тп, 46, s.v. Rugifat Baghdäd. 
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in 173/789 ; the cemetery was at times called by her name,* though al-Harawi 
lists the ‘Abbasid tombs under the general heading of Mahallat al-Rusäfa and 
does not mention them as part of the Khayzuran Cemetery. 

Yàqüt, of course, is a late source for these mausolea, and some additional 
evidence is required to ensure that the buildings he saw were not later con- 
structions over originally open-air graves. Just such a check may be found in 
the very circumstantial obituary, cited above, for al-Muti given by Ibn 
al-Jawzi, presumably from an earlier source. Yaäqüt states that al-Muti', 
who died in 363/974, was buried in the main turba. According to Ibn al-Jawzi 
the caliph died in al-Wasit and his corpse was taken to Baghdad, where it was 
buried in the turba that the mother of al-Muqtadir (al-Muti^s grandmother) 
had constructed (jaddatshi) 36 for him, that is, for al-Muqtadir. Al-Muqtadir 
himself was buried where he was killed in battle in 320/932.” His mother, 
Shaghab,% was a powerful political figure during al-Muqtadir's reign, and was 
tortured to death by al-Qahir when he took power in 320/932 following 
al-Muqtadir's death.?? Consequently, the main turba was certainly a building 
of some sort. It was in existence by 317/929,? and can be attributed to the 
period c. 300-17/912-29. While it is barely possible that the mausoleum 
Yäqüt saw was a later version of the same building, there is no record of its 
reconstruction, and the continuous series of caliphal burials further confirms 
that the same building was in use until the seventh/thirteenth century. 

The use of the word turba (pl. turab) to describe these mausolea requires 
consideration, especially since it has been thought that turba need mean no 
more than ‘grave’. Before al-Radi, the only caliphs to have been buried in 
mausolea outside their palaces were al-Muntas-r, al-Mu'tazz, and al-Muhtadi, 
who were interred in the Qubbat al-Sulaybiyya in Samarra (248-56/862-70 ; 
see below). In writing of this building al-Tabari, a contemporary, uses the 
word gabr, which usually does mean only ‘grave’. Abii Bakr Muhammad 
al-Süli, describing the burial of al-Radi, which occurred fifteen years before 
his own, says that the body was taken to al-Eusäfa and buried in the turba. 
The text of Ibn al-Jawzi has turbaiths, ‘his turba’, which seems a better 
wording, since al-Radi’s tomb was separate from the main turba. Ibn al-Jawzi 
consistently uses the term turba for the tombs of the ‘Abbasids in al-Rusäfa, 
excepting only a very late obituary, that of Fatima Khatün, in which the 
main turba is called a gubba. What is more, for the years 278-317, between the 
end of the Samarrä period and the first mention of the turba, neither Abü 
'"l-Hasan ‘Ali al-Mas'üdi, a contemporary, nor Ibn al-Jawzi uses turba to 


55 Le St e, Baghdad, 192-3; Nabia Abbott, Тио queens of Baghdad: mother and wife of 
Harün al-Rashid, Chicago, 1948, 125-6; Lassner, ои 114 ff. Maxmilian Streck, 
Dre alie Landschaft Babylonien nach den arabischen Geogra: hea, Leiden, 1900, 161-2, says thao 
a daughter of al-Mahdi named al-Bänüqa was tau d. | Que as “well, but he gives no reference. 

3 al-Jawzi, vir, 79. Оп the verb jaddada see Oleg Gr&bar, ‘ A new inscription from the 
Haram al-Sharif in Jerusalem ', Studies in Islamic art cnd architecture in honour of Professor 
K. A. C. Creswell, London, 1965, 77-82. 

37 Ара ’l-Hasan “AH al-Mas'üdi, Murüj al-dhahab wa-ma‘ddin al-jawhar, ed. and trans. 
C. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, 9 vols., Paris, 1861-1980, vır, 274. ‘Izz al-din 
Abū 'l-Hasan Muhammad ibn al-Athir (al-Kämil fi al-ta’rikh, ed. Karl Tornberg, 18 vols., 
Leiden, 1861—74, үші, 243) adds that his grave was effaced. 

зз Maa'üdi, уіп, 248; Abū Ja'far Muhammad al-Taba:1, Ta'rikh, ed. M. J. de Goeje, 18 vols. 
in3 det ue 1879-90, ser. 3, 1v, 2281. 

59 Seo Н. Е. Amedros, “А tale of the Arabian Nights told as history in the ' Muntazam 'of Ibn 
al-Jauzi', Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1904, 273-5. 

45 Aba ‘Ali Ahmad Miskawayh, Tajarib al-umam, ed. and trans. іп H. G. Amedroz and D. Е. 
Margoliouth, The есі iipee of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 7 vols., Oxford, 1920-21, 1, 193, trans., rv, 
218, mentions the turba in the year 317. 
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describe any grave. It may be assumed safely that the term denoted a 
mausoleum, and not just а grave.“ 

This conclusion contradicts a definition for turba offered by Oleg Grabar, 
who has provided citations in which he sees turba meaning no more than 
‘a large plot in а cemetery, which was often bought in advance, in which one 
or more people were buried, and which could at times be separated from other 
similar plots by a fence, a wall, or even a portico '. Such enclosed plots certainly 
existed, but in the fourth century they seem to have been called hujras (see 
n. 81). All of Grabar's citations, which are obituaries from Ibn al-Jawzi, are 
consistent with the mausoleal meaning of turba advanced here, and some of 
them absolutely require 15,43 Three of these notices are of primary importance. 

The first two obituaries are for men who died in the fourth/tenth century 
and were buried, or had wanted to be buried, in turbas. ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
Muhammad al-Bazziz, known as Ibn Habäba, died in 389/999 and was 
buried in a turba attached or contiguous to the city wall of Baghdad at the 
Basra Gate, near the mosque of al-Mansür. This sounds like в construction 
of some sort, though no certain conclusion is possible. Ibn Habàba (b. 299/ 
911-12) is characterized by Ibn al-Jawzi solely as being consistently trust- 
worthy, presumably in relating traditions learned in his youth from the hafiz 
Abū ']l-Qàsim Muhammad al-Baghawi (d. 317/929) ® and the eminent tradi- 
tionist and Ла/2 Ibn Abi Da’id al-Sijistàni (d. 316/929).44 Ibn Habäba was thus 
provided with the odour of sanctity that, as will be seen, clung to turbas in his 
day. The second case is less clear. Ahmad b. Ibrahim Abii ’1-‘Abbäs al-Dabbi, 
co-wazir to the Büyids in Rayy and former protégé of the waztr Ibn ‘Abbäd, 
died in 398/1007 .15 


He had willed that he be buried in the mashhad of Karbala’, and his son 
sent to Abū Bakr al-Khwarizmi, the Shaykh of the Hanifis, asking him to 
sell to him [the deceased] a turba to be buried in. [The Shaykh] concerned 
himself with his [al-Dabbi’s ?] instruction (amr), and offered to the Sharif 
Abi Ahmad, father of [the Sharif] al-Radi, 500 Maghribi dinars [as] the 
price of a turba. This man [the Sharif] said, ‘He has taken refuge in the 
neighbourhood of my ancestor [Husayn], so I will take no price for his 
[a]l-Dabbi's] turba.’ The coffin was brought from Baghdad, and [the Sharif] 
escorted it personally, accompanied by the ashra@f and the fugaha’; the 
prayers were said over him in the Masjid Baratha, and he [the Sharif] sent 
along with it fifty men of his household (Бар). 


41 For references see notes to the above list of ‘Abbasid burials and to the qo tations from 
Herzfeld, below. An inscription found in Jerusalem and dated to the year /902-3 that 
refers to а dûr known as al-furba is highly suspicious; I choose to interpret al-turba (unpointed 
in the inscription) : аза proper name of some sort, and to it here. See ire chrono- 
logique d'épigraphie arabe, ed. Ё. Combe, J. Sauvaget, and Ө. Wiet, 10 vols., Cairo, 1931-39, 
vol. nt, no. 840, pp. 23-4, and Max van Berchem, Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriphonum 
Arabicarum, pt. 2, Syrie du Sud, vol. п, faso. 1, Jérusalem ‘ Haram’ (Mémoires de l'Institut 
Français d'Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 44), Cairo, 1925-27, pp. 257-9, no. 218. 

4 Oleg Graber, ‘The earliest Islamic commemorative structures, notes and documents’, 
Ars Orientalis, v1, 1966, 7-46, definition p. 12, citations n. 28; the citation there from Mas‘üdi 
concerns а hujra, of. n. 81 below. 

* Ahmad b. Muhammad ibn Khallikän, Wafayät al-a‘ydn, trans. В. MacGuokin de Slane, 
4 vols., London, 1843-71, 1, 323. 

“ ibid., 1, 590-1, and Ibn al-Jawszi, vr, 218-19. 

45 For al-Dabbi see Amedroz and Margoliouth, Eclipse, үп (index), s.v. al-Dabbl; and Ibn 

ikän, op. oit., іп, p. 266, n. 18. For Ibn 'Abb&d see Encyclopaedia of Islam (2nd ed.), a.v. 

4 Ibn al Tawni уп, 240. On the burial of а1-08ЬЫ see H. F. Amedros, ‘ Three years of 
Buwaihid rule in Baghdad ', Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1901, 761; for the office of 
Sharif see s.v. in Encyclopaedia of Islam (1st ed.). The Masjid Barâthä was а Bhi'i mosque on 
the west side of Baghdäd (Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., a.v. Bar&tha). 
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No gabr is mentioned. T'urba here could mean plot or perhaps a ready-made 
tomb. Nothing would be more natural than that such в shrine should develop 
a trade in temporary or permanent interment in tombs constructed by its 
administrators. Or the passage could be elliptical, ‘the price of a turba’ 
meaning ‘ the price of permission to construct a turba’. 

A third obituary, for the year 408, relates that the deceased, a very rich 
man whose works are enumerated, had willed that nothing should be built 
over his grave. Nevertheless a qubba was built, which later collapsed. Thus 
the remark that ‘ he was buried m the Maqbarah al-Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal 
in the turba called after him [the deceased] ’ is understandable as describing the 
qubba built over the grave." 

Another pool of fourth/tenth century usage survives in the early Arabic 
geographies, in which a selective search for the us2 of turba produced interesting 
results. The earliest authors, such as Ibn Khurradädhbih, do not mention 
graves or tombs as objects of interest all; in the course of the fourth/tenth 
century graves come to be noticed among the particular attributes of the 
various provinces and cities. It is notable that the graves mentioned are 
generally those of prophets, descendants of Muhammad, or traditionists ; 
occasionally other scholars are included as well. 

I do not find the word turba in Ibn Hawqal's text (composed by 356/967, 
revised during 378/988) at all; gabr is the word used for grave. One qabr, 
though, received а treatment that is of interest here. In Küfa, writes Ibn 
Hawqal, the grave of ‘Ali is said by some to be in a place adjacent to a zdwiya 
of the mosque, but most of the ‘Alids believe that ‘Ali’s tomb is really at a 
place revealed as the proper one, two farsakhs from Küfa (ie. at Najaf). 
Here Abii 'l-Hayjà' ‘Abd Allah b. Hamdan (governor of Mawsil for the caliph 
and one of the first independent Hamdanids, d. 317/929) # had built around 
the sacred precinct a strong wall ‘and constructed over the grave (gabr) a 
grand dome (qubba) rising from piers (arkän) on all sides, in which [were] 
portals (abwab)'.: Outside this dome most of the descendants of ‘Ali were 
buried: ‘the area within the large wall became the turab [“ cemetery " or 
“ collection of turbas ” ?] of the house of Abū Talib ’. 

Muqaddasi notices only two turbas, of which the first is that of Ibrahim 
b. al-Nabi (infant son of Muhammad), in the al-Baqi' cemetery east of 
al-Madina (called a turba m which there is a qabr).? The other is the turba of 
Ishàq at Hebron, so called m the outset of the section dealing with Syria, but 
later called a qabr over which a qubba has been built, nicely confirming the 
use of turba to mean mausoleum. 

Strangely, the anonymous Persian Hudud al-‘älam of 372/982-83 uses 


47 Ibn al-Jawzf, үп, 288-9. The remaining citations are not relevant here: for the year 436 
(Ibn al-Jawzi, үш, 118) there is merely the mention of а fwrba ; for the year 476 (тх, 10) the 
citation does not suggest mere plots; I do not follow the reference to x, 80; x, 134, adds nothing 
new; X, 142, for the year 544, long after mausolea had become popular, refers to the turab in 
al- Rugifo i in the same way вв in the references cited above in the of burials. 

ia of Islam (2nd ed.), s.v. Hamdänids. 

*9 Aba "l-Qásim ibn Hawgal, Kitab strat al-ard, ed. J. H. Kramers, Leiden, 1939, 240; trans. 
J. H. Kramers and G. Wiet, 2 vols., Paris, 1964, т, 282; of. Grabar, op. ot., 16-17. 

50 Shams al-din al-Muqaddasi, Ahsan al-tagasim f fi ma'rifat al. Alim, ed. M. J. de Goeje, 
Leiden, 1906, 82; see Encyclopaedia of Islam (2nd ed), s.v. x -Gharkad, and cf. Grabar, 
op. cit., 36-7, on ‘other tombs at al-Madina. 

ы Mu qaddasi, op. cit., 151, 172; trans. Guy Le Strange, as Description of Syria, including 
Palestine, London, 1896 (in Palestine Pilgrims’ Tat peg us ш), 50-1; cf. Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslema: a description of Syria and the Holy Land from A.D. 650 to 1500, London, 
1890, 309 ff. 
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turba for several graves that are called gabrs in Istakhri’s al-Masalik wa- 
*l-mamaltk, which is the source of the relevant sections of the Hudtid, and in 
Ibn Hawgal’s work as well These turbas are not described as mausolea ; 
they are merely tombs of traditionists and other scholars. It is probably 
impossible to determine why the author of the Hudtd altered the vocabulary 
of his source, but it may be that turba had a more general significance in the 
Persian-speaking world. 

Despite this cautionary exception, І am inclined to interpret all fourth- 
century Arabic turbas as mausolea, including the tomb of [brahim b. al-Nabi 
in al-Madina and the turbas mentioned by Ibn al-Jawzi. The novelty of the 
term thus reflects the novelty of mausolea in the Islamic world of the early 
fourth/tenth century; the caliphal mausolea are the very first ones to be 
called turbas. These buildings were new not only in their form, but in their 
very siting, as a review of earlier ‘Abbasid burials will show. 

The first ‘Abbasid caliph, al-Saffah, died in 136/754 and was buried in his 
palace (gasr) at Hashimiyyah, near al-Anbär on the Euphrates. Al-Mansür, 
the founder of Baghdad, died in 158/775 on the road back from a pilgrimage 
to Makka, and was buried in the Hijaz. The grave of al-Mahdi, who died 
unexpectedly in 169/785 on the way to Jurjän, was disguised by multiple 
counterfeits.55 Al-Hadi (d. 170/786) was buried in his garden (bustan) at 
'Is&büdh al-Kubrá',* a village east of Baghdad.” Härün al-Rashid died in 
193/809 near Tüs in north-eastern Iran, and was buried in a garden (bustän).58 
Al-Amin (d. 198/813) was executed following &n unsuccessful defence of 
Baghdad, where his body was buried, his head being sent to Khurasán.9 
Al-Ma’miin died in the field and was buried in 218/833 at Tarsus, which he had 
recaptured from the Byzantines three years earlier, in a residence (dàr).* 
Ibr&him b. al-Mahdi, deposed in 203/819, died in 224/839, but no details are 
available regarding his burial. It is noteworthy that the remains of those 
caliphs who died outside Baghdad were not returned to the capital for burial 
or reburial. 

With al-Mu'tagim, the founder of Samarrä, we come to a series of caliphs 
who died at home and were buried in their palaces, like the first ‘Abbasid 
caliph, al-Saff&áh. Ernst Herzfeld, writing in 1908 of the antecedents of the 
Qubbat al-Sulaybiyya, explained the situation : 6 


According to Tabari and Ya'qübi, Mu'tasim [d. 227/842] was buried in the 
Jausaq al-khäqäni [in Samarra], Wathiq [d. 232/847] in the Hartini 


и Hudüd al'‘älam. ‘ The regions of the world’. A Persian geography. 372 4.4.82 A.D., 
trans. V. Minorsky, 182, 141. 
*3 Al-Tabart, ser. 8, 1, 87-8; for Hashimiyya see J. Lassner's article on this name in the 


pe of Islam (2nd ed.). 
‘Tabari, ser. 8, 1, 390; aoe Mas'üdi, vz, 157. 


© AIT Tabari, ser. 3, п, 1190; Mas'üdl, үп, 2, adds ‘ near the masjid’. 

61 In either al-Tabari, Ya'qübi, or Ibn al-Athir 

еа Ernst Herzfeld and Friedrich Sarre, Archäologische Reise m Euphrat- und Tigris-Gebie, 
4 vols., Berlin, 1911-20 (based on research during ire 8h L 856; Herzfeld's notes 1-5 are 
renumbered hı here to run consecutively with my own. 

е Ya'q. Mat. П 584; [Mas‘üdi, уп, 108; his Ds aes estion 18, 
of course, the Jawsaq al-khäqänf, excavated by C. Creswell, E. Muslim 
architecture, п, Oxford, 1940, 227-45 ; (кек aro many malle placos for a tomb in tils vas 
complex, but none obvious enough to demand recognition 
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[palace]; the mother of Mutawakkil died in the night of the 6th-7th 
Rabi' II 247 (19-20 June 861) in Ja‘fariyya and was buried next to the 
Great Mosque.“ Mutawakkil [murdered in 247/861] was buried in the 
Qasr Ja'fari (Schloss Dja'fars).95 
Tt remains unclear whether these caliphs were buried in a section of the palace 
prepared for that purpose, or whether they were simply buried in some con- 
venient and secure spot within their residences. The more general conclusion 
is implied by al-Tabari's remark, repeated by Mas'üdi and Ibn al-Athir, that 
al-Muntasir was the first caliph whose grave was known with certainty.599 
Herzfeld already knew the location of al-Muntasir’s tomb : 


Muntasir [d. 248/862] is said to have been the first of the ‘Abbasid caliphs 
whose grave [qabr] was fully known; it [the gabr] was built by his Greek 
mother in order to distinguish it." It lay in the neighbourhood of Qasr 
al-sawàmi', and Mu'tazz [d. 255/869] and Muhtadi (а. 256/870] were also 
interred in this mausoleum. The place of Mu'tamid's [d. 279/892] grave 


91 Tab. ПІ 1363 [ор al-Wathiq: in his gagr at Härün!] and 1471 [al-Mutawakkil’s mother]. 
The Great Mosque [al-masjid al-jams‘] of Ja'fariyya is the Mosque of Aba Dilif (sic). 

‘5 Ya'q. hist. П 602 (in his аўт; known as al-Ja'fart. The Ja‘fari palace had been completed 
by al-Mutawakkil only nine months before; Creswell, op. cit., 277-8]. 

** Al-Tabari, ser. 3, ш, 1498-9; Mas‘üdi, vir, 300; i n al-Athir, vi, 115. 

67 Tab. HI 1498 ff. [also Mas'üdt, үп, 300]. 

58 Tab. ПІ 1711 and 1823. On the location of the Qasr al-gawümi', with which I am otherwise 
unfamiliar, we know nothing. Although the other caliphs were buried on the east bank [of the 
Tigris], it is likely that this palace (Schloss), whose name can be translated as ‘Monk’s Cell, 
Hermitage’, nevertheless lay on the desert edge of the west bank. Since in the case of the 
grave of Muntagir there was a deviation from the precaution of concealing the grave, so also 
may it have been sited on the west bank in distinotion from the other caliphal graves. Had it 
been otherwise, Tabari might have given a better indication of its location than the vague ' in 
the neighbourhood of the Qagr al-sawämu' ...”. On the west bank Mu'tasim had established a 
number of ' qagrs ', Ya'q. 263 f., Sam. [ Herzfeld, Samarra, Aufnahmen und Untersuchungen zur 
islamischen Archaeologie, Berlin, 1907], 67-9. The possibility therefore exists that the Qubbat. 
al-Sulaybiyya is the mausoleum of Muntagir, Mu'tazz, and Muhtadi. In any event the building 
deserves notice as one of the oldest funerary structures or shrines (Wallfahristdtien) extant. 

(Cf. Grabar, op. cit., 14-15, who points out that in the notice of al-Muhtadi's burial the 
tomb of al-Muntagir is called only a maqbara. Indeed, the only evidence in this matter is the 
existence of the Qubbat al-Sulaybiyya, its three contemporary burials (for which see the 
succeeding quotation from Herzfeld), and the account of three contemporary caliphs buried in 
a place probably on the west bank and memorialized in some fashion. One may perhaps push 
Herzfeld’s observations further, and в that al-Tabari here used а source that either was 
vagas or was not entirely clear to him. À. N. ‘Abbi (‘ Qubbat al-Sulaibiya ', Sumer, 29/1, 1973, 
111-16) beleve that al-Mn‘tamid’s body was sent to Samarra for burial when he died ın 270/892, 
and identifies the Qubbat al-Sulaybiyya as sl-Mu‘tamid’s tomb, but he supplies no textual 
proof for this view. From the standpoint of terminology, however, the issue is of little importance, 

Grabar further notes that ‘there was no contemporary tradition of Byzantine mausoleums 
for emperors '. It is true that there was no series of separate mausolea built for the emperors, 
but there was a го traditional attachment to two proper imperial mausolea, attached to the 
Church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople (Philip Grierson, ‘The tombs and obits of the 
Byzantine emperors (387-1042) ', Dumbarton Papers, xvi, 1969, 3-60). One was erected 
Ру either Constantine the Great or Constantius П, and the other by Justinian (Grierson, 4—6). 

e latter, oruciform in plan, was used between А.р. 565 and 842, the earlier, ‘domed and 
circular in shape ... with stoaed angles’ (p. 6), was used between 361 and 518, and again from 
867 to 1028 (p. 20, and see pp. 26-7). It should not be ruled out as в source for either the form 
or the idea of the Qubbat al-Sulaybiyys, although Justinian's mausoleum was the one in use 
at the time the Samarr& building must have been constructed. It is also interesting to consider 
the probable existence of domed martyris in mxth-ceniury South Arabia, discussed by ‘Irfan 
Shahid, ‘Byzantium in South Arabia’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxxm, 1979, 24—94, esp. 
pp. 57-8, 70-4, 82. 

Ignaz Goldziher (Muhammedanische Studien, 2 vols., Halle, 1888-90, trans. C. R. Barber 
and 8. M. Stern as Muslim studies, London, 1967-71) saw Muslim mausolea as permanent 
versions of the tente (qubbas, fusfats) erected. over new graves in the first сеп A.H., and cited 
texts that bear on the early meaning of qubba (1, 254-8, in the original). I would rather see the 
early tents, if that is what they were, as temporary versions of permanent mausoles (note p. 255, 
n. 1, regarding a temporary qubba erected for a guest of honour).] 
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is not accurately known. Whether the Qubbat al-Sulaybiyya can have 
been a caliphal tomb is therefore not in question. 


In 1911 Herzfeld confirmed the identification : 


On the 25th of June the ruins, only a metre high, of the inner chamber and 
the ambulatory were cleared and a more accurate measurement made than 
was possible previously. On the 8rd-5th of December we went down 
beneath the plaster [floor] in both areas to the bedrock and found in the 
process three Islamic burials of the period of the building.® ... Ав soon as 
we had reached the bottom of the graves I photographed them and let 
them be filled in again.” 


Of the other Samarran caliphs, al-Musta‘in abdicated and was murdered in 
252/866, and was then buried in a concealed location. As Herzfeld noted, 
the burial of al-Mu'tamid (d. 279/892), who moved the caliphate back to 
Baghdad, was not recorded." Al-Mu‘tamid’s brother Abt Ahmad al-Muwaffaq, 
who had dominated him until & year previously (d. 278/891), was buried in 
Rusafat Baghdad, next to the grave (qabr) of bis mother.” Not long thereafter 
(287/900) Qatr al-nadi, wife of al-Mu'tadid (not to be confused with her 
namesake, the mother of al-Q&'im), was buried within the Qasr al-Rusafa. 74 

It was nearly fifty years before a caliph was buried in Rusäfat Baghdad, 
however, and the sequence of intervening burials begins in the Пат of Tähir. 
Al-Mu‘tadid, the son of al-Muwaffaq, died in 289/902. According to Mas‘idi, 
al-Mu‘tadid had requested that he be buried in the ddr, or residence of 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir, on the east side (of the dar, which was on 
the west bank of the Tigris, across from al-Rugafa), m the dar known as the 
Dar al-rukhäm (the Marble House); this was done.” Al-Muktafi (d. 295/908) 
was also buried in the Dar of Tahir, but al-Tabari, who is the most explicit of 
the historians on this point, says only that his burial was at a place (mawds‘) 
within the Där.” Al-Muqtadir, who died in 320/932, was killed m battle and 
buried, headless, where he fell.” Al-Q&hir (deposed in 322/934), who died in 
339/950, was buried in the Dar of Tahir beside his father, al-Mu'tadid."* 
Al-Muttagi, too (deposed in 333/944, died in 357/968), was buried in the Dar 
of Таһг.' Of these four caliphs, three were sons of al-Mu'tadid, the first to 
be buried in the Dar of Tahir, and the fourth, al-Muttaqi, was a grandson (the 
son of al-Muqtadir), so there was evidently a family tomb in the Dar. 

The dar of the Tahirid family is well documented: the Tahirids had been 
the governors of Baghdad while the caliphate was in Samarra, and subsequently 


$ Ernst Herzfeld, Erster vorläufiger Bericht über die Ausgrabungen von Samarra, Berlin, 1912, 


10 Hersfeld, Die es Me von pad vi, Geschichte der Stadt Samarra, Hamburg, 
1948, 227 ; see also Creswell, op. oit. 
тї Al. Tabari, ser. 3, xit, 1671-2; Se Mur di, vix 871. 
72 Al-Tabari, ser. 3, п, 2188. 
75 ibid., 2123. 
Ey al-Jawzi, vi, 26; see Le Strange, Baghdad, 188-9; and Lassner, Topography, 64-5, 


n. 1. 
Fan dl, уш, 211-12; confirmed by al-Tabari, ser. 3, ш, 2206-7. For the two senses of 
där used in this e see Herzfeld, Matériaux un Corpus Inscriptionum. Arabicarum, 
t. 2, Syrie du Nord. asori ‘nacriptions et monuments d Alep, 2 vols. (Mémoires de l'Institut Français 
РА Orientale du Caire, 76-7), Cairo, 1955-56, r, p. 16, n. 1. 
74 Al-Tabart, нег. 3, іп, 2281. 
" Mas‘idi, упт, 274; Ibn al-Jewri, vr, 248; Ibn al-Athir, vor, 242-3. 
п Yaqüt, ш, 2 Ibn al-Jawtri, vr, 368. 
э Yaqat, ш, 4 
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the ‘Abbasids took over the palace for their own use.# The burial of a caliph 
in a qabr within a palace was nothing new, as the foregoing account makes 
clear, but the details about al-Mu'tadid's burial in the Dar al-rukhäm are of 
interest, since they suggest that а chamber of particular magnificence was 
chosen (though the name could denote merely a large section of the palace). 
The first burials in the Dar of Tahir and the burial of Qatr al-nadt in the Qasr 
al-Rusäfa coincide roughly with the erection of domes over ‘Alid tombs 
(discussed below), and are followed closely by the construction of the main 
turba in al-Rusäfe, which was meant for al-Muqtadir. It is not impossible that 
the Dar al-rukham, and even the unnamed burial chambers in other ‘Abbasid 
palaces, were mausoleal in form. They may even have been detached structures 
within the palace grounds (cf. the early ‘Abbasid burials in gardens). The 
Qubbat al-Sulaybiyya would have made a nice garden pavilion in one of the 
vast palaces on the opposite bank of the Tigris. But this is to stray from the 
point, which is that until the fourth/tenth century caliphs frequently were 
buried in their palaces. The fact that domestic inhumation was practised at 
all confirms the conclusion that mausolea were not in vogue before the fourth,’ 
tenth century. By contrast, when al-Muqtadir’s mother built him a tomb 
outside a palace it was novel enough to Baghdadis that the mausoleum was 
called by a word, turba, that was not previously in use for that purpose. It is 
also noteworthy that until the Qubbat al-Sulaybiyya was built there were no 
multiple or dynastic tombs. The creation of dynastic, or at least familial, 
tombs, among which must be counted the Dar al-rukhäm, as well as the 
extrusion of caliphal mausolea from the palace, must be seen against the broader 
development of mausolea in the early centuries of Islam. 

No Muslim mausolea are known to have existed in the Islamic world before 
248/862, though they cannot have been lacking entirely. By 372/983, when 
‘Adud al-dawla the Büyid was buried in a turba near the mashhad of ‘Ali in 
Najaf, four caliphal turbas had been built in Baghdad, and the ‘АЦ graves at 


40 Le Strange, Baghdad, 119-21; of. Lassner, Topography, 251—2. 

*! They were not alone in this practice. Ibn al-Jawri gives an obituary for the traditionist 
Muhammad b. Isháq b. Khuzayma (d. 311/924): he was buried in a Àwjra of or in his ddr, 
which became a (ут, 184-6). Presumably it is the hujra that became a magbara; that 
is, the chamber or enclosure in which Muhammad b. Ishãq was buried became the aite of other 
burials. The nature of the hujra is not specified, but for comparison there is another obituary 

iven by Ibn al-Jawxi (ут, 140—50) for Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. Sarij Abū 7-АҺҺӛв, a qüdi who died 
k 306/918 and was buried '[with]in the hujra of the Little Ghalib Market (bi-hujra suwayga 
ghálsb) ', an unlooated market (gee Lassner, Topography. p. 257, n. 47). Here hujra must mean 
* enclosure ’, since it seems unlikely that sags had partioular attached structures called Aujraa. 
The historian al-Tabari died in 310/923, and his burial is described by Ibn al-Jawzi: he wes 
buried at the Rahba Ya'qüb in the area of the Bab Khuräsän in a hujra o ite his där (v1, 172 ; 
there were several Bib Khuräsäns, for which gee Le Strange, Baghdad, and Lassner, Topography, 
indexes ; it matters not which one is intended here). Mas‘ädi records the burial of the grammarian 
Abû 1-‘Abbas b. Yahya, called Tha‘lib (d. 291/904), in the Maq&bir Bāb al-Shim, in a Ауға 
that was purchased for him (уш, 283-4; the translation gives ' chapelle ', but this cannot be). 
Again, in these two cases Aujra could mean either ‘chamber’ or ‘enclogure’; the hujra of 
al-Q&’im (see list of ‘Abbäsid burials) must have been a chamber, however. These are the only 
contem references I have found to burials other than those involving gabrs, mashhads, or 
turbas, and they occur just at the time that the Dar al-rukhäm came into use, Qatr al-nadI wea 
buried in the al-Rusäfa, and the main tomb in al-Rugifa was built. Hujra thus probably 
indicates a different entity, and in the light of these examples, it seams likely that Aujras were 
mmple enclosures. 

a It is possible that they were regarded as insecure of sepulture—note the isolated 
position of the Qubbat al-Sulaybiyya—but the use of the Khayrurin Cemetery at a much 
earlier date for ‘Abb&sid burials that security was not a concern. 

83 IDn al-Jawzi, уп, 149; thet of ‘Adud al-dawla is first mentioned һеге іп the obituary 
for his son Sharaf al-dawla, d. 379/989, во the turba may not yet have been built or completed 
when 'Adud al-dawla died seven years earlier; cf. Grabar, op. cit., 20. 
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Qumm and Najaf were covered with qubbas.* Mausolea existed at al-Madina 
and Hebron (over the suppositious grave of Yüsuf, apparently to be dated to 
the reign of al-Muqtadir, 295-320/908-32),5 Mu‘äwiya’s grave at Damascus 
had been given а mausoleum,® and the Fatimid caliphs were adopting 
elaborate mausoleal practices." Turbas were soon to appear over the graves 
of religious scholars such as Ibn Habäba. 

At first mausolea were built only over the graves of prophets and over the 
graves of descendants of Muhammad. The 'Alids seem to have taken the 
initiative in building mausolea at their holy sites, such as Qumm, while the 
‘Abbasids were still being buried in places of convenience or in a remote 
mausoleum, the Qubbat al-Sulaybiyya, far from public view. The caliphs had 
tried to check the growing veneration of ‘Alid tombs, but without success. 
It is hard not to see the construction of monumental tombs in the Khayzuran 
Cemetery, already the site of many ‘Abbasid burials, as a deliberate attempt to 
rival such lavish structures as the tomb of ‘Ali at Najaf, and possibly as a 
reaffirmation of the ‘Abbasid claim to descent from Muhammad. The 
‘Abbasids jumped on the bandwagon, so to speak; instead of burying the 
caliphs within large palaces secluded from the public, they began to promote 
the caliphal tombs as counterweights to the ‘Alid mausolea, which were 
attracting large and enthusiastic crowds. The main turba in Rusäfat Baghdad, 
* stupendous in construction, awesome and splendid in appearance, so that the 
viewer is humbled before it’, was thus the first great public mausoleum in the 
‘Abbasid capital. Although its appearance remains obscure (a central dome is 
certain, a polygonal ambulatory probable),9? the lexicographic evidence suggests 
that it was recognized in its time as an innovation. It now exists only in the 
imagination, but the main turba stands as a monument both to the Sunni 
adoption of mausolea and to the pretensions of the ‘Abbasid caliphs. 


*! Grabar, op. cit., 15-16, of Fatima at Qumm, probably second half of the third/ninth 
century; pp. 16-17, “АН, probably 289/902. 
ss Le Strange, Palestine, 324-5 


ра re Op. cit., 18; dated before 332/943, as it is mentioned by Mas‘idi. 

8? ibid., 23. 

58 As at Karbala’; ibid., 20. 

** The ‘Abbasid turbas may well have resembled the mausoleum of Sitt Zubayda in Baghdad, 
constructed by al-MustadI's successor al-Nügir, but this type of building can be traced back 
only to c. 480/1087, while the main turba was built over a оеп and a half earlier. For the 
mausoleum of Bitt Zubayda and other mausolea with 'sugar-loaf' domes see Ernst Herzfeld, 
' Damascus: studies in architecture—I ', Ars Islamica, rx, 1942, 18 ff. The fourth/tenth century 
mausolea extant m Turkistan at Bukhär& and Tim add two more forms to those of the sugar- 
loaf type and the Qubbat al-Sulaybiyya. The so-called Sämänid mausoleum in Bukhara 
(Grabar, op. cit., 17) stall lacks any published documentation that would establish the date of 
its construction. While its form is less developed than that of the (also inadequately documented) 
“Arab-ãtã mausoleum at Tim, supposedly dated 3867/977-78 (ibid., 19), that is no guarantee that 
the Bukh4ra mausoleum is in fact earlier than the Tim tomb. 
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PHARYNGEAL ARTICULATION 


By M. M. бна 
(PLATES І-ІУ) 


This paper attempts to identify some unexplored types of articulation in 
the production of some speech sounds. The main interest here lies in the way 
some English and Arabic sounds are produced: the vowel /a/ in English, and 
Arabic consonants /e/ and /h/.1 

The type of articulation meant here involves the activities of the ‘ supra- 
glottic structures that modify the breath stream’ (Kaplan, 1971), other than 
the vibrations of the vocal bands, or, the activities inside the mouth or nose. 
In these supraglottic activities it is suggested that the epiglottis and the 
arytenoids play a significant role. 


1. Previous literature 
1.1. 

In his New English grammar (ed. Oxford, r, 1960) Henry Sweet speaks of /о/ 
as a‘ broad back round ’ vowel, but no detailed description of the articulation 
of the vowel is given. 


1.2. 

Comparing /о/ and /a/, Gray and Wise (1946 : 177-8) say that for [o] the 
back of the tongue is nearly flat in the mouth. The epiglottis is described as 
© а leaf-shaped cartilage which ordinarily stands nearly upright over the glottal 
opening and just behind the tongue ... It was once much larger than now... 
So unimportant has the epiglottis become that it may be removed without 
subsequent inconvenience or discomfort ?. 


1.8. 

In his Outline, Daniel Jones uc 95) gives drawings for the positions of 
some of the vowels in English. These drawings are adapted from X-ray 
photographs; but no movements of the supraglottic structures are assumed 
to exist. 


14. 

R.-M. 8. Heffner (1952 : 19) discusses some of the supraglottio activities 
and observes that the back of the tongue and the epiglottis are pushed far 
back over the opening of the glottis for some sounds, for example, for the 
vowels of ‘ par’ [a] and ‘ ought’ [o], while they are pushed forward out of the 
channel of the breath stream for others, for example, for the vowels of ‘ bee’ 
and “Бау”. 


1.5. 
Supraglottic articulation is explained by Kenneth Pike as the result of the 
action of the epiglottis and the pharyngeal wall He had suggested earlier the 


1 Acknow! ent is due here of the debt I owe to Dr. M. Н. Alqaffag, radiology 
specialist at Abdulaziz University Medical Centre, Jeddah, for his invaluable help, 
unremitting efforts and helpful suggestions. 
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possibility of epiglottal trills, Le. sounds that are the result of two or more 
taps of the epiglottis against the back of the tongue or the wall of the pharynx 
or both. But here he doubts their occurrence as speech sounds, and he now 
thinks that the epiglottis is stationary, and the pharynx immediately above 
the glottis is contracted to the size of a lead pencil, * while the soft walls of the 
pharynx at that point are flapping, with saliva completing the closure perhaps 
somewhat as water is used in а gargle ’ (Pike, 1955 : 126). 


1.6. 

Bertil Malmberg (1963 : 24) speaks of the epiglottis as a protection for the 
larynx, but: the drawings for the articulation of the different vowels are not 
much different from those offered by Jones some fifty years before. 


11. 

Р. Delattre has made use of motion picture X-rays in the study of some 
vowels and consonants (1963 : 72). He expresses his dissatisfaction with X-ray 
still pictures which usually result in serious errors. 

Delattre emphasizes (p. 158) the need for the objective observations of the 
tongue in motion in the course of natural speech by means of motion picture 
X-ray. His pictures, based on actual motion picture X-rays of a number of 
subjects show that the back of the tongue and the epiglottis are pushed back- 
wards during the production of /a/ in a way that is not found in the other two 
vowels /i/ and /u/. 


1.8. 

P. Ladefoged in his Phonetic study of West African languages (1964) discusses 
the vowels in Ngwe, and reproduces (p. 34) figures from a cine-radiology film 
made of a Ngwe speaker. These figures show the positions of 13 different 
vowels, including [æ], [a] and [o], but the activities of the supraglottic structure 
&re not indicated here. However, these activities are given more importance 
when he speaks of wide and narrow vowels (Ladefoged, 1975: 12, 203). 
Describing rhotacized vowels (which usually occur adjacent to American /r/), 
he states that ' Recent X-ray studies of speech have shown that in producing 
& rhotacized quality there is usually a constriction in the pharynx caused by 
retraction of the part of the tongue below the epiglottis ° (Ladefoged, 1975 : 71, my 
italics). 


Louis H. Gray, in his Introduction to Semitic comparative linguistics 
(Amsterdam, 1934), dealt with Arabic phonology as part of his interest in 
Semitic studies in general He defined the Arabic consonant /?/ as a glottal 
plosive, /h/ as a glottal fricative, /h/ and /6/ as voiceless and voiced pharyngeal 
fricative respectively, and /q/, /x/ and /g/ as uvular plosive, voiceless fricative 
and voiced fricative in that order, although /x/ is at one point defined as a 
glottal fricative (Introduction, 10) and at another as a pharyngeal fricative 
(p. 12), and /g/ is also both a pharyngeal fricative (р. 12) and a uvular fricative 
- (p.10). In this respect Gray may have been under the rather deceptive influence 
of the order of the Arabic alphabet, which has /h/ and /x/ following each other, 
and /4/ and /g/ also occurring next to each other. 
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2.2. 

In a long line of phoneticians and lingusts? with an interest in Arabic 
phonology, Henry Sweet was probably the first to point out the hitherto 
unexplored activities of the ‘throat’ structure in producing the pharyngeal 
and laryngeal sounds in Arabic. As early as 1880, he described the glottal 
consonant /?/ as а votced glottal trill. 


2.3. 

The last two decades have seen an increasing interest in the experimental 
Study of speech production and perception. Much attention has been paid to 
the different functions of the muscular structure of the larynx, including the 
degree of glottal opening and the upward and downward movements of the 
larynx, but too little attention has been given to the detailed investigation of 
the movements and functions of such cartilages as the epiglottis, arytenoid, and 


thyroid cartilages. 


2.3.1. 

In an investigation by cine-radiography, Мопа Lindau (1979) proposes what 
she calls ‘ the Feature expanded’ to account for differences between emphatic 
and non-emphatic consonants in Arabic. She was mainly interested in the 
study of the production of contrasting vowel harmony sets in a number of 
West African languages, one set of which has some resemblances to Arabic 
emphatic consonants. No attempt was made at a study of the larynx or of 
the many cartilages involved in speech production: for reasons of ‘ clarity in 
display ’, even the epiglottis on each vowel tracing ‘ was omitted to display the 
lines of the root ofthe tongue better ’. 


2.3.2. 

Also concentrating on the tongue muscles and their function in forming 
constrictions along the palate and velum вв well as in the upper and lower 
pharynx, Sidney Wood (1979) pays little attention to the complexity of laryngeal 
muscles and cartilages active in the vowel production of the native speakers 
of Egyptian Arabic. His diagrams for the tongue positions of the tongue 
relative to the mandible for stressed vowels in Egyptian Arabic have excluded 
any consideration of the position of the posterior wall of the pharynx and its 
influence on the production of these vowels. Although he states that ‘the 
epiglottis is linked to the thyroid cartilage so that some of the vertical move- 
ment of the larynx is transmitted to it’, his acoustical analysis leads him to 
the statement that in low pharyngeal vowels the ‘maximum constriction is in 
the vicinity of the epiglottis’. His concluding remark is both balanced and 
factual: “Тһе explanatory power of phonological theory will be greatly 
enhanced if the features of tongue articulation were instead derived from a 
comprehensive model based on the shaping of the entire vocal tract in a manner 
that directly relates physiology, articulation and acoustics.’ 


3 The long list of linguists paa ang who have dealt with the different dialects of 
Arabic includes M. Bateson, R. Blachére, Н. Bikeland, H. Blanc, J. Cantineau, Gaspari Wright, 
D. Cohen, M. Cohen, G: Forgaon; H. Fleisch, W. Gairdner, R. Harrell, R. Jakobson, N. Jušmanov, 
R. F. Mitchell, and N. S. Trubetzkoy. (This is not of course intended as an exhaustive list.) 

* Bee E. Polomé, 1965, 11. 
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2.3.3. 

The function of five intrinsic laryngeal muscles for voicing distinctions in 
Japanese consonants was explored by Hirose and Ushijima (1978), emphasizing 
the roles of the posterior cricoarytenoid and the interarytenoid musoles in 
such distinctions. Their article represents a pioneering attempt at a scientific 
study of the muscles of the larynx, but the differences between Japanese and 
Arabic consonants are understandably great. The complexity of the laryngeal 
structure would also mean that other variables besides the muscles are involved 
in gpeech production. The functions of the different cartilages in the larynx 
have to be explored, especially with the advanced instrumental techniques 
used here. Of the cartilages involved in vowel and consonant production, 
Avicenna emphaaizes the role of the epiglottis, arytenoid and thyroid cartilages. 


2.3.4. 

Kenneth N. Stevens (1977) deals more comprehensively with the function 
of the muscular structure of the larynx especially that of the vocal folds and 
the arytenoid cartilage, although he sees that such a study ' is hampered by a 
lack of knowledge of the range of physical properties and configurations of the 
larynx structures that are available ’. 


2.4. 

Jakobson’s 1957 article, ° Mufaxxama—the emphatic phonemes in Arabic’, 
is singled out here for discussion, because, together with its masterly treatment 
of its subject, it surveys the field of Arabic phonology over a period of more 
than half a century (1914-68). 

Ав the senior co-author of Preliminaries to speech analysis (1952) Jakobson 
bases his discussion of the sounds of Arabic on the distinctive feature approach, 
and the dialect treated is that of the North Palestinian Druzes studied by 
Н. Blanc. He tries to ‘ dissolve’ the phonemes of that dialect into distinctive 
features, most relevant to us here being the flat versus pla$n contrast. The 
laryngeal and pharyngealized consonants in the dialect are called flat, and 
they are given as eleven: /e/, /Һ/, /t/, /8/, /8/, /b/, /а/, /4/ (to which he 
gives the symbol / « /), /x/, /m/, and /l/. 


2.4.1. 

Jakobson mentions the Arabic grammatical tradition assigning /а/, /x/ 
and /g/ to the emphatic list, citing the argument in favour of this opinion 
offered by Bravmann and Gairdner. Against Cantineau's 1947 statement: 
* C'est une erreur: le /q/ a bien un point d'articulation velaire méme uvulaire 

. mais il n'en a pas d'autre, il est velaire et non velarisé ”, Jakobson insists 
that the consonant /q/ is pharyngealized, and is thus the ‘ emphatic ' counter- 
part of /k/, disregarding Cantineau's contention that it is a non-pharyngealized 
velar or ‘even uvular'.* Tt is clear that the argument suffers here from the 
evident attempt to square phonetic facts to fit in with the distinctive feature 
framework. 

Against such an attitude runs the opposite view that 'only through their 
articulatory origin can the temporarily scattered and contextually variable 
acoustic (and auditory) patterns of speech be understood ' (Studdert-Kennedy, 
1974). This same view is also definitely stated by Fudge (1973: 174), ‘ the 


4 Bee Jakobson, ° Mufexxama ', 164. 
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‘universal phonetic framework " is not а meaningful expression. What is in 
fact needed is one universal framework for each aspect of phonetics: a perceptual 
framework, an acoustic framework, and an articulatory framework’ (the last 
three italics are mine). It seems now an accepted fact that the /q/ is a uvular 
stop (e.g. Gleason (1973 : 252), and Ladefoged (1975 : 142)). It also seems quite 
plausible to argue that pharyngealization could be a possible concomitant 
phonetic feature to all non-emphatic consonants adjacent to the vowel /a/ 
with all of its characteristically wide range of back allophones in the different 
dialects of Arabic. Instances for the occurrence of /q/ in the environment of 
both pharyngealized and non-pharyngealized consonants are not easy to find 
in the Arabic dialects, in most of which /q/ has a very low functional yield ; 
but examples from classical Arabic are many : 


/naqada/ ‘criticized ' [naqada] ' violated ’ 

| ‘вау’ [9088] * tell, narrate 
[qüdir| ‘capable [ азі] * minor’ 
[f'iqtar/ ‘parsimony ° 1984] ‘feudalism” 
Paqsä/ ‘more cruel’ (84) ‘far away’ 


Conversely, /k/ may occur pharyngeslized and non-pharyngealized in this 
word in two dialects of Egypt. 


[Еее] іп Lower Egypt and Cairo, 
[kama:]] ^ in Upper Egypt. 


2.4.2. 

This feature of phonetic concomitance may serve as an explanation of the 
fact that such consonantes as /x/ and /g/ are sometimes pharyngealized and 
sometimes flat, using Jakobson's useful term, or ragiga ‘thin’ using the 
traditional Arabic term. It is true that they are normally uvular consonants, 
but they may be fricatives in some dialects, and trills in others. In the dialects 
I am familiar with they are almost always uvular trills. 

Examples from Classical Arabic are: /yaxtim/ ‘he seals’, [xatama/ * he 
sealed ’, ‘it snatches ’, [ratife] ° it snatched ’, |yagdur| ° it betrays’, 
/gadars| it betrayed ’, [yagdab] ' he becomes angry’, [gadiba] ' he became 


angry °. 


2.4.3. 

The two consonants /4/ and /h/ are described by Jakobson as pharyn- 
gealized laryngeals. Although he does not go into the details of their phonetic 
articulation, he dismisses the fact that they can sometimes occur as non- 
pharyngealized, depending on the phonetio environment : 


[yehsid/ “he envies" [hasada| “he envied’ 

[yshsid] ‘he harvests’ [hasada] ‘he harvested ' 

[yahsib/ ‘he counts’ füiasiba/ ‘he counted’ 

[yalisib] ‘he covers with pebbles’ ^ [hasaba] ‘he covered with pebbles’ 
fyaSsir/ ‘it becomes difficult ° /Sasura/ “it became difficult ' 
[yaSsir]  ‘ he squeezes ’ [Sasara] “Ме squeezed ° 

[ув] ‘he makes difficult ' [Sadala] ‘he made difficult ' 


fyaSdil/ “Те deals justly’ /Sadala/ “he dealt justly ' 
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The same situation arises with /?/ and /h/ 


[yasir] ‘he takes as prisoner’ Pasara/ “Ме took as prisoner ' 
[ya?sir] ‘he burdens’ [Pasira] ‘he burdened’ 

Pisr] ‘burden ’ 
/yahdim/ ‘he destroys’ [hadgma/ ‘he destroyed’ 
[yshdim] ‘he digests’ [kadama] ‘he digested ’ 
3. The early Arabic phoneticians 
3.1. 


Jakobson agrees with the traditional view of the Arab grammarians that 
/$/ ів а voiced consonant (majhüra), and /B/ is voiceless (mahmt&sa) ; but he 
equates majhüra with lents, and mahmuüsa with fortis. 

The definitions of majhür and mahmüs consonants by the two major Arab 
phoneticians, Sfbawayhi and Ibn Jinni may be rendered thus: majhur means 
that ‘ the articulation (lit. support) is complete, and the breath ts not allowed to 
run till the articulation ends, and the voice runs’; and mahmüs means that 
‘the articulation is weakened enough to allow the breath to run’ (Ibn Jinni, 
1954 : 69). 

The distinction between voice and breath may be taken as emphasizing the 
distinction between voicing and voicelessness ; and this has been the traditional 
interpretation accepted by modern scholars of Arabic in the West. It is true 
that Jakobson's definition of lenis and fortis may have something in common 
with the description offered by the early Arab phoneticians; but the two 
descriptions cannot be equated, in spite of their apparent similarity. 

Jakobson's definition of tense runs as follows: ‘a deliberate execution of 
the required gesture resulting in a lastingly stationary articulations ' (Jakobson 
and Halle, 1973 : 157). 

Jakobson's ' stationary articulation ' is very similar to ‘ complete articula- 
tion ' in Ibn Jinni's work; and both indicate not only a tense feature, but also 
a feature of quantity. What the Arab phonetician here implies is probably a 
feature of sonority more than any other; but it is still a fact that the majhur 
sounds to Ibn Jinni and the other Arab phoneticians are voiced consonants, 
and the mahmüs are all voiceless consonants. Nobody now disputes the fact 
that /h,'h, x, k, š, в, t, в, Ө, Ғ/ are all voiceless consonants, and the Arab 
phoneticians described them as votceless, as well as inferior in sonority and in 
quantity to the remaining majhtüra consonants of Classical Arabic. The only 
instance where the terms mahmtis and majhür are clearly interpretable as 
voiceless and voiced is found when the mahmuüs consonants are described as the 
sounds ‘ in which the accompanying (voice) is breath, and not voice coming out 
of the chest, for it comes out stealthily ' (Ibn Jinnt, 1954 : 73). 

Actually, Ibn Jinn! has his own theory of distinctive features, the number 
of which runs up to about twelve, the distinction between majhtir and mahmüs 
being only one of these. 


3.2. 

Of the five consonant phonemes of special interest in this paper, /q/ is not 
to be considered here since it has been defined above as а voiceless uvular stop, 
although the early Arab phoneticians described it as a voiced stop. The action 
of the uvula was not considered an important phase of the articulatory move- 
ments necessary for its production. 

The other four phonemes /5, В, g, x) were described by the Arab phoneticians 
in some detail. 
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3.2.1. 

/S/ was described as frequentative (taraddudiyyah) by both Stbawayhi and 
Avicenna. Sibawahyi gives as a definition of /6/: ‘ It is intermediate between 
в fricative and a stop, being a frequentative, because of its similarity to /h/ 
(Kstabu Sibawaghs, 1318/1900). To these three characteristics, namely, (a) being 
neither a stop nor a fricative, (b) being a frequentative, and (c) being similar 
to /h/, may be added Avicenna’s more detailed description; for the /</, 
‘the stoppage is not complete; and the breath rushes out unsettling the 
moisture ... without splintering it to produce the rough tones that are found 
in the /x/ and /g/; ... the opening of the arytenoid cartilage із maximum and 
that of the epiglottis medium’ (Makhary al-Huräf, 207; my italics). 


3.2.2. 

The consonant /h/ was described as a fricative sound (razw) as opposed to 
the other stop sounds (Sadtd). According to Avicenna, the articulatory move- 
ments for both /S/ and /h/ are similar; but the gap between the lower 
cartilages is narrower than for /S/. This results in ‘a stronger breath stream 
hitting the edges of the cartilages causing local splintering ’ (or friction). 

To Sibawayhi, the /ħ/ is similar to /x/ and /g/ in that all of these sounds 
are fricatives. 


3.2.3. 

The other two consonants /x/ and /g/ have not been discussed in detail by 
Stbawayhi. But Avicenna describes /x/ as similar to /h/, although the /x/ 
is produced at a point of articulation higher in the pharynx than for the /ii/. 
‘The vibrations of the moisture’ are more frequent for /g/ than for /x/.' 
The modern pronunciation of /x/ and /g/ in most Arabic dialects is basically 
a trilled movement made by the uvula. This trill is accompanied by voicing” 
in the case of /g/, while there is no voicing during the production of the 
sound /x/. 


3.2.4. 

The chart on p. 439 presents a probable interpretation of the consonants of 
Arabic mainly according to the descriptions outlined by al-Khalil, Sibawayhi, 
Ibn Jinni, and Avicenna. 

It has been assumed here that al-Khalil’s description of the point of articula- 
tion for /t, d, t/ as dental is more precise than either Sibawayhi’s or Ibn Jinni’s, 
which speak of them as alveolars, and of the consonants /s, z, sJ as dentals. 

It is also understood that the voicing-voicelessness contrast in Modern 
Arabie consonants does not apply exactly in the same way as it did centuries 
ago, since all the early Arab phoneticians describe /?, q, t/ as voiced sounds, 
although the term mahjtür to them meant much more than the modern word 
votced would now indicate. 


4. Acoustic clues 
4.1. 

In Potter et al., Visible speech, there is a large number of illustrations of the 
different patterns of English speech sounds. On the spectrograms no markings 
appear on the paper for voiceless stops, while the vibrations of the vocal bands 
show at the very bottom of the paper for voiced stops. Striations appear as a 
sign for fricative consonants and vowels show well-defined formants. 
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А spectrogram of the speech of a native speaker of an Arabic dialect is 
reproduced on page 347 of Visible speech, but the clues offered by such a spectro- 
gram are not an easy guide since the visible speech transcription is too small 
to yield illustrative information. 

At least one Arabic sound can, however, be clearly studied from the other 
illustrations in this work, and that is the glottal trill. Though it has no 
phonemic significance in English, this sound may be found as an accompanying 
feature of the onset of some English vowels, especially when they are pro- 
nounced after a pause. Illustrations of this allophonic feature in English are 
given for the word all [?o:]] (p. 108), the words out and earth (p. 133), the word 
etch (p. 155), the words each and age (p. 156), and for the word egg (p. 217). 
In all of these cases more than one break is clear in the formants, special in 
the hub or second formant. 


4.2. 

A similar feature is observed in the pronunciation of isolated Arabic vowels, 
as presented in Salman al-Ánt's Arabic phonology (1970). On page 26 ilustra- 
tions of the three Arabic vowels /i/, /u/ and /a/ appear with the characteristic 
initial element of /?/ in each case. 
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4.3. 

On pages 36 and 37 appear illustrations of the pronunciation of Arabic /q/ 
preceding the three Arabic vowels /i/, /u/ and /a/. Although the illustrations 
show clearly that /q/ is a voiceless stop, an initial feature of glottalization is 
found in each case, and the similarity is close between the trilling of /?/ and 
the initial feature observed here. These two observations may help substantiate 
the statement that /?/ is a voiceless glottal trill, and that offered by Gleason, 
that /q/ is a votceless uvular stop. In this case, the trilling quality is observed 
as a series of voiceless stops. 


4.4. 

In comparing /?/ with /q/ (al-Ani, 66-71), it is clear that one of the 
differences between (2) and /6/ in /?alam/ and /Salam/ is that /?/ had a longer 
duration than /S/. The dialectal variety presented here is not exactly the 
commoner type of /4/ found in most otber dialects of Arabic, but nevertheless, 
on page 71, the final /S/ appears unquestionably as a voiced consonant in 
/samaaf/. 


4.5. 

The differences between /5/ and /h/, ав presented on page 65, are clearly 
those between а fricative and a non-fricative. The /ħi/ is clearly a fricative, 
and the striations in the upper part of the fill are reasonably dark. But /</ is 
clearly different from /h/, with the numerous small gaps, spikes and formants 
that appear in the pattern, together with the base line sometimes clearly 


indicated, especially preceding /i/ and /ii/. 


4.6. 

In 1965, the late Professor Peterson allowed me the privilege of having some 
spectrograms made for stretches of Arabic sound taken from the opening 
chapter of the Qur'ün. One of his assistants did the reading of the spectro- 
grams, and with of course some knowledge of Arabic and a wide experience in 
phonetics, wrote down the relevant phonetic symbols on them. Undeniably the 
sound /5/ appears as а voiced consonant with some similarity to both vowels 
and voiced fricatives. In some cases the base line is not clear, but this is no 
proof of voicelessness, so long as the other four formants are clearly visible. 
A kind of trilling feature is present, similar to the flap or flaps of the Arabic 
trilled /r/. It is probably this complex configuration that confuses the analyst, 
and it is also reasonable to suppose that this is the reason why Avicenna called 
/S/ a composite sound, and why Sibawayhi preferred to have it in a separate 
class, different from the fricative /h/, it being voiced while /h/ is voiceless, 
and having as well a lower point of articulation than /h/. To Sibawayhi /6/ is 
still different from /r/ as regards the point of articulation and also the different 
type of trilling found in each. 

The spectrogram reproduced here (plate I(b)) shows /</ in different environ- 
ments. /na$badu/ ‘we worship you’, and /nastaGirn/ ‘ we seek your help’. 
The lowering of the three formants is clear, and a kind of trill in the first item 
/naSbadu/ is also clear. The first formant is higher than that for adjacent 
sounds. For a comparison with /h/ see the spectrogram reproduced in 
plate I(a). 
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4.7. 

The nearest spectrographic pattern to that of /S/ is the pattern for /o/. 
Plate II(a) shows the spectrogram for the English word ‘law’, as pronounced 
by a native speaker of British English (an R.P. variety). The low back vowel 
appears here as expected but the final part of the vowel pattern is definitely 
not that expected of the (pure) low back vowel, as is indicated by traces of a 
trilled component, similar to that of /?/ or even of /5/ in final position. 

This final part of the vowel pattern for /o/ is in some ways similar to the 
/</ sound m the Arabic word /5a:8/ (see plate IT(b)). 


4.8. 

A comparison between the sounds /r/, /g/ and /S/ would show а common 
element, which may be called trilling. The /r/ in /arratimän/ ів а geminate 
and has three gaps, which means that a trilled /r/ in Arabic may have more 
than one gap. If this is taken as a sign of trilling, then the Arabic sounds /r/, 
/9/, /S/ and P/ may be called trills. The differences between them are still 
clear: if /?/ is a glottal trill, /r/ is commonly an alveolar trill, /g/ is a uvular 
trill with some local friction (see plate П(а)). /S/ is a trill with some local 
glottal friction which justifies the ‘ frequentative ’ label given to it by Sibawayhi. 


4.9. 

The consonant /x/, which does not appear on the spectrograms here, shows 
in al-Ani’s spectrograms the type of striations expected of voiceless fricatives. 
However, on closer observation, some kind of effect of trilling may be traced 
in the occasional gaps between the striations especially preceding /ii/, /u/ 
and /uu/ (al-Ani, 1970, 38, 39). 


4,10. 

Spectrographic analysis does not seem particularly helpful for the accurate 
description of the emphatics /t, в, $, d/. The differences between these and 
their non-emphatic counterparts /t, в, б, d/ may appear on the lowering of the 
sound formants of contiguous vowels but not on the consonants themselves.* 
This may be seen by comparing /8/ and /s/ in the spectrogram shown in 
plate ITI(b). 


5. Articulatory evidence ? 

Although acoustic phonetics is of more recent birth than the study of 
articulation, it has gained more importance through the use of more sophisti- 
cated instruments, especially when the study deals with such usually in- 
accessible areas as the larynx and pharynx. So the conclusions drawn in the 
field of articulatory phoneties about the pronunciation of laryngeals and 
pharyngeals do not have that kind of definitiveness that we usually attach to 
acoustic data and measurements. Thus the findings presented in this section 
cannot be definitive, so long as any kinesthetic evidence does not carry enough 
scientific proof, and still and motion X-ray pictures cannot claim the scientific 
precision accorded to spectrographic analysis. 


šI owe this privilege to Dr. Abdul Hamid Hussain and Mr. Peter Sawkill, my colleagues on 
the е of the Қы of English, Jeddsh, in 1975. 
See also Dean H. Obrecht, 1988. 
vhs dans and photographs disoussed in this section were produced thanks to the help 
of Dr. М.Н. Qaffäs, of the Medical Centre of King Abdulaziz University. 
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5.1. 

The trilling quality of /x/ and /g/ are easy to notice without instrumental 
help, because the trilled movements of the uvula can be easily observed, 
especially when /x/ and /g/ are produced contiguous to the vowel /a/. The 
fricative feature is sometimes a secondary accompanying feature. Thus /x/ 
and /g/ may be defined as voiceless and voiced uvular trills respectively. 


5.2. 

The consonant /h/ is produced when the pharynx is constricted to such 
a degree that three different cavities are formed: в reasonably large triangular 
cavity above the epiglottis, a smaller one below the epiglottis, and a third 
very narrow tube-like cavity between the arytenoids and the lower part of the 
epiglottis. The top of the epiglottis is almost in contact with the back wall of 
the throat. A visible feature of the formation of the tube-like narrow cavity is 
seen in the raising of the larynx and the hyoid bone for /h/ and /5/. It may 
be defined as a votceless eprglottal fricative. 

The still X-ray picture (plate IV(a)), together with the schematic diagram, 
may serve to illustrate the pharyngeal articulatians involved. 


5.3. 

The production of /S/ (plate IV(b), fig. 2) is similar in many ways to that 
of /h/, although the vibrations of the vocal bands are clearly demonstrable in 
this саве. The three cavities for the production of /hi/ are functioning in the 
case of /6/, but theirt sizes are different here. Besides the two triangular 
cavities above and below the epiglottis, the tube-like cavity between the 
arytenoids and the lower part of the epiglottis is wider than for /h/. Again, 
the top of the epiglottis is almost in contact with the back wall of the throat. 
/^/ may thus be defined as voiced frequentative tril. 


5.4. 

А comparison of /s/ and /ҙ/ reveals the influence of pharyngealization, 
where the root of the tongue is pushed backwards, together with the epiglottis 
where the narrow constriction results in an audible friction in the production 
of /8/. This pharyngealization is absent in the case of /s/. 

The two still X-ray pictures for /s/ and /s/ (plate IV(c) and (d)) together 
with their respective diagrams (figs. 3 and 4) are illustrative of the influence of 
pharyngealization. 


5.5. 

Ал illustration of pharyngealization in English is seen in fig. 5 for a variety 
of American English pronunciation of /a/, as in father.? The intermediate size 
of the pharyngeal cavity for English /a/ between Arabic /s/ and /в/ may be 
taken as evidence for the influence of pharyngealization on contiguous con- 
sonants in both English and Arabic and in more languages than we can suspect 


“Тһе X-ray pictures were chosen ав the most illustrative of more than a hundred taken at 
Al-Azhar University, 1965-71, and at King Abnlaziz University, 1972-79. For the /ç/ the 
X- is represents only one aspect of the composite nature of the consonant. 

ore back or more pharyngealized varieties of /a/ are known to exist in Southern British 
Ste 

The diagram in fig. 5 is after a still X-ray picture of the pronunciation of Dr. W. Ireland, 

a colleague on the staff of the Department о ish, Faoulty of Arte, Jeddah. 
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at present. The presence of the vowel /a/ in Arabic may be considered 
responsible for the occurrence of secondary emphatics in Arabic. This should be 
considered an independent category to be kept separate from the primary 
emphatics /s, t, d, d/. 

It may be of interest to note here that to an Arab learner of English, the 
sound /0/ in father is almost always interpreted as /$/, not /0/. 


5.6. 

An X-ray motion picture was taken in 1972 at St. Guy's Hospital, through 
the kind offices of Professor J. Carnochan, Head of Department of Linguistics, 
School of Oriental and African Studies of the University of London, for nine 
Arabic words, but my efforts at getting the necessary evidence for the complex 
formation of such sounds as /4/ and /h/ have not been productive for lack of 
sound accompanying the tape. The results of this and similar attempts have 
therefore to be left for further investigation. This in no way diminishes 
Professor Carnochan's efforts on my behalf, for which I owe him & debt of 
gratitude. 


5.7. 

Ав has been mentioned earlier, this paper does not assume that the findings 
arrived at here are final or definitive. In the absence of statistical analysis and 
with no strict adherence to scientific procedure, this sketchy study is а 
vindication of what one of the eminent pioneers in our discipline has said about 
a phonetician's conclusions: ‘his most elaborate account cannot remotely 
approach the value of a mechanical record ’ (Bloomfield, 1933 : 85). 

There still remains a wide area to be covered and future investigations may 
be able to make better use of the glimpses on the function of the larynx hinted 
at in the pioneering work of the great Avicenna. The new findings at the Bell 
and Haskins Laboratories as well as at Tokyo University and many leading 
British, European and American universities hold many promises for the future. 
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THE SASANIAN CARAVANSERAI OF DAYR-I GACHIN, 
SOUTH OF RAY, IRAN 


By MEHRDAD SHOKOOHY 
(PLATES I-VIIT) 


Introduction 
Numerous Arab geographers and Persian literary texts refer with a variety 
of detail to an important desert caravanserai known as Dayr-i gachin (Ar. Dayr 
al-jiss), situated to the south of Ray. The word dayr, meaning in Arabic 
‘monastery ’, or perhaps ‘ hospice’, seems a natural term for a caravanserai. 
That the term could also mean a domed buildin and а fire temple is suggested 
by both the Burhan-s qäts and the Farhang+ $ папан. The Burhän-1 qati’, 
under ‘ Khwarnaq ’, states : 


Khwarnaq is the arabized word for Khuwarna, and this was а most 
excellent building which was built for Bahram-i Gür by Nu‘män b. Mundhir 
. . and the other palace, which had three domes, one inside the other, and 
was built as в temple and a place of worship, they called Si-dayr since in 
Pahlavi they call a dome ' dayr '. 


The Farhang-+ Anandräj 3 states : 


Dayr is a dome in which the pagans conduct worship. It is the equivalent 
of haram (shrine). The Zoroastrians (pärsiyän) use it in the general meaning 
of ‘dome’. 


This suggestion is supported by a description from al-Mu‘jam ft ma‘ayir-+ 
ash‘ar-al-‘ajam : 8 
There is в stage on the way to Ray from the direction of Isfahan, and 
they call it Dayr-i gachin. There was & dome built with gypsum there. 


Our survey will show that in the existing monument there is a sanctuary 
which may have been roofed with such a dome. 

The position of Dayr-i gachin was already fixed by Ahmad b. ‘Umar in 
al 4444 al-naftsa,* in the second half of the third/tenth century: 


When one goes out from Qum to Ray, from Qum to Qaris is eight 
parasangs (farsakh) ; from there to Dayr-i gachin is nine parasangs; and 
from there [one goes to] Dizàh, and from there to Ray. 


The distance between Dayr-i gachïn to Dizäh is not recorded in the 447, 
but elsewhere it gives the distance between Dizäh and Ray as seven parasangs.5 
It is notable that in this early text, written in Arabic, Dayr-i gachin is recorded 
in its Persian form. 

More detailed information, both for the location and the building of the 
caravanserai, is given by Istakhri: ® 


Sibid., 1 
«оно al Masälik wal-mamälik, Cairo, 1961, 184. 
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Fie. 1. Location map after a Bilma Drawing Office map (1897) showing the caravanserai of 
Dayr-i and the old and the new routes Tehran and Qum. 


The route from Ray to Isfahan (Esbehän): from Ray to the town of 
Diz&h, where there is a mosque, is one stage. From Ray to there is all built 
up except for two parasangs in the middle of the route. From Dizäh to 
Dayr al-jiss is one stage. Between Diräh and Dayr al-jiss lies a desert 
situated between Karkas küh (‘ vulture mountain ") and Siah küh (' black 
mountain’). Dayr al-jiss is в caravanserai [built of] gypsum and fired 
brick. The Sultan’s guards live in it. It is a stage for travellers and there 
are no farmlands and no trees. Inside, there is a well of salty water which 
cannot be drunk. Their drinking water comes from the rain [collected] in 
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two reservoirs outside this hospice (dayr). The desert surrounds it on both 
sides. From Dayr al-jiss one goes to Ка) which used to be a village, but 
it was ruined and there are no inhabitants ... And from Ка) to Qum [is] 
one stage. 


Istakhri does not record Qàris as a stage between Dayr-i gachin and Qum, 
but describes a village known as Kaj, abandoned in his time. After Istakhri, 
this village is always mentioned by the geographers ° as the stage between the 
caravanserai and Qum. Ав we shall see, the village was later re-occupied and 
still exists (fig. 1). 

Ibn Hauqal? repeats the account of Istakhri on the caravanserai, then 
adds more information on ita location : 


The route from Ray to Isfahan [passes] between Siah küya and Karkas 
küya. Karkas küya stands on the left of the traveller and Siäh küya on 
the right. Шаһ küya is also a haunt of thieves and there are no buildings 
on it. From Karkas küya to Dayr al-jiss is four parasangs and from Dayr 
al-jiss to Siah küya is five parasangs. The latter is a black mountain, evil 
of aspect and a source of bad news. Between ШАҺ küya and Karkas küya, 
for nine parasangs to Dayr al-jiss, all is tortuous routes, hills and gorges. 
From Karkas küya to Dizäh is seven parasangs. 


Hasan b. Muhammad b. Hasan-i Qumt ? (c. 378/988-9), mentions that the 
caravanserai is located near the basin of the rivers Qumrüd and Sanãbãd : 


Whenever water of the river Qum was more than the need of the 
surrounding farms the overflow was led to Qum. Then that water flowed to 
the Qumrüd and subsided in a place called the Desert of Masila. Some say 
it goes through the rivers Qumrüd, Qaris and Sanäbäd to a desert near 
Dayr-i gachin. This place is called Bayad ; there is a large hole there into 
which the water runs and nobody knows where it goes. 


The caravanserai itself and its building materials are also described in 
several historical sources. According to Muqaddasi : 10 


Dayr al-jiss is [built] of fired bricks, each one the size of а large mud 
brick. It is spacious and very commodious and it has gates of iron. At its 
gates a grocer is established, and there are water reservoirs outside it, round 
ones, which collect the rain water. However, I saw that it (i.e. the building) 
was cracked. 


A more detailed picture of Dayr-i gachin comes through the information 
given by Abi Dulaf b. Muhalhil : 11 


Thence to Ray, in a salt desert in which are caravanserais, watch- 
towers, and armed camps. In the middle of this desert stands a huge 
stronghold of ‘Adite work of formidable construction. It possesses towers, 
excessive in size and height, and its walls are thick and high and built of 
large fired bricks. Inside there are buildings, vaults and arches. The 


' Muhammad b. Haugal, al-Masalik s0almamaähk, Leiden, 1878, 200. Muqaddasi, Ahsan 
sim, Leiden, 1906, 401. 
8 Ibn Haud. al- Masálik wal-mamalik, Leiden, 1878, 189-91. 
Hasan uhammad b. Hasan-i Qumi, Tdrikh-+ Qum, Tehran, 1984, 47. 
1* Muqaddasi, Aksan al-taqüsim, Leiden, 1906; 491. 
и Abû Dulaf b. Muhalhil, al-Risalat al-thania, ed. V. Minoraky, Cairo, 1955, 19 (Arabic text), 
51 (English translation). 
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courtyard occupies two jaríbs in extent, or more. On some of its columns 
is written: ‘ each fired brick of this castle costs one and two-third drachma, 
three rails of bread, one dánaq of spices and a flask of clear wine; whoever 
is willing to believe this, [may do во), and if not, let him knock his head 
against whichever he will of these piers.’ Thus this Dayr al-jiss is known as 
Dayr-i gachIn, and around it are reservoirs cut in the rock, wide and huge. 
There are no relics of the Zoroastrians (al-‘ajam), because the Arabs 
obliterated all traces of the [ancient] Persians, and decreased [the number] 
of their buildings. 


Yaqiit 12 quotes the words of Ibn Muhalhil, but gives the caravanserai the 
name of Dayr-i Kardashir. It is thus clear that Dayr-i Kardashir can only be 
the name of Dayr-i gachin. This pre-Islamic designation suggests that it was 
an original Sasanian foundation, and this is confirmed by our next authority. 
Qazwini 13 describes Dayr-i Kardashfr as standing in the middle of a parched 
and deadly desert between Ray and Qum, then adds: ‘ were it not for this 
Dayr, there would be absolutely no facility [for crossing the desert]. Ardashir 
son of Babak built it.’ Minorsky 14 suggested the name should be etymologized 
as kard Ardashir ‘ Ardashir made it’. Da would thus seem highly probable that 
the building was founded by Ardashir I. 


The Sasanian origin of Dayr-i gachin is also mentioned in the Türikh- 
Qum. It quotes a well-known work of Sasanian origin, no longer extant : 


It is written in the book of Siyar-i mulük-i ‘ajam that the king of Rüm 
gent the clan of the Amaälekites, who are the remnants of the nation of 
“Ай, to Kasrä Anüshirwän. They had big bodies and were of tall stature, 
во that some scholars, who constitute a large body of opinion, merely liken 
them to the people of ‘Ad, but say they are in fact ordinary human beings. 
When that clan of Amälekites came before Anüshirwän, by means of their 
labour [he] built Dayr-i jiss on the route to Qum. They also say that this 
Dayr was built earlier than the time mentioned, at & very remote period. 
God is the most knowledgeable. 


It is notable that while the Tartkh-+ Qum gives the name of Anüshirwän as 
the patron of the caravanserai, it notes other tales current at the time to the 
effect that Dayr-i gachin had beén built at an even earlier date. This fact tends 
to confirm the suggestion in our earlier texts that the building may have been 
constructed before Ánüshirwàn, but rebuilt or repaired during his time. The 
legend of construction by the mythical people of “А4 was, however, developed 
to explain the great scale of the struoture, the unusual size of its bricks, and 
the deaolate setting. 

Dayri gachin is even reflected in Iranian legend. According to the 
anonymous Mujmal al-tawartkh wal-qigas (с. 520/1126-7):1 ‘In Dayri 
gachin, between Ray and Isfahan, Bahman was swallowed by a dragon (aëdahä), 
and he gave his kingdom to his daughter Chihräzäd, who was known as Humay.’ 


и n Үвабь Mamawi, Mu'jam al-buldän, Leipzig, 1867, 690. 
13 Qazwint, Athar al-bildd, Beirut, 1960, 37 
м bn Muhaihil, al. Rioalat althänia, 99. 
Hasan b. Muhammad-i Qumi, Tarikh-+ Qum, Tehran, 1984, 26. 
1 Humal al-tawărikh wal-qisas, an anonymous history of c. 520/1126—7, Tehran, 1989, 
54 and Dayr-i gachin also appears in other literatures for example: Khawja Niräm al-Mulk, 
Siyar al-mulük (Siydsai яйта), ed. H. Darke, Tehran, 1962, 80. 
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Despite the mythical character of the story, it may be worth mentioning 
a suggestion made by Dr. А. D. H. Bivar that the name Bahman could here 
allude to the post-Achaemenid wars of the successors, when Eumenes, the 
former secretary of Alexander, fought a campaign north of Isfahan and was 
killed, probably in the neighbourhood of Dudihak. Although the death of 
Eumenes took place at some distance from Dayr-i gachin, it appears from the 
narrative of his campaign that he may have operated widely across the desert 
of central Iran and his movements may have left traces in popular legends. 

The ancient route from Ray to Qum remained in use and was clearly referred 
to up to the nineteenth century. Under the Seljüqs, when a programme for 
the building of caravanserais was set in progress, Dayr-i gachin was also 
repaired. According to Nasir al-din Munshi Kirmani (c. 527/1132-3) : 37 


Some of the famous landholdings of the vezir (Mu‘in al-din Mukhtass 
al-Mulük Abū Nasr Ahmad-i Kashi, the Vezir of Sultán Sanjar) are the 
caravanserais of Quhrüd, Ahmadabad, and Dayr-i gachin. He repaired the 
toad and Dayr-i gachin, which is between Ray and Qum, with stone and 
gypsum. The village of Ка] was the property of Ара al-‘Abbäs Dabbi. 
Vezir Mu‘in al-din bought it from the heirs of Nizam al-Mulk and made it 
into an endowment for that [caravanserai]. 


Under the Seljüqs, therefore, not only were Dayr-i gachin and the road 
between Qum and Ray repaired, but Kaj was re-inhabited and, as it was the 
property of the vezirs, its income was applied to the maintenance of the 
caravanseral. 

From the time of the Safavids the road from Qum to Ray took its name 
from the caravanserai, being known as the Dayr route (rah-s Dayr). According 
to the Tarikh+ Jahan Grü 8 this road was used by Shah Isma‘il I en route 
from Fars to Firüzküh and Mazandaran during battle. Qajar documents show 
that both the road and the caravanserai were in use and still in good condition. 
Іп 1305/1887-8, Muhammad Taqi Beg Arbab describes the caravanserai as 
в building of fired bricks ‘ each seven mann in weight '. 

At the end of the thirteenth century А.Н. the Qajar premier, Mirzà [brahim 
Amin Sultan, constructed a new road to Qum, on the present-day alignment. 
According to M. Tabatabà't : 2 


Mirza Ibrahim owned several estates between Ray and Qum, such as 
Qal'a-yi Muhammad ‘Alf Khan, ‘Aliabad, Küshk-i Nusrat, Manzariya, and 
some others. They were worthless because they were far away from the 
main road. With government funds he built a new road from Tehran to 
Qum which passed through his properties. He also forbade travelling on 
the old route. However, because of the extra length and steep contours of 
the new road, many caravans preferred the older. Mirza ‘All Asghar Khan, 
the second Amin Sultan, ordered the diversion of the rivers Rüdkhäna 
Shir (Qum) and Sava to the desert of Hawd-i Sultan in the direction of 
the old road. The desert was soon turned into a large lake, which still 
exists. 


17 Nagir al-din Munshi Kirm&ni, Nasa’im al-ashär, Tehran, 1959, 68. 

18 Qadi Ahmad Ghaffäri Qazwin!, Türikh-i jahdn ага, Tehran, 1964, 268. 

19 M. Tabátab&'t, Rahnamdy-i jughrifiyd-yi tarikhi-yi Qum, Qum, т, 1976, 66. 
so ibid., 208-9. 
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Fro. 5. South elevation: (а) as preserved today; (b) restoration drawing to its presumed 
Sasanian form. 


Thus soon after the abandonment of the old road the caravanserai was 
risingly forgotten. Іп 1955 Minorsky 31 turned his attention to the subject 

and studied the literary references. He concluded: ‘at two-fifths of the 
distance from Ray to Qum, the ruins of a caravanserai are found by Stahl, just 
south of, and between two hills; this is the probable site of Dayr-i gachin '.* 
It must be remembered that Minorsky’s ' two hills’ cannot be Sïäh küh and 
Karkas küh since those are two ranges of mountains flanking a valley nine 
parasangs in width.” 

In 1970 several other historical texts referring to the caravanserai were 
published by H. Karimian,™ but the present existence of the site was unknown 
to this scholar. In 1976, a nineteenth-century travel narrative, the ‘Altabad- 
пата, an account of the construction of the new road from Tehran to Qum, 
was published by M. Tebätaba’1%5 It describes in detail an old caravanserai, 
built with stone and gypsum mortar near the village of ‘Alfabad. This building 
was partly demolished by Muhandis al-Mamälik in order to re-use its stones in 
a new caravanserai, built at the village for Amin Sultén.%* Tabataba’i claims 
this caravanserai as Dayr-i gachin,?’ but he overlooked the clear description 
of Muhammad Taqî Beg (quoted above) published m his own book: ‘ Dayr-i 
gachin is built with fired bricks each seven mann in weight.’ It is, therefore, 
clear that the caravanserai of ‘Aliabad is not the one that concerns us, and 
that the true Dayr-i gachin was built of brick and not stone. 


" Ibn Muhalhil, al Risdlat al-thania, ed. V. Minorsky, Cairo, 1955, 51, 99. 
23 Stahl, Petermanns Mitteilungen, Erganrungsheft, 118, map I. 

*Tbn Haugal, al Masalik wal-mamahk, Leiden, 1873, 190. 

MH, iin, Ray-t bästän, Tehran, 1970, 550-5. 

з Rähnamä-yi jughrafta-yi täriki-yi Qum, x, ‘Aliabad пата, 207. 

зе ibid., 248-50. 

37 ibid., 208-10, 279. 
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In the summer of 1977, as part of the fieldwork for my thesis, Studies in 
the early mediaeval architecture of Iran and Afghanistan, Y carried out a search 
which eventually led to my finding the caravanserai described below. In 1978 
Dr. Yusif Kiani gave a brief account of the same caravanserai, mentioning it 
ав Dayr-i gachin.? His description is accompanied by two photographs and 
& Sketch plan of the building. This sketch is not entirely accurate, since the 
details shown in the north-west corner of the structure are incorrect; further- 
more, the plan does not show the Sasanian chambers and corridors still surviving 
inside the walls and the towers. 

The Sasanian route between Ray and Qum is not immediately obvious 
from traces on the ground, but we may reasonably infer that it ran along the 
general line of the Tehran-Varämin road, being perhaps marked by the 
architectural remains at Tappa МП and Chäl-i tarkhän.%® It must have passed 
round the eastern end of the line of hills marked on the location map (fig. 1) 
as Küh-i Kinärgard, a short distance south-west of the town of Varämin. It 
then turned south-west across the desert that stretches towards Qum. In 1977, 
basing my searches on the main Tehran-Qum road, I followed the tracks 
branching to the east from the neighbourhood of Hasanäbäd and eventually 
found my way to the village of Bulqaytäs. There, enquiry from the local 
inhabitants soon revealed that though the full name of Dayr-i gachIn was no 
longer current, а site known as ‘ Dayr’ was widely known to the older genera- 
tion. А local guide was able to direct my car to the site, no easy task since the 
caravanserai lies in a basin surrounded by low hills and is not visible from the 
plain. Since undertaking my exploration on site, I have learnt that the 
caravanserai is actually marked as 'Dhair' on а map published in 1897,3 
a period when the traditional route was still in use. The location map (fig. 1) 
is therefore based on this map, which local experience shows to be substantially 
correct. 


The enclosure 


"The caravanserai is a fortified enclosure, square in plan with four round 
towers, one at each corner (figs. 2 and 3). In addition, two towers flank the 
main entrance (pls. (5) and I(b)). These towers are semi-elliptical in plan, 
a form especially charaoteristic of the Sasanian period. The domes which cover 
these towers are also, somewhat unusually, elliptical in plan. A second, small 
entrance, the postern-gate, exists at the north side (pl. П(а)), but it may be a 
later alteration. The curtain wall and towers are all built of fired bricks, 
36 x 36 x 8 cm. in size and red in colour, set in gypsum mortar. Such bricks 
may be considered typical of the Sasanian period. As will be seen from the 
sections B-B, C-C, and E-E (figs. 7, 8, and 9), and a photograph (pl. V(a)), 
ceilings presenting the appearance of elliptical domes and closely resembling 
Sasanian work still stand above all of the six towers. Squinches of parabolic 
form are used over the right angléà in the corners of the chambers within the 
entrance towers. All the corridors leading to the towers are also roofed with 
parabolic vaults, unmistakeably Sasanian in character (pL IV(a)). The walls 


** M, Bhokoohy, Studies in the early mediaeval architecture of Iran and Afghanistan, Ph.D. 
thesis, Heriot-Watt University, Edin h, 1978, 2-20. 

2 Y. Kiani, Iranian Caravansarais, Tokyo, 1978, 27-8, pl. І. At the time of writing Ыг. Kiani's 
book had still not reached distributors, but I had an opportinity to study an advance copy 
sent to Dr. Géza Fehérvári at the School of Oriental and African Studies, London. 

39 L, Vanden Berghe, Archéologie de l'Iran ancien, Leiden, 1909, 122. 

#1 Map of Persia, compiled in the Silma Drawing Office, 1897, Dehra-Dun, Survey of India, 
So. 1: 1.013 760. 
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Fra. 6. Diagram of the roof showing the chronology of the constructions as they survive today. 


of the towers and the lower parts of the curtain wall are over three metres 
thick. Such substantial thickness and strength would enable the walls to 
resist military assault by all but the most highly developed siege engines. With 
their original bricks, these massive walls still stand as high as the roof level. 
Above the roof level there are now battlements consisting of a wall pierced by 
large apertures and capped by curved creneilations. Although these battle- 
ments are constructed from large-size (i.e. Sasanian) bricks, this is manifestly 
an Islamic reconstruction as the line of the new work is still visible. It is 
reasonable to assume that the original crenellations were of the stepped-merlon 
form,™ and that the arched apertures may have been installed to accommodate 


31 A, Reuter, À survey of Persian art, ed. А. U. Pope, Oxford, 1964-5, п, 522-3. 
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the use of crossbows. Therefore this restoration is likely to represent a recon- 
struction of the Seljüq period when crossbows were probably an important 
weapon of defence. 

The original entrance no longer exists. It has been replaced by а gateway 
with a large entrance ivdn of the Islamic period and two double-storeyed side 
niches built with small bricks (figs. 4 and ба, pls. I(b) and II(b). However, 
part of the original wall can still be seen behind the niches at the ground floor 
level. 

Inside the enclosure is a spacious central courtyard, surrounded by four 
tvdns and forty rooms (pls. Га) and III(a)). Each room has its own verandah 
in front. In each of these residential units two open fireplaces are provided, 
one inside the room and another on the verandah. As no chimneys are con- 
structed for the fireplaces, all the rooms are blackened by a layer of soot. The 
ivins also appear to have served as accommodation. The northern ivan is 
divided into three rooms and a front gallery, possibly for the use of officials or 
wealthy guests. 

The galleries which served as stables are located behind the residential 
units (pl. VII(a)). Each opens into the courtyard by means of two entrances 
on each side of the caravanserai. Sixty-six raised niches are provided inside 
the stable as sleeping platforms. They vary in size to accommodate from a 
single person to a group of guests (pl. V(b)). Each of the niches has an open 
fireplace, similar to those in the main rooms and ivdns. Small apertures in the 
roofs of the galleries help the lighting and ventilation of the stables. 


The mosque 

At each corner of the enclosure is & section with a special function. That 
at the south-eastern corner is a square hall, about 15-5 x 15 m., with four 
interior piers (pl. ПП(0)). А mshrab on its southern wall indicates that the hall 
was used as a mosque in its final stage. The similarity between the plan of 
this portion and that typical of a fire temple raises the possibility that the 
section was originally designed for that purpose. Examination of the piers 
shows (fig. 10) that the foundation to a height of over one metre above the 
present floor is built with large bricks set in gypsum and clay mortar. Above 
this level up to the imposts of the structure the same bricks are used, but with 
a different mortar which appears to contain more gypsum than the previous 
one. This phase is likely to represent reconstruction of Seljiiq date, re-using 
Sasanian materials. However, the arches and vaults are all built with Islamic 
bricks, 25 x 25 x D cm. in size and white m colour. This phase represents a 
later restoration possibly of the Safavid period, as will be argued later. In the 
original structure, it is reasonable to suppose that the four piers would have 
supported a dome above the sanctuary and that the space around the piers 
was used for cireumambulation. 


The private courtyard 

The north-eastern corner of the enclosure is occupied by a private section 
built on the four-tvdn plan around an octagonal courtyard. Niches at the four 
corners are also semi-octagonal in plan. Since the octagonal plan was not 
used in Sasanian architecture, but is characteristic of the Islamic period, this 
private courtyard may be considered to be an Islamic structure. The area in 
question was obviously the most exclusive in the enclosure, and would have 
provided accommodation for travelling royalty and high officials. So far as the 
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Fia. 7. Western tower of the entrance. Plan and section showing the tower, semi-elliptical in 
plan, covered with a dome-shaped roof, elliptical in plan and semi-elliptical in жөн 
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Sasanian phase of this courtyard is concerned, later reconstruction makes it 
impractical from surface inspection to determine the original ground plan, or 
to suggest the intended purpose of the section. 


The mill 


At the north-west corner of the caravanserai the two lateral stable galleries 
originally met in front of the corner tower (pl. VII(a)). They have, however, 
been blocked off by a secondary partition wall which, as we shall see, may be 
interpreted as being of the Qajar period. Beside the partition is a pair of 
horizontal millstones designed to be worked by animal power. In view of the 
association with secondary walling, it may be assumed that the mill too is a 
relatively later addition. 


The bath house and constructions in the south-west corner 


The original plan of the south-west corner has been disturbed by various 
constructions and conversions. At present this section is occupied by the 
following constructions. On the north-western side is а courtyard and on the 
north-eastern side a bath house. The courtyard is entered from the western 
stable and gives no access to the bath, but provides it with light by means of 
в small, high window. The bath house has а separate entrance connected via 
a corridor directly to the main courtyard of the caravanserai. The bath house 
consists of a frigidarium and a caldarium, and two vaulted water tanks. Both 
of the rooms are octagonal in plan and are roofed with pendentative domes 
(pl. VIII(a). The bath house is entirely built with Sasanian bricks, but its 
octagonal and developed four-centred arches are both indications of Islamie 
origin. On the other hand, pendentives were seldom used in early Islamic 
times and were later totally discarded in Iran. Only during the time of the 
Q&jàrs did this technique come back into fashion. Thus it seems that the 
present bath house must have been built during the nineteenth century. 

To the south of the courtyard and the bath house are a room and a corridor. 
To the west of the room there are the remains of a staircase leading to the roof 
area. The corridor also leads straight to another flight of ascending steps, now 
blocked by secondary construction, but which may once have led to the roof 
or to an upper storey. On the south wall of the corridor there is an opening 
leading into & narrow passage, now blocked with debris, but which appears 
originally to have led into the corner tower. The corridor in turn once opened 
from the room which shows signs of having been refurbished in the late Islamic 
period. It occupies an interior angle of the perimeter wall, but its interior 
partition is a later work and the original function is no longer clear. 


Water supply 

As we have seen, Istakhri and Muqaddast record a well inside the enclosure 
and two round reservoirs outside. At present no trace of the well can be seen, 
but both the reservoirs still exist and are located to the west side of the 
enclosure (fig. 2). They are covered with flat domes, pointed in profile and 
built with Sasanian bricks. However, their roofs cannot be part of the original 
construction as the form of such domes is a late Islamic technique. They must, 
therefore, have been reconstructed during the Islamic period. One of the 
reservoirs is in remarkably good conditions and is still full of water (pl. VITI(b)). 
During my work there, I was able to observe local caravans passing by the site 
whose custom was to rest near the reservoir and make use of its water. The 
other reservoir, however, is in ruins and is filled with sand (pl. VII(b)). 
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Fra. 8. North-western tower. Plan and section showing the tower, oiroular in plan, covered 
with a dome-shaped roof, semi-elliptical in profile. 
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Dating 


The Sasanian origin of Dayr-i gachin, as we have already seen, is mentioned 
in several historical texts. The building, its location and its large-sized bricks 
all correspond to the descriptions of Dayr-i gachin in the literary sources. 
The towers and the curtain wall of the structure are all built with bricks which 
are attributable to the Sasanian period. There are none the less extensive signs 
of later reconstruction, and the major problem is to determine how much of 
the plan is original and how much was rebuilt during succeeding Islamic 
periods with the re-use of the older materials. The actual Sasanian structure 
can be seen only where the original walls and roofs are still standing: that is 
to say, in the curtain wall, the six towers still roofed with elliptical false domes, 
and the passages with parabolic vaulting leading to the towers (fig. 6). In all 
the other parts of the building the traces of Islamic reconstruction can be seen. 
We have already observed that three levels of construction are visible in the 
present mosque: (1) the Sasanian foundation to over one metre above the 
present ground level; (2) a level above this to the impost of the arches, 
reconstructed at a later date with Sasanian materials; and (3) the arches and 
vaults, all built with Islamic bricks. The same can also be seen in many other 
parts of the building (pl. IV(a)). To this extent, therefore, a large part of the 
ground plan, including the thick outer walls and the towers, preserve the 
Sasanian design. 

On the other hand, the four-ivin plan and the niches inside the stable are 
known in caravanserais only since the Seljüq period. According to the account 
of al-Muqaddasi, mentioned above, the caravanserai had been affected by 
cracks in the structure and would, therefore, have been in need of repair. Abti 
Dulaf b. Muhalhil is perhaps guilty of some exaggeration when he claims that 
the Arabs left no trace of the Sasanians in the caravanserai (là äthär fihá 
lil-'ajam),? although it may be true that other buildings of that period had 
been demolished, and there may have been heavy damage at the Dayr, 
particularly to upper levels no longer preserved. We may, none the less, accept 
his report that the caravanserai was in a dilapidated state in his day and, as 
we have seen from Munshi-yi Kirmäni, it had to be restored in the time of the 
Seljüq Sultän Sanjar. So it seems that the present four-ivdn layout with its 
Islamic characteristics must have been imposed on the older plan during 
restoration, for which purpose Sasanian material from demolished structures 
would have been re-used. 

The dating of the reconstruction of the roofs with new Islamic bricks needs 
more attention. While the cross-vaults used in roofing the stables (pl. VI(b)) 
are of the type used since Seljüq times, the main rooms are roofed with ' squinch- 
vaults ’ (pl. VI(a)) which are of a more developed type than those of the Seljüqs 
and are, rather, characteristic of Safavid architecture. Also facing the court- 
yard, the zigzag brick patterns in the spandrels of the arches are similar to 
those used in the Safavid caravanserais between Tehran and Isfahan. It is, 
therefore, likely that in the course of'the large programme of caravanserai- 
building during the Safavid period, the Seljüq roof of Dayr-i gachin had to be 
partly, if not completely, replaced—naturally, in the contemporary style. The 
present entrance, too, is made with smaller Islamic bricks and must have been 
built at the time of the reconstruction of the roof. 

The renovation of the roof with later materials and demolition of the pre- 
existing structure left a large quantity of old bricks. Some were later used to 


33 Ibn Muhalhil, al- Risälat al-thänia, Cairo, 1955, Arabic text, 19. 
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Fia. 9. Western tower of the entrance. Section EE showing the dome-shaped roof, a so-called 
t corbelled dome ' supported by two parabolic squinches of Sasanian form. 


build the partition walls inside the stables, not all of which were actually 
finished. Many more bricks were utilized for a building, now in ruins, located 
to the north of the enclosure. However, we are not at present concerned with 
this building. In addition, several hundred bricks are still to be seen scattered 
over the area. The bath house at the south-west of the enclosure must also 
have been built with these bricks. The date of the bath house, as shown by 
the pendentive dome and other details, is as late as the nineteenth century. 
Such dating is evidence of continuous construction work at this famous desert 
caravanserai, where building activity covered over a millennium and a half. 
The bath house must represent the latest construction on the site, having been 
executed, it seems, just before the abandonment of the caravanserai. 

My contention is, therefore, that the caravanserai near Bulqaytàs currently 
known as Dayr, and surveyed in the present article, represents the well-known 
Sasanian caravanserai variously designated Dayr-i gachin or Dayr-i Kardashir, 

. and mentioned in many historical sources of the Islamic period. The second 
name suggests, and such original architectural forms as survive tend to confirm, 
that the original construction could date back as far as the time of the Sasanian 
Emperor Ardashir I (A.p. 224-41). Its remote position and unusual size and 
strength confirm the information given by Istakhri, quoted above, that the 
caravanserai was used to house military reserves and indicates that in particular 
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Fra. 10. The mosque. Section DD showing з chronological diagram of the oonstructions as they 
survive today. 


historical circumstances these may have been substantial Positioned on a 
remote stretch of the Sasanian highway from Ray to Qum via the Tappa Mil 
and Chal-i tarkhan, the location became wholly isolated after the diversion of 
the highway to its present alignment through "Aliàbàd during the Qajar period. 
Beneath the Islamic restorations, much of the original Sasanian construction is 
preserved. 


TRANSLUCENT INSIGHTS : 
À LOOK AT PROTO-SINO-TIBETAN THROUGH 
GORDON Н. LUCE'S COMPARATIVE WORD-LIST 1 


By James А. MATISORF 


The great South-East Asian linguist and epigrapher, Gordon Н. Luce, 
devoted many decades of his long life to the decipherment and analysis of the 
inscriptions of Old Burma. He had long intended to draw on the unparalleled 
wealth of materials in his files to produce a comparative lexicon of ‘ pre- 
standard Old Burmese ' (OB). As Professor Henderson explains in her moving 
introduction, Luce's advancing years and failing eyesight caused À comparative 
word-list of Old Burmese, Chinese and Tibetan (CW L) to be less ambitious in 
scope or polished in format than Luce would have wished. Even во, the CWL 
is a mine of fascinating comparative material, not only for OB, where Luce’s 
first-hand expertise was second to none, but also for Archaic Chinese (AC) and 
Written Tibetan (WT), where he had to rely for his data on Karlgren's recon- 
structions and Jüschke's dictionary. 

The CWL consists of a list of some 1,340 items from ‘the basic Sino/ 
Tibetan/Burmese vocabulary '. (These are not numbered consecutively, which 
probably accounts for Henderson’s too low estimate of “8007, p. 1.) The list 
is arranged according to the rhyme of the Burmese form. First come open 
syllables, in the order -а, -$/-e, we, -ay, way, -aw (= -о), -us(w), -u; then the 
forms with final stops and nasals, ordered in homorganic groups from front to 
back, viz. labials (-ар, -4p, -up, -ат, 4m, -um), dentals (-(w)at, -4£, -ut, -(w)an, 
-in, -un), palatals (-(w)ac, -(w)añ), and velars (-(w)ak, -(w)ay, -ok, -oy).* The 
numbering begins afresh for each new rhyme, so we shall have to refer to items 
both by rhyme and number, e.g. ‘А: 47’, UP:8?, ‘On: 29°. 

Each item on the list extends horizontally across five columns, containing 
(1) an English gloss; (2) а romanized transcription of the Written Burmese 
(WB) form;? (3) passages from OB inscriptions (largely from the twelfth 
century) illustrating the syntactic and semantic contexts in which the word 
occurred ; (4) a Chinese character whose mearing and reconstructed Archaic 
pronunciation suggest a plausible relationship to the Burmese form; and 
(5) а romanized transcription of а similarly suggestive form from Written 
Tibetan. 

Potentially the most valuable information in the CWL is to be found in 
Column III, which constitutes a veritable concordance of the core vocabulary 
of the early OB insoriptions. Each passage cited is carefully indexed to the 
particular inscription in which it appears. Everything is in Luce's own small, 
precise handwriting, and the user of this concordance will find а magnifying 


1G. H. Luce: А comparative word-list of Old Burmese, Chinese and Tibetan. xi, 88 pp. 
London: School of Oriental and African Studies, 1981. £8. 

з This order is more or less the mirror-image of that adopted in the Rhyms иши didionary of 
Written Burmese (1941/1976), where open syllables come last and the progression is from bac 
to front (velar to labial). 

з This column is actually headed ‘ Modern Burmese’ (by, contrast to the * Old Burmese of 
Column III) This is somewhat misleading, since the term ‘Modern Burmese’ usually refers 
to the present pronunciation of the living dialeots of the language (with the educated ым of 
Rangoon or Mandalay taken as the standard)—eand there is now a ' wide gap between the 
spoken form and the orthographic form ' (p. Ш). 
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glass helpful.* More serious is the total absence of any translations of the OB 
passages cited. While this will not hamper those whose Old Burmese comes 
naturally, for the rest of us an important dimension of this work remains 
largely inaccessible ! 5 

Luce did not bother to indicate which words in the OB texts correspond to 
the modern orthographic (== WB) forms in the second column. While this is 
usually obvious enough, it would have been useful to show this by underlining. 
Thus we could tell at & glance that WB mre: 'grandchild' (E/I:80) is 
represented in the inscriptions by mliy, miiy and mls.° The lack of a gloss for 
the inscriptional passages is felt with particular keenness when the lexical 
item is not to be found in Judson's dictionary, e.g. [1] EXCHANGE (A : 103): 
WB pha’, an etymon I had previously believed to be represented only in the 
Loloish branch of Lolo-Burmese (Lahu pa, Akha pá, Lisu раз), but which we 
may now reconstruct as Proto-Lolo-Burmese (PLB) *?pa, 35 “Ора,” 

The information provided by the OB texts is often of crucial importance 
in explaining subsequent phonological developments in Lolo-Burmese. The 
word for [2] PASTURE/GRAZING-GROUND (AK : 67) is ca:-kyak in WB. 
The root reflected by the second syllable of this Sui is reconstructed as 
kak зх *Nkak іп TSR, #105,8 on the basis of Lahu 447 and Akha gd? 
respectively. I had been unaware of this WB cognate to the Loloish forms. 
Even had it been called to my attention, I might have doubted its cognacy on 
the grounds that the PLB rhyme *-yak (cf. WB kyak) becomes Lahu -e? and 
not -а? (qá?) (cf. PLB *s-myak ‘eye’ > Lahu m£). But the OB form 
(nwa-klak) that Luce provides us with demonstrates that the PLB medial in 
this root was *-L and not *-y-, which explains why the Lahu vowel escaped 
fronting. We must now set the root up as PLB *glak (> WB ca:-kyak) 3x *?klak 
(> Lahu 44). The prenasalized variant *Nklak which underlies Akha gd? (see 
TSR, fig. 10, p. 23) might now be surmised to derive from the reduction of a 
disyllabic compound whose first member meant CATTLE, as in the OB form 
nwà-klak (PLB *nwa, ‘ cattle’ > WB nwa:, Lh. nd, Ak. (m6-}né). 

In a fair number of cases, either the Chinese or the Tibetan column, or both, 
is/are blank (e.g. ОК: 40-63, On : 1-68, 77-80, etc.), presumably because Luce 


* Any inconvenience the reader may experience in dealing with this photographically repro- 
duced format i is amply compensated for, іп my view, by the thrill of perusing a great scholar’s 
handwritten notes. 

5 Perhaps someone should set to work translating these ea for & future edition. 

* As these alternate i demonstrate, for certain r ipid ев there was considerable ortho- 

graphio variability in ОВ, prompting Luce to combine words spelt, e.g. with -t, -і, -ty, -iy, -6, 
-ey into a single rhyme-category, ° E/I'. For Luce, with his masterly appreciation of the 
subtleties of the inscriptional texts, these alternante are ‘ not just, or not always, a matter of 
t carelessness or mis-spelhng. Variations are often due to differences in Emotion, 

ythm, or Focus ’ (p. Ш). The same, of course, might be said for early modern English ortho- 
phic practice, when too great a consistency in one’s spelling could be ascribed to a woeful 
са of imagination. (Shakespeare is said to have signed his name іп & dozen different ways, 

es the spirit moved him.) 

In any event, we must distinguish orthographio variation of this sort, which reflects con- 
tem: attitudes of ers toward incipient or ongoing mergers in their phonological 

m the kind of ° word-family ' relationship among separate but etymologically related 
words which oan often be demonstrated only at the cost, of considerable oomparative-historioal 
labour, and which reflects variational patterns at an earlier stage of the of which the 
contemporary speaker could not possibly be aware. See, e.g. the discussion of WB Amyac ‘ bamboo 
aboot ’ and oÁsok ‘ germ, sprout’, below [58]. 

! The Akha tone points unambiguously to PLB Tone *1, while the creaky-toned WB form 
derives from PLB Tone *3. The u and Lisu forms are characteristio either of Tone *3 or of 
Tone *1 words with *glottalized initial. The symbol “35” means “ін a co-member of the same 
word-family '. The «зор: numerals are tone-marks. 

a TSR = The Loloish tonal әрін revissted (Matisoff, 1972). 
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had not unearthed likely-looking forms to compare with the Burmese item. 
This leads us to the crucial question of just what Luce is claiming by his 
juxtapositions of OB/AC/WT forms. There is almost always enough phono- 
logical and semantie resemblance among the forms he cites to make some kind 
of a priori case for their etymological relationship. Yet it seems clear that 
Luce is offering us these comparisons in a tentative and non-committal way. 
He does not attempt any actual reconstructions, either at the Proto-Tibeto- 
Burman (PTB) or Proto-Sino-Tibetan (PST) level. In à number of cases he 
even groups the same AC and/or WT form with two different Burmese 
words. Thus, E AC *tsjak ~ *ts‘gak 'sharp-cutting' and WT géol-léags 
‘ ploughshare ' are compared both to WB tak ° sharp ' (АК: 15) and mrak 

‘id.’ (AK: 36). Similarly, & AC *b'5wám “в mould’ is grouped not only with 
WB wam: ‘womb, belly’ and WT rum, hlums ‘womb’ (АМ: 37) (here the 
AC is glossed ' mould ; matrix’), but also with WB pum ‘ form, model, pattern ' 
and WT par ‘ form, model ’ (UM : 18) (here the AC is glossed ‘ mould; model ’). 
Again, in AT : 23, WT hlod-pa ‘ loose, relaxed ' is compared (correotly) to WB 
lwat, hlwat (< PTB *s-lwat; cf. Benedict, 1972, #209) ; -but in АҮ: 25 it is 
also compared (erroneously) to WB lway ° easy ’ (< PTB *lway; ibid., #4302). 
It does not seem that Luce is necessarily claiming that all members of such 
groups of forms are somehow related, but rather that he simply had not made 
up his mind in all cases as to which compariscn he preferred. 

Nowhere in fact does Luce make any explicit claims that the forms he has 
grouped together constitute actual cognate sets. What he has done rather is 
to assemble what we might call ‘ candidates for cognacy ’, or ‘ comparabilia ' : 19 
forms whose prima facte resemblances make them worth comparing systemati- 
cally to determine whether regular patterns of correspondence will emerge. 

Nevertheless, Luce’s instincts as a comparatist are excellent, and his 
suggestions, however tentatively presented, deserve our most respectful 
attention. It is highly instructive to compare Luces CW L with the most 
thoroughgoing attempt yet made to reconstruct actual PTB and PST roots, 
Paul K. Benedict’s Sino-Tibetan: a conspectus (1972, [STC]). There is no 
evidence that Luce himself ever consulted STC. This makes it all the more 
interesting to examine the results of Luce’s independent comparative research. 
Yet it would be far beyond the scope of this review (and perhaps beyond 
human endurance) to try to evaluate each item in the CWL with respect to 
the 688 PTB roots 11 and 305 TB/Chinese (i.e. PST) etyma reconstructed in the 
Conspectus.1* We shall content ourselves with а rapid look at about 75 repre- 
sentative items from the CW L, selected for their comparative importance and 
intrinsic interest. 

As we shall see, in many of these cases CW L and STO are in perfect agree- 
ment; sometimes the agreement is only partial; sometimes the two disagree, 
though it is hard to decide which (if either) comparison is the correct one; and 
occasionally Luce’s suggestion can definitely be shown to be wrong. Most 
interesting, however, are the numerous instances where Luce has made a real 


* Once in а while there is no prima facte phonologioal relationship at all between forms cited 
er (e.g. ‘ burden’ (АМ: 35), WB wan, khur 
36 Т introduced this latter term in Matisoff, 108; tc refer to far-flung comparisons between 
reconstructed forms m Sino-Tibetan and Austro Tha 


11 The Conspectus contains 491 numbered Т te sets (which we cite with the symbol 
‘H’, e.g. 7826), ншы around the text (which we cite by page 
number 


18 An indispensable tool for dealing with the labyrirthme Chinese section of the STC is the 
index of its TB/Chinese comparisons compiled by Ohou Fa-kao (1972). 
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contribution to comparative РТВ ала PST studies, either Бу supplying a new 
cognate or allofam!? for a set already recognized in the Conspectus, or by 
putting together a brand new cognate set for the first time. 


L Agreement between CW L and STC 


For many of the most basic and obvious lexical correspondences among 
Burmese, Tibetan, and Chinese—as well as for a number of others that are far 
less obvious—the STC recognizes as cognate the same sets of forms that CWL 
groups together. Such etyma include the following (this list is merely 
representative): 


[3] DUMB (A: 2) WB a’; AC gi *?àg (GSR, 805f) 14 /— STC, #105 (PTB 
*m-a) and pp. 188, 192. 

[4] DANCE (A:11) WB ka’; WT gar /— STC, #11 (PTB *ga:r). 

[5] BITTER (A:23) WB kha:; AC X; *k'o (GSR, 490); WT kha-ba 
/- STC, #8 (PTB *ka) and рр. 165, 186; cf. also BF *kán ‘liver’ 
(GSR, 139-L) (STO, 154, 158, 165). 

[6] FIVE (A: 27) WB ga: ; AC E *go (GSR, 588); WT Ina /— STC, #78 
(PTB *-ya) and pp. 162, 186. 

[7] FISH (A: 28) WB ya:; AC fü *yio (GSR, 792); WT ńa /= STC, #189 
(PTB *yya) and pp. 124, 186, 197. 

[8] EAT/FOOD (A: 35, 36) WB са:, aca:; AC fA *dziag (GSR, 9216), 
*ts‘an (154e); WT za, zan /= STC, #66 (PTB *dza-n; also x AC Ж 
*d‘tak < *dza-k (STC, 159, 169, 170, 188). 

[9] SALT (А: 41) WB cha:; AC 8 *dz'á (GSR, біш); WT tshwa /= STC, 
#214 (PTB *tsa) and pp. 49, 169, 188. 

[10] ILL (А: 50) WB na; AC Si *nán (GSR, 152d) ' difficulty, suffering ' ; 
WT na-ba (v.), nad ‘ disease’ /— STC, #80 (PTB *na) and p. 159. 

[11] RIGHTSIDE (4:86) WB ya; AC Ж *gvíg (GSR, 9951); WT gyas 

. /= STC, #98 (РТВ *g-ya 35 *g-ra) and pp. 168, 187. 

[12] OIL/FAT (I/E:34) WB cht; AC fg *üer (GSR, 5590); WT tshel 
/= STC, 16 (PTB *tstl). ` 

[13] DIE (IÆ: 107) WB se; AC FE *sier (GSR, 5588); WT siba, 'cht-ba 
/= STC, #232 (PTB *sty) and pp. 185, 197. 

[14] DOG (I/E: 146) WB khwe:; AC R "kgwen (GSR, 4794); WT kh 
/- STC, #159 (PTB *kwiy) and pp. 157-8, 174, 181; also 5j “іш 
(GSR, 108d; STC, 158). 

[15] SILVER (1/Е:148) WB pwe; AC $8 "gin (GSR, 416k); WT душ 
/- STO, 15, 173 (PTB *d-5ul). 

[16] NINE (UI: 5) WB kui:; AC JL С/е (GSR, 992a); WT dgu /= STC, 
#13 (PTB *d-kuw) and pp. 154, 162, 165, 185, 188. 

[17] STEAL (01:12) WB Ew; AC ж *ku (GSR, 111a); WT rku-ba 
/= STC, #33 (PTB *r-kuw) and рр. 164, 184, 115; also 3 fg *u 
(GSR, 125u). 


13 An ‘ allofam ° is one of the members of в word-family, i.e. one of a set of forms which are 
historically related but display morpho-phonemic variation. This term was introduced іп 
Matisoff, 1978. 

14 The reconstructed AC forms used by both Luce and Benedict are almost always taken from 
Karlgren’s Grammata serica recensa (GS R) with an occasional citation from Karlgren's Analytic 
dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese (1923) (А D). 

Burmese ‘ level tone ’ із left unmarked in this transcription (ka), with ‘ heavy tone ' indicated 
by a colon (ka:) and ‘ oreaky tone’ by an apostrophe (ka). 
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[18] NEEDLE (AP : 1) WB?ap; AC $ *ijom (GSR, 6710); WT khab /= STC, 
#02 (PTB *kap < PST *k(y)əm zx *k(y)op) (STC, 115, 183). 

[19] OTTER (АМ: 27) WB phyam ; WT sram /= STC, 4:438 (PTB *s-ram).15 

[20] BEAR (n.) (AM: 36) WB wam; AC #88 *gjum (GSR, 6148); WT dom 
/ STC, #461 (PTB *d-wam) and рр. 168, 182. 

[21] KILL (AT: 9) WB sat; AC Ж “ға (GSR. 319d); WT gsod-pa /= STO, 
#68 (PTB *g-sat) and p. 191. 

[22] JOINT (AC:10) WB chac; AC # *tstet (GSR, 399e); WT tshigs 
/= STC, #64 (PTB *tssk) and pp. 165, 169, 180. 

[23] WOOD/TREE (AC: 34) WB sac; AC 38i *sjén (GSR, 382n) ‘ firewood’; 
WT Sy /-- STC, #233 (PTB *sty z£ *stk) and pp. 165, 180, 197. 

[24] NEW (АС: 36) AC ЖІ *sjén (GS R, 382k); WT gsar-ba / — STO, 147, 172, 
189 (PTB *sar); also zz AC ff *sian (GSR, 209a) ‘ fresh ’.18 

[25] NAME (Ал: 45) WB тай ‘be named’, та” ‘to name’; AC 2, mer 
(GSR 826a); WT min /— STC, #83 (PTB *r-miy) and pp. 155, 180. 

[26] NECK (An: 60) WB lan; AC 88 *hën (GSR, 8934); WT '9-pa, mjin-pa 
/= STC, #96 (PTB *liy) and n. 106. 

[27] DREAM (AK:29) WB mak; AC #5 *mqjüy (GSR, 9028); WT rmay 
/= STC, #82 (PTB *r-may) and pp. 79 (n. 242), 190. 

[28] WEAVE (AK:40) WB rak; АС "hok (GSR, 920f); WT ’thag-pa 
/= STC, #17 (PTB *t(r)ak) and n. 68, also pp. 166, 171, 191. 

[29] PIG (АК: 52) WB wak; AC Ж *g'4wag (GSR, 803a) ‘wild boar’; 
WT phag /Of all AC words for ‘ pig ' cited in 870, n. 487 (pp. 188-9), the 
one selected by Luce fita best with PTB *p-wak (STC, #43). This Chinese 
form probably reflects the velar ‘ animal prefix ’. 

[30] EXCRETA (Ар: 8) WB Ауа); WT rkyag-pa, skyag /= STC, p. 146, 
n. 399) (РТВ *r-kyak z£ *s-kyak).17 

[31] GRAIN/RICEPLANT (OK:5) WB kok; AC $ *kuk (GSR, 12261) 
/= STC, 181. 

[32] CROOKED/BENT (OK:6) WB kok; AC HH *k'iuk (GSR, 12138); 
WT kug,'gugs-pa. / — STO, ТТ, 195, 159, 182 (PTB *kuk zs *guk). 

[33] BARK/OUTER COVERING (OK: 11) WB khok; AC Um *k'ük (GSR 
12262); WT khog-pa, skog-pa /-- STO, #342 (PTB *kok) and p. 181; 
also zz АС *k'wák ‘leather’ and Ж *kek ‘ hide, skin’ < PST *r-kudk 
(n. 229). f 

[34] POISON (OK:26) WB tok; AC Ж *4'ók (GSR, 1016a); WT dug 
/= STC, #472 (PTB *duk z£ *tuk) and pp. 166, 182. 


IL New contributions of CW L 

Considermg that Luce was working only with the three major written 
languages of the ST family, it is remarkable that in many instances he has 
been able to provide new cognates that support or refine РТВ or РВТ recon- 
structions that were made in the Conspectus on the basis of data taken from 
the entire Tibeto-Burman family. In at least а dozen cases, Luce has come up 
with attractive etymologies that are completely new. 


15 The prefixal p- in the WB cannot yet be explained. 

23 Luna айю brings in WB soo here, Put that represents quite а separato etymon, PLB 9-44 
(TSR, 4128). 

17 While we are on this subject, we should mention Ал): 84 ‘anus; dung’. STC (p.21) sets 
up a root *s-bay on the basis of WT ebaps and WB bhay ‘ ordure’. Luce cites the same WT 
form, but for WB he gives phan ‘anus’, which is surely the ‘fundamental’ Burmese form. 
{The allofam with voiced aspirated initial must be a secondary derivative.) 
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(a) New Tibetan cognates within established etymologtes 
[35] WAR/ARMY /SOLDIER (AK : 28) WB mak; WT dmag. 

This root is not in STC, though I reconstructed it as PLB *mak in TSR, 
74135. The WT cognate Luce provides.now enables us to set up this etymon 
for РТВ as a whole (*d-mak). 


[36] BANK/SHORE (AM: 8) WB kam: (OB Мат); AC Hj *k'ám (AD, 303; 
not in GSR); WT ’gram. 
STO, #4329 (PTB *r-ka|-]m) and STC, p. 183, do not include the WT form, 
which provides powerful support for the *r- prefix. 


[37] INK/BLACK (Ay: 88) WB nak ‘black’, та) ~ Атои) ‘ink’; AC @ 
*mok (GSR, 904c) ; WT nag-po ‘ black’, snag ‘ink’, smag ° dark, darkness’. 
STC (pp. 88, 155) does not cite WT smag (cf. Jäschke, 426); the etymon 
should now be set up as PST *s-mak zz *s-may (> *s-nak, by assimilation to 
the *s- prefix). Also related is the Loloish root *?nak ‘ deep’ (TSR, #1657). 


[38] PLACE (A: 91) WB ra; AC FF *érjo (GSR, 918); WT sa ‘earth; place’. 

In STC (p. 171, n. 457), I suggest comparing this Chinese form to Jingpho 
rà ~ Sera ‘place’, an obvious cognate to the WB form. Luce's bringing in 
WT sa here seems like an excellent suggestion. We may now set up PST *s-ra, 
accounting for the WT form by ‘ prefix pre-emption ' (Matisoff, 1972a), a well- 
documented ST phenomenon whereby a prefix supplants a ‘ weak ' root-initial 
consonant. Chinese adopted an alternative resolution of the troublesome 
consonant combination, fusing the sibilant prefix with the liquid root-initial 
to yield an ' r-coloured palatal fricative ’, ‘ *ér-”, which is hardly distinguishable 
phonetically from what is reconstructed for Ancient (— Middle) Chinese, a 
© retroflex fricative ’, ‘s-’: MC *sswo. 


[39] MORNING (AK : 20] WB nam-nak, WT nay-mo. 

The first syllable of the WB form is cognate to WT gnam ‘ heaven, sky ' 
(though no Burmese form is cited in STC, p. 148, n. 405).1* It is the second 
syllable -nak which can be related to WT nay-, whose nasal final may be due 
to assimilation to the suffix -mo. This is a general TB root (not in 570), 
reconstructible as *m-nak ‘ early morning ' (several languages reflect a variant 
*m-nap). See TSR, #131. 


[40] STAND (AP: 22) WB rap; AC уг *gliep [GSR, 6948]; WT fabs ‘ foot 


The WT form is not included in STC, #246 (PTB *g-ryap) or on pp. 155, 
175, 177-8. Luce's suggestion here fits well phonologically, and the semantic 
shift is eminently reasonable, especially in an honorific expression (‘the 
honourable standers ’ = feet). 


[41] DARE (Am: 35) WB wam ; AC Wk *kám (GSR, 607a); WT spobs-pa. 

The WT form is not cited іп STC, #4216 (PTB *hwam) or on p. 168. If 
Luce's suggestion is correct, we must assume PST alternants like *s-p-wam 
3£ *s-p-wap. Benedict suggests (p. 168) that the velar is a secondary develop- 
ment within Chinese. 


14 Incidentally, I now believe that the Lehu ‘ spatial demonstrative’ nó ‘ up there’ derives 
from *nam (-o is the regular Lahu reflex of *-am), though the Lahu and Burmese tones do not 
correspond regularly. (The tones of Lahu deictio words have been affected by analogical 
preesure.) 
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(b) New Chinese cognates within established etymologies 
[42] ANT (АК: 66) WB porwak; AC #& *[g og ; WT grog-ma. 

No Chinese cognate is offered in STC for PTB *-rwak (#199). This 
character appears neither in GSR nor AD. Luce unearthed it from Giles, 1912 
(р. 1837). The Archaic reconstruction Luce gives 1° is by analogy with other 
characters in Phonetic Series 1138 (GSR) or 359 (AD). 


[43] FAN/WAVE (AP: 20) WB уар; AC 38 “зар (GSR, 635g) ° plume-fan ' ; 
WT (g)yab-mo. 

The Chinese form is not cited in STC, although it fits perfectly with PTB 
*ya'p (STC, #92), especially with this root’s sibilant allofam represented, 
e.g, by Jingpho ketsap ‘ winnow’. We may now confidently project this 
etymon back to PST.20 


[44] SNAKE (E/T: 156) WB mrwe; AC Bi] “mgwon ~ *mion ГАР, 609] ‘ kind 
of serpent; n. pr. of place’; WT sbrul. 

The Chinese form is not offered in STC. Karlgren glosses it ‘ certain tribes 
of the South’ in GSR, 441i, and a similar ‘ geographic’ meaning prevails in 
modern usage, where it means ‘ Fukien province’. In view of the graph with 
its vermin-radical it seems certain that the reptilian meaning was the original 
one. (Perhaps certain barbarian tribes of the South were known to the ancient 
Chinese for their Naga-worship ?) 


[45] PILLOW (UM: 3) and BLOCK (UM: 8) WB ?um: ‘ pillow’; AC #k *hiom 
(GSR, 656g) “147; WB Хит ‘block’; AC ҖЕ Ж әт (AD, 1162) ‘ block, 
anvil’; cf. also AC hk *tiam (GSR, 618k) ‘ earthen stand for cups’. 

The latter two AC forms are missing from STC, which offers instead HE 
*tsəm (GSR, 658f) ‘ chopping-block '. Neither Luce nor Benedict relates the 
two obviously allofamic WB forms (?um:, khum), though STC, #482, treats 
PILLOW and BLOCK. as a single etymon (PTB *kum). Forms from several 
TB languages reflect в nasal prefix (*m-kum) when the meaning was ' pillow ' 
(see my notes 123, 327 in STC). The vocalism of the Chinese forms points to 
an allofam *k(y)m (STC, 175), another instance of the widespread ST and TB 
variational pattern, -4- 25 -u- (see BAMBOO SPROUT, below [58]). 


[46] FRAGRANCE (Ар: 130) WB say: ‘ emit pleasant odour’; AC # *rian 
(GSR, T17a) ‘ fragrance’; "WT bsuy ‘ smell, esp. sweet scent ’. 
This root is set up as *suy in STC, #405, with the WB -а- unexplained 
(see Matisoff, VST B, 43-4). The AC comparison Luce suggests seems to fit in 
well, though problems remain with this etymology. 


[47] STONE/ROCK (OK:9) WB kyok; AC Жа *k'og ~ *k‘tog (GSR, 11641) 
© stony soil’ (also 3&, 11643); WT rdo ‘ stone, rock ?.?1 

On the baais of forms from several different branches of TB, this etymon 

is set up as PTB *r-luy in STC, #88, where the final stop in the WB form ів 

passed over without comment, since alternation between final stops and nasals 

is such a common variational pattern in TB (see VST'B, 23-5). Both allofams 

are well attested within Lolo-Burmese (PLB *k-lok zs *k-log (TSR, ›#190)). 


19 The square bracket with which Luce prefixes the reconstruction (p. 69) seems to be an 
indication that the form is not actually given in 

20 I rather like the reconstruction *r-g-yap, since *-rgy mga gives Jingpho -із- (cf. ‘ eight" 
РТВ *b-r-gyat > Jg. matsét; ‘ hundred’ PTB *r-gya > lisa (STO, 434163-4)). 

# The relationship of this WT form to the others is questionable. 
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Curiously, Luce gives no ОВ text to illustrate this word, though it is known to 
have been written klok in the inscriptions. 

The Chinese cognate Luce discovered now enables us to projeot the stop- 
finalled allofam back to the PST level. 


[48] оос (A: 8) WB coka:; AC 8 *g wad (GSR, 3020); WT bka 
* word, speech ’, skad “ voice, speech, language °. 

This root is reconstructed as PTB *ka in STC, #9, but the Chinese cognate 
proposed (p. 187) is EK *ká (GSR, 1q) ‘sing’. While this is undoubtedly valid, 
it seems clear that the АС form Luce suggests also fite right into this word- 
family, which must now be set up with a dental stop suffix (perhaps PST 
*s-k(w)a-t) to accommodate both AC *g‘wad and WT skad (the latter form is 
also absent from STC, #9).** 


[49] BRAIN (ОК: 31) WB ?u:-hnok; MC fg *náu (GSR, 12444). 

No Chinese cognate is suggested in STC, 44483, for PTB *s-nuk. Although 
the AC form Luce offers is an open syllable, alternations between *-k and *-w 
are not unheard of in ТВ, and in fact there is some evidence for an open- 
syllable allofam of this very root in Loloish, e.g. Lu-quan Lolo ба. (Lu-quan 
low level tone, “11”, is characteristic of non-stopped syllables; see Matisoff, 
1979, 36.) 34 

We may now reconstruct variation in this root at the PST level. For the 
moment it does not matter whether we conceive of the final velar as a suffix 
(i.e. PST *s-nuw-k) or simply as an alternate rhyme or proto-dialect variant 
(i.e. PST *a-nuk z£ *e-nuw). 


[50] FIREWOOD/PINE (Ар : 64) WB thay: ‘ firewood ’, thay:-ru: © pine, fir’ ; 
AC Ж “фр? (GSR, 986k) ‘small twigs as firewood’; WT thay-éty ' fir, 
pine’. 

This etymon is mentioned only parenthetically in STC (p. 69, n. 215), and 
no Chinese cognate is suggested. This word is well represented in Loloish 
generally (e.g. Lahu thd < PLB *tay,). 


[51] FORK/BRANCH (AK: 4) WB akhak ‘branch’; AC x "ig (GSR, 
864a) ‘ branch ’, $% *g's2g (8641) ‘ bifurcating, forked’; WT khag ‘ division, 
section '. 

This root is set up as PTB *ka:k in STC, #327, but neither a Chinese nor 

a Tibetan cognate is suggested. The PLB form is *?gak (TSR, 3243). 


[52] WOMB/BELLY (AM: 37) WB wam:; AC & *b'sudm (GSR, 6264) 
‘mould, matrix ’ (Luce's gloss); WT rum * womb °, Mums ‘ id. (resp.) ’. 
This etymon does not appear in STC. However, on ‘the basis of these WT 
forms and words from several other TB languages, I had set up a PTB root 
*8-rum 35 *s-lum 35 *s-ram 35 *s-lam ' womb, placenta’ in VST B (pp. 225-6), 
and entertained the possibility that WB wam: and its congeners (VST B, 127) 
were also related. 


n Karigren notes (p. 91) that the phonetic in ff is not ТЕЁ} ‘ tongue’, but rather Jr (302e) 
*kwát, with a ‘real’ voiceless dental final stop, like all the other members of Series 302. 

3 Boo "i SWALLOW (v.) (STC, #158; TSR, #137), where WB туш (< OB тіуші 
(not іп OWL, 30)) stands in an allofamio relationship to forms like Jingpho meyt? ' throat; 
to swallow ' and Akha туд?, refl PTB *m-Iyuw-k (or *m-lysw 35 "ny 

“The Ji ho form given in STO, 3:488, as nu ~ onu is really nd? ~ on”, refleo *-k. 
An ‘ open-syllable WB variant adi’ cited in TSR, #166, and repeated in VST B, 29, is a bizarre 
error, for which I hereby apologize. It does not exist—though it would fit right m if it did! 
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To Luce belongs the credit for bringing the Chinese form into this set. 
The b- in the AC is paralleled in WT sbrum-pa ‘ pregnant ”.?5 


(c) Alternate groupings of roots or allofams 
[53] SLEEP. CWL (IP: 35) groups WB tp, AC %% *ts‘sam, and WT лит-ра 
While STC agrees on the relationship of the AC and WT forms (PST 
*g-devm, p. 110), Burmese tp is assigned to a distinct root (#114), PTB 
*yip (better “уір > *yup), represented also by WT #b-pa ' hide oneself’. 
І agree with Luce's lumping all these forms together into a single word- 
family, something like PST 


£ іт 
T ds uo 
A glottal prefix is also attested for this root (Jingpho ?уйр). 


[54] DROP/DRIP. OWL (AK:10) groups WB сас ‘fall in drops’, acak 
“а drop’; AC qm *tiek (GSR, 877; AD, 987); WT thigs-pa ‘a drop’, 
'dzag-pa ‘fall in drops’. The AC form is briefly compared to the WT 
allofam with -+ in STC (p. 180), but по attempt is made to deal with the 
forms іп -а-. The fullest treatment of this word family is to be found in 
TSR, #82 (where a third WT variant is adduced, 'tshag-pa ‘ cause to 
trickle, strain, filter’), and in Matisoff, 1978a (pp. 2-3 and n. 6), where 
two PLB allofams are reconstructed, *Ntsak and *dzsk, ultimately < PST 
* /tsk zz dzik/ 3< */Ndzak 35 ?tsak/. 

The unusual vowel gradation -t- 25 -a- in this root is undoubtedly imitative 
in origin, reflecting a universal tendency of sound symbolism (cf. English dribs 
and drabs). 


[55] SPIT. The CW L (I/E : 152) compares WB tam-thwe: ; AC m *t'o (GSR, 
62d) ‘ spit out, vomit’; and WT tho-le, thu ‘ spittle’. 

STC sets up this etymon as *m-twa 25 *s-twa (p. 58, n. 189), and (р. 187) 
also brings i in a second АС form, ШЕ *t^wá (GSR, 31m) ‘spit’. Benedict here 
recognizes ‘ an apparent alternation ° at the proto-level, PST *twá з= *to. STC 
assigns WB -thwe: to а separate root *twsy (168) which in turn is somehow 
related to РТВ *&(y) ‘ water’ (STC #55), though this is not made explicit in 
n.149.5 Luce is certainly correct in bringing the WB and WT forms into 
direct comparison. 


[56] MARROW. The CWL (AK: 29) groups WB khray-chs; AC 84 *swia 
(GSR, 11g; АР, 1009); and WT rkay, rkay-mar ‘ marrow ’. 

In my view, the Chinese form does not belong with the others, and is in 
fact to be considered an allofam of the PST root *s-Awig-t ‘blood’ (> AC ffi 
жтүшей (GSR, 410a).27 

The STC (126) assigns the first syllable of WB kArag-chi to a PTB root 
#r-khin ° marrow, brain’ represented also by Mikir arkley, Lushai this, and 
Dimasa buthluy ~ bühlim. The aberrant -a- vocalism m the WB form receives 


Wad pointed out in VST'B (n. 286), Simon, 1975, was the first to associate WT rum and 


м ^ Таһа shows vocalic alternation between о ~ we (as well as between u~ toi, 9 — we) 
(The grammar of Lahu, 19-20). It is also possible that there is an imitative component to the 
WB form (cf. English piws). 

17 À key form іп this connexion is Jingpho lesewt ‘ marrow ’ (ув. sdé ' blood’). The marrow 
in some bones has a bloody appearance. Ín other bones the marrow is yellowish and fatty- 
looking. See the extended disoussion in VST B, 183-4. 
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a rather ad hoc explanation (п. 128), as being due to the ‘complex initial 
group ’.*8 A further problem is posed by the Lahu (Loloish) form 2-co-po, 
where the palatal affricate c points to a *-y- medial rather than *-r-; the 
correspondence between unaspirated Lahu c- 3° and aspirated WB kh- (as well 
as the Lahu mid-tone) point to a PLB *glottalized initial, thus: PLB % ғау, 
zg *°kyam,.2° 

Luce’s contribution here is to bring in the WT forms rkay, rkay-mar 
© marrow ’, which were ignored in STC. (It is possible that -mar is the same 
morpheme as WT mar ‘ butter’, because of the yellowish fatty look of the 
marrow in certain bones (see n. 27). The second syllable of WB khray-chs is in 
fact our root for FAT/OIL, above [12].) The absence of a medial glide in WT 
is not a fatal objection, since the combination rkl- never occurs in Tibetan. 

I would now like to set this etymon up as PTB *r-klin 35 *r-klyay, with 
the same *-4- 35 -ya- alternation that must be invoked for several other roots 
(STC, p. 84, n. 2521; VSTB, 40-1). 


[57] SWEEP/BROOM and GRASS. The sets for ‘ sweep; broom ° and ‘ grass’ 
(AK : 34, 35) should be considered together. In AK : 34 Luce compares 
WB tam-mrak ‘broom’; AC ## *b‘nig (GSR, 10018) ‘ wife’ (the graph, 
appropriately enough, shows a woman with a broom); and WT phyag-ma 
‘broom’, 'phyag-pa ‘sweep’. It seems to me that the second syllable 
of WB tam-mrak ‘ broom’ (not cited in STC) is the same morpheme as 
WB mrak ‘ grass’ (treated as a separate item in AK : 35). Brooms were 
doubtless made of grass in Old Burmese times. The first element in 
tam-mrak (spelled tan-mrak in Judson) is a common Burmese noun- 
formative that appears, inter alta, in many words referring to poles, sticks, 
tools (e.g. tarh-phtya ‘rod to drive cattle’, tam-kyan ‘impaling stake’, 
tam-cus’ ‘spit, skewer’, tam-pwat-tam ‘long-handled mop’, tam-cań 
‘sickle °). A broom is thus a ° GRASS-BTICK ’. 

This implies that two roots set up separately in the Conspectus, *pyak 
(STC, #174) ‘sweep, broom’ and *mrak or *m-lyak (STC, #149) ‘ grass’ 
might really be co-allofams of some more general etymon.?! At the very least, 
it suggests that one root may have influenced the other in the history of 
Burmese. To Luce belongs the credit for adducing the Chinese cognate as well 
as WB tam-mrak. 


[58] SPROUT. One of the most interesting of Luce’s contributions is ‘ sprout 
from seed’ (OK : 24), a set comprising WB shñok; AC fy *mgog (GSR, 
11598) ‘sprout’; WT туш ‘id’. 

Astonishingly enough, none of these forms appear in STC. Yet they all 
stand in a straightforward relationship to STC, #4237, which Benedict sets up 
as *s-m{y}ik ‘sprout’ on the basis of WT smyig-ma ~ smyug-ma ‘cane, 
bamboo ’, WB Amyac ‘ bamboo sprout ', and Garo bimsk * sprout, germ, blade ’. 
As the WT doublet already should have demonstrated, the forms cited by Luce 


*5 Similarly aberrant vocalism is shown by WB Аға? ‘ be alive’ < РТВ *s-rin (STO, #404). 

% Burling, 1967, cites a Lahu form 3-cho-pwe, with aspirated initial (cited іп STO, #126), 
though I have been unable to confirm this variant on the basis of work with mformants in 

3 d. The Lahu vocalism agrees with WB, since PLB -ap regularly > Lh. o (whereas *-iy 
> Ih, ~). 

30 This LB variation between -r- and -y- can often be taken as evidence for *-I- at an earlier 
stago. Tt is too bad that the OB inscriptions appear to shed no light here (по OB text в cited 
in CW L (Ay: 29)). 

31 This would mean claiming an etymological relationship between WT phyag-ma ° broom’ 
and ‘déag-ma ‘ grass’, 
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prove that this etymon must be reconstructed with an *-+ 35 *-u- alternation 

at the PTB level, viz. PST *s-mysk 3s *s-myuk. WB and WT both have 

forms which descend from each proto-allofam : 
*e-myik > WT smyig-ma; WB hmyac 
*s-myuk > WT myug, smyug-ma; WB ohfok. 

The change in the WB position of articulation (*my > ny) is easily explained 

by assimilation, such developments being frequent in Lolo-Burmese (e.g. PLB 

*s-myak ‘eye’ > Ahi Lolo niey). 

This etymon provides a nice example of auctorial complementary distribu- 
tion—only by combining STC and CW L do we arrive at the true dimensions 
of this word-family ! 

[59] SHUT THE EYES/EXTINGUISH. In IT:10, Luce cites WB Amst 
‘wink, shut the eyes’, comparing it with WT grid ‘sleep’. Although 
this looks phonologically tempting,?? the semantic connexions of grd are 
with ‘withering, drooping, fading’ (cf. WT rńid-pa ‘wither, fade’, 
WB fit © nod the head, lean a little (as a post)’ (STC, #236). The inter- 
connexions of WB mtt ‘ wink, shut the eyes’, on the other hand, lie 
rather with ° extinguish, destroy ”, set up as *m4f (better *s-mit) in STO, 
#374. The WB form is absent from STC, #4374, because of the apparent 
semantic disparity, but cognates from Loloish languages provide linking 
nuances of meaning that make it quite clear we are dealing with one and 
the same etymon: Lahu mé? ‘shut abruptly (eyes, mouth); go on and 
off rapidly ; twinkle, flash, flicker (as fireflies, stars, sparks)’; Akha ти? 
‘be extinguished’, myd”-nés# mí? eu ‘close one’s eyes’ (‘eyes are 
extinguished °’). The Chinese cognate is ig *myat (GSR, #294b) ‘ drown ; 
extinguish, destroy ’ (STC, 183). 


(d) New etymologies suggested by CW L 

Even a rapid survey of the material assembled by Luce turns up a large 
number of provocative new comparisons, many of which are certainly destined 
to be confirmed by future research. Without going into detail, the following 
etymologies seem particularly promising (none of them appear in STC): 

[60] SADDLE/HARNESS (A: 5) WB ka’ ‘ saddle-frame' ; AC $8 *ka (GSR, 
15e) ‘ yoke-horses; to yoke’; WT sga ' saddle’. 

This root incidentally provides confirmation for Thurgood’s hypothesis 
(1981) that Burmese creaky tone arose through the effect of prefixal *s- on a 
voiced root-initial: PTB *s-ga > WB ka’. 

[61] MATERIALS /REQUISITES (A: 108) WB alya, ahlya ‘ what is for any 
purpose; part, share ' 1. AC #4 *dz'eg (GSR, 943g) ° woodstuff ; 
material; resources’; WT rdzas ‘thing, kr, object; materials, 
requisites ?. 

This sort of correspondence between WB liquids and WT affricates or 
spirants is paralleled in many other roots where a PTB “Паша was followec 
by medial *-y- or the high front vowel *-1, e.g. PTB *b-liy ‘ four’ (STC #410) 
> WB le:, WT 5%; PTB *rya-t ‘laugh, joke’ (STC, #202) > WB ray, WT 
фа; PTB *g-liy ‘wind’ (STC, #454) > WB le, WT rdz (the latter form is 
missing from STC, #454). 


за This is perhaps the commonest variational pattern for TB vowels (see, e.g. SLEEP [53]). 
Cf. Wolfenden, 1929, 114-15; STC, 80-4; VSTB, 41-2. 

зз The discrepancy in position of articulation between the nasals is not a fatal objection 
(see SPROUT [58]. 
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[62] PROCRASTINATE/HESITATE (Ар: 85) WB phay ' be in а strait 
between the two, hesitating which to choose’, phay’ ‘ procrastinate, 
delay, be dilatory’ (Judson); АС {5 *b'wá» (68Р, 7400 ) 'irresolute 
walk; hesitating '. 

[63] CLOUD (IM: 8) WB tm ‘cloud’; AC Æ “әт (GSR, 6518") ‘ cloudy ° ; 
WT gtibs-pa ~ ’thtbs~pa ‘ to gather (of clouds) ’. 

The final nasal/stop alternation is no problem, and the AC initial can be 
explained via a prefix. 

[64] YELLOW/GOLDEN/RADIANT (Ag:140) WB way: ‘be brightly 
yellow’; АСЖ *g^wág (GSR, 707a) ‘ yellow’. 

There is another WB form which appears at first glance to be related: 
WB ша ‘yellow; bright colour of health’ (Luce's gloss), awa ‘ colour, bright- 
ness’. (Luce cites this as А: 140, comparing it also with AC Ж, but with a 
question-mark.) However, this latter form we should rather assign to PTB 
*hwa-t (STC, #221) ‘shine’. This proto-form accounts both for wa and for 
the WB doublet -а in ne-at ‘ sunlight (archaic). 

[65] WIPE/RUB (UT: 22) WB өш; AC R| *stwat ~ *swat (GSR, 298a) 
“всгаре clear, brush’ and igi Ж ий ~ *ts’ywad (324g) ° kerchief’ (Luce 
glosses as ‘ towel’); WT éud-pa ‘rub’. 

_ There is a Loloish variant with *-1-, *stt > Lahu 32, Akha si”, etc. This set 

should have been reconstructed as PLB *sut 25 *stt in TSR, #120. 


[66] HILLY RIDGE/SPUR (Аз: 15) WB khan ‘ roof, strip of high ground, 
pue 3 AC В *kán (GSR, 6972) ‘ hill, ridge’; WT sgay ‘ projecting hill 
or spur ’. 
This root is also attested in Loloish (e.g. Lahu gho ‘mountain’ < PLB 
*kay;). 


[07] YIELD/DEIGN/ENTRUST (An:71) WB nay: ‘ give, deliver over, 
transfer the ownership of, for a time or forever’ (Judson); AC 2% *ritan 
(GSR, 7301) ‘reprimand ; cede; yield, give way; modest’; WT gnay-ba 
‘give (resp.) (used when a superior gives to an inferior); bestow, confer 
upon; grant, concede; command, order’. 

For the WT sense ‘command, order’, cf. the Archaic Chinese sense 

‘reprimand’ (Tso Chuan). The palatalization in the Chinese seems to be 

secondary ; the TB forms point to *g-nay 35 *s-nay. 


[68] ALLURE/SEDUCE (OK : 2) WB ?ok * decoy, allure' (Luce), ' bring in, 
as tame elephant brings іп wild опе” (Judson) ; АС 8% #2307 (GSR, 1095e) 
‘lead, influence; encourage; entice, seduce’; WT zog, zol-zog ‘ deceit, 
fraud, falsehood ’, skyu-zog ‘ hypocrisy ’. 

[69] STEEP (ОК: 19) WB cok; AC Rf *ts'sog (GSR, 1149г) ' high, precipitous’ ; 
WT gtsay-gtsoy ‘ steep, rugged, mountainous '. 

Luce here again shows his understanding of the widespread ST and TB 
variation between homorganic final stops and nasals.54 


[70] DIFFICULT (AK: 3) WB khak ' hard, difficult, arduous’; AC JE 995 
(GSR, 844b) ‘ straits, difficulties’; WT khag-po ‘ difficult, hard to bear’. 


34 Similar vari t man of the Beta we have been discussing, including 
[10] ILL; DS] N NEEDLE, [3 s] w OD/TREE; [27] DREAM; [30] EXCRETA; [37] INK) 
BLACK; [39 9] MORNING ; Hn DARE; [47] STONE/ROCK ; [53] SLEEP ; [63] CLOUD; 
[75] FENCE/ENCLOSURE 
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The WB/WT correspondence is perfect. [Jingpho has an elaborate expres- 
sion ayak əkhàk ‘ troubles, problems, difficulties °’, the first member of which 
looks temptingly like the AC form, suggesting two allofams at the PST level: 

PST yak > AC *?ék, Jg. ayak 

PST *kak > WB khak, WT khag-po. 
It seems more likely, however, that the Jingpho expression is a loan from two 
different languages: əyåk < Shan jak ‘ difficult’ (cf. Thai Jak) and əkhàk 
<< Burmese.] 39 
The AC character JẸ, (and its variant EE, (GSR, 844а)) is also glossed ‘ part of 
a yoke ’ (Shih Ching). The metaphorical connexion between physical straitening 
(via a yoke) and mental constriction (by difficulties) is clear. We may then 
bring in the first syllable of Lahu é-gwè? ‘ yoke’, since £ is the perfect Lahu 
reflex of *?yak. (The second element, -qwé?, is an allofam of qû? ‘be bent’ 
(see [32] above) that appears as a noun-formative in words referring to bent 
objecta.) 


[71] LEAF (АК:64) WB orwak ‘leaf’; AC #§ *giog (AD, 359) ‘ curved 
upwards, like the branches of a tree’; WT khrog-po ° botanical term, 
used of leaves standing around the stem scattered or alternately ’. 

The WB and WT forms could reflect a PTB root *k-rwak (cf. ‘ ant’ WB 
porwak, WT grog-ma, above [42]). The Chinese comparison seems more dubious, 
since the basic meaning of the word is apparently ‘ high, rising aloft’ (GSR, 
1138a). 


[72] HEAR/INFORM ( (А:15) WB kra: ‘hear; inform’; WT sgra ‘ sound, 
noise; voice; word, syllable; language '. 
This is a general Loloish root (e.g. Lahu kå < PLB *gra.). The AC com- 
parison Luce makes here (My *k‘er (GSR, 599c) ‘in unison °) is not convincing. 
however. 


[73] SERVANT (АМ: 40) WB kywan ‘servant, slave’; AC Br *g‘wan (GSR, 
188a) ‘ servant; officer, official’ (the graph includes [п ' slave, servant ") ; 
WT khol-po ‘ servant’, khol-mo ‘ maidservant ’. 
These forms may well reflect a valid new PST etymon like *k(y)wal 
25 *g(y)wal. It is also represented in Loloish (e.g. Lahu cà). 


[74] FOWL (AK : 2) WB krak; AC ££ *“kieg (GSR, 876n) ‘fowl’; WT skyegs 
© coot, water-hen; grouse, heath-cock '. 

The AC/WT comparison is excellent, and one can only wonder that it hae 
not been made before! The velar in the WB form is prefixal (< PLB *k-rak 
(TSR, #184). Benedict wishes to trace *-rak back to a Khmer calendrical 
term *raka ‘ Year of the Cock ', which was supposedly borrowed independently 
both into Chinese (as the calendrical term Py %2400 (GSR, 1096a)), and into 
TB (STC, 187-8). 


[75] FENCE/ENCLOSURE (An : 139) and CIRCLE/RING (An: 141): WB 
way: “Тепсе, enclosure’, akwan: ‘ circle, ring, loop’; AC BB *kwák (GSR, 
774a) ‘ outer wall of a city’. 


35 This expression is not in Hanson, 1906/1954, but is to be found in the MS of LaRaw 
Maran’s unpublished Dictionary of Modern Spoken Jingpho, 1153. 

35 Т am grateful to David wid Bradle for suggesting alternatıve (pers. oomm., Feb. 1983). 
The regular Jingpho reflex of PTB *-k is -2, not -k (e.g. ° pig’ "wak > Jg. wá, ' eye’ *mk > Jg. 
myb, eto.). 
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This comparison looks quite valid, pointing to PST *k-way 25 *k-wak. Luce 
also tries to bring in WT skor ‘circle’ here, as he does m AN : 36 ‘ around ; 
circle’, though this seems to represent a separate etymon *s-kor (cf. STC, 
34849). 


[76] SPIDER (Ap: 74) WB pay -ku ‘spider’; AC F5 *miway (GSR, 742-1) 
‘net; snare, entangle ' (Luce glosses as ‘net; web; trap’); WT ‘bag-rag 
‘ spider °. 
The Burmese/Tibetan comparison looks good, but Luce himself puts a 
question-mark next to the AC form. 


[77] CHASM/HOLE (OK : 16) WB khyok ‘chasm, gulf’; AC f *k‘tog 
(GSR, 1162h) ‘ hole, opening’; WT khun(s) ‘рі’. 
The Burmese/Chinese comparison looks good. The WT form might well 
be unrelated, however, since it shows no evidence of a medial -y- (the cluster 
khy- is common in WT). 


One comes away from a perusal of ће CW L filled with admiration for 
Luce's scholarship and his intuitive grasp of the essentials of Sino-Tibetan 
comparison. On the basis of only three languages he has succeeded in establish- 
ing à number of valid new etymologies, and in shedding additional light on 
many others already proposed by other scholars. Although he modestly claims 
only to have ‘ opened a small door into a vast garden ' (p. xi), all of us who are 
now wandering and wondering among the unruly blossoms within will always 
be grateful to Gordon H. Luce for having so skilfully and lovingly shown us 
the way. 
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UN MODELE FORMEL DE LA CONJUGAISON BAFIA 
(А L'INDICATIF) 


Par D. P. Aroca Bessona et Іаов А. MEL EUK 


I. INTRODUCTION 


La langue. Le bafia est une langue bantou parlée dans le centre sud de la 
République Unie du Cameroun, plus précisément par les autochtones de la 
ville de Bafia (chef-lieu du département du Mbam) et de ses environs. Cette 
ville se trouve à quelque 150 km au nord-ouest de Yaoundé, la capitale du 
Cameroun. 

Le frontière linguistique du bafia suit au nord et à l'est la rive droite du 
fleuve Mbam. A l’ouest, elle s'arréte aux montagnes Bapé. Au sud, il n'existe 
pas, à proprement parler, de limite naturelle, et la frontiére du bafia s'arróte 
à environ 25 km du centre de la ville de ВаВа. D’après Guarisma (1973 : 16), 
le bafia est parlé sur une étendue de 370 km? par 22.946 locuteurs. Grimes 
(1978 : 80) donne le chiffre de 17.000 locuteurs (voir cependant ci-dessous). 

D’après Guthrie (1953 : 33), le bafia appartient au groupe linguistique A.50, 
qui comprend les quatre langues suivantes (l'orthographe est celle de Guthrie) : 


А.51 FA’, 1ә- (parlé par les populations Fak et Balom) ; 
A.52  KAALOD, lo- ou MBOD, lo- ; 

А.53 КРА, re- (le Байа au sens stricte) ; 

А.54 DGAYABA, lo- (parlé par les populations Djanti). 


La présente étude se rapporte exclusivement à la langue A.53, parlée selon 
Guthrie, Tessman et Dugas (cités dans Guarisma 1973: 15) par les Bakpa?, 
les Bàkée et les Bapéj?. Le recensement officiel effectué en 1977 donne le 
chiffre de plus de 30.000 locuteurs rien que pour cette langue; les chiffres de 
Guarisma et de Grimes sont donc probablement trop bas. 


Les sources. Le bafia ne possède pas d'écriture officielle, puisqu'il n'est 
utilisé que dans le cadre de la vie familiale ou locale. Les communications 
officielles (actes administratifs ou scolaires, par exemple) ou aveo d'autres 
communautés linguistiques s’effectuent essentiellement en français. П en résulte 
une absence quasi-totale de textes imprimés en Байа. Les quelques textes 
disponibles suivent en général une graphie circonstanciée, qui n'est fondée sur 
aucune analyse linguistique. 

Notre principale source de données sur le bafia consistait en l'intuition 
native d'un des auteurs du présent article : Aroga Bessong est Bafia de naissance. 
Au moment où l'article a été écrit, il était 4р6 de 27 ans et étudiait à l'Université 
de Montréal. En plus de parler le bafia, il parle couramment le français et 
l'anglais. Puisque Aroga est issu du groupe ethnique Bškée la présente étude 
porte sur le parler de ce groupe. Cependant, les parlers Bäkée et Bàkpà? 
étant trés proches, surtout dans le domaine de la conjugaison, la présente 
description couvre également les formes verbales utilisées dans le paxler 
Båkpà?. 

Ouvrages linguistiques sur le bafia. Nous ne connaissons que trois ouvrages 
linguistiques sur le bafia: Guarisma 1967, 1969 et 1973. Ces ouvrages ne 
touchent d’ailleurs que la phonologie bafia, ainsi que quelques problèmes 
choisis de la morphologie du nom et de la syntaxe. (On trouve d’ailleurs 
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quelques éléments de morphologie verbale dans Guarisma 1973: 43-58.) Nous 
avons donc dû nous attaquer tout seuls à la description morphologique du 
verbe bafia, sans grandes connaissances préalables dans ce domaine, ce qui 
explique les erreurs et imperfections que le lecteur pourrait relever. 

Le bafia faisant partie des langues bantou, nous avons pu néanmoins 
tirer profit de quelques descriptions d’autres langues de la même famille. Il 
semble utile de mentionner à ce propos une description du lingala: Toporova 
1972, consacrée, elle aussi, à la morphologie verbale. 


Notre objectif. Le but du présent article est de décrire la conjugaison bafia 
de façon formelle. Etant donné la richesse des formes verbales et la complexité 
du problème, nous nous donnons trois restrictions pour nous faciliter la tâche : 


1. En bafia, chaque verbe simple admet en principe plusieurs dérivations. 
Par exemple, à partir du verbe ri-rén ‘ trancher, couper, les verbes dérivés 
suivants peuvent, entre autres, être engendrés : 


verbe causatif ri-réó-zi ‘faire couper’; 
verbe réfléchi ri-rén-èn ‘se couper’ (par exemple, se couper le doigt, 
ou se couper en deux) 

verbe anticausatif ri-rén-i ‘être, devenir coupé’ 

verbe distributif ri-rén-gi ‘couper chacun quelque chose’ ou ' couper 
plusieurs choses’ 

verbe intensif ri-rén-è  ' couper quelque chose en plusieurs morceaux ' 

verbe répétitif ri-ré-di ‘couper une fois de plus’. 


En plus, il existe en bafia des formes dérivées des différents types suivants : 


négatif d-rén-i-61 ‘il ne vient pas de couper ' 
expeotatif d-kä-rén-6$ ‘il n’a pas encore coupé’ 
terminatif d-má-rén “Па déjà coupé’ 


non-terminatif d-méi-rén ‘il vient presque de couper ' 
ordonnanciel ^ d-ká-rén-i ‘il vient de couper d’abord ? 
additif d-ki-rén-i ‘il vient en plus de couper ' 


Le négatif, l'expectatif, le terminatif, le non-terminatif, l'ordonnanciel et 
l'additif peuvent se combiner avec le causatif, le réfléchi, l’anticausatif, le 
distributif, l'intensif et le répétitif en générant ainsi un nombre très élevé de 
dérivés complexes. 

Cependant, toutes ces formes se conjuguent (avec certaines restrictions et à 
quelques modifications près) sur le même modèle que les verbes simples. Notre 
tâche consistant à décrire les formes verbales flexionnelles au sens strict du 
terme, notre modèle sera donc en mesure de conjuguer correctement presque 
tous les verbes dérivés; mais il ne pourra les dériver. Le probléme de la 
dérivation verbale en bafia est entièrement autonome et ne retiendra donc pas 
notre attention dans le développement qui suit. En plus, nous ne ferons pas 
cas des particularités conjugationnelles sus-mentionnées de quelques verbes 
dérivés. 

Il convient de souligner que dans le cadre du présent article nous n’attachons 
pas une trés grande importance aux termes ‘ dérivation ’, ‘ dérivé’ et ‘ dériva- 
tionnel'. On sait bien que le probléme de délimitation de la flexion et de la 
dérivation est très difficile à trancher et que la confusion règne dans la littérature 
à ce propos. Sans nous embarquer dans ce domaine dangereux nous traçons 
une frontière plutôt arbitraire et nous appelons (provisoirement, peut-être) 
* dérivation ’ tout ce qui tombe en dehors de la zone que nous nous sommes 
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réservée. Une fois notre lecteur avisé, nous croyons que cet usage de termes 
ne fera aucun dommage. (Voir, d’ailleurs, plus bas, la page 496.) 


2. Dans le cadre de la conjugaison verbale bafia, seules les formes du mode 
indicatif seront décrites. La question de la nature et la formation de deux 
autres modes — subjonctif et impératif — ne sera même pas évoqués, 


3. Même à l’intérieur de l'indicatif nous ne pouvons garantir que toutes les 
formes conjugationnelles ainsi que toutes les catégories grammaticales 
pertinentes ont été relevées. Par exemple, après avoir terminé cette étude, 
nous nous sommes rendus compte de l'existence des formes du type dd'id'ii 
‘il était en train de manger à ce moment-là ’ ou 440 44% ‘il venait d’être en 
train de manger ’, qui ne sont pas prévues pour le moment dans notre descrip- 
tion. Un autre exemple serait la forme “ non-personnelle " du futur rapproché 
66d (v. la note 13). On peut mentionner en plus les formes du type 62074 
‘eux ils mangent ', 6ónd's ‘ eux ils avaient mangé”, 600d di ‘ eux ils sont en 
train de manger’, etc., qui marquent de façon systématique la mise en relief 
thématique (du sujet grammatical): toute une catégorie grammaticale que 
nous avons omise. П semble exister encore des formes indicatives d'utilisation 
plus restreinte, qui ne seraient possibles qu'aveo certains verbes. Nous croyons 
cependant avoir présenté le gros de la conjugaison indicative bafia, de sorte 
que de nouvelles formes qu'une étude beaucoup plus approfondie permettrait 
de découvrir pourront être intégrées sans changements radicaux. 


П. PRELIMINAIRES PHONOLOGIQUES 


Pour la description de la morphologie d'une langue une connaissance — 
même très approximative — de sa phonologie s'impose. Pour cette raison, 
nous donnons ici une brève description des phonèmes du Баћа. L'analyse 
phonologique qui y est sous-jacente est la notre, et les erreurs ne sont imputables 
qu’à nous. Les symboles utilisés tiennent compte de certaines exigences d’une 
écriture pratique; nous nous sommes néanmoins efforcés de préserver dans 
notre symbolisme un caractère phonologique. Pour plus de détail, voir Aroga — 
Marchal, manuscri, 


A. Les voyelles du bafia 


Pour toutes les voyelles, le bafia distingue phonologiquement les bréves et 
les longues.* Les deux autres distinctions phonologiquement pertinentes sont 
l'aperture (fermé, mi-fermé, mi-ouvert, ouvert) et la position (antérieur, 
central, postérieur). Nous pouvons donc établir les deux tableaux de phonèmes 
vocaliques suivants pour le bafia : 


VOYELLES BRÈVES DU BAFIA 
Position 


antérieure centrale postérieure 





Aperture 
fermée і i u 
mi-fermée e 9 o 
mi-ouverte £ ü 9 
ouverte а 
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VOYELLES LONGUES DU BAFIA 
Position 


antérieure centrale postérieure 








Aperture 
fermée x E ш 
mi-fermée е: 9: о: 
mi-ouverte £i š: 9: 
ouverte 8: 
Remarque importante 


Nous écrivons aa au lieu de аг, % au lieu de #7, etc., pour des raison pratiques, 
suivant en cela la tradition d’écriture des langues bantou. Nous prévenons 
néanmoins le lecteur qu’il se garde de considérer de telles suites de lettres comme 
des suites de phonèmes brefs identiques. Pour bien souligner qu’il ne s’agit 
que de phonèmes vocaliques longs, nous ne mettrons qu’un seul symbole de 
ton sur les deux graphes, sauf dans le cas de tons modulés, où il nous faudra 
noter graphiquement la modulation tonale. Ainsi, par exemple. 

/a:/ sera écrit Ga plutôt que 44; 
/&/ sera écrit # plutôt que ff; 
/è/ sera écrit 2e plutôt que 22; 


/8:/ sera écrit dá plutôt que da; 
/&/ sera écrit 4 plutôt que 4, etc. 


B. Les consonnes du bafia 
TABLEAU DES CONSONNES DU BAFIA 


Point d'articulation 
alvéo- labio- 
labiale alvéolaire palatale vélaire vélaire glottale ~ 
Type d'articulation 
‚ (sourde p t 6 Е Ер 2 
One {explosive b d j gb 
implosive 6 d 

sourde f 8 h 
бозала] 

sonore v 2. Y 
Liquide 1 r 
Nasale m n л I 
Glissante (semi-consonne) w 1 


Le bafia distingue 27 consonnes que nous présentons dans un tableau 
ci-dessus. La plupart d'entre elles sont bien connues; quelques-unes sont 
cependant moins familières et méritent un commentaire. 
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Les symboles kp et gb représentent deux occlusives labiovélaires (sourde et 
sonore respectivement), souvent attestées dans les langues bantoues. Ces 
graphies n'indiquent donc aucunement un groupe consonnantique. 

Les symboles 6 et d représentent deux consonnes implosives, dont le 
relâchement articulatoire s’accompagne d’une succion de l'air dans la cavité 
buccale, ce qui les oppose aux phonèmes /b/ et /d/, dont le relâchement 
articulatoire s'accompagne d'une explosion de l'air comprimé par occlusion 
bilabiale ou apico-alvéolaire. Les phonèmes /Б/ et /d/ s'opposent également 
à /b/ et /d/ par la tension musculaire moindre que comporte l'articulation 
de /b/ et /d/. 

Le symbole y représente une constrictive vélaire sonore. Elle se prononce 
à peu près comme le g espagnol dans luego ‘ puis ’. 

Les symboles n et y représentent des nasales similaires dans la prononciation 
aux finales des mots français montagne /môtan/ et anglais king /kin/. 

Les symboles 6 et ) représentent des affriquées sourde et sonore similaires 
à celles des mots anglais chains et jam. 


C. Les tons du bafia 


Le bafia, une langue tonale (comme beaucoup de langues bantou), distingue 
phonologiquement deux tons simples (— ponctuels) et deux tons complexes 
(= modulés) : 

— les tons simples sont le ton bas ` et le ton haut ’. 

— les tons complexes sont le ton montant " et le ton tombant ^. 
А cela, il faudra encore ajouter le ton moyen ”, le ton mi-montant — et 16 ton 
mi-tombant ~, qui ne sont pas phonologiquement autonomes mais qui repré- 
sentent le résultat d'ajustements tonals dans la chaine phonique. 

Nous indiquerons les tons dans tous nos exemples. À propos du róle des 
tons dans la conjugaison Байа, voir plus bas, la page 489. 

П convient de noter que l'analyse phonologique des tons en Байа est un 
probléme fort complexe et que notre proposition ne constitue pas le résultat 
d'une investigation en profondeur. Guarisma (1973 : 34-5) propose une autre 
solution — avec trois tons phonologiques. Nous avons néanmoins retenu la 
position qui nous semble pour le moment plus convaincante. 

Remarquons qu'en bafia les tons, en plus de porter sur toutes les voyelles, 
caractérisent aussi les consonnes nasales qui jouent un rôle morphologique 
spécial: ainsi, on a m- = préfixe 1 sg au passé éloigné (n° 30 dans le tableau 
des préfixes); etc. 


ПІ. CATEGORIES MORPHOLOGIQUES DU VERBE BAFIA A L'INDIOATIF 

Les investigations que nous avons faites jusqu'à présent nous ont permi 
d'établir l'existence en Байа de sept catégories morphologiques flexionnelles 
exprimées par le verbe à l'indicatif: l’absolutivité; la personne, le nombre 
et la classe; l'aspect; le temps et l'éloignement temporel. П convient de 
regrouper ces catégories en deux ensembles : 

a) les catégories verbales sémantiquement vides, ou catégories syntaxiques ; 

b) les catégories verbales sémantiquement pleines, ou catégories sémantiques. 

a) Par catégorie syntaxique (dans le cas du verbe), nous entendons une 
eatégorie qui ne caractérise pas directement l'action décrite par le verbe et 
dont les valeurs ne sont pas librement choisies par le sujet parlant. Les 
catégories syntaxiques sont contrólées par la structure syntaxique de la phrase, 
leurs valeurs étant déterminées par les dépendances syntaxiques, ou servitudes 
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grammaticales (par exemple, dans le cas du verbe fini — par son accord avec 
le sujet grammatical). 

b) Une catégorie sémantique caractérise l'action telle quelle et ses valeurs ne 
dépendent point des autres mots de la phrase syntaxiquement liés au verbe, 
ni de la construction dont il fait partie: elles sont choisies par le sujet parlant. 


А. Catégories syntaxiques du verbe bafia 
Il y en a quatre: 
1. L'absolutivité [abs], réalisée par deux valeurs, ou grammémes : 
— absolutif, ou forme absolue [abs] ; 
— relatif, ou forme relative [rel]. 
2. La personne [p], réalisée en bafia, tout comme en frangais par trois 
grammémes : ? 
— première personne ; 
— deuxiéme personne ; 
— troisième personne. 
3. Le nombre [n], réalisé par deux grammèmes : 
— singulier [sg] ; 
— pluriel [pl]. 
4. La classe [ol], réalisée par onze grammèmes : 
— Jêre (classe) ; 
— Ième (classe) ; 


— XIème (classe). 


La classe bantou rappelle en gros le genre grammatical indo-européen. En 
particulier, la classe verbale n'apparait dans le verbe bafia que comme reflet 
de la classe nominale du sujet grammatical de la proposition avec lequel le 
verbe fini s'accorde obligatoirement 

— soit en personne et en nombre (pour les 1ère et 2ème personnes), 

— soit en personne et en classe (pour la 3ème personne; voir plus bas). 


B. Catégories sémantiques du verbe bafia 
Il y en a trois: 
1. L'aspect [a], réalisé par quatre grammèmes regroupés en deux sous- 
ensembles : 
— actuel [act], constitué par deux grammémes : 
ponctuel [pone] ; 
duratif [dur] ; 
— non-aotuel [non-aot], constitué par les doux autres grammèmes : 
habituel [hab] ; 
itératif [itér]. 


Ce regroupement est justifié par les faits morphologiques suivants: le ponctuel 
et le duratif sont marqués en bafia par le même morphàme (— ensemble de 
suffixes -da, -6е, -4 et 8), tandis que l'habituel et l'itératif le sont par une autre 
morphème (-ak, -gak, ete.) ; à l'intérieur de ces deux groupes, le duratif s'oppose 
&u ponctuel et l'itératif à l'habituel par leur forme rédupliquée. En fin de 
comptes, on peut réduire les quatre grammèmes d'aspect à deux oppositions 
sémantiques ‘actuel/non-actuel’ et ‘prolongé/non-prolongé”, qui sont 
morphologiquement exprimées de façon autonome : 
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Actuel Prolongé 


ponctuel + 
duratif + + 
habituel - — 
itératif — + 
2. Le temps [t], réalisé par trois grammèmes : 

— présent [prés]; 

— passé [pass]; 

— futur [fut]. 


Le temps et l'éloignement ne sont pas distingués au relatif (voir plus bas). 
Pour les valeurs sémantiques du présent bafia voir Aroga Bessong 1982. 


3. L'éloignement [e] (temporel) réalisé par trois grammèmes : 

— immédiat [imm]; 

— rapproché [rapp]; 

— éloigné [éloi]. 

L’éloignement n’est pas distingué au présent, ce qui est naturel. 

Nous allons maintenant rependre quelques-unes des catégories introduites 
pour les décrire plus en détail. 


L'absolutsvité 

Les conjonctions coordinatives (telle que e en français) utilisées comme 
moyen syntaxique pour relier des verbes désignant deux ou plusieurs événements 
successifs ou simultanés ne sont pas attestées en bafia. Par conséquent, on ne 
peut former en bafia une chaîne de verbes coordonnés du même type syntaxique 
que celui illustré en (1) : 
(1)а. Elle traverse la cuisine e£ jeta l'orange dans le panier. 

b. Micheline balayait la maison, lavait le sol, faisait la cuisine, cousait, et 

rangeait tout. 


Pour exprimer la coordination verbale, le bafia ве sert du jeu des formes 
absolues et relatives. Il incombe au locuteur de choisir de présenter une suite 
ou un ensemble d'événements sous forme d'une chaine de verbes coordonnés, 
et de sélectionner le verbe qui en sera la tête. (La liberté de choix du locuteur 
peut être limitée par la logique propre au déroulement réel desdits événements, 
qui parfois impose d'emblée une tête de construction appropriée.) Une fois la 
construction coordinative établie au niveau syntaxique, la distribution des 
formes absolues et relatives parmi les verbes qui y participent devient auto- 
matique: le premier verbe dans la chaîne doit être à l’absolutif, tous les 
autres, au relatif. Еп d’autres termes, le relatif marque la forme verbale 
comme remplissant la fonction syntaxique du non-premier membre d’une 
coordination, alors que l’absolutif marque la tête (— le premier membre) d'une 
chaîne coordonnée. Une forme relative d'un verbe bafis Үн peut être donc 
traduite en français comme ‘... et Vr’. 

Contrairement à la forme absolue, la forme relative ne distingue pas le 
temps; en d’autres termes, l’opposition des temps est neutralisée au relatif. 
L'interprétation temporelle d'une forme relative dans une chaîne verbale est 
faite en fonction du temps de la forme absolue qui domine la chaîne. П s’en- 
suit, entre autres, que ce procédé de coordination n’est bon que pour une 
série de verbes qui doivent tous être au même temps. 

L'exemple suivant nous permettra d'illustrer ces remarques. Soit la phrase 
française suivante : 
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(2) La mère d’Assen avait préparé une corbeille et l'avait fait porter à son 
enfant. 


Si on veut en exprimer le sens, préservant la coordination des verbes et rendant 
(2) par une seule phrase bafia, la seule variante grammaticale sera (3a) .* 


(3)a. Jée Авеп  à-fèksèn-gà 
I-mére I-Assen 3,I-préparer-AB8-PONC-PASS-ELOI 
ki-r5k5 a-tik-si . mán wii. 
ҮП-согһеШе 3,I-porter-CAUS-REL-PONO I-enfant I-son 


(3b)-(3d) sont toutes les trois mal formées : 
b. *Jée Asén à-füksin ki-rákó 
3, I-préparer-REL-PONO 
à-thk-si mán wii. 
3, I-porter-CAUS-REL-PONO 


La phrase (3b) est bien possible comme telle — mais avec un autre sens. 
Elle signifie alors ‘ Que la mère d’Assen prépare une corbeille et qu'elle la fasse 
porter à son enfant!’ Un tel emploi illustre l'usage modal de la forme relative, 
où elle prend un sens impératif, ce qui la place en deçà de la présente discussion. 


c. *Jée Авеп à-fòksèn 25572) 
3,1-préparer-REL-PONC 
à-tàk-si-yà mán wii. 
3,I-porter-CAUS-AB8S-PONC-PA8SS-ELOI 
d. % е Asén à-foksèn-gà ki-r5kó 
9, I-préparer-ABS-PONC-PAS8-ELOI 
à-tàk-si-yà mán wii. 
9, I-porter-CAUS-ABS-PONC-PASS-ELOI 


Cependant, la phrase (3d) peut être facilement corrigée si on la découpe en 
deux phrases autonomes, avec la pause et les prosodies correspondantes : 


(4) Jée Амп — à-fokshn-gà kkr5ks. 
I-mére T-Assen 3,I-préparer-ABS-PONC-PASS-ELOI 
‘ La mère d’Assen avait préparé une corbeille." 
À-tåk-s}-yà mán wii. 
3,I-porter-0AUS-ABS-PONC-PASS-ELOI 
* Elle l'avait fait porter à son enfant.’ 


Comme nous l'avons déjà indiqué, la catégorie verbale ‘ absolutivité’ est 
réalisé par deux grammèmes : 

— * absolutif' (ans), qui marque soit le verbe exprimant un seul événement 
présenté dans le phrase, soit le verbe de tête, dominant une chaîne coordonnée, 
c'est-à-dire, un complexe événémentiel ; 

— ‘relatif’ (REL), qui indique le verbe suivant dans la chaîne coordonnée, 
c’est-à-dire un verbe qui dénote un événement secondaire. 

L'absolutif vaut donc pour toutes les formes verbales finies sauf dans des 
constructions coordinatives; et dans une telle construction, labsolutif 
caractérise la tête, c’est-à-dire, le premier verbe de la chaîne. Le relatif est le 
marqueur des verbes joints par coordination à un verbe précédent. 

On notera le parallèle entre le relatif Баба et la forme dite narrative en 
-ka- du soushéli, laquelle dénote, elle aussi, un événement qui suit un autre 
événement et dont l'interprétation temporelle doit être déduite du temps de la 
forme verbale précédente. Les fonctions semblables à celles du relatif bafia 
sont remplies, entre autres, par la forme dite SU du haoussa. Mais il convient 
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de souligner que dans certaines grammaires du haoussa ainsi que d'autres 
langues africaines on appelle souvent ' relative ' une forme verbale qui apparait 
obligatoirement dans les propositions relatives. Ce n'est pas le cas en Байа, 
oà dans toutes les propositions relatives la forme absolue et la forme relative 
sont utilisées tout comme dans les propositions principales. 


La classe 


Puisque la classe de 18 forme verbale est toujours déterminée par la classe 
du nom correspondant (— sujet grammatical) nous nous voyons obligés de 
faire une courte digression sur la classe nominale en bafia. 

Suivant l'aecord du verbe, les noms bafia sont regroupés en onze classes 
d'accord. Ces classes grammaticales sont associées par paires régulières en 
opposition 'singulier/pluriel'. En d'autres termes, la plupart des noms 
admettent chacun les marques de deux classes: dans l'une, le nom est singulier, 
dans l'autre, il est pluriel. Par exemple, la racine -t6 ‘ tête ’ existe soit dans la 
classe 3 (sous la forme de 4-46 ‘ une tête’), soit dans la classe 4 (mà-t6 ' des 
têtes”). Pour plusieurs raisons qu'il n'est pas possible d'analyser ici, on ne 
peut pas attribuer la valeur du nombre directement aux marques de classe 
(voir à ce sujet, par exemple, Alexandre 1968: 1397). Le probléme du trans- 
codage du grammème sémantique nominal ' singulier" ou ‘ pluriel” dans un 
gramméme syntaxique de classe est un probléme théorique qui mérite une 
analyse détaillée ; cependant une telle analyse dépasse les limites de cet article. 

Nous avons numéroté les classes grammaticales de façon que toutes les 
classes impaires signifient le singulier et toutes les classes paires le pluriel, 
avec les correspondances suivantes : 5 


Classes 
8g 1 3 5 7 9 ІП 
көмегі Dors 
pl 2 4 6 8 10 


De telles correspondances entre les classes nominales et l'expression du nombre 
sont très typiques des langues bantou. 


Exemples 
classe singulier classe pluriel 
1 m-at ‘lecteur’ 2 64-60 ‘ lecteurs ° 
0-külà ‘chat’ 6à-külà ‘chats’ 
3 n-t6 * tête mà-tó ‘têtes ° 
ÿ-kä6à ^ ' macabo’ máà-kàóà “тпасаһов” 
(un légume) 
gw-àn * hernie ’ 4 mj-ay ° hernies ’ 
5 ri-léma? ‘langue’ ma-lèmd? ‘langues’ 
(anatomique) 
4)-4в ‘trou’ m-ás * trous ' 
T kiki ‘langue, 6 бән * langues, 
dialecte ? dialectes ' 


6-46 ‘vie’ 63-66 * vies 
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9 0-24? * poule ? 8 90-240 © poules ° 
1]  figéni ‘flèche’ 10 tgn ‘flèches’ 
Jj-ds * moineau ' tj-ds ‘ moineaux ' 


Nous ne pouvons pas discuter ici les principes que nous avons suivis pour la 
répartition des noms bafia en classes d'accord, les règles de choix des préfixes 
de classe et le concept méme (qui est très loin d’être simple) de classe nominale 
(avec la distinction importante entre la classe morphologique ayant trait à la 
forme du nom et la classe syntaxique, qui détermine l'accord). Ісі les classes 
nominales bafia gont prises pour acquises — en tant que postulat. 

Remarquons seulement qu’une numérotation successive a été adoptée pour 
des raisons de commodité. (Guarisma 1969: 51-3 distingue les mêmes onze 
classes, sauf qu’elle divise notre classe 4 en deux selon les deux classes 
correspondantes du singulier.) 

Remarque importante. Dans notre description le verbe bafia ne possède les 
formes de classes qu’à la troisième personne parce que les pronoms des deux 
premières personnes (‘ moi’, ‘ toi’, ‘ nous’, ‘ vous’) sont considérés comme ве 
trouvant en dehors du système de classes. Ce phénomène est d’ailleurs commun 
aux langues bantou. 


L'aspect 

Par aspect, on entend en général une catégorie verbale qui caractérise 
l'événement décrit par le verbe du point de vue quantitatif: Jakobson 1957, 
par example, introduit l’aspect tout simplement comme une catégorie qui 
‘ quantifie l'événement décrit’. En appliquant le terme aspect au bafia, nous 
voulions garder cette perspective. Mais il est évident que le contenu sémantique 
de l'aspect en Баба est différent, en particulier, de celui de l'aspect dans les 
langues slaves ou sémitiques. Dans les langues slaves, par exemple, le jeu des 
aspects sert, en gros, à marquer le caractère complet ou incomplet d’un événe- 
ment. En bafis, par contre, l'aspect sert à caractériser un événement soit 
comme dépourvu d'étendue temporelle, soit comme se déroulant pendant un 
certain temps, soit comme représentant un comportement habituel ou enfin 
comme la reprise (répétition) d'une action exécutée avant. Le contenu 
sémantique de l'aspect bafia apparaîtra plus clairement au fur et à mesure que 
progressera notre analyse. 

La catégorie de l'aspect en bafia comporte tel qu'indiqué plus haut quatre 
grammèmes : 

1. Le ponctuel (рома). L’aspect ponctuel caractérise l'événement présenté 
comme accompli et en même temps comme un point dépourvu de toute étendue. 
А cet égard, le ponctuel peut être mis en parallèle avec l’aoriste du grec con- 
temporain ainsi que le présente Seiler (1952 : 73): ‘le thème d'aoriste exprime 
l'action qui n'est pas en cours de développement, ceci à la différence du thème 
du présent. Le thème de présent implique un “ maintenant et toujours ”, il 
implique dono le point de vue du sujet parlant et, de ce fait, ouvre la perspective 
sur l'action '. 

Le contenu sémantique exact du ponctuel bafia peut être caractérisé par 
l'exemple (5): 


(5) Са 1-84? 
I-quoi 2sg-PRES-acheter-ABS-PONO 
* Qu'est-ce que tu viens d'acheter 1 ° 


~a 
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La question (Б) n’est possible que si elle est adressée à une personne qui est sur 
le point de quitter un comptoir ou un magasin où elle vient d'effectuer un 
achat. La glose française peut induire en erreur: la forme ‘ ventr de + infinitif’ 
implique un passé immédiat, alors qu'en (5) nous avons un présent ponctuel en 
bafia. Le probléme est qu'en frangais il semble ne pas exister de moyen pour 
exprimer le présent ponctuel; un événement dépourvu d'étendue temporelle, 
méme s'il est vu du présent, est introduit par le français comme un événement 
passé. 

Voici d'autres exemples de manifestation du ponctuel Баба à d'autres 
temps de l'indicatif : 


(6)a. Mán  à-yèm-Bée. 

I-enfant 3,I-pres-réveiller-se-AB8-PONC 
* L'enfant vient de se réveiller.’ 

b. Jéesüs à-yém-Bàn-gà Bí zy. 
I-Jésus 3,I-réveiller-8e-ABS-PONO-PAS8-ELOI dans I X-tombeau 
* Jésus était ressuscité du tombeau.’ 

c. Bhkdokd Bé-6ñ-yèm-Bée. 
Il-perdrix 3,TI-ruT-1«w-réveiller-8e-A BS-PONO 
* Les perdrix ве réveilleront aujourd'hui.' 


2. Le duratif (ров). Par son sens, l'aspect duratif est comparable à la 
forme dite progressive en anglais. Il caractérise un événement actuel en train 
de se déployer, comme le montre (7) : 


(Ta. бё á-yàmBényémBàn mfi ? 
I-quoi 3,sg-pres-réveiller-se-aBs-DUR “ pour ” 
* Pourquoi est-il en train de se réveiller ? ° 
b. Čá à-á-yémDteyémDàn mí ? 
I-quoi 3,I-PAss-1«M-réveiller-8e-A88-DUR “ pour ” 
* Pourquoi était-il en train de se réveiller ? ° 
ПИЯ pris ensemble avec & ‘ quoi’ donne le sens de ‘ pourquoi ’.] 


3. L'habituel (HAB). L'aspect habituel caractérise un événement comme 
ayant lieu habituellement, sans en déterminer les limites temporelles : 


(8) СО Bakdokd Béè-yèm-Bà? тай? 
I-quoi II-perdrix 3,11-PRES-réveiller-se-ABS-HAB “ pour 
* Pourquoi les perdrix se réveillent-elles d'habitude ? ' 


» 


4. L'itératif (ITER). L'aspect itératif caractérise un événement répété à 
l’intérieur d'une période aux limites déterminées. А ce titre, il s'oppose à 
Vhabituel qui exprime des événements sans limites fixées d'avance. L'emploi 
de l'aspect itératif permet en même temps d'éviter de préciser le nombre de 
répétitions; l'itératif ne réfère qu'à des reprises indéterminées. Се trait 
Горрове au ponctuel, dont l'usage est indiqué au cas où il est nécessaire de 
préciser le nombre de répétitions, comme le montre l'exemple (9): 


(9)a. А-ті-үдт-Бӛп gén Íráa. 
8,I-FuT-RAPP-réveiller-ae-ABs-PONC VIIT-fois VIII-trois 
“Il se réveillera (ressuscitera) trois fois.’ 
b. *A-ri-yémbiayémba? gén fráa. 
3,I-ruT-RAPP-réveiller-se-ABs-YTER. VIII-fois VIILtrois 
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L'emploi de l'itératif en contexte approprié peut être inféré des exemples 
suivants : 


(10)a. Zò? 1і-І1-үшаБааүбтаБа? ripkó. 
IX-éléphant  3,DIX-PAss-RAPP-réveiller-se-ABB-ITER  l-hier [= ‘jour 
d'hier ’] ‘ L'éléphant s’est réveillé plusieurs fois hier.’ 

b. Zò? 1-Bii-yamBbaayémba? čénkò ki. 
3,ІХ-ғот-імм-тӛуеШет-ве-Авв-ттев VII-soir VII-celui-ci. 
* L'éléphant se réveillera plusieurs fois ce soir.’ 


Le temps et l'éloignement temporel 
Dans la langue bafia, tel qu'indiqué à la page 483, il y a trois temps verbaux : 


— ]e présent désigne l'événement dont la réalisation coincide plus ou moins 
avec le moment du discours ; 
— le passé désigne l'événement dont la réalisation précède le moment du 
discours ; 
— le futur désigne l'événement dont la réalisation succède au moment du 
discours. 
Au passé ou au futur, le bafia distingue trois types de distances (ou 
d'éloignements) temporelles entre l'événement décrit et le moment du discours : 


a) la distance courte (un jour au maximum), correspondant au passé ou au 
futur immédiats ; 

b) la distance moyenne (une semaine environ), correspondant au passé ou 
au futur rapprochés ; 

c) la distance longue (plus d'une semaine), correspondant au passé ou au 
futur éloignés. 


П en résulte un système de sept unités (le présent, d'une part, temps + éloigne- 
ment combinés, d'autre part) illustré dans (11): 


(11)a. Présent: 

À-rén-í kité Бі góm ind. 
3, I-PRES-couper-AB8-PONO VII-arbre dans [X-moment IX-celui-ci 
‘ Il vient de couper un arbre tout de suite.’ 

b. Passé immédiat : 
А-&-тёп-ї kité sérûwé kf. 
3,1-PAss-rmMM-couper-aB8-PONC VII-arbre I-matin I-celui-ci 
* Il а coupé un arbre ce matin.’ 

c. Futur immédiat : 
À-Bf-rën- lité Éénkd kí. 
3, I-FuUT-D4M-couper-ABS-PONO ҮП-атһге VIT-soir VII-celui-ci. 
“ТП va couper un arbre се soir.’ 

d. Passé rapproché : 


À-i-d'én-i kité sind} Ар á 

8, I-PASS-RAPP-couper-ABS-PONC VIT-arbre I-semaine I-celle “ lieu ” 
jm. · 
IX-derriére 


“Па coupé un arbre la semaine dernière.’ 

e. Futur rapproché : 
À-rí-rén kité sind? anénfii. 
3, L-rUT-RAPP,couper-ABS-PONO ҮП-агһте I-semaine I-celle-là 
* Il coupera un arbre la semaine prochaine.’ 
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f. Passé éloigné : 
À-rén-gà kité géèná тайтй 
3, I-couper-ABS-PONC-PASS-ELOI Vil-arbre I-aujourd'hui IV-jour 
ritín. 
V-vingtaine 
“ТП avait coupé un arbre il y a vingt jours.’ 
g. Futur éloigné : 
À-rí-rén-i-gl kité géèné mari 
3,]-ruT-couper-aBs-Ponc-ELoI VIT-arbre I-aujourd'hui IV-jour 
tin. 
V-vingtaine 


“ТП coupera un arbre dans vingt jours.’ 


Avec les syntagmes adverbiaux temporels apparaissent ci-dessus, aucun 
changement des éloignements temporels indiqués dans chaque cas spécifique 
n'est possible. L'échange des formes verbales entre (11b) et (11d), par exemple, 
donne des phrases agrammaticales : 


(12)a. *А-й-Сёп-+ kité sárúwá kí. 
3,1-PASS-RAPP-couper-ABS-PONC VlII-arbre I-matin celui 
(le passé rapproché au lieu du passé immédiat) ; 


b. *À-á-rén-i kité sóndi ӛз á 
9, I-PASS-IMM-couper-ABS-PONO VIl-arbre I-semaine I-celle “ lieu ” 
jèm. 
IX-derrière 


(le passé immédiat au lieu du passé rapproché). 


(Notons cependant que l'emploi ‘ non-propre ' des temps grammaticaux — 
tel que, par exemple, le présent historique, le passé rapproché historique ou le 
présent au sens de futur— admet des combinaisons déviantes avec les 
adverbiaux temporels. Néanmoins ici on peut en faire abstraction.) 


IV. MovENS MORPHOLOGIQUES EMPLOYES DANS LES FORMES VERBALES BAFIA 
A L INDICATIF 


Pour exprimer les catégories morphologiques verbales décrites plus haut, 
le Баба dispose de deux principaux types de moyens morphologiques : 

— Les moyens segmentaux. Еп bafia, ce sont des affixes dont la plupart 
sont des suffixes, le reste étant des préfixes et un circonfixe. Le Байа ne connaît 
ni infixe ni transfixe. (Pour les types d’affixes, voir Mel’tuk 1976: 271-6 et 
Mel'éuk 1982 : 80-8.) 

— Les moyens opérationnels. En bafia, ce sont divers types de réduplications 
que nous examinerons de plus près. 


Les moyens suprasegmentaux (tons) qui jouent aussi un rôle important en 
bafia en général et dans la conjugaison du verbe en particulier ne remplissent 
cependant une fonction distinctive dans le système de l'indicatif que de façon 
plutôt exceptionnelle. А l'indicatif, il n'existe en Байа que deux formes verbales 
différentes dont la seule différence observable est une différence du ton ; c'est 
le présent de l'habituel et le relatif de l'habituel: dkd6ka? ‘il vend habituelle- 
ment’ g'oppose à 446042 ‘... et il vend / a vendu / vendra”. Par contre, le 
ton est utilisé plus réguliérement pour exprimer le contraste entre l'indicatif et 
deux autres modes, l'impératif et le subjonctif. Donc, les tons sont un moyen 
morphologique dans le systéme verbal bafia. Néanmoins, le caractére trés 


rae 
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limité de leur emploi morphologique à l'indicatif nous permet de les ignorer ici 
et d'éviter ainsi, dans le cadre étroit de notre description, l'analyse difficile de 
la sphére suprasegmentale bafia. 

D'autre part, tous les éléments employés pour construire une forme verbale 
indicative bafia, à savoir la racine, les affixes et les chaines générées par la 
réduplication, portent des tons particuliers qui caractérisent le verbe de facon 
tout à fait essentielle. Une forme verbale màme à l'indicatif avec contour 
tonal déformé devient à la limite non identifiable. 

Cela crée beaucoup de difficultés, puisque les suites de tons admises еп Байа 
à l’intérieur des mots-formes sont contrôlées par des lois assez complexes. 
Désirant faciliter notre tâche, nous nous permettons donc de faire abstraction 
totale des régles tonales parce que les tons et leur jeu dans le domaine de 
l'indieatif ne relèvent pas, strictement parlant, de la morphologie verbale. Ils 
représentent plutót un probléme général intéressant la phonologie de toute la 
langue. Le modèle de conjugaison bafia que nous proposons sera donc exacte 
à contours tonals prés; il s'ensuit qu'une forme synthétisée par notre modèle 
sera considérée comme correcte si tout y est correct sauf les tons. 

Nous allons d’abord passer en revue les affixes verbaux du bafia, pour 
ensuite nous attaquer aux réduplications. Dans nos formulations, nous 
emploierons les notations suivantes : 





Cr; x une consonne ayant/n'ayant pas le trait phonologique 
€ x 3 
R le radical du verbe considéré 
Réd; з la partie gauche/droite d'une unité rédupliquée (soit le 
réduplicande, soit l'image d'une réduplieation, voir plus 
bas) 
sut un suffixe quelconque 
Үр] une voyelle ayant/n'ayant pas le trait phonologique ‘ x ' 
W une semi-consonne (/w/ ou /j/) 
x’ l'image d'un élément X produite par une réduplication 
(voir plus bas) 
(X) l'élément X. est optionnel (et peut être absent) 
X = (a) le signe X est caractérisé par le trait syntaxique x 
(z est une composante du syntactique de X) 
(X) un morphàme X 
т Tı 
v, | on ل‎ disjonetion d'éléments Tj, zs, . . ., $n 
Tn Cn 
+ la frontière entre deux morphes ou la suite linéaire de 
deux morphèmes 
ж la frontière entre deux mots-formes 
| sépare la règle à proprement parler (à gauche) des 
conditions d'application (à droite) 
P ou P. l'opérande de la règle est suivi/précédé du phonème P 
...Р+ un morphe qui ве termine par le phonème Р 


Les а тез dans la conjugaison des verbes йа | 
Les affixes verbaux du Баба incluent des préfixes, des suffixes et un 


circonfixe. La présentation de chacun d'eux est constituée, comme pour tout 
signe linguistique, de trois éléments : le signifiant, le signifié, et le syntactique, 
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qui apparaissent dans cet ordre. (Pour les trois composants du signe, voir 
Mel'éuk 1982 : 24-8.) 

Le syntactique représente un ensemble de données de trois types: l’ordre 
de l'affixe en cause (parmi les autres affixes), ainsi que les conditions morpho- 
logiques et phonologiques de son emploi. 

L'ordre d'un affixe donné correspond au numéro de sa position linéaire par 
rapport au radical verbal (dont le numéro d'ordre est 0). Le numéro d'ordre 
de l'affixe en question est affecté du signe ‘ — ' ai cet affixe occupe une position 
antérieure au radical verbal, en d'autres termes, s’il est un préfixe; le numéro 
d'ordre n'est affectó d'aucun signe si l'affixe occupe une position postérieure au 
radical verbal, donc, s'il est un suffixe. 

Les conditions morphologiques spécifient le contexte morphologique (le 
groupe conjugationnel; la structure syllabique du radical; l'aspect, le temps 
et l'éloignement) dans lequel le verbe admet l'emploi dudit afixe. 

Les conditions phonologiques spécifient l'environnement phonologique 

- admettant l'usage de l'affixe. 

Les deux tableaux qui suivent résument les faits que nous venons d'expliquer 
et représentent deux listes alphabétiques des affixes verbaux du bafia à l'indicatif, 
Ces tableaux ne comportent que la matière première, le donné brut que notre 
modèle se chargera de structurer. Par exemple, dans certains cas les conditions 
pour la distribution des affixes ne sont pas complètes : elles seront précisées dans 
les règles morphiques (voir plus loin). 


LISTE DES PREFIXES VERBAUX DU BAFIA 


Syntactique 
А, 
Vuméro Conditions Conditions 


A Signifiant иј Ordre morphologiques phonologiques 
pr je 


Temps + 
Aspect éloignement 
1 & classe І —2 non ponc prés 
2 á pass, imm —1 
pono prés 
3 à classe I —2 | оп | 
— non prés 
4 Bá classe M —2 non prés аа 
ponc prés 
5 Ба classe IT —2 | оп | cun 
к — поп ргёв 
6 Без classe IT —2 non pono prés 
pono prés 
7 Bí classe VI —2 | оп | 
-- non prés +. 


8 Бі 2, pl --2 non ponc prés ae 
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Syntactique 
—— k Y n 
Numéro Conditions Conditions ° 
Signifiant  Signifié Ordre morphologiques phonologiques 
tn 
Temps + 
Aspect éloignement 
pone prés 
9 бі 2, pl —2 | ou | 22-0 
— non prés 
10 60 fut, inm —1 
11 біб classe VI —2 ENT 
12 6jà 2, pl —2 ү ү 
18 Бүее classe VI --2 non ponc prés 
пе ргёв 
14 dí classe V —2 |» оп | ee 
= non prés 
15 fj4 classe V —2 == V: 
16 d'jéè classe V —2 non ponc prés 
pone prés 
17 ff classe XI - | оп | RUNE с; 
-- non prés 
18 fjé classe XI —2 mA 
19 fjéè classe XI —2 non pone prés 
pono prés 
20 1 classe IX —2 | ou | e — 
— non prés 
21 jé classe VIII —2 IM. 
22 jà classe TX —2 салшы сту) 
28 jéè classe VIII —2 non ponc prés 
24 jé classe IX —2 non ponc prés 
pone prés 
25 ji classe УШ —2 | ou | cnl) 
== non prés 
26 ká classe VII —2 == V. 
27 kéè classe ҮП —2 non pono prés 
pone prés 
28 ki classe VII —2 | ou | lO 
— non prés » 
29 № 1, sg —2 non ропо prés 


"Numéro 
du 


pr 


51 


Signifiant 


EE 


mé 


Signifié 


classe IV 


pass, rapp 
fut (rapp 
ou éloi) 


classe X 
1, pl 
1, pl 


classe X 
1, pl 
classe X 
2, 8g 


2, 8g 


classe ІП 
2, sg 


2, sg 
classe ІП 


classe TII 


prés 


Ordre 
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Syntactique 
M TT M OV 
Conditions Conditions 
morphologiques phonologiques 
Temps + 
Aspect éloignement 
pone prés 
ou 
— pass, éloi 
ou fut 
=N, 
E =V 
pono prés 
| оп | — C 
— non prés 
ponc prés 
т pass, тарр 
non ponc prés 
pone prés 
| оп | — 0; 
— non prés 
поп ponc prés 
ропо prés 
| ou | {€ 
— non prés 
res 4 
IM 
non ponc prés 
non ponc prés 
ponc prés 
| оп | == Ç 
— non prés 
ү 
LM 
pass, rapp 
non ponc prés 
pono prés 
| оп | = 
— non prés 
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+ 





(toro no 

cii ur) nj) uou 

(1019 

ELO no шоп) пу 
— ets Tengos 

(ddex “аҙ по 

us тор ‘ssed) uou 

/lepmbm/ 

| /tetvseu]/ (бор по 

/[epmos) шап) зу) поп 

(ddea ‘gny no 

48 тор ‘ssed) uou 

(1019 

i по шип) әп; 


y 
І 


“yeSn{uoo queueuñrop yoodsy 
ednoir) + sdureT, 





no 


Ti£souour 


[Авопош 


ЦАвАтоа 
TAadjod 
qAsdjod 


el 
"огрві 


np ә4Х1, 


ee NN mm 


sonbibojououd. smbhbooydsou 
840A puo) 8u01puo,) 


enbyomuñis 


VIVE ПО ХПУЯЯЯА SHXIS40S SAA WISIT 


qos-uou 33 


398-uou в98 
тор ‘seed 58 


408 39 
qow-uou 39 
309 sg 
дов-поп BB 
тор ‘ssed ç 

pubs miis 
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ddez “ту 
{no тор ‘ева 


((ror? no 
шип) дау) uou 


(1019 
no ш) у 


(Сор no 
шиш) nj) uou 


(1019 
по шоп) qay 


(dd'ex “qu; no 
1079 eed) uou 


(адв: “пу no 
тор 'eged) uou 


((1019 no 
шоп) nj) uou 


(1079 
по ооп) qn} 


pupe 


no 


ЖЕР, 


ПАвопош 


ПАвопош 
TiKsouour 


TIÁsouour 


TiÁsouour 


rrésouour 


ПАвопош 


ПАзопош 


HÁsAqod 


mor 


39 
308-uou 
708-000 
30в-поп 


108-000 


109 ‘ssed 
408 

908 
jo€-uou 


498-000 


1079 ‘seed 


тор у 


ARI 


er 


81 


LT 


9Т 
QT 


yt 


SI 
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De plus, pour des raisons d'économie, nous n'avons pas inclus dans les 
tableaux d'affixes les variantes automatiques. Ainsi, nous n'avons pas mis dans 
le tableau des préfixes les variantes assimilées des préfixes nasaux m- et 7- 
(qui peuvent être transformés par les règles phonologiques — comme, par 
exemple, m > n- ou y- > m-, etc.; voir les règles phonologiques 2.3 et 2.4). 
Dans le tableau des suffixes nous n'avons pas indiqué les variantes des suffixes 
en - qui font -2 au lieu de -k devant une pause ou une occlustve (voir la règle 
phonologique 3.1). 

Une remarque technique: dans les tableaux, la virgule, interprétée comme 
‘et’, relie le éléments des deux côtés plus étroitement que les connecteurs 
logiques (imprimés en gras). 

П faut avouer néanmoins que cette ‘ matière première ' constitue en réalité 
le résultat d'une analyse préalable et parfois subconsciente, effectuée par un 
locuteur natif. Striotement parlant, il eût fallu la réanalyser et la justifier. 
Ainsi, par exemple, Mme Guarisma-Popineau nous a gentiment signalé qu'au 
lieu de trois variantes du préfixe de la deuxième classe (64-, bd- et 6é2-, voir 
numéros 4-6 du tableau ci-dessus) on pourrait peut-être n'utiliser qu'une 
variante 6a- en engendrant les deux autres par des règles spéciales qui 
prendraient en considération l'interaction du prófixe avec la voyelle qui le suit. 
De telles hypothèses devraient être vérifiées lors de la deuxième étape de la 
présente recherche. Les données de nos tableaux sont donc pour le moment 
tenues pour acquises. 

On voit immédiatement que pour les préfixes, les conditions de choix 
n'impliquent que des grammèmes de trois catégories suivantes : aspect, temps, 
éloignement. On notera aussi que la distinction la plus importante et 
presqu'exclusive est entre le présent du ponctuel (la forme moins marquée au 
sens de R. Jakobson), Je présent non-ponctuel et les formes non-présentes des 
autres aspects. Le passé rapproché est également mentionné, mais beaucoup 
plus rarement. 

Il en est différemment pour les suffixes. Ici, aspect, temps et éloignement 
restent des critéres, mais leur importance comparative change: c'est surtout le 
futur immédiat ou éloigné et le passé éloigné qui jouent le rôle primordial, avec 
(plus rarement) le futur rapproché. Еп plus, deux nouveaux facteurs 
apparaissent : 

1. La structure mono- ou polysyllabique du radical. 
2. Le groupe conjugationnel du verbe: verbes en -em, verbes en -#, verbes en 

-ak et tous les autres verbes (voir la page 508 pour plus de détails). 


D'autre part, les conditions phonologiques sont beaucoup plus complexes 
pour les suffixes que pour les préfixes bafia. 


La réduplication dans la conjugaison bafia 

Ainsi que nous l'avons déjà souligné, le Байа fait un usage intensif de la 
réduplication dans sa conjugaison. Cette opération sert surtout à exprimer le 
duratif et Pitératif. Pour chacun de ces deux aspects, le bafia emploit un 
type spécial de réduplication. Nous allons les décrire tour à tour. 

Dans les formulations qui suivent, nous entendons par radical du verbe, 
conformément à la tradition, la partie de tout mot-forme verbal qui inclut la 
racine et tous les affixes dérivationnels mais aucun affixe flexionnel. 


Réduplication exprimant le duratif (REDUPL*™) 
Cette réduplication est réalisée par quatre régles de surface dont une 
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réduplication partielle et trois réduplications complétes. Le choix de la 
réduplication concrète dépend de quatre facteurs : 


— le temps du verbe en question ; 

— l'éloignement du verbe ; 

— le caractère (dérivé ou non-dérivé) du radical (ce trait est fort important 
pour la conjugaison bafia, voir plus loin, page 508); 

— la nasalité de la dernière consonne du radical. 


1) La première réduplication du duratif produit une copie partielle du radical 
verbal immédiatement à gauche de ce dernier, copie constituée par la partie 
pré-finale de la première syllabe? du radical. Elle s'applique aux verbes 
simples (= non-dérivés) dont le radical ne se termine pas par une consonne 
nasale (m, n, 7) оп aux verbes anticausatifs/intensifs. En voici la formule 
(X étant une chaîne quelconque) : 


[R = (dérivé) et 
R B+... Case] + ] 
ass ou 
+ C(W)VX + > + C'(W')V' + R + | [R = (dérivé) et R=... +à 
et ie {ANTIOAUS/INTENS)} | 


2) La deuxième réduplication du duratif produit une copie complète du 
radical verbal immédiatement à droite de ce dernier. Elle s’applique soit aux 
verbes simples à radical monosyllabique terminé par une consonne nasale, soit 
aux verbes dérivés, sauf les anticausatifs et les intensifs, au présent, au passé 
éloigné, et au futur rapproché : 


[R = (dérivé) et R + =... Cosa + ] 
оп 
+ R 4- = + R + R' + | [R = (dérivé) et RH... +i € {ANTICAUS/INTENS} 
et [t = prés ou 


(t = pass, e = éloi) 
ou (t = fut, e = rapp)]] 


Exception: les verbes dérivés complexes en X-t (où - est le suflixe du 
répétitif) ne rédupliquent que la partie du radical précédent tê. Ainsi, ri-601-Li-ti 
‘lire chacun une autre fois? sera: d-6dlliballiti et non «á6dllitiballità ; mais 
ri-bda-tà ‘lire de nouveau’ sera @бйайбайй, et поп ж4бйабайй (obtenu après 
contraction: voir p.499). Cette particularité n’est pas considérée dans nos 
règles. 

Pour la direction des réduplications complètes, voir note 6. 

Les deux réduplications suivantes ne valent que pour les verbes dérivés 
différents des anticausatifs et des intensifs. 

3) La troisième réduplication du duratif produit une copie complète du 
radical verbal de départ et la met à droite du suffixe de l'actuel dont le radical 
est affecté (c’est dono une réduplication discontinue). Elle s'applique aux 
verbes dérivés aux passés non-éloignés et au futur immédiat : 


1) B — (dérivé); 
2) R = . . . +l e {ANTIOAUS/INTENS} ; 


+R + sufgo — + R + suhet R' + | 8) (t = pass, ө >£ éloi) 
ou 
(t = fut, e = imm) 
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4) La quatrième réduplication du duratif produit une copie complète de la 
chaine formée par le radical verbal et le suffixe de l'actuel et la met immédiate- 
ment à droite de la chaine de départ. Elle s'applique aux verbes dérives au 
futur éloigné : 

1) R = (dérivé); 
+R + аш, => + R + sutat R' + suf’ g++ |2) RÆ... He(ANTICAUS/ 
INTENS} ; 
3) t = fut, е = éloi 


(13) Exemples de la réduplication au duratif 





type de radical rédupliqué du 
réduplication radical duratsf 
lére réduplication | (ri).ód] ‘lire’ (4)-ба644 
І (ri) jal © enfanter ° (4)~jajal 
(ri)-1ó2 ‘ être premier ° (á)-lolo? 
{ri)-nd6  ‘ chasser ? (&)-папаб 
(ri)-kdli ‘dire’ (d)-kakal 
(ғ4)-вбо ‘ laver? (8)-вдовдо 
2ème réduplication | (ri}-fén  ‘ mettre’ (4)-fonfon 
(ri)-kdn ‘écrire’ (4)-kankan ? 
(ri)-ldm ‘faire cuire? (d)-länièm® 
(r3)fég ‘mettre à plusieurs | (4)/84/8й 
endroits ' 
3ème réduplication | (ri)-fógi  ‘ mettre à plusieurs (a-d)-fogisfags 
endroits” (àh) faguifàgi 
(8-69) fagsifagi 
4ème réduplication | (ri)-/ógi? * mettre à plusieurs (4)-fogtsfogtigd 
endroits ’ (4)-6ddaabadaagd 
ri-6àd-à? ‘ramasser plusieurs 
choses ' 


Réduplication exprimant l'stératif (Rgpupulté) 

Elle est également réalisée par quatre règles de surface de réduplication 
complète. Le choix de la réduplication concrète ne dépend que de deux facteurs : 
le temps et l'éloignement du verbe. 

1) La première réduplication de litéraüf produit une copie complète et 
exacte de la chaîne constituée du radical verbal et du suffixe du non-actuel et 
la met immédiatement à gauche de la chaîne de départ. Elle s'applique au 
présent, au passé éloigné et au futur rapproché. En voici la formule (X. étant 
une chaîne quelconque) : 

t = prés 
ou (t — pass, e = éloi) 
ou (t — fut, e — rapp) 


2) La deuxième réduplication de l'itératif produit une copie complète mais 
inexacte de la chaine constituée par le radical verbal et le suffixe du non-actuel 
et la met immédiatement à gauche de la chaîne de départ, en remplaçant le 
suffixe -dk par -da dans la copie. Elle s'applique aux passés immédiat et 
rapproché : 


+ RB + Ха => +R + Kaa’ + R + Xák + | t = pass, e = imm, rapp 


+ R + Xdk + => +R’ + XAR + R + Xàk + 
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3) La troisième réduplication de l'itératif produit une copie complète mais 
inexacte de la chaîne constituée par le radical verbal et le suffixe du non-actuel 
et la met immédiatement à droite de la chaîne de départ, en remplaçant le 
suffixe -ãa par -àk dans la copie. Elle est done l'inverse de la deuxième réduplica- 
tion ci-dessus. Elle s'applique uniquement au futur immédiat : 

+ R + Хаа — + R + Xaa + В + Kak’ + | t = fut, e = imm 

4) La quatrième réduplication de Pitératif produit une copie complète et 
exacte de la chaîne formée par le radical verbal et le suffixe du non-actuel -àa 
(qui dans ce cas prend la place du suffixe -àk) et la met immédiatement à droite 
de la forme de départ. Elle ne s'applique qu'au futur éloigné : 

+ В + Хаа — + R + Xaa + R' + Kaa’ | t = fut, e = éloi 

La direction de la réduplication 1 a été choisie par analogie avec celle de la 
réduplication 2, et la direction de la réduplication 4 — par analogie avec celle 
de la réduplication 3 (à cause de la parenté sémantique évidente). 


(14) Exemples de la réduplication à l'stératsf 





radical rédupliqué de l’itératif 


lère réduplication (G)-fogarf aga? (prés) 
(à)-fégdsfègäkà (pass, éloi) 
(à-ri)-fogäarfoga? (fut, rapp) 
(fy mettre’ 


2ème réduplication | (rt)-fégi ‘mettre à (d-d)-fogäafègd? (pass, imm) 
plusieurs | (d-)-fogaafdga? (рава, rapp) 


3ème réduplication (a-6h)-fogäafoga? (fut, imm) 


4ème réduplication | verbes sont ymes (à-rf)-fogäaf 0gaagd (fut, éloi) 


А ce niveau, il convient de mentionner une complication assez intéressante. 
Toutes les réduplications du duratif et de l'itératif ont deux variantes con- 
tractées dont la fréquence d'utilisation semble dépendre du parler? On peut 
distinguer les deux cas de contraction suivants : 

1) Verbes au duratif. Dans la partie gauche de l’unité rédupliquée (elle 
peut être soit le radical verbal, soit l'image de la réduplication — pour ce 
terme, voir la note 6), la partie prévocalique et la voyelle sont enlevées et la 
voyelle précédente est allongée. Cette contraction s'applique aux verbes 
simples du groupe conjugationnel -i, et aux verbes dérivés anticausatifs ou 
intensifs. En voici la formule: 


1) a= dur; 
2) ГЕ == (dérivé) et 
Réd; = д ..t+,...24] 
— 
Va + G(W)V;X + Réd, => Vs: + X + Rëds + R= EN с 
e 
X=C, À 51 € { ANTIOAUS/INTENS} | 


[Réd,/2 désigne, tel qu'indiqué plus haut, la partie gauche/droite d'une 
unité rédupliquée. À désigne la chaîne vide, c'est-à-dire ‘rien’; comparez la 
page 504.) 
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(15) Exemples de la contraction du premier type : 


radical rédupl. du duratif  rédupl. contractée 
(ri-kàn ‘écrire? (4)-kûykûn dankan 
(ribsóo ‘laver’ (4)-ғдовдо 4аздо 
(ri)-káli ‘ dire’ (4)-kakali айан 
(ri}-lèn-3 ' se fendre’ (d)-ldlàni dilanî 


La forme durative rédupliquée du présent dfogifogi (du verbe (ri)fógi 
‘mettre à plusieurs endroits "), par exemple, ne peut pas être contractée par la 
règle ci-dessus: *ádgifogi n'existe pas. Le verbe en question est dérivé, mais 
ni anticausatif, ni intensif; et l'image de la réduplication dans la forme verbale 
ci-dessus comporte deux syllabes, ce qui n’est pas prévu par la règle de 
contraction. 

2) Verbes simples à l'itératif, verbes simples du groupe conjugationnel -en 
au duratif, et verbes dérivés non-anticausatifs et non-intensifs au duratif et à 
Pitératif. Ceux-ci admettent deux degrés de contraction. 

La contraction du premier degré s'applique à la forme rédupliquée et 
consiste à enlever, dans la partie gauche de l'unité rédupliquée, la chaine 
suivant la première (ou l'unique) voyelle de cette partie Па partie gauche 
d'une unité rédupliquée peut être soit le radical verbal — aux passés immédiat 
et rapproché, soit l'image de la réduplication) En même temps, la voyelle 
précédent l'élément enlevé est allongée (au cas où elle est brève; ві elle est 
déjà longue, elle reste intacte). Voici la formule de cette contraction (X étant 
une chaine quelconque) : 


(а = itér, В + (dérivé)] 


ou 
Réd; Réd, [а = dur, R + (dérivé), R = (en)] 


+ C(W)VX + C(W)VX + — | [R = (dérivé), et 
+ C(W)V: + ((W)VX + | soit RÉ... +š, 
soit R =... +š ot +3 € {ANTICAUS/INTENS} | 
L'écriture R = (en) signifie ‘le radical d'un verbe du type conjugationel -en ' 
(voir plus bas, p. 508). 


(16) Exemples de la contraction du deuxième type, premier degré 





contraction du 
radical rédupl. dur. et stér. 1er degré 
(ғі)-ғдо ‘laver? (d}-sdoya?soûyà? (4)-вдовбдү à? 
(ri)-sdoyi ‘laver plusieurs (4)-вдоуа?збдуа? (4)-здовбдұа2 
choses ” 
(r3)-kdlà © dire’ (4)-kala?kala? (d)-kaakala? 
(я)-4т ‘cuire ' (4)-lamga?lamga? (d)-laalamga? 
(ri)iám-gi ‘cuire plusieurs | (d)-lamga?lamgd? (d)-laalamga? 
choses ? 
(ri)-lám-6àn “ве cuire? (á)-lāmbènlīmbèn (d)-läalämbèn 
(4)-lambarlam6a? (4)-laalamba? 


La forme durative rédupliquée du présent dkänkän (du verbe simple (ri)-kan 
‘écrire ') ne peut pas être contractée suivant la règle ci-dessus: *dhiakdn 
n'existe pas. Cela est dû à ce que la forme ci-dessus ne remplit pas les conditions 
de la règle en question : cette règle ne s'applique pas aux verbes simples mono- 
syllabiques au duratif. 





4 


x 
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La contraction du deuxième degré s'applique aux mêmes formes que celles 
du premier degré et consiste à enlever complètement la partie gauche de l'unité 
rédupliquée et à effectuer un allongement compensatoire de la voyelle qui 
précéde Ia chaine enlevée. La formule est triviale. Voici quelques exemples de 
cette contraction, qui opére surtout au présent. 


(17) Exemples de la contraction du deuxième type, deuxième degré 








coniraction du contraction du 
radical 1er degré 2ème degré 
(ri)-s00 * laver ° á-s0os00y à? dà-s00ya? 
(ri)-s0o-y3 ‘laver plusieurs d-sûos60y à? ád-800y à? 
choses ° 
(ri)-kdli ‘ dire’ á-küakalà? áá-kalà? 
(ri)ám-6àn ‘se cuire” d-läalämbèn [dur] dà-lämbèn [dur] 


éläalämba? [itér] | 4а4атба? [itér] 


V. MODELE FORMEL DE LA MORPHOLOGIE DU VERBE BAFIA 


La démarche adoptée dans le présent article pour construire un modèle 
formel de la conjugaison bafia suit les lignes et les principes de base de la 
théorie linguistique “ Sens <> Texte ”. Nous nous appuyons surtout sur la 
partie de cette théorie qui intéresse la morphologie et les modéles morpho- 
logiques. Le lecteur trouvera plus d'information sur ces sujets dans Mel'éuk 
1973, 1974, 1976, 1982. 


Préliminaires 
Pour formuler la notion de modèle formel morphologique, il convient 
d'introduire deux notions préliminaires : 


— La représentation morphologique profonde d’un mot-forme donné 
(RMprphP). | x 

— La représentation phonologique profonde d’un mot-forme donné 
(RPhonP). 


La RMorphP d'un mot-forme # est constituée par le nom du lexàme 
correspondant muni des valeurs de toutes les variables morphologiques qui 
déterminent complètement ce mot-forme, comme le montrent les exemples 
suivants : 


(18)a. RMorphP(apfongaafonga?) = 
RIFO * ge mettre ' — abs, itér, pass, rapp, 3, I 
b. RMorphP(tfópf) = 
REFOD ' mettre ' — abs, ропе, prés, 3, X 
о. RMorphP(Bjàákàgkàni) = 
REKAN * écriré’ — abs, dur, pass, imm, 2, pl 
d. RMorphP(AkáBiyà) = 
REKALE ' dire ' — abs, ропе, pass, éloi, 3, I 
La RPhonP d'un mot-forme w est constituée par une chaine de phonémes 
munie de toutes les indications tonales nécessaires. Tous les exemples de 
mots-formes bafia dans le présent article sont sous forme d'une RPhonP. La 
RPhonP de l'exemple (18d) ci-dessus est donc : 


(19) RPhonP(R£K ALE ‘ dire’ — abs, pone, pass, éloi, 3, I) = ёй уйл 
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Description du modèle 

Un modèle formel morphologique est l’ensemble de règles qui établissent la 
correspondance entre l’ensemble de toutes les RMorphP des mots-formes 
possibles dans une langue donnée et l’ensemble de toutes les RPhonP des 
mots-formes dans la même langue. Cette correspondance est établie moyennant 
une représentation intermédaire, dite représentation morphologique de surface 
(RMorphS) d'un mot-forme donné. 

Si la RMorphP а pour objet la composition catégorielle (grammèmes à 
exprimer) du mot-forme concerné, sans une mention explicite des moyens 
structuraux utilisés, la RMorph8 par contre vise surtout la structure porteuse 
de ces grammèmes. Plutôt que de présenter des catégories, elle apparaît sous 
la forme d'une chaîne de morphémes,™ familles d'opérations morphologiques 
(telles les réduplications), ete. Pour le mot-forme de l'exemple (19) ci-dessus, 
la RMorphS sera donc : 


(20) {D C + {KALB} o) + {ACT(UEL)} o) + {PASS.ELOI} 0) 


Le numéro entre parenthèses affecté au morphéme en indice donne l’ordre de 
ses morphes (voir p. 491). 
Les règles constituant un modèle morphologique seront réunies en deux 
classes principales : 
— Les règles de correspondance entre les RMorphP et les RMorph8 : 
RMorphP  RMorphs. 
Elles sont appelées règles de morphologie profonde, ou règles morphémiques. 
— Les règles de correspondance entre les RMorphS et les RPhonP : 
RMorphS <> RPhonP. 
Cette classe de règles comporte les trois sous-classes suivantes : 


. les règles morphiques ; 
. . les règles morphonologiques ; 


Les règles morphonologiques et surtout les règles phonologiques n’appartiennent 
pas, à proprement parler, au domaine de la morphologie verbale Байа. Ces 
règles doivent avoir leur place dans une description morphonologique et 
phonologique de la langue bafia en général. Nous avons cependant cru utile de 
donner quelques régles de ce type pour offrir un tableau intégral de notre 
modèle et assurer la production de formes verbales réelles. 

En plus des règles de correspondance que nous venons de décrire, notre 
modèle utilise des règles-filtres qui définissent la correction formelle des 
représentations à tous les niveaux mentionnés. 

Le schéma du modèle entier est présenté ci-dessous, à la page 503. 

Un avis important: Dans cet article, nous ne touchons même pas au 
problème de l’ordonnancement des règles du modèle, problème de valeur 
primordiale pour la théorie linguistique, mais plutôt marginal pour notre 
démarche ici, qui se veut strictement descriptive. Ап niveau pratique, nos 
règles ne sont pas donc logiquement ordonnées et nous les présentons suivant 
les exigences de commodité pour le lecteur. Quant à l’ordre de leur application 
pour l’engendrement des formes verbales réelles, dans plusieurs cas cet ordre 
reste arbitraire, mais dans d’autres cas il est imposé par la structure inhérente 
des règles, par leur référence mutuelle, etc. Mais c’est exactement cela que nous 
évitons de discuter. 
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La RMorphP des formes verbales finies du bafia (à l'indicatif) 


La RMorphP d'une forme verbale finie du befia apparaît comme l'expression 
de la forme suivante : 


L — abs, a, t, e, p, n, сі, 


où L est le lexème correspondant ; 
abs est l'absolutivité ; 

est l’aspect ; 

est le temps ; 

est l'éloignement temporel ; 

est la personne ; 

est le nombre ; 

est la classe. 


L prend ses valeurs sur l'ensemble de tous les lexèmes verbaux du Байа. 
L'inventaire de toutes les valeurs possibles des autres variables est le suivant : 


abs = {abs(olutif), rel(atif)) ; 


н мо op 


ка 


0 


a = {ponc(tuel), dur(atif), hab(ituel), itér(atif)) ; 
t = (prés(ent), pass(é), fut{ur)}; 

e = fimm(édiat), rapp(roché), éloi(gné)) ; 

p - (1, 2, 3}; 

n = (sg, pl}; 


а = {L IL Ш,... XI). 


Toutes les variables, sauf l'absolutivité, l'aspect et la personne, peuvent 
être vides. L'absence d'une variable de la RMorphP sera notée par À (la 
chaîne vide) dans les règles ci-dessous. 


Règles de correction des RMorphP des formes verbales finies du bafia 
Les RMorphP correctes des formes verbales finies du bafia peuvent être 
données par les quatre conditions suivantes (Ssi = ‘ si et seulement si’): 


1. Ssi abs = rel, alors t = A. 


Бі et seulement si la catégorie d’absolutivité est réalisée par le gramméme 
‘relatif ”, alors la catégorie de temps reste vide. Cela signifie que les formes 
relatives ne distinguent pas le temps, alors que dans les formes absolues 
l'expression du temps est obligatoire. 


2. Бві t >: A et t Z prés, alors e = A. 


L'éloignement temporel doit ótre nécessairement indiqué pour tout temps 
&utre que le présent. 


3. Ssi p = 1 оп 2, alors n > A et ol = Л. 


Cette règle se lit mutatis mutandis comme les précédentes. Elle indique que 
dans le verbe bafia, la catégorie du nombre n'est exprimée qu'à la premiére 
ou à la deuxième personne, tandis que la catégorie de classe n'est exprimée 
qu'à la troisième personne, étant donné que la première et la deuxième personnes 
sont jugées extérieures au système de classes (voir plus haut, page 486). 

La règle 3 présuppose l'analyse suivante des relations classe-nombre- 
personne en bafia: la catégorie de nombre nominal (singulier ou pluriel) 
n'apparait comme telle qu'à un niveau assez profond. A la surface morpho- 
logique, cette catégorie est réalisée par la classe nominale: le singulier per une 
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classe selon nous impaire, le pluriel par une classe paire (voir р. 485). Etant 
donné que l'accord du verbe avec le sujet grammatical représente un phénomène 
syntaxique de surface, nous postulons que la classe verbale — catégorie 
d'accord — n'a pas de charge sémantique ; en d'autres termes, qu'elle n'exprime 
pas directement le nombre, mais qu’elle reflète de façon plutôt mécanique la 
classe du sujet (c'est cette derniére qui encode le nombre). Il en résulte que le 
nombre selon nous n'est distingué dans la forme verbale qu'à la premiére et 
à la deuxième personnes (toutes les deux en dehors du système de classes) 
alors que la troisième personne est considérée plutôt comme non-personne 
(cf. Benveniste 1966 : 230) et de ce fait est inclue dans le systéme de classes. 


4. abs = A, a >Z Л, p Z À. 

Cette règle exclut que les valeurs des trois variables indiquées soient nulles 
dans les formes finies à l'indicatif. 
Exemples de RMorphP : 
(21)а. REKALE — abs, dur, pass, rapp, 3, IV 

b. *RELAM — abs, fut, éloi, 3 

L'aspect n’est pas indiqué, mais la variable a ne peut pas être vide (la 
règle 4); la classe n'est pas indiquée avec la 3ème personne, ce qui viole la 
règle 3. 

c. RIFODDEN — abs, hab, prés, 2, pl 

d. *REKAN — abs, pono, fut, imm, 1, pl, II 
Ici la règle 3 est violée; la classe est indiquée pour la première personne. 

e. RIBAL — rel, hab, 3, УШ. 


Règles morphémiques 
Les règles morphémiques constituent le premier niveau des règles morpho- 
logiques. Ce sont elles qui établissent la correspondance entre la RMorphP et 
la RMorphS d’un mot-forme. Plus précisément, elles ont pour rôle d'établir 
la correspondance entre chacun des éléments de la RMorphP et les morphèmes 
correspondants. Chaque régle morphémique est donc constituée de trois 
parties : 
— La partie de gauche (-- entrée) inclut une chaîne de grammèmes. 
— La partie de droite (— sortie) comprend un morphème (affecté de son 
numéro d'ordre) et/ou une famille d'opérations morphologiques. 
— La partie condition décrit les circonstances dans lesquelles cette corre- 
spondance spécifique est valable. 
La forme générale des règles morphémiques se résume dans la formule 
suivante : 
(22) X — Y |0, 
où X est entrée d'une règle donnée, c’est-à-dire un fragment de la RMorphP ; 
Y est la sortie de la règle en question, c’est-à-dire un fragment dela RMorphS ; 
<> indique la correspondance ; 
et C est l'ensemble des conditions de validité de la correspondance entre 
l'entrée (le fragment de la RMorphP) et la sortie (le fragment de la RMorphS) 
en question. Les conditions d'une même règle sont toujours reliées par 
conjonctson logique (= ‘ et’). 
Soulignons encore le fait suivant. Bien que les règles du type (22) soient 
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strictement bi-directionnelles et par conséquent susceptibles d’être employées 
pour la synthèse ainsi que pour l’analyse des formes verbales Баба, nous 
adoptons ici le point de vue de la synthèse exclusivement. En principe, l’entrée 
et la sortie d’une règle morphologique peuvent être facilement échangées. 
Mais nous fixons la partie grammématique en tant qu’entrée (= partie de 
gauche) et regroupons nos règles en conséquence. Tout l’exposé qui suit est 
orienté vers le but de synthàse. Il n'empéche cependant qu'on puisse utiliser 
nos règles pour l'analyse; seulement, la recherche des éléments dans les parties 
droites se fera un peu plus difficilement. 
Voici la liste des règles morphémiques pour le Баба. 


1. L (R(L)) о 


R désigne le radical verbal. La règle 1 n’est pas en fait une règle mais le schéma 
général de toutes les règles qui établissent la correspondance entre un lexème 
verbal donné et le morphème radical de ce verbe (ou la chaîne de morphèmes 
qui constitue le radical, dans le cas d'un verbe dérivé). 


2. ponc <> { ACTUEL} (у) 
3. dur <> {ACTUEL} (р, {REDUPL*™} ((B)) 


(Dans les règles 3 et б, la virgule est un signe séparateur d'éléments morpho- 
logiques non-ordonnés.) 

Tel qu'il a été indiqué plus haut (page 482), le ponctuel et le duratif sont 
marqué par le même morphème. De ce fait, ce morphème n'indique ni l'un ni 
l'autre mais exprime plutôt leur trait commun, qui est le caractère actuel des 
deux aspects; d’où Је nom de ce morphéme: (AoruEL). Le duratif se distingue 
du ponctuel par la réduplication spécifique du radical, opération absente dans 
le ponctuel. 


4. hab <> (NON-ACTUEL) (у) 
5. itér <> (NON-AOTUEL) (y, {REDUPL'“"} ({ R}) 


On notera le parallélisme parfait avec l'expression des deux aspects actuels. 
L'habituel et l'itératif comportent tous les deux le morphème exprimant leur 
caractère non-actuel (et différent, bien sûr, du morphème de l'actuel): (NoN- 
ACTUEL). 

6. prés <> ( PRES(ENT)) (p 


i {TE} c» 
T. £e <> 
(2) {T.E} © 

Bien qu’ils représentent deux catégories différentes (même si ces dernières 
sont étroitement liées), le temps et l’éloignement temporel sont toujours 
exprimés en bafia par un seul exposant, un morphe cumulatif (de la même 
façon que le sont, par exemple, la personne et le nombre du verbe en français). 
Ce fait est enregistré dans la règle 7. 

Tout comme la règle 1, la règle 7 est en effet un schéma général couvrant 
les six règles spécifiques suivantes : 

pass, imm <> {PASS.IMM }(_») 

pass, rapp <> {PASS.RAPP }( 1) 

pass, éloi <> [PASS.ELOI]( 

fut, imm <> (FUT.IMM), p 

fut, rapp <> {FUT.RAPP}( 

fat, éloi <> (ruT.ELOI)g 


| e Æ éloi 





| e = éloi 
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8. 3, el <> {CL(ASSE) }(s) 
9. p, n <> (PERS.NOM(BRE)).. | p 2 3 


Les règles 8 et 9 représentent elles aussi les schémas généraux de plusieurs 
règles spécifiques; ainsi, la règle 8 couvre onze règles concrètes : 


3, I-(I); 

8, II ( I; 

3, XI <> (XD. 

De méme, la régle 9 exprime quatre régles concrétes : 

1, sg <> (1. ва); 

l, pl <» (1. PL}; 

2, sg < (2. sa}; 

2, pl «» (2. PL). 

Aucune de nos règles morphémiques ne contient les grammémes ‘ abs’ ou 
‘rel’ dans sa partie gauche. Cela équivaut à ce qu'ils ne sont pas morpho- 
logiquement encodés comme tels dans la forme verbale. Nous croyons que 
l'absolutif est exprimé à la surface par la présence d'un morphéme temporel, 


et le relatif l’est par l'absence d'un tel morphéme. La fonction de ces deux 
grammèmes est donc de contrôler la correction de la RMorphP. 


Exemple d'application des règles morphémiques 

Soit la RMorphP (23) [= (18c)]: 

(23) REKAN ‘ écrire ° — abs, dur, pass, imm, 2, pl. 

En y appliquant les règles morphémiques 1 (à REKAN), 3 (à ‘ dur’), 7 (à 
© pass, iram ’) et 9 (à ‘2, pl’) et еп ordonnant les moyens morphologiques ainsi 


obtenus d’après les indications d'ordre dont ceux-ci sont affectés on obtient la 
RMorph8 suivante : 


(23') (2.P1) ( + (раввімм)( ‚у + {REDUPL'™} ((K AN) w) + {ACTUEL} o. 
C’est cette chaîne qui servira d’entrée aux règles morphiques. 


Règles de correction des RMorphS des formes verbales finies du bafia 

Ce filtre est spécifié par le diagramme ci-dessous, qui décrit les trois structures 
morphémiques admises dans les formes verbales de l'indicatif (sans faire attention 
à des morphémes de dérivation, bien sûr). 


(PERSONNE.NOMBRE) {ACTUEL} 
ou {RADICAL} ou 
{OLASSE} {NON-ACTUEL} | {PASSE. 


ELOIGNE} 





ELOIGNE} ) 
—2 —1 0 +1 
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Comme on le voit immédiatement, il y a cinq ordres de morphèmes, avec 
le nombre réel de morphèmes dans une forme verbale indicative égal à trois 
ou à quatre. (On ne tient pas compte de la réduplication qui ne change pas 
évidemment la composition morphémique d'une forme, bien qu'elle affecte le 
nombre d'éléments morphiques.) 

La RMorphS (23!) sera admise comme correcte par le filtre ci-dessus. 


Règles morphiques 

Constituant le deuxième niveau des règles morphologiques, les règles 
morphiques ont pour rôle d’établir la correspondance entre chaque élément 
d'une RMorph8 (c'est-à-dire, d'une chaîne donnée composée de morphémes et 
de familles d'opérations morphologiques) d'une part, et less morphes et les 
opérations concrètes correspondants, d’autre part. Chaque règle morphique 
comprend une entrée constituée par l’un des éléments morphémiques (d’une 
chaîne issue de l'application des règles morphémiques). А cette entrée corre- 
spondent un ou plusieurs morphes de la liste des morphes (radicaux et affixes), 
ainsi qu'une ou plusieurs opérations morphologiques concrétes, utilisés dans la 
conjugaison bafia. Là où plusieurs sorties correspondent à une même entrée, 
des conditions d’emploi permettent de sélectionner le moyen morphique 
nécessaire dans chaque contexte. Cela veut dire que la forme générale des 
règles morphiques est pareille à celle des règles morphémiques. 

Les règles morphiques applicables aux radicaux verbaux sont évidemment 
tellement nombreuses que les exemples cités ici ne sont qu'illustratifs; en fait 
ces règles constituent le lexique des verbes Байа, et doivent être décrites ailleurs 
(dans un dictionnaire). Nous ne les numéroterons pas; les numéros ne 
commencent qu'avec les règles morphiques portant sur des affixes. Néanmoins 
pour la référence, nous les affectons de lettres minuscules. 

Les éléments donnés en indice inférieur entre parenthèses constituent 
le syntactique des radicaux et comportent les indications discutées plus haut: 

— Le caractère dérivé/non-dérivé du verbe. (On m'indique dans le 
syntactique que le caractère dérivé; l’absence de cette indication signifie le 
caractère non-dérivé du verbe.) 

— Le type de conjugaison. Nous en distinguons quatre: 1) verbes en -#, 
2) verbes en -en, 3) verbes en -ak et 4) tous les autres verbes. Le type de 
conjugaison ne découle pas automatiquement de la composition phonologique 
du radical: rikèn ‘ aller’ est un verbe en -en, mais ritén ' être propre’ ne l'est 
pas (ritén se conjugue comme, par exemple, rikdn ‘ écrire’): comparez ÿ-kèé 
<*9-kén® ‘je vais’, mais n-téni (*ri-L£) ‘je suis propre’. C'est pourquoi nous 
l'indiquons comme trait lexicographique — même si dans beaucoup de cas le 
type de conjugaison est déterminé par la forme du radical (par exemple, tous 
les verbes polysyllabiques dont le radical se termine en -en sont des verbes 
en -en). 


Règles morphiques pour les radicaux 

a. ВО? <> 662 ‘ frapper ' 

b. FA <> fá ‘donner’ 

с. FODGEN <> fóngén (dér, en) ‘ ве mettre’ 
d. FODZI <> féyzi (dér, 1) ° faire mettre’ 
e. KAB <> káb ‘ vendre’ 
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f. KABKI <> kd6ki (dér, i) ' vendre plusieurs choses ’ 

6 KALE <> kali (i) ‘ dire’ 

h. КАМ <> kûn ‘écrire? 

i KANGE <> kangi (dér, i) ‘ écrire chacun quelque chose ' 
j KEN <> kin (en) ‘ aller’ 

k. Kt <> Мз) ‘ faire’ 

1 LAKE < Idk? (dér, i) ‘ acheter chacun quelque chose ' 
m. LAKTI <> lûktî (dér, i) ‘ acheter une autre fois’ 

n. DAJ? <> pár ‘ construire un pont’ 

о. РЕВ <> péb ‘jeter un coup d'œil ' 

p. PEBSEN <> pébsén (dér, en) ° regarder ' 

ч. PINAK <> pindk (dér, ak) ‘ ouvrir chacun quelque chose ? 
і TEN <> tén ' être propre’ 


Avant de procéder à la présentation des règles morphiques concernant les 
affixes, il nous semble utile de caractériser, de façon générale, les conditions 
apparaissant dans ces règles. 


П y a trois types majeurs de conditions : 
1) Conditions catégorielles : une variable morphologique donnée ou une com- 
binaison de variables doit ou ne doit pas avoir une certaine valeur. Par 
exemple, abs rel; t = fut, e z^ rapp; ete. 


2) Conditions morphologiques concernant le radical. 
Ісі, on distingue deux cas : 


a. le radical dérivé ou non-dérivé ; 
b. le groupe conjugationnel du radical. 


Les deux types d'informations sont inscrits comme traits lexicaux dans le 
dictionnaire (voir plus haut). 


3) Conditions phonologiques, qui peuvent être, elles aussi, de deux types: 


а. le radical mono- ou polysyllabique (c'est-à-dire, contenant une ou plusieurs 
voyelles) ; 


b. un phonéme particulier ou un phonéme appartenant à une sous-classe 
spécifique précède ou suit l'affixe en question. 


Rappelons que toutes les conditions d'une même règle sont logiquement 
conjonotives, sauf mention expresse du contraire. 

Pour faciliter la lecture des conditions (qui parfois risquent de devenir 
indigestes), prenons un exemple. Pour la règle 1(4) ci-dessous, c'est-à-dire, pour 
le choix du suffixe - de l'actuel, les conditions suivantes doivent étre satisfaites 
simultanément: d'abord, toutes les trois conditions valables pour les règles 
1(1)-3(5) ; ensuite, la condition valable pour les règles 1(4) et 1(5): et enfin la 
condition spécifique pour la règle 1(4) (+ doit suivre une consonne différente 
de ?). 
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Règles morphiques pour les affixes et les réduplications 


(1) ба | R = (ak) 
(2) és | 1) abs Z rel; | R = (en) 
2) non [(t — pass. 
e — éloi) 
ou 
(3) fi (t = fut, R = (i) 
e = rapp)]; 





(4)£ | 3) non (a = dur, 
t= prés) | RÆ (ak), 











1. {ACTUEL 1) <> ED V 
(5) 9 оп 
? 
abs — rel, 
ou 
(t = pass, e = éloi) 
(6)9 | оп 


(t = fut, e = rapp) 
ou 
(à — dur, t — prés) 
(1) Хаа | t = fut, e >= rapp 
(2) ХАК | t > fut ou (t = fut, e = rapp) 
A | [B est polysyllabique et (єп on à -.)) 
k _ 


ou 
g | 1) R est monosyllabique ; 


2. (NON-AOTUEL])q) <> | 





[—À^ongue]— O V = 3) 
ou 
1 | (=, R est monosyllabique) 
ou 
. {PRES} D «0 
. {PASS.IMM}(_n < á 


. {PASS.RAPP } C.) <>) 


D C A UC 


. (PABS.ELOI)g) <> ХА 


7. {вотІмм Қ.) <> Bü 
8. {FUT.RAPP }(_,) <> ri 


9. {FUT.ELOI}() <> (rh) +... + giwt 
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Les règles morphiques 10-24 traitent les morphémes d'accord, à savoir, ceux 
de personne-nombre ou de classe. Pour tous ces morphèmes, la distribution de 
leurs allomorphes suit les mêmes principes assez simples et tout à fait stricts. 
En effet, chaque préfixe personnel ou de classe a trois variantes — à l'exception 
du 1 sg et 2 sg, qui en ont quatre, et de la lére classe, qui n'en а que deux (la 
deuxième et la troisième variante s'étant confondues). La première variante 
apparaît dans les formes du présent non-ponctuel, et les autres dans toutes les 
autres formes (de l'absolutif, ainsi que du relatif); la deuxième précède une 
voyelle, et la troisième, une consonne. 

Les préfixes personnels sont caractérisés d’une structure tonale spécifique : 
la première variante (présent non-ponctuel) porte toujours le ton haut ”, et les 
autres variantes, le ton bas `. 

De même, les préfixes de classe ont une composition phonémique 
particulière : tous, sauf la classe I, ont la première variante en -cz, la deuxième, 
en -а, et la troisième, en une voyelle antérieure (-4) ou centrale (-£, -d). Leur 
contour tonal est aussi trés régulier: ^ pour la première variante, et ^ pour les 
deux autres. Il n'y a que deux exceptions à cela: la classe I, qui a le ton haut ' 
pour la première variante, et le ton bas ` pour les deux autres (qui coincident) ; 
et la classe IX ayant `” pour la première variante, et ^ pour la deuxième et la 
troisiéme. 

Puisque la distribution des allomorphes de nombre-personne et de classe 
est standard, il n'est pas besoin de répéter la même condition 15 fois dans les 
règles 10-24. Pour ne pas encombrer notre exposé par cette répétition 
fastidieuse, nous donnons ici la condition en question sous la forme générale : 


(1) a > pono, 
t = prés 
(0) | tps | — V 
B (3) | (a — pono, 
(4) | t — prés) 3 
ou ڪڪ‎ 
t Z prés 


Comme on peut le voir, la première condition morphologique vaut pour le 
premier morphe, la deuxième pour le deuxième morphe et la troisième pour le 
reste de morphes; la première condition phonologique vaut pour le deuxième 
morphe, et la deuxième condition phonologique, pour les deux derniers 
morphes. 

Dans les règles ci-dessous, nous faisons référence à cette condition. Pour les 
morphèmes de la lère et 2ème personne singulier une complication surgit : 
il y а une variante du préfixe supplémentaire (pour les formes du passé 
rapproché); nous y ajoutons des conditions supplémentaires. 


D 


(1) m 

(2) mà 
10. (1.88) <> (3) m COND | Ез pass ou e = rapp 
(4) mà | t = pass, e = rapp 
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an | t >° pass ou e Z° rapp 
| Ё = pass, ө = тарр 





tí 
12. {L.PL} <> б ) d | COND 
(3) t 








(1) Bt 

13. (2.091) -|9 $jà | сохр 
(3) Bi 
(1) 4 

14. (1j «Toy COND 
(3) 


(1) бе 
15. (П) =Í 64 | conD 





(1) 
16. {III} - fo wá 


17. (V) e 








| 
18. (У) E 
| 


19. {VI} = 





20. {VII} - | 
21. cm | 








22. {IX} zl 


(1) tj& | 
23. (X) us tjá | COND 
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À la différence de toutes les règles morphiques précédentes, qui spécifient, 
pour un morphème donné, l’allomorphe approprié dans un contexte donné, les 
deux règles suivantes s'occupent de réduplications. Elles indiquent, pour une 
famille abstraite de réduplications, c'est-à-dire, pour un ' réduplicationàme ?, 
son ‘ alloréduplication ' sélectionnée par le contexte. 


4) ——— 


+ (ух + => 
= (WV + R + 


@+R+e+B+R + 


D. (REDUPLÜw) <> 


(1) + R + Xak — +R + 
+ Kak’ + R +Xàk 


9. {REDUPLI# } <> 


(9) + R + Xàk — +R 
+ Хаа’ + B+ Xak 

(3) + R + Xiao -+ R + 
+ Хаа + R' + Xak’ 

(4) + R + Жа» +R + 
+ Kaa + R + Xàà 


[R (dérivé); et 


R=. .. Оаа +] 

ou [В — (dérivé) 

et R —...4-i 

} € (ANTICAUS/INTENS }] 
ГВ + (dérivé) et 

В =... Сыа) +] 

ou 


[R = (dérivé) et R > 
.. + 1e {anticaus/INTENS } et 


[t — prés 

ou 

(t — pass, e — éloi) 

ou 

(t = fut, e = rapp)]] 
t — pass, 
e + éloi) 
ou 


E = (dérivé) et R Z: | (t = fut, 
... + ie {ANTICAUS/ | e = imm) 
INTENS } 


t == fut, 
Ө = éloi 

t = prés 

ou 

(t — pass, 6 = éloi) 

ou 

t= fut, e = rapp) 

ou 

t= À 


t = pass, e > éloi 


| t— fut, e = imm 


| t= fut, е = éloi 


X est une chaîne quelconque. 


Exemple d'application des règles morphiques 


Soit la ЕМогрЬ8 (24) (= (23')) : 


(24) {дю} ш + {рРАвзлмм}( + {aepupL’™}( {KAN})@ + {ACTUEL }{) 
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Les règles morphiques s'appliquent comme suit : 
18 à {2.PL} en donnant 674-; 

4 à {PASS.IMM } en donnant -4-; 
la règle ñ à {KAN} en donnant kan- 


et 25(2) à kàn- en donnant kan + kan; 
1(4) à {ACTUEL} en donnant 35. 


Le résultat — la chaîne de morphes ‘ non-ajustée ' — devient dono: 
(24') Bjà + á + kan + kan ++. 
Ce résultat sera à Гепігбе des règles morphonologiques et phonologiques. 


Règles morphonologiques du bafia 

Une règle morphonologique est une opération appliquable à une (ou deux) 
chaîne(s) phonémique(s) toujours en fonction de son (leur) statut ou rôle 
morphologiques. | 

Nous ne citons que quelques règles morphonologiques du bafia, à savoir 
celles qui entrent en jeu dans la construction des formes verbales finies à 
l'indicatif. 


1. Troncation (obligatoire) 


is. (lek ei 
Ak + àk + 

tj Q7 le + 

ш) li + + 


(i) á + 9 + kal} + ak => ákálàk [=> ákālà?] 
8,1 PRES dire АВ8-НАВ 


(i) à + 0 + Ева + fi =» Ава 
3,1 PRES  chercher-CDAUS ABS-PONC 
(ü) à + 9 +kélèn + Eg => àkálée 


3,1 PRES  dire-se АВ8-РОМО 


1.2 n + gàk + => + gàk + | n appartient au radical de départ 
(i) á + 0 +kän + gak => ákšgàk [¬+ ákàgà? <*ákångà?>] 
3,1 PRES raser ABS-HAB 
Comparez : 
(i) á + 0 +rén + gk = árēpgàk [= árëngà? (*éregà?)], 
8,1 PRES couper АВ8-НАВ 
puisque y devant -gdk n'est pas © originel ' : c’est le résultat de la transformation 
de n radical par une règle phonologique. 


13 p + gà += + gà + | 1) az dur; 
2) п appartient au radical de départ 


(i) à + kay + ga — àkàgà (*àkhggà) 
3,1  raser-AB8-PONO  PASS-ELOI 
Mais comparez : 


(ii) 5 + kägkèn + gà — àkhpkággà (*àklüpkügà» 


I raser-ABS-DUR  PASS-BLOI 
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Ісі, у devant -gå n'est pas “ originel ' non plus: ce y appartient à l'image de la 
réduplication durative. 


14 ? + kà + — + kà + 


(i) à + ka? +ka => akaka (*àkà?kà) 
3,1  promettre-ABS-PONO  PASS-ELOI 
(п) à + kaka? + kà = àkàkàkà (*àkàkà?kà) 


3,1  promettre-ABS-DUR  PASS-ELOI 

Les troncations décrites par les règles 1.1-1.4 n'opérent que dans le contexte 
de morphes (— suffixes) particuliers tels qu'indiqués dans les règles en question. 
1.5 Troncation de ? après une voyelle longue (dans le verbe) 
VOV: | Ve Riverbe) 

(i) АБбо? [voir plus bas] — АБбо 
[Comparez, cependant, fj0ó? ‘tranquille’: la règle 1.5 ne s'applique pas aux 
adjectifs.] 
2. Allongement de la voyelle du radical (obligatoire) 





zt Z 1) VER; 
vie > vd fe 2) abs — abs, a = ponc et non (t — fut, e = rapp) 
+ga +ga 
iù +0 -+% => üfáa 
9,80 PRES  donner-ABS-PONC 
(üt +0 +di = tid 
1,88 PRES manger-ABS-PONC 
Mais : 
(ü) m + rí + f& = ACffa (Ава) 


1,89 FUT-RAPP  donner-AB8-PONC 
Comparez encore : 


(iv)à +0 +66? [— 4562] — А660? — àbóo 


3. PRES  frapper-ABs-PONC 
Mais : 
(v) à + 66? = à 662? 


3,1 frapper-REL-PONO 


3. Contraction des images de réduplication (facultative) 


Réd; 1) a = dur; 
~ 2) [R + (dérivé), et R 4... +,...2? +] 
3.1 V, + C(W)V,X + Вед» + = ou 
= Vy + X, + Réd + [R = (dérivé), et R =... + à, 


et + і є {ANTIOAUS/INTENS }] 
X =0, À 
(0) á +0 + kùn + kàn = áànkàn [= áàgkàn] 

3,1 PRES  écrire-ABS-DUR 
()8 +0  +1à + lin +} — dalani 

3,1 PRES  fendre-ANTICAUS-AB8-DUR 
(ш) á +0 +ka+kali = áàkàl 

3,1 PRES  dire-ABs-DUR 
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Réd, Réde 
3.2 —— /---.--- [R (dérivé) et (a — itér ou 
+ C(W)VX + C((W)VX' + + E = (en)] 
ou 
Réd, Réd, [R = (dérivé), et 
с--- ----- soit RÆ... +}, 
=> C(W)V: + C(W)VX" + soit (R=... + i et 
+ ie (ANTICAUS/INTENS })] 
3.3 V + Réd, + Réd, + => 
=> V: + Réds + 
X, X' sont des chaînes quelconques. 
(i) La règle 3.2: 
Bá +4 + kàngàa + kàngà? > Dáakàakàngà? 
3,11 PASS-IMM  écrire-ABS-ITER 
(8) La règle 3.3: 


á +0 + kan + ga? + kin + gà? => áàkàngà? 
3,1 PRES  écrire-ABS-ITER 


Comme on peut le voir, les contractions ne peuvent être appliquées qu'à 
l'opérande ou à l’image d’une réduplication. 

Par ailleurs, les contractions du type 3.1 et 3.3 semblent surtout applicables 
au présent, 


Exemple d'application des règles morphonologiques 
Soit la chaîne de morphes ‘ non-ajustée  : 
(25) Bjà + é + kàn + kàn + î [= (24')] 
Seule la règle de contraction 3.1 peut s’y appliquer, ce qui donne (25'): 
(25!) 6ја + áa + nkàn + +, 
qui n'est qu'une variante facultative de (25). 
(25) et (25') seront l'entrée des règles phonologiques. 
Règles phonologiques du bafia 
Une régle phonologique est une opération applicable à une (ou deux) 
chaine(s) phonémique(s) sans faire cas de ses (leurs) traits morphologiques. 
(Seul le contexte phonémique est pertinent.) 
Ici encore, ne figureront que les régles opérant dans la conjugaison bafia. 
1. Assimilation progressive de r 


nr => nd 
ü) № --0 +rén +i => rh + rén + f [voir plus bas] — ad éni 
1,858 PRES  couper-AB8-PONO 


2. Assimilation regressive homorganique des nasales 


2.1 nk — nk 
() á +98 -+ kànkàn ¬ ákàgkàn 
3,1 PRES  écrire-ABS-DUR 
(üm +0 +++ — à + kant [voir plus bas] =» pkàn£ 


lsg PRES  écrire-ABS-PONO 
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2.2 (ng = 98) 
(i) à + rén + gà => àrépgà / àréngà 
3,1  couper-ABS-PONO PASS-ELOI 

La règle 2.2 est facultative, ce qui veut dire qu'un n devant g peut être 
vélarisé ou rester tel quel (à la différence de n devant k, où la vélarisation est 
obligatoire). 

Notons que dans des cas où la vélarisation de n devant g pourrait entraîner 
lPhomonymie de formes, on évite d'appliquer cette règle. Par exemple, soit 
deux verbes rikän ' écrire ' et rikängèn ‘ se Нег’: 


(i) & +6 + kùng +ù? = 4kängà?, plutôt que akanga?, 
3,1 PRES écrire-ABS-HAB 


puisque nous avons 


(ш) 6 +0 + kàpg + à? => ákàpgà?, 
3,1 PRES ве lier-ABS-HAB 


et les deux formes pourraient se confondre. 
2.3 т, jabiato/-iabiovélarre] = NC; tebtale/—Jablovélatre] 


(i) h + rén = à + rén [> à + dén: voir plus haut] 


(i) & +0  --lámlàm => álánlàm 
3,1 PRES  cuire-ABS-DUR 


2.4 5 abort => mChabiale/adtovelaire) | С 2 £ 
(i) ákpàpkpàg ` => ékpämkpèn 
3, [-PRES-arriVer-ABS-DUR 


n 
2.5 онен => NCraivéopalatale] 


а +Ó + jf ¬ hpjti 
3,1 РАЅ8-БАРР connattre-ABS-PONO 


1 1 
2.6 J: + ар 
8 8 


(0% +5 + rérénii => Айтёгёпїї [=> aid érénii, voir 
3,1  PASS-RAPP couper en plusieurs plus haut] 
morceaux-ABS-DUR 
(ii) wå +5 + sóo => wänñsôo 


2, 8g PASS-RAPP laver-ABS-PONO 


3. Glottalisation 
3.1 k final ou préconsonantique 


kf elf | 0s 


(i) à -+ fógàkfoógàk +à => àfógh?foghkà 
3,1 mettre-ABS-ITER PASS-ELOI 


Comparez átaksi <*dia?si> ‘... et il a fait porter...’ 
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3.2 r final ou préconsonantique 


# cof # 
9 ^A 
ИУ =>] КИ 
(i) ri + pár => ripáj? 
INF construire un pont 


4. Troncation de т devant в 
Vrs = V:s 
(i) à + nér + 8} => ànáasi (*andrs}> 
3,1 construire un pont OAUS-REL 


5. Troncation d'une voyelle brève devant une voyelle longue 


V+VisV: 
(i) à + da + pkàni ¬ adnkAni 
3,1 PASS-IMM  écrire-ABs-DUR eT 


Exemple d'application des règles phonologiques 
On prend les deux variantes (25) et (25'): 
(26) а. БА--8 + kànkàn + i 

b. 6jà + áa + nkàn +i 


La règle 2.1 s’y applique, en donnant (26'): 


(26) a. 6ја +6 + kàpkàn j i 
b. Bjà + áa + pkùn +i 


La variante (26'b) doit encore être soumise à la règle 5: 
(26"') Bjàápkàni 


Sauf pour le ton sur l’avant-dernière syllabe, ce sont deux RPhonP correctes 

pour la RMorphP de départ: (18c), page 501. En corrigeant le ton à la main ~~ 
(puisque les règles correspondantes n’ont pas été incluses dans notre modèle : 

voir page 490), nous obtenons.le résultat final : 


(27) а. f&jàákàgkan: [variante pleine] 
b. Bjàágk&nt [variante contractée] 


Règles de correction des RPhonP des formes verbales finies du bafia 


En fait, ces règles doivent avoir la forme d’une liste de suites phonémiques 
ou tonales interdites en bafia. Nous n’en citons que neuf (à titre d'exemple) : 


*V,V;, “Үроцав), "nr, "nk, *nCyabiae/tabiovétatre] | C Æ f, 
*mCi_isblale/—ladtovalatrey) “KC. eonstretivep “ЕЁ, *rg. 


Ces règles-filtres entraînent l'application des règles phonologiques pour assurer, 
dans la chaine de sortie, l'absence de telles combinaisons. 

Notre résultat (27) ne contredit pas ce filtre. 

Maintenant, en guise d'illustration, nous présenterons un exemple de 2 
fonctionnement complet de notre modèle: synthèse d'un mot-forme verbal ` 
bafia à partir d'une représentation morphologique profonde. 
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SYNTHESE D'UN MOT-FORME VERBAL 


Etape de synthèse 


(0) 
(1) 


(2) 


(8) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


1. 


RMorphP : RIKABKI “ vendre plusieurs choses ' — abs, itér, pass, rapp, 3, IX. 
Après une tentative d'application de toutes les trois règles de correction des RMorphP, nous 
voyons que notre RMorphP de départ est correcte. aucune de ces règles ne s'y applique. 


Opérande Règle Serm Résultat 
REKA BKE + {KABK} «o 
abs = = 
5 
itér =, {nox-acr}, {REDUPIL } {R} 
741) 
pass, тарр m. {PASS.RAPP}( 0 
8 
8, IX TN (IX) 


Le résultat ordonné — la RMorphS du mot-forme désiré 


{X h-o + (Pass RAPP}, + (REDpUpL Y {KA BKF} ¢) + {NON-AOT} a) 
est admis par les règles de correction des RMorph8. 


Opérande ` {Xa + PASEO t we dcm Jo + oe 
Règle morphique.  22.(3) 5 26.(2) f 2.(2) 
1 1 4 1 RA 
kak} 
Résultat : i ve f + Бю + йа + КАБЫ + ak 
L'entrée de l'étape suivante sera donc 
1 + 6 + КАБ + aa + КАБ + ak. 


La règle morphonologique obligatoire 1.1 &'y applique deux fois en éliminant +- devant la 
voyelle du suffixe. Le résultat apparaît comme 


1+ fj + kàBk + da + kàDk + àk. 
La règle morphonologique facultative de contraction 2.2 peut y être appliquée, engendrant 
encore une variante. 
1 + 5 + kas + Каби + АК. 


Les deux autres règles de contraction s'avèrent inapplicables, puisqu'elles demandent une 
voyelle devant l'unité rédupliquée, ce qui n'est pas le cas ісі. 
Parmi les règles phonologiques, seule la règle 8.1 s'applique à chacune des variantes à l'étude 
et donne, en fin de compte, deux formes suivantes . 

a) ijkàbkāakàĵkà? [variante non-contractée] 
b) igkaakabka? [variante contractée] 


Toutes les règles de correction phonétique s'avèrent inapphoables à ces formes. En effet, 
elles sont correctes. 


ANNEXES 


Paradigmes de trois verbes non-dérivés à l'indicatif (toutes les personnes 
et les nombres; pour la 3ème personne, seulement les formes des classes I 
et IT sont données) : 
rikda ‘chercher’; 
rikän ‘écrire, conter ' ; 
rikdli ‘dire’. 
Tableau comparatif de cinq verbes de types différents à la 3ème personne, 
lere ns de P indicatif E les temps de l'indicatif inclus) : 
* mettre ? 
ЖАЛЫН * a] jouter " 
rifógdin ‘s'ajouter à soi-même) ' [réfléchi] ; 
rifógi * mettre à plusieurs endroits ' [distributif] ; 
ri6wée ‘frire légèrement”. 
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1. PARADIGMES DE TROIS VERBES 
N.B. Les formes rédupliquées sont citées sans contraction. 


PRESENT 


Passe 
immédiat 


rapproché 


éloigné 


immédiat 


rapproché 
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RIKAA ‘ chercher 


ACTUEL 

ponctuel duratsf 
ÿkéa fkäakèa 
ùkáa úkšakàa 
àkás ákāakàa 
tikéa tikäakèa 
Bikéa Bikäakès 
Bákáa Béèkāakàa 

VT mák&akà 
wàákāa wàákäakāa 
àákaa à4käakäa 
tjàáka А вара 
Pjàákaa Djàáküakaa 
Béakia ERU 
mâñkäa mãjkãakãa 
wakas wàpkaakas 
à kaa àpkšakša 
tifjkàa tifjkàakaa 
Dijkaa бі аа Қал 
Bápkaa Págkāakāa 
pkáayà jkáakàayà 
ükáayà ükáakàayà 
àkáayà àkáakhayà 
tikáayà tikáakàayà 
Bikáayà Dikáakàayà 
Bákáayà Bákáakàayà 
mbfikaà mfílkaakaa 
ù6ñkäà üBükaakaa 
àBflkaà àBfikaakaa 
tibfikaà tiDükaakàáa 
Б1БЙ Кай Bibükaakaa 
BÃã6fkaè Bábfikäakäa 
ad {kia ad tkaakaa 
Аг йа ürfküakàa 
arfkaa àrfkäakèa 
tirfkaa tirfkaakàa 
Biríkaa Diríkaakàa 
Báríkāa Báríkāakàa 


Non-ACTUEL 
habituel itératif 

fkaayà? jkaayà?kaàyà? 
üküayà? üküsya?kaàyà? 
ékäayà? &Кёвүё?кайүй? 
tikäayà? tfkäaya?kaà ya? 
Díkagyà? Dfkaaya?kaàyà? 
Géèkäayà? Béèkñaya?kaya? 
màák&gyà? — màákaayüskàayà? 
wàákaayà? — wàák&asyüskàayà? 
àákaayà? àáküsyaakàayà? 
tjadkaaya? ъ]й&ёКваүйаКааүй? 
Djàákaayà? ^ Djàákaayaakàayà? 
Béakäayà? Dáak&ayaakàayà? 
müfkaayà? màjkäayāakàayà? 
wifjkaayà? | wüfk&ayaáakàayh? 
àfjküayà? àfjkáayaakhayà? 
tifkaayà? tijkdayaakaaya? 
Binkäayà? Dijküay&akàayà? 
Dápkaayà? binkéaydakaaya? 
pkáayàkà Dkáayà?kàayàkà 
ükáayàkà ükáayà?kàayàkà 
àkáayàkà à¿káayà?kàayhkh 
tikáayàkà tikáayà?kàayàkà 
Dikáayàkà Bikáayà?kàayàkà 
Dákáayàkà Bákáayà?kàayàkà 
mfílkàay&a mb(ükaay&akaàyà? 
ibfikaayaa ù6fkäayäakaà ya? 
à5fkäayäa àBfkñayaakäàya? 
tibükaayaa  tibfikdaydakadya? 
Dibfülk&ayáa — Dibflkaayaakaàyà? 
D&Dflkaayáa ^ DüDükaayaakaàyà? 
Ad fküayà? hd'íkaaya?kaàyà? 
üríkaayà? drikñaya?käà ya? 
àrfkñayà? àrík&aya?kaàgà? 
tiríkaayà? tirík&ayà?kaàyà? 
Birikäayà? Birékäayàa?kaà ya? 
Birtkaaya? Dárfküáayà?kaàyà? 


_ 


Relatif 


rapproché 
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ACTUEL NoN-ACTUEL 
ponctuel duratsf habituel stératif 
Ad fkáagü hd'íkáakaagü hdíkagy&üagh ndfkaayäakäayaagé 
ürfkáagü ùrikãakãagÃ üríkaayüagl drikäayäakäayaagl 
àrfkáagü àrfkñakäagh àrikäayäagä ^ àríkasyaakàay&agl 
tiríkäagă tirfkñakñagi tiríkaayáagl tirfkäayäakäayaagh 
Birfkáagü Birfkaakaagü Biríkaayüagü ^ Dirfkaayáakàayáagü 
Dárík&agl Бат КкааКвар& 6ûrikãayãag БйгтїкКазүваКАзүварй 
pkáa jkáakàa jkáayà? Dkáayà?kàayà? 
ükáa ükáakàa ükáayà? ükáayà?khayà? 
àkáa àkÁakàa àkáayà? àkáayàü?kàayà? 
tikáa tikáakàa tikáayà? tikáayà?kàayà? 
Bikéa Ба ба аа kaya? Bikáayà?kàayà? 
Bákáa Bákáakàa Bákáayà? Pákáayà?kàayà? 
REKAN ‘ écrire ? 
pkàní pkankan fkängà? pkanga?kanga? 
ükànf &kàrkàn úkàngà? úkànga?kangà? 
àkàní ákàpkàn ákàngà? ákàngü?küngà? 
tikàní tfkàpkàn tfkàngà? tíkànga?kángà? 
Bikàní Bikankan Bikanga? Bikèngä?kängà? 
D&kánis Bé&kàrkàn béskanga? Béèkänga?kängà? 
màákàni màákànkan: màákàngà? äakàngà? 
wàákàni wadkankani wàákàngà? wàákàngüakàngà? 
àákàni àákànkan; àákàngà? àákàngšakàngà? 
tjàákÀni tjàékènkant tjàíkàngà? — tjàákàngaakàngà? 
Bjàákàni Djàápkàn: Bjàákàngà? | Pjàákàngüakàngà? 
Báskàni Béakankani Báakàngà? Dáakàngaakàngà? 
máfjkàni müfjkàrkani máüfkàngà?  mäfkèngäakàèngà? 
wüfjkàni winkankani wüfkàngà? — wüfkàngüakàngà? 
àfjkànt àfjkànkànt àfjkàngà? àfkàngáakàngà? 
tifjkàni tifkànkàni tifkàngà? tifkàngà à? 
Bifkàn: Bipkankani Binkanga? Sifkängäakänga? 
Bankani bankankani Bápkàngà? binkangéakanga? 
ÿkängà jkàpkàngà jkàngàkà Bkàngà?kàngàkà 
ükàngà kàngà ükàngàkà ükàngà?kàngàkà 
àkàngà àkàpkàngà àkàngàkà àkàngà?kàngàkà 
tikàngà tikankangd tikàngàkà tikàngà?kàngàkà 
Bikàngà Bikànkàngà Bikhngàkà Dikàngà?kàngàkà 
Dákángà 6ákánkàngà Bákángàkà Bákángà?kàngàkà 
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PRESENT 


PASSE 
immédiat 
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ACTUEL 
ponctuel duratif 
ihBílkàni mBflkàgkàni 
übfikàni ùbfikànkāni 
abikani abfikankani 
tibükàni tibfikàgkàni 
Bibfikani БЇБЇ КАТКА 
Bábfkàni Babiikankani 
ad fkan ad fkankan 
üríkàn ürfkàpkàn 
àrfkàn arfkankan 
tirikan tirfkankan 
Birfkan Birfkankan 
Báríkàn Birfkankan 
фр 
ükànigá dkàänkänigé 
àkàníg& àkàgkanigá 
tikàníg tikankénigd 
Dikànígi Dikànk&nigl 
BškánígB D&kánkànigü 
jkàn jkàpkàn 
` ùkàn ükàrkàn 
àkàn akankan 
tikàn tikàpkàn 
Bikàm Bikàpkàn 
bakin Dákánkàn 
RIKALT 
КАШ Е 
ùkálíi fikakàl 
àkálíi &kakAli 
tikálfi икан 
Bikálü Bfkakàl 
Bákálti Béàkakàl 
màákalti màákakalti 
wàákalti макаш 
ААКАШ ЕТЕ 
tjàákalti tjàákakalt 
bjàákàálti АРТА етегі 
ЖЕТ Béakäkalti 


Non-AcTURL 
habituel itératif 
mBbfikangéa  rbfikängäakängà? 
üBükàngaa ibikangéakanga? 
Abfikangaa àBfükàngüaküngà? 
tiDükàngaa tiBflkàng&akángà? 
615 ü Dibfi«kàng&áakángà? 
D&Dükàngaa | D&Dfükàng&ak&ngà? 
Adíkàngà? — ndíkknga?kàngà? 
üríkàngà?  àrékängä?känga? 
arikanga? arfkanga?kanga? 
tirfkAnga?  tìríkàngā?kāängà? 
Birfkanga? Birfkanga?kanga? 
BiirtkAnga? Birfkanga?kanga? 
jkingéagh — jkàngšakàngáag8 
ükàngáagà ükàng&akàngáaga 
akangéagh àkängäakängä 
tikangéagh  tikängäakängäagk 
š ^— Dikàng&akàngüagl 
Dákángüsgi ^ Dükángüskàng&agl 
jkàngà? jkàngà?kàngà? 
ükàngà? ükàngà?kàngà? 
àkàngà? àkàngà?kàngà? 
tikanga? tikàngà?kàngà? 
Bikàngà? Bikanga?kanga? 
Bákángà? Bákángà?kàngà? 
jkālà? jkälä?kālà? 
ükalà? ükala?kàlà? 
&kala? &kalà?kalà? 
“каа? tíkala?kalà? 
Dikalà? Dikala?kalà? 
Béèkālà? Dé&kala?kàlà? 
màákalà? mèékäläakAlà? 
wadkala? wèékäläakàlà? 
àákalà? àákalaakàlà? 
tjàákalà? tjàákalüalkAlà? 
Djàákalà? Djàákalüakàlà? 
Báakalà? Báškālāakàlà? 


immédiat 


rapproché 


Relatif 
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ACTUEL 
ponctuel duratef 
máfkalii màfkàkali 
wankalii wáfjkakàálti 

Акаш agkakalii 
tijkaln tifjkakalti 
Bigkalii Бідкака 
Bánkalti Binkakalii 
pkáliyà DEkÁkAlyà 
ükáliyà ükákàliyà 
àkáliyà àkákàliyà 
tikáliyà tikákàliyà 
Bikáliyà Bikákàliyà 
6ÃkéByè Dákákàliyà 
mbükaln inBükakàlti 
übfkàlu üfikakáli 
àa6ûkaln àDfükàákalu 
ККИ tbflkakàáli 
Bipfkaln БАБ А а 
68á6ñkali babikakalti 
Af tka} Ad КАКА 
ùrfkal} її КАКА 
Аг КАҢ Ат АҚАН 
tiríkáli tirikakal} 
Girikäl} Біг ака 
Gérikäali Bárfkakàl 
ad fkaltig® nd fkakaltigh 
irfkaliiga ürfkükaliigi 
arfkaltigh àrikäkälfigă 
tiríkaltigi tirtkakaliigh 
alice АКАНРВ 
Dárfkaltipi  Bérfkäkalngk 
КАВ КАКАН 
ùkél dkékàal 
АКАН АККАН 
ttkali tikákàl 
БҰҒАН Dikákàl 
БА Bákákàl 


NoN-AOTUEL 

habituel itératif 
màfkalà? maAnkalaakala? 
wàfk&là? wifkalaakala? 
ankala? àpkālāakàlà? 
Эка? tijkál&akàlà? 
Bijkalà? Bijkalaakala? 
Bankala? Bénkäläakàlà? 
pkálàkà Dkálà?kàlàkà 
ùkálàkà ùkálà?kàlàkà 
akélaka akélarkalaka 
tikÁlàkà tükálà?kàlàkà 
Bikálàkà Bikálà?kàlàkà 
БЁКАТАКА B&kálà?kàlàkà 
mbfikalaa mbfikalaakala? 
üBflkaláa ùBñkälaakalà? 
à6ñkälña abikalaakala? 
tiDflkalàa tübfikalaakalà? 
bibikaéléa Bibfikalaakala? 
Bébfkäläa BáDükáal&akalà? 
Af fkala? nd ikala?kala? 
іт АА? üríkalà?kàlà? 
arikala? àríkala?kalà? 
tiríkalà? tirtkala?kala? 
Birfkala? Biríkala?kalà? 
Páríkālà? Bárfkala?kalà? 
Ad íkülaagü Ad'fkálagkàlüagl 
drikäläagé üríkalà ü 
àríkaülüagá àrfkül&akàlàagá 
tirtkiliagh tiríkal&akàl&agh 
Birfkal&agü Birfkalàakàlaagl 
Bürfkalàag Bárfkal&akAl&agh 
kéla? DkÁlÀ?kÀ]À? 
ükálà? ükálà?kàlà? 
àk4là? àkálà?kàlà? 
tikálà? tikálà?kàlà? 
BikAlA? Bikálà?kàlà? 
BakAlA? Båkálà?kàlà? 
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П. TABLEAU COMPARATIF DE CINQ VERBES 


PRESENT 


rapproché 


rapproché 


ACTUEL 

ponctuel duratif 
aféni éfonfon 
Àfógdn Áfopdifogdi 
aféndée &fondinfdndén 
àDwéc &Bwtebwée 
àfógii áfogifogi 
adf6ni àáfóonfón: 
аап àéfondiifondi 
àáfónd£e à&fogdtefópden 
àáDwte adbwtebwée 
àéfôgli àá&foglifógi 
àfjfopi àffopfop: 
Àffópdnh абдап опа 
anfondée anfondtefondén 
Ата 6wêe arb DwteBwEe 
affogh Аброр} 
àfógà afénfonga 
àféndiyà àfópdifópdiyà 
àféndèngà àféndènfondèngà 
abwéeya àDwésDwésyà 
àfógiyà àfógifógiyà 
àpüfópi àpífopfopi 
àbüfopdi Abfifdy diifondi 
abfiifondte  àPffondtefondèn 
ababwee Aa6f6wEe6GwEe 
Aff ogi ABAfogtifogi 
àrífón arifonfon 
arffond} àrífogdifopdi 
àrífópdàn arifdndenfondén 
aribwée aribwéebwée 
àrífogi &rífogifogi 
à(rífopigl  à(ri)fonfonigé 
à(rífogdnügü  à(rf)fopdifópdiigi 
à(rffondéegh a(ri)fondtefondzegh 
Мті)буҒеад — à(rí)OwteDwtegh 
A(rijfogtigh ^ à(rí)foglifógligh 
àfón àfópfóy 
àfópdi àfórdifópdi 
aféndén àf6ndènfondèn 
à6wée ÀBwécbwéàe 
àfóg1 Afógifógi 


Non-ACTUEL 2 

habituel itératif 
áfögà? &fóga?fogà? 
&f5ndà? éfonda?fondà? 
áf5gdà? éfonda?fondà? 
&Dwtcyà? &Dwtcyà?Dwteyà? 
áfogà? &0ра? ода? 
àÁfogà? àáfógüsfügà? 
àéf5ndà? àéfondäafondà? 
àéfondà? àéfondaafondà? 
àÁDwtegà? àáDwteyaanDwàeyà? q 
àÁfogà? àÁfog&afogà? 
à ора? àfjffogaafügà? 
àffondà? ànfondäafèndà? 
А опал? à5fondâafondà? 
ambwteya?  ambwteyaabwiega? 
àffogà? affogaafoga? 
afogaka Afogarfogaka 
aféndaka àf6ndà?f6ndàkà 
àfópdÀkà àfopdà?fópdàkà 
abwéeyaka abwéeya?bwieyaka 
Арака Afógà?fóghkà 
àDfifogaa àbfifógaafogà? 
АБ Ғбуава àBfüfópdaafópdà? _ 
abfifondaéa àBñf6ndaafôndà? 
àDfüDwtceyüa АБймтеүйабяҒЕүй? 
àBüfogüa ABAfogaafogh? 
arifdga? arifoga?foga? 
àrifondà? àrífogda?fondà? 
àrifógdà? arifonda?fonda? 
Ат:бу?еүй? àríDwteya?Dweàyà? 
àrifogà? àrífóga?fogà? 
à(ríffügàagi | à(rí)fógaafópüagh 


A(rijfondaagh  Mrüford&afopdáagk 
A(rijfondaagh a(rf)fondaafondaiagh 
à(ríf)Dw&eyaaglH a(ri)bwieyaabwieyaagh 


a(ri)fogaagh 
Mógà? 
àfógdà? 
afénda? 


ABwéeya? 
Мора? 


Ari) fôgäafogäegl 
àfógà?foógà? 
àfópdà?fópdà? 
àfópdà?fópdà? 


ABwéeyA2BweeyA? 
Afoga?foga? 
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Nores 


1 Une des premières versions du présent article a été lue par Georges Huttar, Carolyn Ranch et Ursula 
Wiesamann, alors que Gladys Guarisma, Claude Hagège, Lidija Jordanskaja, Nikolay Регооу et Yun Shoheglov 
ont accepté de lire le texte final. Leurs conseils, oritaques et suggestions, sınai que celles des lecteurs 
du Bulletin, Dr D.C Bennett and Mr. F. D D. Winston, nous ont beaucoup aidés à améliorer la présentation; 
les remarques les plus nombreuses et les plus pertinentes nous ont été communiquées par M. Percov. En 
plus, le professeur E. Regener (de l'université Concordia) a dirigé le travail de ММ. P. Jourdeuil et J. Lewis, 
étudiants en informatique, qui ont transformé nos règles de la conjugaison bafia en un programme 
d'ordinateur. Ce programme a été testé et а produit quel 120 formes correctes du verbe rikán ' бопте',. 
La programmation a révélé, dans les règles, certaines moo et des fautes, qui ont pu être élimmées, 
C'est un plar que d'exprimer 11 notre anoère gratitude à tous les collègues mentionnés Les erreurs qui 
ont pu su ne sont imputables qu'à nous-mêmes, 

з Voici quelques paires mmumales ou quasi-minimales compte tenu de la longueur vocalique : 


ryt — ‘ connaitre' ris * voler [quelqu'un] 

604 “өш!” бдам * défriche | ’ (рат ex, le chemin] 
bú ‘ chien ' ыш ‘trou’ 

n66 ‘frapper’ ribóo ‘ er’ 

МӨ? ‘demeure dur!’ Head? ‘dur’ 


Bien qu'elles démontrent l'existence d’opposition mgnificatave entre une voyelle brève et une voyelle longue, 
ces paires ne suffisent, pas pour justifier l'interprétation de la longueur phonétique comme longueur phono- 
logique. En principe, on pourrait bien dire qu'en bafia, une voyelle longue manifeste une suite de deux 
phonèmes vocaliques brefs, c'est-à-dire, que [a:] = /aa/, [et] = /ee/, etc. Or, nous nous plaçons sur un point 
de vue opposé en phonémisant comme suit (ал = /a:/, [e:] = /e:/, eto. Notre interprétation de la longueur 
vocalique en bafia comme trait phonologique plutôt que comme suite de voyelles brèves est fondée sur les 
cinq arguments survants. 

А. Arguments phonologiques. Ils concernent respectivement la syllabification, les suites de voyelles, et lee 
tons, 

1) La syllabification. les sons vocaliques longs sont perçus par les locuteurs bafis comme formant le noyau 
d'une seule syllabe. La syllabification naturelle pour les Bafias n'admet pas de division entre les éléments 
d’une voyelle longue. 

2) Les suites de voyelles ne sont pas admises en bafia L'interprétation biphonémique des sons vocaliques 
longs aurait créé, comme seule exception à cette règle, la suite de deux phonèmes vocaliques brefs identiques. 
Cette exception à une loi générale serart en plus mvraisemblable du pomt de vue typolomque: les suites de 
voyelles 1dentiques serment possibles en bafia sans qu'aucune suite de voyelles distinctes le sort. 

3) Les tons: à premuère vue, la modulation tonale en bafia n’est manifestée que sur les phonèmes vocaliques 
longs. On peut &tre à analyser cette modulation comme deux tons ponctuels apparaissant sur deux 
phonèmes vocaliques brefs identiques, ce qui aurait pour conséquence d’affaiblir, sı non d’éhminer la pertinence 
phonologique de la longueur vocalique en Баба. Mais, en effet, la modulation tonale apparaît aussi sur les 
phonèmes vooaliques brefs en contexte approprié (bien que ce soient des сав plutôt rares), comme le montrent 
ces quelques exemples : 


kpádá * sorte de bouchon ' kpädà ' benane-plantan ' 
МЫ ‘chaise ká6á ‘sois comcé ! ? 
fo? ‘fourchette’ Ы? “entrepôt? 


В. Arguments morphologiques. Ils concernent la nature dea affixes verbaux du Баба et la réduplication 

4) La nature des affixes verbaux tous les affixes verbaux rencontrés (алпа que les préfixes des classes 
nominales) ne dépassent jamais une syllabe. La seule exception à cette règle serait les affixes comportant 
deux voyelles brèves identiques, m l'on acceptait le traitement biphonémique des voyelles longues. 

5) La réduplication parmi les réduphcations morphologiques qui jouent un rôle très important dans le 
bafia (voir Ја note 6 et les pages 496-499), 11 y en a qui portent exclusivement sur une seule syllabe (à 
savoir, la premiére ou l'unique syllabe du radical) En pu les contractions (voir page 499) qui s'appliquent aux 
formes réduphquées opèrent toujours sur une seule syllabe de telles formes. Les seules exceptions à cette règle 
seraient des syllabes incluant deux voyelles brèves identiques, m l'on acceptait le traitement biphonémique dea 
voyelles longues. 

3 Dans le discours rapporté, on emploi en bafia, comme dans certaines autres langues bantou, une 
forme pronominale dite de la quatrième personne, ou pronom logophongue (le terme de Hagège 1974; vor 
ausm Voorhoeve 1980). Le pronom logophorique вв réfère de façon obligatoire à l'auteur du discours rapporté 
еп s'opposant ama aux pronoms anaphoriques qui peuvent se référer à tout sauf l'auteur du discours 
rapporté Pour mieux expliquer l'usage du pronom logophorique en bafia on peut s'imagmer la scène suivante 
Etant donné omg individus ` Aroga, Zock, | oen Bumba et le frère d' Aroga, deux d'entre eux — par exemple, 
Aroga et Zook — ont un échange verbal que la troisième (Assen) rapporte à la quatrième (Bumba). Le discours 
en question peut se référer à Ároga lu-máme, à Zook ou à une cinquième personne (autre que Assen et 
Bumba — au frère d’Aroga, par exemple), d’où trois possibilités : 

а) Le discours rapporté 4” Атода porte sur lui-même , le pronom utilisé par Assen sera alors logophorique — 
nf, еб pour exprimer le sens de (і): 

(i) ‘ Aroga a dit à Zook qu'il [== Агора] partait en voyage’ 


Assen dira la phrase (1): 
(i) Ахбда à-4-kâl-n Zò? Ш рі inh pí-kéš rhs. 
3Д-рАвв-тмм-Фтә-АВ8-РОКО que lui 3,Llà 3,І-рвив-АПег-Авв-ғОЯ0 — V-voyage 


Cette phrase peut être réduite pour devenir (i): VE 
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G") Arégà ù4-kãl-fi ZÒ? l nfi-kéè йке. 


3,1-PASS-nuu-dire-AB8-POXO 9,I-PREs-aller-AB8-PONO V-voyage. 


b) Le discours rapporté d'Ároga porte sur son auditeur; le pronom utilisé par Assen sera alors 
anaphonque — ӛлім, de façon que le sens de (ii) est rendu par (1): 


(ii) ‘ Arogs a drt à Zook qu'il [= Zook] partait en voyage’. 


(ш) Àrógà à-6-käl-n Zo? lá Апаш àké rilèe. 
5,Г-раяв-Імм-Йіге-Ава-РОНО que 3,Ll]À 3,І-ғнкв-аПег-Авв-ғоно V-voyage. 


с) Le discours rapporté de Aroga ne porte nt sur lui ni sur son auditeur; le pronom sera aussi дмён, et le 
sens (iii) s'exprimers comme (if): 


(ш) ° Aroga a dit à Zock qu'il [le frère d’Aroga] partait en voyage '. 


(Hi) Агбай à-á-kALf Zò? là مجه‎ ёх rikez 
3,I-PABg-IMM-diro-AB8-PONO que 3,1-4 3,[-pnes-aller-ans-powo V-voyage. 


Le phrase française Атоо a dit 4 Zook qu'il partai en voyage manifeste une triple ambiguité : le pronom 
Ч peut se référer à Агода, à Zock, et à un tiers. Grice à la distinstion entre né et dnèn, le Баба réduit cette 
ambiguïté: la phrase (1) n’est pas ambigue ; les phrases (117) et (81) bien qu'ambigués, ne comportent chacune 
qu'une ambiguftó double, dnè» ponvant se référer soit à Zook, soit à un tiers, mais jamais А Aroga. 

Pour éliminer l'ambiguïté des phrases (u') et (1i1') en bafia, on restreint souvent Геп d ia su type 
de situation déorrt en b) et l'on prend soin de mentionner explicitement la personne (ou la chose) sur laq 
porte le référence dans le type de situation décrit еп o). 

Les deux pronoms personnels de la 3ème personne — logophonque pé et anaphorique d&25 — prennent le 
marque de la classe du nom auquel ils réfèrent, et oomme on peut le voir, us n'expriment pas, à proprement 
parler, une quatrième personne exotique, mais tout simplement la troiméme personne aveo la précision de 
référence. 


4 Pour facihter la lecture de nos exemples, nous nous sommes efforoós, dans la mesure du possible, 
d'indiquer, tant dans les exemples bafis que dans les gloses, les morphes et leur signifisations. Mais le lecteur 
no devrait pas oublier quo la réalité est bien souvent plus complezo; ainsi certains segments ont plus d'une 

pour ne citer que oe cas. Dans l’example (ба), le segment -éz représente le suffixe du réfléchi 
-bèn fléchi an ponctuel. Dans un cas pareil, on ne saurait établir de borne morphématique sans voiler oette 
complexité. og À Cr pe sei ериш 
par une réduphoation tonte particulière de la forme verbale dérivée yéwóin. Dans un cas semblable, il eet 
difficile, voir impossible, de marquer séparément le suffixe du réfi i. L'analyse grammaticale présentée 
dans nos exemples est par conséquent très approximative, parfois même trompeuse, et ne poursuit qu'un 
but strictement illustrataf. 

П convient de souligner que nous n'indiquons pas la segmentation morphologique dans tous les exemples ; 
elle n’est présentée que là où oela nous semble important. 

Dans les gloses françaises, les traits d'union séparent les gloses des items autonomes du bafia. 

s Nous avons choisi cette numérotation plutôt que celle communément acceptée dans la Imguistique 
bantou à cause de l'avantage qu'elle présente pour l'énoncistion des règles de notre modèle morphologique 
Les numéros des classes dans la linguistique bantou sont fortuita : ba dias ont été numárotáes salon loire 
de leur découverte. Nous n'avons dono pas pu retenir cette numérotation. 

Vo la correspondance entre notre numérotation et la numérotation standard des classes d'accord reçue 
parmi les bantouisants (voir Guansma 1973 : 46): 


Olasses identifiées en bafia contemporain 1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
Correspondants historiques 1 2 5 46 5 8 7 10 9 13 19 
* La rédupléoation Etant donné l'importance de la réduplicatzon morphologique pour le 


bafia, nous allons introduire ques notions et classifications pertanentes pour les réduplications morpho- 
logiques en général afin d’être en mesure de lea utiliser dans le cadre de notre exposé. 

Га rédupheatwn morphologique est une opération linguistique qui s'applique à une partie déterminée 
d'un mot-forme donné et en it une copie. Le partie du mot-forme soumise à une réduplication sera 
appelée le domaine de cette réduplicatzon. La partie du domame affectée par la dae cu 
le rédupkconde et la chaîne produite, c’est-à-dire la copie, sera appelée image (du réd 

re d'une réduplication précède linéarrement le réduplicande, cette rar үн 

Dans le cas inverse, l'on а une réduplicatsion à droite. Lorsque l'image précède ou suit 
Épargne Dans le cas inverse, elle est dite 
discontinue (ce qui signifie que le réduplicande et son image sont séparés par un affixe quelconque). 

Торду le domsine d ene tup ra parmi seal morphe, la réduplication est dite simple, 
eme le domaine de réduphcation est une chaîne de ou plusieurs morphea, oette réduphoation eat 
Le réduplivande peut cofncider aveo le domaine de réduplication ou en constituer une partie propre. 
нарты өй dita соян langna son Нашар АКЕН я ошаш; elle est dite partielle 
lorsque son réduplicande ne constitue qu'une partie du domaine. 

Une réduplication est dite exacts lorsque l'image et le réduplicande sont identaques; elle est dite inezaate 
i l'image est différente du réduphoande. 

‘our la direction d'une réduplication complète, on adopte les critères suivants : 

— Bi la réduplicatzon ost mexacte, on considère que le réduplicande reste sans modifoation et que o'est 


l'image qui change. 
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— Si la réduphoatzon est exacte mais discontinue, on considère que le rédupheande reste dans le mime 
ordre Iméaire avec tous les éléments de la chaîne et que l'image se trouve dans un ordre différent. Par exemple, 
soit ab une chaîne soumise à la réduphcation et bab le résultat ; alors le premier b est l’image puisque il précède 
a alors que dans la chaîne de départ l'élément b suivait a (b'ab). 

— 81 la réduplication est exacte et continue, on a parfois des indicateurs phonologiques (tel que le com- 
portement de la oonsonne finale eto.) qui permettent de distinguer entre le réduphcande et l'image; comparez 
bac lii) pour la règle 1.3, р. 514. 

Si le réduplication est exacte et continue et d’autres critères manquent, on en détermine Ја 
direction par analogie avec d’autres réduplications del Regu surtout avec les réduplications qui lui sont 
on Don dress les plus proches. 

Tous oes types de réduplications sont présents en bafia. 

7 Une syllabe est congue comme constituée de trois composants : 

Inrtagle — Voyelle — Finale, 
Y'mitiale et la finale pouvant être vide. Quelques exemples : 
français /fr-i|s-e/ françois (deux syllabes aux finales vides) ; 
anglais /kr-a-n&/ оғиясА (une syllabe avec les trois soboto), bafis À|r-ó|g-à (trois syllabes, la première 
n'ayant ni mitiale ni finale, et les deux autres privées de finales 

* Le phonème qu’on observe ісі (/p/ au lieu de /n/, /n/ au lieu de /m/) est dû à l'asumilation évidente ; 
voir règles phonologiqnes. 

э Le phonème /2/ qu'on observe ісі au lieu de /k/ final du suffixe -ak est dû ad eee ms 
phonologique (vor la page 517, la règle 3.1). Le lecteur notera aussi que les deux verbes illustrés ont 
mêmes formes rédupliquées de l'itératif. 

22” Bhkpà? emploient les formes contractées (surtout celles du second degré) plus souvent que lea 
в 

11 La représentation phonologique de surface (RPhon8) d'un mot-forme eat constituée par une chaîne de 
phones munis de tous les tons nécessaires et prenant en considération toutes les particularités phonétiques de 
leur réalisation. En termes traditionnels, notre RPhonP = transarrption phonologique, et RPhonS = trans- 
опрбюп phonétique Dans cette article, cependant, la RPhonS ne sera pas traitée 

11 Dans le cadre de notre présentation, un morphéme est l'ensemble de tous les morphes ayant la même 
signification et distribués selon une loi suffisamment ample. Pour prendre des exemples frangais * 


(i) (моглявк)) = /mu/ (mouds), /mul/ (moulons, moulois, . . .), /mud/ (moudre, moudrai,. ) 
(les trois morphes du radical du verbe moudre constituent son morphème radical). 


(n) {mary} = -at- /e/,3-/ 7 А . 
(les deux morphes de l'imparfait indicataf constituent le morphème de l'imparfa:t). 


Le nom du morphème est plus ou moins arbitraire. Cela peut être la forme laxtoographique du lexéme 
ndant pour des morphémes radicaux, ou пп label traditionnel pour des morphèmes grammaticaux. 

13 L'observation des formes du futur pourrait suggérer une autre solution concernant l'expression morpho- 
logique du tempe et de l'éloignement temporel en айа, En effet, pour le verbe rikdn ' écrire ', on а les trois 


formes suivantes ` 
(1) d-ri-68-kàn-i futur mmédiet ; 
(n) d-ri-kdn futur rapproche , 
(ш) d-ri-kdn-tgd обот éloigné. 


On est tenté de dire que -ғі- et -ғі- représentent l’exposant autonome du futur, alors que -68-, -0- et -gd- 
marquent respectivement l'immédiat, le rapproché et l'éloigné. Nous rejetons une telle analyse pour les 
trois raisons suivantes : 

1) Une telle séparation des exposants du temps et de l'éloignement n’est pas faite au passé Une pareille 

descnption aurait donc présenté le système v bafia de façon assymétrique, sans aucune explication 
naturelle des faits, Кп réalité, le futur étant un temps encore non vécu par le loouteur (par opposition au 
poe le moe cn us de précrgions morph: es que le passé — 
c'est-à-dire que le futur distmgue nettement le temps et P pep тады E pas 
par des marqueurs séparés. 
3) Та forme Чы гане pr edt ee do 1 oon: 
jugaison Insérer quelques lexèmes {adverbes temporels, eto.) entre -ri- et le reste de la forme: 
тутур écrira plus tard dans la journée”. Cette forme est une forme analytique, composée du 
verbe auxiliaire dri ‘il est’ are verbe ri-6d ' être ’), et de la forme soi-disant non personnelle du futur 
immédiat 6R-kàn-i ‘écrira dans la journée’. La forme synthétaque du futur immédiat est à-64-kèn-1 ' Il 
écrire dans la journée '. Elle est tout à fait naturelle et n'a апош besom d’un préfixe -ri- dans sa constitution. 
Par conséquent le préfixe -68- est une seule marque famonnée du futur et de l'immédiat. 

8) Le forme du futur éloigné à-ri-bàn- 1-98 a une variante tout aussi courante sans le préfixe -rí- : d-kán-F-gd 
“ТП écrire dans les mois qui viennent”. Dans cette variante, le suffixe -9d- apparaît comme l'unique porteur 
de la signification grammaticale “ futur-éloigné ", le préfixe -ri- n'étant plus qu'une partie facultative d'un 
circonfixe oh toute la puissance grammaticale se trouve dans la partie finale 

Tout cela nous a poussé à considérer les grammèmes du 8 et de l'éloignement temporel comme 
exprimés toujours par des morphes dits “ cumulatifs ” c’est-à. de façon fumonnée Remarquons 
xlii a кыны окы ie lea temps non-éloignés sont 
exprimée per un préfixe, alors que les temps éloignés sont exprimés par un suffixe (qui peut être accompagné 
de partie préfixale optionnelle). 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


VESTIGES OF TANWIN -UN AND THE CASE ENDING -U А8 
ATTESTED IN YEMENITE JUDEO-ARABIC TEXTS FROM THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Although in classical Arabic all short vowels, as a rule, are preserved, a is 
more persistent than t/u: in prose, pausal -in/-un аге elided, yet -an shifts to -à. 
In many modern Arabic dialects too (dubbed by J. Cantineau différentiel) a 
tends to be sustained in phonetic environments in which $/u are elided. This 
is, it seems, the reason that in the Bedouin dialects of northern Arabia and the 
Syrian-Iraqi desert it is the historical tanwin -an, rather than -in/-un, that is 
preserved, especially when preceding an indefinite attribute; even phonetic 
-in haa, it seems, to be derived from original -an. The same applies to medieval 
Judeo-Arabic ’n (spelt as а separate word) in this position.? 

In the Yemenite Tihama, it is on the contrary -un that is, it seems, preserved 
with indefinite nouns in Wadi Mawr,? and - in other parts of it.4 Since this -u 
is apparently restricted to indefinite nouns, whereas definite nouns have zero 
ending, it has, historically, to be interpreted as stemming from -un, while 
original -u after definite nouns has been elided. This preservation of tanwin -un 
is so far only known from the Yemen and is, accordingly, of considerable interest 
for Arabic dialectology, calling for additional information. 

Such information may be supplied by Yemenite Judeo-Arabic texts of the 
seventeenth century. In contradistinction to all other known Judeo-Arabic 
texts exhibiting -an (also spelt -in; as a rule, when preceding an indefinite 
attribute, written as a separate word; v. above), Yemenite texts, as far as 
I know (and not counting classical and pseudo-classical spellings with final alif 
to mark ‘ classical’ -an), have tanwin -un almost exclusively. The deed MS 
Sassoon 1055c of the second half of the seventeenth century from San‘a (thus 
yet another place attesting to -un) has,* p. 151, 12-15: gad aba‘tu ilayhi jumlat 
hissats ... bay'an? ... thäbitan akidan ... bittun (= classical Байат) batlan 
nafidhan qat'iyyan ‘ I have sold him my whole share. . ., a fit, well established, .. . 
final, irrevocable, effective and decisive ... sale’; here, as a rule, classical 
spelling with -an (spelt -à) is used, yet biffun is spelt in a vulgar way with -un. 

Since adverbials are apt to preserve tanwin, it being understood as an 
adverbial ending, even when it has already disappeared in other cases, the 
preservation of tanwin -un in the adverbial bittun ‘ finally’ does not attest to 
its subsistence in indefinite nouns in general. It demonstrates, however, that 
in the seventeenth century in the dialect of San‘a,® in contradistinction to all 
known dialects outside the Yemen, tanwin -un was more persistent that -an 
(and -in). 


1 For further details v. J. Blau, The emergence and linguistic background of Јъйаєо- Arabic 
(2nd ed.), Jerusalem 1981, 188, 247. 

* of. Blau, op. cit., 174 ff. In the vooalized Judeo-Arabic texte from the twelfth/thirteenth 
century, Т-8 Arabio Box 18 (1) 113, this ’n is vocalized "in, > уе ın all likelihood, derives from 
historical ax. Cf. also ’yn, to be pronounced š in, in the same ction, Blau, ibid., 247. 

з V, J. Greenman, ZA L, ІП, 1979, 47 ff. 

5 V. W. Diem, Skizzen jemenitischer Dialekte, Beirut, 1973, 66-7, with additional literature. 
Cf. also W. Fischer—O. Jastrow, Handbuch der arabischen Dialekte, Wiesbaden, 1980, 120-21. 

5 But see below. 

* I quote from S. D. Goitem, Hatemansm [in Hebrew], Jerusalem, 1983. 

7 Here and in the following -an transcribes final alıf, spelt in accordance with classical Arabic. 

в V, Blau, ор. at., 170; idem, Hebrew Annual Review, пт, 10, 1979. 

% Or, at least, m the dialect of the scribe of the document. 
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I have also found important vestiges of tanwin -un in the poems of the 
greatest of the Yemenite Jewish poets, Rabbi Shalom Shabazi (1619-80, 
southern Yemen)? However, the analysis of poetic usage is a much more 
complex matter since poetic language is more intricate, fed as it is by various 
traditions, including the classical influence. Nevertheless, even in my admittedly 
rather restricted reading, the use of tanwin -un (without any case distinction) 
at the cost of -an/-in stands out. I have not noted any cases of -în and only 
two of -an spelt with -n (rather than with alif as in classical Arabic): Seri-Tobi, 
Зда, 2, zulügan kethtra ° many people’; © v. further Bacher 13 zayran. In all 
other cases invariably tanwin -un is used. It is especially frequent preceding an 
indefinite attribute (where outside Yemen tanwin -an is utilized, v. above): 
Seri-Tobi, 30a, 15, «тит mustefadi ° a profitable knowledge’; 32a, Б, biqutun 
yestra ‘by scanty food’; 32a, 7, bs‘aglun menira ° with brilliant intellect ^ 
32b, 12, fs nuiqun hasin ° by superior utterance’; Bacher (p. 69, n. 7) cites an 
additional four cases. Similarly, just as -an (also spelt -in, v. above) is preserved 
outside Yemen,? -un is retained in the first of two parallel expressions 
connected by “ала”; Bacher (p. 69, n. 6) adduces four examples; however, 
І have also noted one occurrence of -un at the end of а, hemistich : Seri-Tobi, 
13b, 11, lidayf muwafidun ‘to an arriving guest'.* Because of the poetic 
diction, it is impossible to decide whether in speech -un was still optional 
general usage, including final position, or had become restricted to the interior 
of a syntagmeme, viz. preceding an indefinite attribute or a parallel noun. 
The frequency of the latter makes, prima facie, the second supposition more 
likely. 

Thus Yemenite Judeo-Arabic texts from the seventeenth century attest to 
-un—to the exclusion of -an/-in—having been a much more widespread feature 
than it is today, perhaps even a general Yemenite dialectal characteristic. 

At this juncture the question arises whether the preservation of -u was 
limited to the tanwin, i.e. to indefinite nouns, or was retained optionally after 
definite nouns as well. Diem, op. cit. (p. 67, n. 3) cites one example from 
Tihama of - after definite nouns, but has some misgivings because of the 
possibility of classical influence. And, indeed, the occurrence of -g with definite 
nouns m the rhyme of Shabazi's poems (Seri-Tobi, 10a, —2 to —1, we'ant 
almustezarü . . . wens'mathü texuss dhu alishbärä ° and you have the choice... 
and His grace is only for the persevering'; three other instances are cited by 
Bacher, p. 69, nn. 1-3) may well reflect poetical linguistic tradition, also stem- 
ming from classical Arabic. And, in fact, the endings -à and -t are well attested 
in the rhymes of Shabazi's poems with both definite and indefinite nouns, v. 
Bacher (p. 68, nn. 4—6); and further, Seri-Tobi, p. 14b, —4, lekul hairs ‘to every 
(one who is) perplexed’; 14b, —3, a‘tid shakirt ° I repeat my thanks’; 29b, 8, 
yabqà li nedima ‘ he will be my drinking company’; 30a, 15, ‘mun mustefadi 
‘a profitable knowledge’ ; 308, 16; 30b, 24, fi tahqiq ‘ilma ' by studying know- 
ledge’; 32a, 1, han alfegira ‘the poor one has become despicable '; 32a, 8, 
wetabga háqwa © and she becomes despised’; 32a, 6, ant algedira ‘ You are the 
Omnipotent ’.15 


10 Citations are taken from the introduction to 8. Seri-Y. Tobi, Shinm hadashim leRabbi 

Shalom Shabazi [in Hebrew], Jerusalem, 1976, 7-37. 
11 Preceding an indefinite attribute, v. above and below. 

12 W. Bacher, Die hebraische und arabwche Poesie der Juden Jemens, Strassburg, 1910, p. 69, 
n. 6. 

1 V. Blau, The emergence and linguistic background of Judaeo- Arabic, p. 174, n. 1; р. 195, n. 2. 

14 Bacher, op. oit., p. 60, n. 5 cites two instances without special syntactic conditioning. 
15 iê ia adds also to Hobrow nuna, v: Bacher, ор. ot., p. 67, nn. 2-3. 
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Nevertheless, I have noted -u with definite noun in а seventeenth-century 
deed from San‘a, related to the deed mentioned above: Goitein, op. cit., 157, T, 
aba‘tu tlayha ыһа jumlat alhissatu(!) alladhs B ft -lbayt “Т have sold to her for it 
my share in the house’ (and cf. also the occurrence of -& in the construct at 
Goitein, 151, 19, ‘argatu(!) hādhihi -lhissa ‘the courtyard of this share"). On 
the background of the preservation of -un with indefinite nouns the assumption 
of the retention of -u with definite ones is, therefore, a quite likely supposition. 

In modern Yemenite dialects the final u of the perfect first person singular 
is often preserved, almost always in the k-dialects and exceptionally in the 
t-dialects.16 It stands to reason that this preservation of the final -u is related 
to the preservation of -u in definite nouns and of -un in indefinite ones, as 
attested in Judeo-Arabic texts from the seventeenth century and, in vestiges, 
in modern Yemenite dialects. 

JOSHUA BLAU 


1* V. Diem, op. cit., e.g. pp. 27, 95, and especially Fischer-Jastrow, ор. ot., 120. 


RHETORICA SEMITICA 


Although any lingering doubts about the lexical value of the Semitic 
particle bal ought by now to have been dispelled by the observations of 
Labuschagne 1 and Aartun,? a few further remarks on the problems involved 
in contextual analysis might not be altogether superfluous. While this particu- 
lar instance of etymological overkill is not included there, the several pitfalls 
encountered in the practice respectively of comparative philology and textual 
emendation are meticulously documented in Barr's monograph on methodo- 
logy. And the dangers of ‘ pan-Ugaritism ' have been signalled more than 
once.* The purport of these caveats is clear: textual problems will not always 
(or even often) be solved by reference to cognates. Occasional solutions may 
be lexical, seldom morphological and even more rarely syntactic, since 
* meaning ' is, in the final analysis, & product of context. 

Now, though it is admittedly tempting to deal with the general question 
of a Canaanite language/literature, my remarks here will be limited to the 
syntactic function of the particle bal in a few poetic passages. 

An early attempt to read the negative as asseverative was Ps. 16:2 


729792 snap ANR IR mimo лоок 
i.e. “тау happiness is on/in you’, instead of, say, ‘you are my happiness, 
nothing above/other than you'.5 Since the effect is here negligible, it might 
well seem that if the proposal had merit it would lie in the appeal to a cognate, 
namely, Ugaritic bl. The method is familiar, its assumptions more than merely 
questionable. There is in Ugaritic (or Phoenician) no instance of bl requiring 


10, J. Labusohagne, ‘ Ugaritio BLT and BILTI in Is. X 4’, VT, xxv, 1964, 97-9. 

з K. Aartun, Die Partikeln des Ugaritischen, т, AOAT 21/1, Neukirchen-Viuyn, 1974, 26-7. 

3 J. Barr, Comparative philology and the text of the Old Testament, Oxford, 1968, especially, 

hapa, 76-194. 
ai veg: G. В. Driver, JSS, x, 1965, 112-17 (reviewing M. Dahood, Proverbs and Northwest 
Semitic philology); М.Н. Pope, 788, xr, 1966, 228-41 (reviewing J. Gra; тау, The legacy of Canaan) ; 
J. C. De Moor and P. Van Der Lugt, ВО, xxx1, 1974, 3-26 (reviewing L. R. Fisher, Shamra 
parallels, 1); Y. Avishur, ‘ Should a Ugaritic text be corrected on the basis of a Biblical text ? °, 
VT, хал, 1981, 218-20 (СТА 16:1:26-28 and Jer. 8: 23). 
“т.о han, ‘ Echoes of Canaanite literature in the Psalms’, V T, rv, 1954, 166-7, 

followed by Gray, , 277. 
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a ‘ positive” translation, though there are, of course, contexts in which the 
negative lexeme is adduced in support of an affirmative declaration (e.g. doch, 
oder, nicht wahr, n'est-ce pas ?). It is, in other words, a simple matter of 
discourse analysis, for which there might appear to be a straightforward choice : 
recognition of a cognate bl or recourse to emendation, say, TYY 71219-92 as 
parallel to v. 3. While the latter is not attested, the former seems attractive if 
only because it obviates emendation. Recourse to ' Gemeinsemitisch ' is tc 
some extent fortuitous and, in this particular instance, only Arabic exhibits a 
usage consonant with the desired solution. The danger inherent in such & 
procedure ought to be clear, if only from the point of view of chronology. 
& caveat more or less ignored in the very history and composition of Proto- 
Semitic. In any case, Рв. 16: 2 was overlooked by the foremost advocate in 
our times of a Ugaritic analysis of Biblical Hebrew: Dahood translates ‘ I said. 
“O Yahweh, you are my Lord, my Good, there is none above you ” ’.8 

The notion of a ‘ negative/positive’ polarity in the particle is probably 
deceptive, possibly functional, certainly not lexical. Appeal is invariably to 
Arabic or Ugaritio and fairly indiscriminate. There is, of course, no instance 
of Arabic bal that does not negate or reverse a preceding or at least contextual 
proposition, and that nicety is explicit in the technical vocabulary of the 
grammarians: #0705 and tstidrdk.? That is, bal can be asseverative only in 
a negative context and negative only in an asseverative context. Moreover, 
the semantic yield is as close as can be to zero: e.g. ‘surely you can’ vs. 
* couldn't you possibly’, and I am inclined to suspect that the alleged dual 
analysis only works in precisely those conditions. It is, at any rate, Arabic 
that underlies Gordon’s interpretation of Ugaritic bl. Once established that 
connexion ought not to be forgotten: there is no reason why Ugaritic or, for 
that matter, Hebrew, should tolerate a semantic variability beyond that of 
Arabic, which after all supplied the paradigm. And it is quite beyond dispute 
that the Ugaritic passages adduced by Gordon in support of an asseverative 
reading are, as in Arabic usage, semantically indifferent (e.g. Palace of Baal 
= V.123, VI.5; 2 Aght I: 21), ie. one analyses either ‘don’t you’ or ‘of 
course you do’. Now, the linguistic environment in which these apparently 
diametrical opposites can co-exist is not unfamiliar: classically delineated in 
the standard work of comparative Semitic philology and in rather more 
sophisticated form by L. Glinert.® The response generated by the kind of 
utterance called ‘ Zweifelsfrage ” may partake equally of negation and assertion, 
its form dictated less by grammar than by rhetoric, by which I mean the 
traditional stock in any language of affective locution. Where the semantic 
difference between negation and assertion is greater than zero, it is unlikely 
that the particle bal can be analysed as other than negative. The hitherto 
adduced locs probantes include Ps. 10: 15 


gxnn-ba mn УІ УРУ ry 439 


* M. Dahood, Psalms I, Anchor Bible 16, Garden City, N.Y., 1966, 86, dependent, it would 
seem, upon в traditional emendation. 
py W. Wright A grammar f the Arabic language, Cambridge, 1955, п, 334-5; H. Reckendorf, 
Verhälinisse des Arabischen, Leiden, 1007, para. 117; idem, Arabische Syntax, 
edd + 1921, paras. 32, 160.3(o). 
80. - Gordon, Ugaritic textboo Rome, 1965, paras. 9.18-9, 10.6, 11.10, 12.4, 18.6, 19.466 ; 
af. M. Dahood, Ugaritic- Hebrew philology, Rome, 1965, 22-3, 35-8. 
80. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, 
Hildesheim, 1961 (1013), п, 181-200; L. Glinert, ‘ Negative and non-assertive 1n contemporary 
Hebrew ', BSOAS, xuv, 1982, 434-70. 
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where ‘ you will not find’ could just be analysed as ‘ won't you/surely you will 
find’, but only in a conditional context admitting of pseudo-assertion.'? In 
Ps. 32:9 


pox 39p Ya na pty jomocinoa ріл рк TDD 00D Tnn^oN 
‘not approaching you’ can only be interpreted ‘then he will approach you’ 
in the context of the preceding condition," i.e. ‘only then would he’. In 


Ps. 49:13 
mT mbi» wm рә-зісірі nm 


* will not endure’ is in this context of doom hardly manageable as ‘ will sleep 
indeed '3? As is Ps. 16 : 2, both 10: 15 and 32: 9 are susceptible of a rhetorical 
periphrasis: negative + interrogative marker = pseudo-assertion, but with 
neither stylistic nor semantic gain and certainly no reversed lexical value of 
the particle bal. In Ps. 49:13, on the other hand, Dahood's interpretation 
depends upon a questionable rendering of yegär, and there is no possibility here 
of an alternative negation: pseudo-assertion. But Dahood is not insensitive 
to context: as in Ps. 16:2, so ad 16: 4,1 93: 1,14 140: 11,55 141: 4,16 and 
147 : 20,17 bal is invariably negative. It is of course this vacillation which 
makes of the whole exercise a rhetorical rather than grammatical/lexical 
operation. In two further attempts, Prov. 14:7 


np ppo nyT-521 505 wR m 79 


produces ‘and then you will surely flow with lips of knowledge’ instead of 
“(Рог you will not know lips of wisdom ’.18 In Prov. 19: 23 


ұз “pora p» vac nny mm nea 


provokes will surely be visited by calamity ' instead of ' will not be visited 
by calamity ’.1° Both contexts require discourse analysis, the former dependent 
upon the conjunction we-, the latter upon the finite verb yalin: whatever the 
verdict the particle bal is rhetorically inert and hence lexically negative. 

If the particle is itself contextually determined, it might seem logically 
impossible to interpret it as contextual determinant. I am therefore not 
inclined to accept the analysis of Hebrew belt in 2 Sam. 1: 21 as asseverative 
on the basis of a Ugaritic cognate derived from an Arabic paradigm.* In the 
field of Semitio philology there are limits to the range of etymological and 
syntactic analogy, just as there must be to the common phonemic inventory 
traditionally adduced in support of a hypothetical Proto-Semitic. The reductive 
texture of comparative philology may well be of experimental value: the 
linguistic reality is inevitably more complex. 

JOHN WANSBROUGH 


1? M, Dahood, Psalms I, 61, 66; for a quite different solution to the problem exhibiting a 
diametrically dro method, cf. G. R. Driver, Semitic Writing, Oxford, 1976, 202 bottom. 

11 ibid., 1941 

14 ibid., 205, 29 99. 

18 idem, Psalms ІП (1970), 401. 

H ibid., 399. 

15 ibid., 898. 

18 ibid., 308, 311. 

17 ibid., 844, 350. 

38 M. Dahood, Proverbs, 31. 

18 ibid., 41. 

з BSOAS, xiv, 1, 1982, 10 (ref. D. N. Freedman, Pottery, poetry, and prophecy: studies in 
early Hebrew poetry, Winona Lake, Indiana, Eisenbrauns, 1980, 271, n. 1). In Is. 40: 24 anaphorio 
ар bal may surely be analysed ‘ neither... пог... nor’. 
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SOGDIAN THIEVES 


Sogdian has two words for “thief, robber', both of good Old Iranian 
pedigree. From Ау. gada- there is B.1 y8- /yaô-/, attested in the pl. yó'yšt, P 6, 
14, SCE 312, and in уд'иту ‘ theft’, SCH 331, 426. More common, from Skr., 
Av. tàyu-, is B. t'y(h), VJ 239, P 2, 1113; 7, 138; 24, 2, Chr. ty, C 2 51R.31,2 
pl. S. tyt (Man.) T i a 2 (Tales, 478), also L 61,3; 103 R 2,3 and B. ?y’wny, 
P 9,15, L 98a 1, Man. t'ywnyy, BBB e 6 theft’, B. ?y’yck’, VJ 339 ‘ stealthily ". 
But there are more Buddhist thieves, not recognized by the editor of the Paris 
text P 2, E. Benveniste. Where Ру there occurs, in 1043, 1091 (£’yt)-95, 1100, he 
adopted R. Gauthiot's earlier interpretation ° áyatana ', ignoring the difficulty 
that these—whether ‘ abodes’ or 'senses'—ocan hardly ’&kr- ‘ pursue’, and 
justifying it by а paper etymology : * ' Le sens est proprement “ entrée” (cf. 
tys- “entrer  ; Ру < ty- comme ty'm “ gué” VJ 64e < t-y'm) ; ce doit біте 
un calque de chinois jou “ entrée ". La preuve [sic] en est que dans Vim. 15, 
tys “ entrée ” signifie áyatana d’après le chinois (Weller, Ав.Мај. X, p. 323). — 
Différent est naturellement Ру “ voleur " 1113.’ An *dy- ‘ to come’, linked with 
дат forms, is not found in Sogdian, however, nor for that matter in any other 
East Iranian language. ‘ Ayatana’ is only (once) tys in Sogdian, and *t’y 
© entry ’ is a ghost word.® 

The texts are to be interpreted as follows: 

P 2, 1037-45 ° riy šy ZK Вуз Ват ру KZNH pr'm'y сутуд туб, ZY Г 
prz t wnty’PZY ny mnty mrizm'k pr» CWRH Sry zr рдЕ sty rty ќу mnt 
Braëty riy ctB'r zrBr'k Бутту 'sty ту "тт zyBty ° PZY wrwéw mzyz Uy 
rm ni ann znín 'ákriy wByw ZY sy ms polwyr wnty rtysy mn powt ZY "уой 
* Ànd the Tathagate Buddha said thus to him: For this reason he cannot 
*disdain (meat and beer); for this man there are three poison arrows on the 
body, and they constantly pierce it, and there are four poisonous snakes, and 
they constantly bite it, and six great thieves (which) constantly *relentlessly 
pursue and both cause him fear and trouble and torment his mind.’ Concerning 
the doubtful words: pra’wt seems more likely to be read so, and to be compared 
with Parthian prrwdn ' to *scorn ' (v. GMS Add. 1114, p. 250), than as *pry'wt, 
to Pth. prgwd- ‘ deprived, bereft’, since with the latter the potential auxiliary 
Bw- would be expected; znón хпёп, assuming it to be from the stem Man.B. 
æn$- ‘pull, drag’, seems to be a formation like sw8 swón ‘in great haste’ 
(GMS $1026). Rather than ' various, or renewed, efforts" (Henning, BSOAS, 
хт, 3, 1946, 733), however, it may have a figurative meaning ' draggingly ' ; cf. 
NP kašān kaëän ‘ dragging’, but Tajik: kašol ‘ slow, prolonged ’ beside kaëola 
kardan = kašon-kašon burdan ‘ to drag’. 


1 For standard abbreviations see GMS = І. Gershevitch, À grammar of Manichean Sogdian, 
Oxford, 1954, xi. 
ар, N. Sims-Wilhams’s forthooming edition, to be published in the senes Berhner Turfan- 


texte, 

з У, N. Sims-Williams, BSOAS, хілу, 2, 1981, 236-7. 

* E. Benveniste, Textes sogdiens, Paris, 1840, 183 оп 1093 sq. 

5 Surprisingly not noted by W. B. Henning in his detailed review article ‘ The Sogdian texta 
of Paris', BSOAS, хт, 3, 1946, 713—40. It was given а further lease of life by A. Қ. Ragoza, 
Sogdijskw. fragmenty centralno-aziatskogo sobranya Instituta Vostokovedenija, Moscow, 1980, 71, 
89, 110, although the matter was first mentioned briefly in my edition of The Buddhist Sogdian 
texts of the British Library (Acta Iranica, 10), Teheran—Liége, 1976, ІП, 15 (Vim. 15), 47 (Dhu. 


258). 

‘I bow to Dr. Sims-Williams's logio and follow the transhteration m advocated by him 
apud W. Sundermann, Mitteliranische manichdische Texte kircheng ichilichen Inhalts, Berliner 
Turfantexte, x1, Berlin, 1981, 194—8. 
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There follows an explanation of the ‘ three poison arrows’ (more correctly 
written p'88 ; р'88' k seems to have been an aberration) as stupidity, anger and 
lust, and of the ‘four poisonous snakes’ as ' poisoned-mindedness ', anger, 
jealousy and deceit. These are clearly Buddhist clichés. Although the Chinese 
original of this part of the text is not known to us, they can be compared directly 
with the = 3#£ ‘ three poisons’ (also so identified by SH 7 69a) and [q 3& ЁЁ 
‘four poisonous snakes’ SH 177a. So too the ‘ six great thieves’ are clearly 
the >< [X] Wk sat (тала ?)caurah, SH 138b, ‘ The six cauras, or robbers, i.e. 
the six senses,' regarded disparagingly. It is under this aspect, not as the plain 
Ж A sadäyatana (SH. 132b) or Ж 48 *sad indriyāni (SH. 135b), that the ' six 
senses ° are described 
P 2, 1090-95 prB’yr'n ZY wydp’y wnn cnn wowéw тогут tyt rty sry Ру cémy 
ZK ZY 8yBty ty ywi ' PZY "sty nyc ZK а тт ty zB'k ZK pnom ty CW RH 
` PZY wawiwmy Ру mn ° I shall expound and make an explanation of the six 
great thieves; the first thief is the eye, and the second thief the ear, and the 
third is the nose, the fourth thief is the tongue, the fifth thief the body and the 
sixth thief the mind.' 

The Buddha continues 

P 2, 1097 ff. рти Bwmh тту Bt К” ’ynch pr anh ZY prw yrB'kyh ZY pru 
'ap'rytny zwr mon kw "mw wrwkw mzyz ty 'Birynct ZY pru wrzyw pt... 
* (If) there ін in the world а man or a woman (who) by the power of knowledge 
and understanding and intelligence may suppress these six great thieves and be 
tyrannical over them,’ etc. wrz'yw */warzéw/, Chr. wrzyw ‘ haughty’ in C 2 
56R.7, is apparently borrowed into Khawrezmian as a fem. noun ’wrzyw, == NP 
stam ' tyranny '.? 

The same six sense organs occur as tndriyant Ж Fk in SCE 119, 121, where 
they are twice translated wrwiw y kh. The combination g ЖА sarvendriya 
‘all the organs’, i.e. the first five of the six (SH 450b), is translated P 5, 28 
wyspw ’nôm’y ° all limbs, members’. Since уд” kh, удћ is also attested as ‘ limb, 
member’ P 3, 14, 87 (but not P 7, 64 y8'kh ‘ wound’), it is not surprising that 
the same light fem. noun /yaô-4/ should also be used for the sense organs. As 
it only occurs in the combination ‘ six senses °, however, it is hard to avoid the 
impression that this use resta on a learned pun in Sogdian, where /уад-&/ can 
also be the nom.-acc. numerative form of the masc. noun /уад-1/ ‘ thief '.? 
Particularly in SCE, however, there is much apparent inconsistency in the use 
of the singular and the numerative after numerals,!° e.g. triratna appears both 
ав Sry riny 101, 110, 336, 348 and Sry rin’ 194, 211, and kalpa unchanged as 
kôp’ with the cardinal numbers “уш, Sw’ and pncy 281-2. It is not possible, 
therefore, to say which concept was uppermost in the translator's mmd— six 
(correctly num.m.) ‘thieves’ or (sub-standardly, n.sg.f., for num. /yad-é6/,) 
‘limbs’. 

D. N. MACKENZIE 


TW. E. Soothill and L. wait 9) dictionary of Chinese Buddhist terms, London, 1934. 
* M. Schwartz (letter of Se 5) mggosta a lerivation from *warzauya-, cf. Vedio ürjavya- 
‘abounding in strength ', Valid for Ba Sogdian but not Khwarezmian (where -rz- >> -Z-). 
* For the recent discovery of the numerative in Sogdian v. М. Sims-Williams, BSOAS, хип, 
2, 1970, 339 ff. and TPS, 1982, 67 f. 
0 V. Қ. Sims-Wilhams, BSOAS, хіл, 2, 1979, 387, п. 4, 341, n. 35. 
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Runozr Macucn: Grammatik des 
Samarttanischen Aramaisch. (Studia 
Samantana, Bd. rv.) lxxii, 427 pp. 
Berlin and New York: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1982. £54.20. 


Professor Macuch has, over the past 20 
years, given us some massive and profoundly 
important grammatical and lexicographical 
works which have markedly redu the 
lacunae in the basio tools of Semitic scholar- 
ship. One need only think of his Manda: 
dictionary (jointly with the late Lady Drower), 
his comprehensive Handbook of classical and 
modern Mandaic, the Grammatik des Samari- 
tantechen Hebratsch (the companion volume to 
the work under review), the Neueyrieche 
Chrestomathie as well as а senes of Binzel- 
studien in order to appreciate the sheer scale 
of his contributions and their fundamental 
significance. The present reviewer would 


underline in partic (see already BSOAS, 
xxx, 3, 1970, 690) the good old-fashioned 
standards of grammata treatment—well 


proven, reliable, comprehensive as well as com- 
prehensible. It is not that Maouch is un- 
acquainted with contemporary linguistics but 
that he deliberately eschews methodological 
acrobatics which are not conducive to the 
learning process and to the acqusition of 
essential skills, i.e. to the straight- 
forward knowledge of grammatical and syn- 
tactical data, the mtty-gritty of actual com- 
mand of the language (of. his Zur Grammatik 
und zum. Worterbuch des Mandasschen, p. 122). 

The book is dedicated, deservedly, to Z. Ben- 
Hayyim whose life-long and seminal oontribu- 
tions to Samaritan studies are generously and 
copiously acknowledged by Macuch. А oom- 
prehensive introduction of close on 40 pages 
deals with the position of Samaritan Aramaio 
(8A) withm the Aramaic languages, the 
available instruments de travail, text editions, 
the salient linguistic aspects of SA and its 
vocabulary, eto. 

The grammatica] part proper begins with 
50 pages devoted to the writing system, 
followed by a detailed study of the phonology. 
The morphology naturally constitutes the 
ce de résistance of the present work and is 
as comprehensively treated as the available 
material permits. There is no separate section 
dealing with the syntax (see pp. хіх-1 for a 

t justification of this omission). The 
Бн hy and indexes, both generously 


conoeived, are re uced from an excellent 
typescript whose Hebrew characters are clear 
as well as pleasing. 


The late E. Y. Kutscher, in his Studies in 
Galilean Aramaic, had already recognized the 
affinity of this dialect to SA and indeed to 
Jewish and Christian Palestinian Aramaic. 
The New Testament makes a similar point in 
that the people of Jerusalem characterize 
Ребегв speech as Galilean (Mark 14:70) and 
Jesus’s pronunciation as Samaritan (John 
8: 48) —and both spoke the same dialect as far 
ag we can tell. To extrapolate from the very 
limited Grecli-trarisaribad evidence in the New 


Testament, SA in its unmterrupted trans- 
mission over a millennium and a half seems to 
have undergone very little change and develop- 
ment. In terms of serious grammatical treat- 
ment, the seventeenth-century sketch m 
Castellus’s Lexicon Heptaglotton remains a 
respectable achievement—to be overtaken 
ony in the nineteenth century by Uhlemann 
and Petermann in their respective grammars. 
The former is particularly notewortby on 
account of its fine study of the syntax, especi- 
ally when measured against the obvious 
limitations of the tıme (1837). The chapter on 
* Das Samaritanische ' in Е. Rosenthal’s justly 
renowned Aramaistische Forschung remains 
relevant and sound in its judgements (1988). 
Epigraphic material in 8A ıs of fairly hmited 
significance. The most important and also the 
most ancient hterary dooument is the Samari- 
tan Targum. This has now been critically 
edited by A. Tal (a pupil of Ze'ev Ben- 
Hayyim) and has been favourably reviewed by 
Maouch (BSOAS, xxiv, 3, 1981, 569-79; 
XLVI, 2, 1983, 338). The haggadio Midrash 
Mimar Marga of the fourth century A.D. also 
pep an important place m the literature 
of the Samaritans, and Cowley's Samaritan 
liturgy is naturally of considerable practical 
significance, as these prayers are part of the 
Samaritans’ daily hfe up to the present time. 
The ham-mälis is a Hebrew-Arabic-SA glossary 
of some interest and has boen edited and 
described by Ben-Hayyim (The hterary and 
oral iradüson of Hebrew and Aramaic amongst 
the Samaritans [written in Hebrew], pp. 439- 
616 of Part П, with the introduction to this 


work on pp. ПО to Ју of I) 

Macuch has some Балу illuminating 
observations on linguistic and historical aspects 
of SA (pp. lxiii #.), on the virtual demise of 
SA ın the twelfth century and rte replacement 
by way of a return to Samaritan Hebrew 
(SH), а phenomenon which the author com- 
pares with the revival of Hebrew in present- 
day Israel (although it is, of course, plain that 
the ciroumstances are entirely different). How- 
ever, SA did not disappear completely, and 
even in modern SH there are quite a fow BA 
admixtures. A dictionary of SA remains an 
important desideratum, but—as Macuch rightly 
says (p. Ixx)—it would be premature to tackle 
this task 1n earnest before the text-editions by 
Ben-Hayyim and Tal have been published in 
full! I gather, however, that the latter two 
acholars are currently preparing a 8A vocabu- 


lary by computer. 

ere are some very odd-looking words in 
later SA which cannot be traced back to the 
general Aramaic lexicon. Macuch cites a few 
of these (p.lxx) from the early chapters of 
Genesis which are puzzling indeed. These 
expressions had originally given rise to the 
now discredited Cuthaic hypothesis but are 
currently thought to be an aspect of an in- 


1In hne 8 of footnote 96 on p. lxxii we 
should no doubt read GSH instead of GSA. 
(Professor Macuch has now submitted the list 
of additional corrections reproduced at the end 
of this review.) 
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dependent SA development. In earlier texts 
we usually find the corresponding Hebrew 
words of the original.* Maouch’s observations 
on рр. 269—70 deserve careful study. 

Perusal of the main body of this work by any 
competent Semitist will generate moreasing 
fascination with the facts of SA and mounting 
admiration for the author for the excellent 
manner and desp knowledge with which the 
data are marshalled and presented. The 
grammar is set out in the best tradition of 
Semitic scholarship and will be studied with 
enjoyment by students and specialsts alike 
who will derive good and copious lagah from it. 
The footnotes contain much interesting and 
worthwhile information. In several hundred 
pages of a highly complex typographical 
arrangement I have spotted extremely few 
errors which is in itself a remarkable achieve- 
ment, particularly in these days of constantly 
declining standards of printing. One takes 
one’s temporary leave of this book with a 
sense of gratitude for the hard work invested 
in its wri and the thought lavished on its 
conception. Perhaps one day Professor Maouch 
may return to the subject and give us the still 
missing syntax, probably the most interesting 
and challenging part of language desoription. 
[Nachtragliche Berichtigungen 
XXVI:27 Prapositionen—XXIX:17 DAL- 
MAN—XXXIII : 9jasyk—X X XVI : 24 Sama- 
ritaner—XLIIT : 21 im J. 


3:9 {%,—28:24 *3NDUY—28:27 тру 
34:8 pyT1—39:3 DDUN—43:27 Losung— 


48:25 akiffatahad)—49 : 10— = o/u—74: ult. 
n29n—79:17 *139—ebda. 72у%-81:99 
lzjóáma—82:1 *23—92 A.21, Z.7 ‘Feigen’ 
[st. 'Datteln']—95:31 іл denen sich—97 
4.25, 2.2 Яч1П-98:5 sy 20—108: 29 
* Mensch '—103 : 34 Origenes—115 : 4 st. abe. 
182:21 pa» -iken—132 : 29 T -nak— 
185:26 NVN—147: 15 spater 'HD—147 : 16 
[unter PL] 7-R—150:10  'fallt'—158:29 
° heilige dich '—164 : 11 упро [mc]—171 : 13 


175ҝ—175:8 PHINI-180:17 nóm— 
182 : 30 7(99(л/)Ж-185:9 103—205 : 19 
offnete,—207 : 26 71—911 :99 ‘lassen '— 
212:1 DN'"N/)—217 А.57, Z.l bes. die ins— 


218:18 laBt—242:3 1р02--949:94 yæm- 

244 : 5 5111 1—244 : 7 ° MaB '— 258 : 29 
( abs.),—255 : 28 ‘ihrer’—272:7 pmYm--— 
297:1 æmdinan—30] :4 æmdinti—312 : 35 
po non—8315 : 5 *10000—815 : 15 6000 000” 
—821: 21 mælgübal 


Zum Register I А (Glossar) : 
874 s.v. 311", 7.4 [am Zeilenende nachtragen] 
98:5—377 s.v. "n, 21 [nach 179: 24 
nachtragen] mnm 180:17--3М sv. 719, 
2.2 [am Anfang дег 2. nach 82: nachtragen] 
82:1—418 s.v. ГОП, 2.2 [nach m. Suf. 
einschieben] I2"? n- RM] 
EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


% Ғог the mysterious Y/opbb Gen. 1:1 
(= RI) в reference to footnote 30 on р. 170 
would have been helpful. 
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SHAUL SHAKED and JOSEPE HAKER 
(ed.): Sefunot: studies and sources on 
the history of the Jewish communities 
in the East. (New Series, Vol. 1(16).) 
хху, 495 pp. Jerusalem: The Ben 
Zvi Institute for Research on the 
Jewish Communities in the East, 1980. 


After а seven years’ gap and a change of 
editors, this volume inaugurates a new series 
of the Annual of the Ben-Zvi Institute for 
Research on the Jewish Communities of the 


East. 

Established in 1948 and named in 1952 after 
its (Russian-born, Ashkenazi and thus wholly 
‘ Occidental’) founder, the second President 
of the State of Israel, Izhak Ben-Zvi, the 
Institute, pursuing his unusual scholarly m- 
terests, has pioneered the study of what is 
loosely and rather inadequately called Oriental 
Jewry. With few exceptions, such as the 
‘Golden Age’ of Jewish culture in Medieval 
Muslim Spain which was fully integrated mto 
the main line of Jewish history, the history of 
the ‘ exotic’ Jewish communities of the East 
had been neglected by the Eurocentric tradi- 
tion of nineteenth and early twentieth century 
Jewish historiography. The subject has only 
recently come into its own, not least under the 
impact of changing demographic and political 
conditions within the State of Israel. 

The Annual has had a turbulent history: 
Vol. 15—the last of the Old Series—came out 
after Vol. 16, bewilderingly dated 1971-81, 
and Vols. 11-14 which constitute The book of 
Greek Jewry in four parte were dated 1971--7 
(Vols. 11 and 12) and 1971-8 (Vols. 13 and 14). 
One welcomes the New Series and wishes it a 
long and regular future. 

A glance at the table of contents of the 
present volume arouses heretical thoughta not 
unlike those inspired by the traditional con- 
stitution of the various academic Boards, 
Schools and Institutes of Oriental (and 
African !) Studies: all the diverse languages, 
cultures and disciplines grouped under this 
vast umbrella have been joined together 
chiefly by virtue (if virtue it is) of being non- 
European. At one time they would at least 
have shared a common methodology, but the 
arrival of the inter-disciplinary approach has 
weakened even that formal coherence, Sefunot 
reflects the difficulties inherent in the concept 
of orientalism within the microcosm of Jewish 
studies. The chronological range of the present 
Yam Bpans ten centuries while its geographi- 

range includes Babylon, Palestine, Spain, 
the Yemen, the Balkans, the Northern 
Caucasus, Egypt and North Africa. Even 
more strikingly, Robert Attal and Yosef 
Tobi's ‘ Annotated bibliography of Oriental 
and North African Jewry’ (the latter is 
singled out as a rate category presumably 
because to conceive of the Maghrebis as 
Orientals is too paradoxical for the biblo- 
grapher, though the student of religious 
thought would love 1t) which forms one of the 
15 studies included in this volume divides its 
areas of concern into six world ions : 
1. Europe, 2. North Africa, 3. Egypt and Syria. 
4. Arabia and Ethiopia. 5. Babylon, Iran and 
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the Caucasus, and 6. India and China. This 
leaves out little more than Australia, the 
Americas and the Arctic and Antarctic regions 
(surely some Jews must have found their way 
there; but are they Oriental 7). Granted, all the 
communities studied are Jewish, and most of 
them have lived under the mfluence of some 
fom A at one time or another. But 

arli tio, literary, litargical and material- 
cultural traditions are as diverse and as 
distinct from one another as they are from 
those of many of the Western (and Eastern) 
European communities. Furthermore, in many 
cases these Oriental traditions are historically 
linked to one another as olosely or as loosely 
a8 they are linked to the various traditions of 
the ' West '. 

This emerges clearly from a number of the 
artioles published in this volume. Isaiah 
Tishbi’s important article, ‘The attitude of 
R. Abraham Azulay towards Cordoverian and 
Lurianio Kabbalah’ (pp. 191-204, now in- 
cluded also in his book, Studies in Kabbalah 
and its branches [in Hebrew], Jerusalem, 1982, 
255-68) belongs as much to the history of 
the Kabbalah m Europe as m the Onment. 
The Kabbalistic schools of Cordovero and 
Luria originated in the small Galilean town of 
Safed in the sixteenth century. (Cordovero's 
family, as the name testifies, had come from 
Spam, Luria’s father was an Ashkenazi from 
Germany or Poland.) With the decline of the 
Safed centre towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, the arena for the dissemination of, 
and the rivalry between, their Kabbahstio 

ings soon shifted to Italy. The Luriamo 
Kabbalah, by far the most successful, was 
propagated from there to the Ashkenazi com- 
munities of Central and Eastern Europe while 
the subtler influence of Cordovero survived in 
the writings of a number of Italian Kabbalists, 
most notably (as Tishbi has shown elsewhere) 
Moshe Hayyim Luzzatto, eventually to surface 
m the Kabbalistic teachings of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century idim in Poland 
who truly synthesized the Cordoverian and 
Lurianic systems. Similarly, Zvi Yehuda's 
study of early Zionist activities in t at 
the turn of the century (рр. 311-62) 18 as 
much а chapter in the history of Zionism, 
historically and, during the period under con- 
sideration, essentially, a European pheno- 
menon, as of the Middle Kast. Significantly, 
as this study demonstrates, the response to 
Zionism amongst the native, non-European, 
Jews of Egypt at this stage was very r. 
The activists were all Ashkenazi, Central and 
Eastern Europeans. Mordechai Altshuler's 
study, 'Eliyahu Anisimov: scholar of the 
* Mountain Jews " of the Northern Caucasus ' 
(pp. 287-810) is only arbitrarily * Orientalist ’ 
on other grounds: until the annexation of the 
provinoe of Dagestan to Russia at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth oentury, these ' Moun- 
tain Jews’, retaining ther own Judeo-Tat 
dialeot, were oompletely out off from and 
ignorant of the very existence of all other 
ewish communities in the world. Although 
their dialect, and thus probably their remote 
provenance, is North-Persian, their traditions, 
which Anisimov first brought to the attention 
of the goholarly world, are neither Oriental nor 
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Occidental. They have as much to do with, 
say, the Jews of the Yemen (to whom are 
devoted two studies in the present volume) as 
with both the Sephardi and the Ashkenazi 
Jewish communities of London or Amsterdam 
(which are, by defimtion, exoluded from it). 
From the nineteenth century on, however, ва 


Jews from Euro Russia began to settle іп 
the Caucasus, the Tat oommunity came in- 
Ashkenazi 


md under the influence о: 
Eastern European culture and began to send 


its sons to study at the religious academies of 
Lithuania and Poland. Anisimov’s own father 
was the first 'Mountain Jew' to have 
graduated from the famous Yeshivah of 
Volozhin. 

These fundamental problems of definition 
apart, the volume contains important contribu- 
tions to various aspects of the institutional, 
liturgioal, literary, intellectual, economic and 
pe ident history of the Jews. Five of these are 
publications of texts hitherto wholly or partly 
unknown: Alexander Sheiber presents a short 
poem dedicated to one of the leaders of the 
Jewish community of Baghdad in the tenth 
century; Nehemya Allony draws attention to 
exohanges of letters, both publie and private, 
compiled and kopt by Jews during the Middle 
Ages, and publishes a collection of three such 
letters from twelfth-century Spain; Yoseph 
Кайһ brings to light three thirteenth-century 
anonymous philosophical treatisea from the 
Yemen which reflect the overpowering in- 
fluence of Maimonides as well as that of 
Saadia’s philosophy on  Judeo-Yemenite 
scholarship; Yosef Tobi publishes 44 (some- 
what clumsy) messianio poems by the late 
seventeenth century Salonika rabbi, Samuel 
Isaac Modigliano, and identifies m them 
allusions zo the Sabbatian inclinations of the 
poet; Yehuda Ratzabi presents 17 new 
Yemenite poetic mddles on questions of 
religious law—a popular in Yemenite 
Hebrew poetry—and identifies the poet, dating 
the poems to the early nineteenth century. 
Other contributions include an exercise in the 
identification of common themes, mutual in- 
fluences and the common use of other sources 
by Midrash and Hadith (Moshe Sokolow), 8 
collection of greetings and other expressions of 
courtesy recorded in Izmir amring the 1960s 
and 19708 by a native ker (Ávner Levi) 
in a language which he Ladino but which 
the last contributor to this volume (Haim 
Vidal Sephiha) would call Judeo-Spanish or 
Judexmo, confining the use of the term 
Ladino to the language of sacred texte which 
retams in translation much of the syntaotical 
&nd other peculiarities of the original Hebrew. 

Finally, attention should be drawn to the 
numerous printing errors in Attal and Tobi's 
bibliography of Oriental and North African 
Jewry. To mention but a few, the unsuspecting 
reader may search іп vain for The Winter [sic] 
Library Bulletin (item 15, р. 411); on р. 480 
the lish titles and Hebrew descriptions of 
items 124 and 125 have been reversed; surely 
items 137 and 138 on p.433 belong to the 
seotion on Bulgaria, not Yugoslavia, while in 
item 141 on the same page the correct Hebrew 
initials of Joseph Solomon Delmedigo's name 
are YaSHaR, not YaSHaY [of Candia]; 
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George Vajda's name in Hebrew 18 spelt one 
way in items 458 and 459 on p. 489 and another 
in items 482 on the same page and 465 on the 
next. 

ADA RAPOPORT-ALBHRT 


Joserx Naven: Early history of the 
alphabet: an introduction to West 


Semitic epigraphy and palaeography. 
ік, 911 рр., 24 plates. Jerusalem: 
Magnes Press; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1982. $20. 


Although the author’s prefatory observa- 
tion (p. vii) that ‘this book is intended for 
readers with no previous knowledge of Semitic 
epigraphy and palaeography ’ is possibly too 
optimistic, there can be no doubt about the 
remarkable service he has rendered students at 
every stage of familiarity with those subjects. 
The exposition ıs refreshingly lucid (in contrast 
to other recent treatments) and the illustration 
lavish (164 figures, 24 plates). After an 
introductory piece on cuneiform, hieroglyphio 
and other pictographic e imenta, the 
argument is focused upon the alphabet proper, 
from ite approximate origins in the eleventh 
century 8.0.8. to the Aramaic-Arabic efflores- 
cence of the sixth century o.s. For the most 
eiae eae the material is familiar or, at 

the subjeot of familiar if not quite 
unanimously agreed interpretations. There 
are, however, в few points upon which Pro- 
fessor Naveh's views deserve particular notice. 

First is the definition of alphabet, a 
question less simple than might be supposed. 
Interpretation of the West Semitic system as a 
mere extension of the syllabary (Gelb, and 
latterly Gibson, Hawkins) was anal and, 
in my opinion, persuasively refuted by Driver 
(Semitic writing, 154, 253—9, 264-6). The - 
ment that con-sonant cannot be phonetically 
realized without a vowel is hardly pertinent to 
the means by which that realization may or 
may not be depicted іп script. А sylla 
might be phonetic or merely phonemic, but 15 
must at least be explicit, and that is precisely 
what the Ugaritio and Phoenician systems are 
not. Whatever its later evolution (1,6. as mater 
lectionis) the alef seems to have been con- 
sonantal (laryngeal) when first а sign was 
devised for it (of. Harris, Grammar, 31; 
Gordon, Teztbook, paras. 3.1, 4.4-8): ambiva- 
lence was generated by employment of both 
scripts for other an, Hurrian, 
Hebrew, Aramaio, o, eto.). The view that 
‘ alphabet ’ can be applied only to orthographio 
systems in which every sound is represented 


by one character is open-ended: the ideal: 


(gave possibly in modern Turkish) is never 
achieved. Naveh (Pp. 11, 62) opts for an older 
definition (cf. H: , Grammar, 12), namely, 
that the term ‘denotes в system of writing 
with a limited number of signs > (20730) whi 
have a fixed, “ alphabetio ” order’. Though 
admittedly arbitrary, that view obviates & 
number of phonological and even philosophical 
problems. 

Becond is the matter of sequence, Naveh’s 
‘fixed alphabetic order’. Now, whatever 
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dates may eventually be assigned to the 
Proto-Sinaitic and Proto-Canaanite inscrip- 
tions, the earliest ‘ abecedary ' is Ugarıtıo, and 
I can think of no reason why the formula, or 
for that matter indeed, the principle, should 
not have been invented there. Driver's dis- 
oussion (op. cit., 179-85, 269-73) is illuminating 
but, in the event, inconclusive: the fact is 
that Ugaritio is available in both ' longer ' and 
*ghorter' versions (see Gordon, ор. oit., 
. 8.6, and most recently M. Dietrich et al., 
Das Reduzierte Keilalphabet^, UF, 6, 1974, 
15-18), which seems to me to qualify, if 
perhaps not quite altogether refute the 
commonly held view that the Ugaritic sequenoe 
depended проп some earlier established 
paradigm (of. e.g. G. Windfuhr, “Тһе Cunei- 
orm signs of Ugarit ', J NES, 29, 1970, 48-51; 
and В. Btaeglitz, ‘ The Uganitio cuneiform and 
Canaanite linear alphabeta’, JN ES, 30, 1971, 
135-9). The igm is, of course, attested 
only (later) in Phoenician. The much discussed 
ostrocon from Izbet Sartah (p. 37) is probably 
not Hebrew (Cross and Naveh vs. chavi, 
Demsky and Dotan) and certainly not earlier 
than the Ugaritio material Hayes (pp. 11, 30) 
acknowledges Ugaritio priority adduces 
evidence of variant ences, e.g. Ethiopic 
(p. 51), Arabio (p. 102, which he rightly assigns 
to a morphological principle, further evidence, 
incidentally, If more were needed, of the 
posterior and rationalizing character of Arabic 
within the framework of Semitio philology), 
Greek (p. 175), all of which a diffusion 
strongly conditioned by local influences and 
arbitrary decisions. 

Third is the curious problem evoked by the 
Hebrew adoption of Aramaio saript (рр. 112- 
24, 162-74). That the move could hardly be 
explained by reference to practicability seems 
clear, whether phonological or orthographical. 
Both languages and both soripts are attested 
in the period of the Second Temple, of whioh 
fact в remarkable interpretation is found in 
gemärä (p.123: ВТ Sanh. 21b), suggesting 
& sectarian cleavage of chiastio dimension : 
for Israel Hebrew and Aramaic 
(Assyrian) script, for the ‘ordinary people’ 
(hediôtôt) Aramaio and Hebrew script, 
made the more tantalizing by employment of 
a Greek loanword. Whether ‘ Hellenizers' or 
Samaritans, the enemy could be identified and 
isolated. Means to this end had a remarkable 
effeot upon Hebrew 1 and literature 
(consider, for example, the Greek and Latin 
loanwords m Mishnah, expected, perhaps, in 
Avodah Zara, less so in Sanhedrin). 

Fourth and finally, Naveh deals (again) with 
the chronology of the Greek adoption of the 
Phoenician [sic] alphabet. Standard con- 
jecture ranges from 1100 to 800 8.0.8. (pp. 175— 
86) and involves evidence both paleographical 
and historical. The latter is y e atlenito 
and is as such relegated by the author. On the 
other hand, such data as direotion of writing 
and cursive vs. lapidary styles can at least be 
attested, and on those grounds I am persuaded 
by Naveh's argument for the earlier date. But 
Tam unable to see why (p. 188) Greek vocaliza- 
tion must depend upon the Semitio concept of 
maires lectionis, ir eae when the latter is 
documented from Ugaritio: final yod (Gordon, 
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op. cit., 18 — para. 4.5) would seem to exhibit 
either а diphthong ay/ey or the suffix ya (ibid., 
para. 6.6; but of. Blau-Loewenstamm, UF, 2, 
1970, 25-30). The Greek innovation, like the 
similar developments m Hebrew and Arameio, 
might just as easily be acknowledged as such, 
without adduemg a putative source. The 
notion of historical diffusion 1s often practical, 
but certamly not ineluctable. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


ANTHONY J. SALDARINI: Scholastic 
Rabbinism: a literary siudy of the 
fathers according to Rabbi Nathan. 
(Brown J'udaic Studies, 14.) x, 161 pp. 
Chico, California: Scholars Press, 
|1989). $12. 


Under the editorial supervision of Professor 
Jacob Neusner, Brown University’s series 
‘ Judaio Studies ’ continues to reformulate the 
field of Mishnaio studies іп & most provocative 
and significant way. More or less evenly 
divided between case studies and explicit 
esssys on methodology, the approximately 
30 volumes во far published constatute a major 
reassessment of post-Biblical Jewish literature. 
Of the former notice has in these been 
taken of Zahavy on Ben Arariah (BSOAS, 
хіл, 2, 1078, 368-0) and Gereboff on Tarfon 
Gbid., хли, 3, 1980, 592-3); of the latter, 
Green on ‘Persons and institutions’ (ibid., 
XIN, l, 1979, 140-1) and Neusner on ‘ Method 
and meaning’ (ibid., xum, 3, 1980, 591-2). 
Both the latter have since added further 
volumes to their и rubrics, with which 
may be included B "8 works entitled ‘ Post 
Mishnaic Judaism in transition ? and * History 
of Judaism: the next ten years”, while the 
case histories have been augmented by the 
studies of Golden on Rabbi Meir, ter 
on Gamaliel ПІ, Peck on Terumot, Haas on 
Maaser Sheni, and Gutmann on early syna- 
gogues. That is no mean achievement, and 
many more titles are promised, not merely 
promused but more than likely by now in 
print. 

I should, however, not wish to insist upon 
the distinction between ‘case study’ and 
‘essay on methodology ’, since all these works 
exemplify in the neatest possible way both 
categories. No better illustration could be 
found than Anthony Saldarini’s analysis of 
Abst de Rabbi Nathan. Taking (logically if not 
historically) his point of de from the 
Mishnaic datum e discusses in turn ' the chain 
of tradition ', the role of Johanan ben Zakkai, 
the early sages, and the enumeration sayings. 
The study is encompassed by an introduotory 
chapter on method, a dissection of Pirgé Abüt, 
and two final chapters summing up the legiti- 
mate literary aad historical Conclusion. It 
wil come as no surprise to soholars familiar 
with the approach here employed to learn that 
a good deal n more oan be Pta about the literary 
struoture than about the historical origins of 
the documents under investigation. That fact 
is, of course, not merely consistent and pro 
it is also refreshing, since we are in these 
of intense historicism во seldom allowed with 
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impunity to regard the rehos of the past not aa 
insinuating eye-witness reports but as what 
they originally and (probably) änally are: 
specimens of literature, In that connexion it 
might be well to remind even Salda-mi that the 
Urkundenhypothese (see his pages on Finkel- 
stein: 32—4) was never more than & Hypothese, 
and that © source criticism ' of this kind does 
not ' deal mamly with documents ' but mostly 
with imagined documents, an altogether 
different matter. He is naturally quite right 
to reject Finkelstem, to stress the :nextricable 
proceases of oral and written transmission, and 
to argue against an Urtext, either of the 
Mishnaic tractate or of the two contemporary 
[sic] versions of Rabbi Nathan. 

Pirgé Abst, often ed as eccentric, is m 
fact quite central to Mishnah and that emerges 
nicely from this analysis. There ar», however, 
two matters I should like to menticn. First, it 
seems to me that the author is excessively 
critical (e.g. рр. 19-20, 70, 82-4, 144-5) of 
Fischel’s contribution to the problem of 
Hellenistic models and the role of schoolmen 
in the effective dissemination of patdeia 
(= hokmah). The latter's study (Rabbinic 
literature and Greco-Roman philosophy, Leiden, 
1973) ıa ав much арам à with s-ructure as 
with topo: and certainly draws attention to the 
elusiveness but ubiquity of what became the 
standard p gic forms (1e. ° scolasticism " 
in the historical sense of that term) That one 
18 mostly unable to pin down the precise locus 
of adoption cannot, of course, be us»d to insist 
upon the indigenous character of specific, say, 
Rabbinio, developments (cf. Henge, Judaism 
and Hellenism, London, 1974, pas the earher 
period). The scholastic features of Jewish 
tradition have long since been recognized. 

Second, and to some extent conversely, the 
undisputed fact of ‘ Torahcentricity ’ (see esp. 
pp. 36-78) ought not to eclipse the salience of 

tio authority as the central, indeed 
essential, concept in most if not all of this 
literature. Hellenistic in origin it may well be, 
but it is precisely the monotheistic impetus 
(prophet = sage = teacher) that guaranteed 
the equivalence antiquity = truth. The 
exegetical function of Рича Abo 1:1-2:8 
(Moses to Judah Ha-Nasi via attested notables) 
is authentication by reference to earlier times : 
the very sense of ‘ pastness ' may, and almost 
invariably does, assume not merely ohrono- 
logical priority but also epistəmological 
authority. Now, for the histonan bf religion 
that is axiomatio, but it may here be worth 
recalling that the system of reference exhibited 
in 45% and ita attendant literature achieved а 
most elaborate form in the Islamio isndd, an 
argument antri adduoed many years ago 


by Horovitz (* Alter und Ursprung des Ianäd ’, 
Der Islam, vin, 1918, 39-47, 299). The int, 
of course, was the authority of God's word, but 


always and everywhere mediated by the word 
of men. 
J. WANSSROUGH 


MARILYN Jovom Sea Curr: Hand- 
book of synagogue architecture. (Brown 
Judaic Studies, 29.) xii, 404 pp. 


< 
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Chico, California: Scholars Press, 
1982. $20. 


The innovation of this work lies ш its 
attempt to classify synagogue sites according 
to geographical location. e sites listed are 
divided into seven geographical regions and 
44 оцу territories or ots formed іп 
Palestine by the Romans. This division 18 not 
without ita diffioulties ; some of these terri- 
tories are not historically so clear, others have 
never been precisely defined by modern 
scholars. Indeed the boundaries of the 
territories were frequently altered during the 
Roman and Byzantine periods. Furthermore, 
there are entries in the Handbook which are 
dated to the Second Temple period when these 
territory divisions did not yet exist. The 
division into 44 city territories is somewhat 
misleading since it 1s mainly arbitrary and 
technical. While it is clear that similar 
characteristics are shared by buildings in the 
game or neighbouring regions, there are never- 
theless no separate өз which characterize 
individual city-territories. 

As a conclusion to such a list or catalogue 
one would expect a discussion and tentative 
correlation between sites, regions, types and 
dates. Such an attempt could have been made 
even as a continuation of the important table 1 
on p. 382. It is, of course, likely because of the 
nature of the subject that such a correlation 
cannot be achieved but it should at least be 
attempted and the conclusions, if there are 
апу, drawn out. 

t seems better and more precise to use a 
division into larger geographieal regions, 


namely : 
1. Galilean synagogues: (a) Upper Galilee ; 
(9 Tower Galilee; (c) The Golan; (d) Mount 


2.8 of the northern valleys: 
(а) Beit Shean-Harrod Valley; (b) Valleya 
around the Ses of Galilee. 


8. Southern synagogues: (a) Southern Jor- 
dan Valley (Jericho and Dead Bea area); 
(b) Judaean Coastal Plain and the Sharon; 
0 Southern Hebron Mountains and the 
outhern Bhephela (Daroma). 

With these regions two other categories 
should be kept in mind, but we know very 


little about them : Transjordanian ев 
south of the Gilead and the group of Bamaritan 


eg. 
alternative division is primarily & 
phical rather than a chronological 
ce. It seems that the synagogues within 
each of these have certain common 
characteristics in building plan. It is equally 
likely that there is no chronological distinction 
between the various regional . Bome of 


the regions, such as Galilee th Judaea 


each contain completely different architectural 
élements which, though different, indicate that 
& number of the buildings were constructed 
during the third century 0.x. This also holds 
true for several sites in the northern valleys 
with moeaio pavements, H. ‘Ammudim, built 
in the third century о.е. and Hamat Tiberias 
which was built in the fourth century О.Е. The 
idea that there are some main regional types 
which differ one from another is mentioned by 


Marilyn Chiat but not developed to’ indicate 
the relation of territory to synagogue type, 
if any. 

In the introduction the author describes the 
several prior attempts to organize and 
systematire e data Kohl and 
Watznger used the term Galilean for the 
B es which they studied there. After 
the е, World War Ње Byzantine synagogues 
with mosaic pavements and an apse were 
found at Naaran and Beit Alfa. Since then the 
terms ‘ earlier ' for the Galilean and ' later’ or 
‘new’ for the basilical mosaic-paved syna- 
gogues were adopted (E. L. Sukenik, Ancient 
synagogues yn. Palestine and Greece, 1934, 27-8). 
The third category of а ' transitional" phase, 
mamly based on the question of orientation 


{the entrances and direction of prayer towards 
Jerusalem)— waa ted in the early fifties. 
M. Avi Yonah (with B. Yeivin, Kadmoniyot 


Arsenu (The antiquities of Israel), 1955, 281—6) 

was the first to introduce this term, dividing 
egogues into three types relating to 
nological periods : 

1 ean, which are earlier. 2. Transi- 
tional, based on Beit Shearim, Eshtemoa, 
Arbela, Hamat Tiberias A (in Chiat's lst), 
Husifah. 3. Later or Byzantine synagogues. 
Е. В. Goodenongh (Jewish in the 
Greco-Roman period, 1, 1953, 225-32) adopted 
в similar division but used the term ‘ Broad- 
house ' instead of ‘ Transitional ', basing it on 
the finds from Dura Euro Eshtemoa, 
Khirbet es-Susiyah (before the excavations) 
and Nave (Nawa). Avi Yonah observed the 
appearance of mosaic pavements already in 

e Roman period, such as those at Apamea 
and the earliest phase of Caesarea. During the 
last 20 years an obvious logical and 
chronological group dated to the last century 
5 um OD Temple Period and antedati 

e ier-Galilean ogues was explo: 
(e.g. Masada, Herodium, бары). 

Typological categorization was found to be 
undatable. The author correotly emphasizes 
that synagogues that did not conform to the 
other two categories were olassed as transi- 
tional. 'It became apparent that the evolu- 
tionary concept of an early, middle and late 
form of вупаё e was untenable and а new 
т woul ve to be proposed’ (p. 5). 

e author has used & geographical organiza- 
tion according to regions and оу territories 
but has not produced the е new typo- 
logical or nological considerations. As 
such an analysis was beyond the scope and aim 
of the book ita contribution to the exploration 
of ancient synagogues would appear to be quite 
limited, for we have F. Huttenmeister and 
G. Reeg, Die antiken Synagogen in Israel 
(1977, 2 vols.), which is up to date to 1977. 
Тһе problem with the last book, as Chiat aptly 
remarks, is that ' Huttenmeister and Бо 
have elected to list synagogue sites for whic! 
archaeological evidence exists with those 
known саир references in ancient 
literature. Thi ment oan lead to con- 
fusion on the part of the reader. Furthermore, 
buildi they consider '' uncertain syna- 
gogues " are inoluded in their catalogue with 
those considered “ certain " ’ (pp. 5-6). 

In this respect Chiat’s Handbook represente 
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ап improvement since all the entries are placed 
in one of three categories: I. Validated; 
II. Attested; ІШ. Disputed. The third 
category is divided into two sub-categories: 
(a) attributed ; (b) not accepted. This division 
18 olear and on the wh Ex well done but 
opinions will vary over the specific entries in 
the two sub-categories. 

There are errata and even mistakes in the 
details given in the Handbook. In the glossaries 
there are some inaccurate terms and explana- 
tions. These must be carefully corrected if a 
new edition 18 published іп the future. 

AMOS KLONER 


BERNADETTE Н. Brooten: Women 
leaders in the ancient synagogue. 
(Brown Judaic Studies, 36.) x, 281 pp. 
Chico, California: Scholars Press, 
1982. $20. 


One of the major problems involving 
archaeological investigations and their publica- 
tion is the failure of scholars whose study of 
antiquity is based largely on literary texts to 
take into account the results of archaeological 
work. Material culture provides ап in- 
dependent witness to the life situation of the 
community or social group that produced the 
literature and thus at the very least should be 
of contextual if not sometimes of central value 
in the analyms of that literature. Yet the 
obscure technicality and, even worse, the lack 


of reasonabl m ublioation of field- 
work have р Daal and religious 
historians from a proper utilization of material 
remains. For the history of Judaism, this has 
been especially true for the early post-biblical, 
or Roman-Byzantine, period, which comcides 
with the formulation of the great corpus of 
Judaic literature, the Talmud. Since udio 
writangs are concerned with the realia of daily 
life and since they form the core, the soul, of 
Jewish religion and oulture, it 18 unfortunate 
that the physical remains of the Jewish com- 
munities of those formative centuries &re 8o 
little taken into account. Brooten's work 18 an 
admirable exception to this lamentable 
situation and perhaps bodes well for a reversal 
of the оегы n ect of archaeology in the 
study of Judaism. 


This study, which was submitted as a thesis 
to Harvard University in 1982, concerns the 
role of women in leadership positions ш Jewish 
communities of Palestine and the Diaspora in 
the Roman and Byzantine periods. It is 
hardly coincidence that an investigation of 
women in antiquty should stand as an 
example of а work which considers both 
literary and non-epigraphio evidence. Since 
the vast preponderance of the literary sources 
of early Judaism were produced by males, it is, 
as the author stresses in her conclusion, 
impossible to recover a history of Jewish 
women from the written sources except as the 
male writers have viewed the females in their 
society. Archaeological remains, while pos- 
sessing the difficulty of b in their silence 
one stage further removëd than literary 
materials from the comprehension of the 
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modern investigator, who must interpret 
material data in basio ways that the text 
scholar need never face, none the leas pose the 
advantage of bemg sexually neuter. 

Brooten, however, does not take the un- 
travelled road of exploring the highly signifi- 
cant, for females, domestic realm that the 
archaeological recovery of ancient dwellin 
has made visible; instead, she goes straight 
for the controversial public, institutional 
realm. That the two cannot be so formally 
separated creates a methodological flaw in, but 
yet does not diminish the importance of, what 
she has chosen to do. The author's thesis is 
that women held leadership positions in & 
number of synagogues in late antiquity. Her 
evidence is presented in в basio corpus of 19 
Latin and Greek inscriptions in which femalea 
are titled ‘ head of the synagogue ', ‘ leader ’, 
‘elder’, ‘mother of the synagogue’, and 
© priestess’. Most of these insoriptions have 
long been known to scholars, who have rather 

ndentiously dismissed the titles as honorific. 
Brooten’s careful analysis of the inscriptions, 
with appropriate supporting data from literary 
references and related insomptional remains, 
makes a strong case for the functional nature 
of all of the titles, except perhaps for 
‘ priestess ’, for which the complexities of the 
male priestly role itself in the pre- and post-70 
0.8. period muddles the issues in a way that is 
not successfully considered. 

Throughout, the author is confrontmg 8 
scholarly concensus concerning female sub- 
ordmation. While she consistently provides 
the viewpoints of those who had previously 
interpreted the female titles of the inscriptions 
as non-functional, she is also refuting a wider 
notion of subservient female roles in ancient 
Judaism for which she provides examples of 
neither modern nor ancient assessment. Inso- 
far as she rightly suspects that the inscriptions’ 
Done have been influenced by nine- 

and twentieth-century Orthodox 
Judaism, she may find that the broader 
devaluaticn of female roles may likewise come 
from recent centuries and that her somewhat 
polemical tone is unjustified as far as an ancient 
social sysrem 18 concerned. Far too often, 
contemporary equation of sexual dimorphism 
with oppressive sexism has caused great dis- 
tortion in understandmg pre-modern female 
roles. One cannot assume that an isolated 
dimension of women’s or men’s roles in 
ity would have had the same meaning 

ion to the totality of the male-female 
relationships as it would in the present world. 
Thus, ancisnt Judaism may in tact have been 
less repressive than one would imagine on the 
basis of modern Orthodoxy. On the other 
hand, instances of females occupying socially 
legitimate positions of authority do not by 
themselves indicate any general sexual 
egalitarianism. This is particularly true for 
the inordinately large numbers of widows or 
unmarned women in Brooten’s sample, since 
women in euch circumstances tend to function 
ав surrogate males. One cannot escape the 
necessity for analysing leadership roles in their 
full, ancient social context; and Brooten’s 
conclusions cen only be tentative pending a 
thorough investigation of ancient Jewish 
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gender roles and attitudes. Generalizing 
about female roles in the ancient synagogue 
from communities spread over six centuries 
&nd over the wide geographical span of the 
Jewish Diaspora is likewise weakened by the 
absence of contextual analysis of sexual roles. 
А rie mire section of this work, which 
calls into question the existence of ‘ women's 
pee n ancient е buildings, 
42 регһарв ese ا‎ T a problem it 
addresses is more specific. The author shows 
that the evidence for galleries of any kind is 
flimsy at best and the identification of these 
putative structures as separate spaces for 
emales has no basis in the archaeological 
remains. Thus she successfully refutes the 
argument based on the supposed existence of 


such alin that women could not possibly 
have e offices. However, it is to 
be idw that hat the insoriptional evidence in the 


first part of the book is chiefly non-Palestinian 
sad tho Peed Pre evidence of the second part 

alestinian. Furthermore, the 
nes Орны evidence by and large arises 
from communities not represented by the 
inscriptional data. Тһе work thus lacks 
sufficient, sensitivity to the possible variation 
amongst norms pet practices which no doubt 
characterized ancient Judaism. While Good- 
enough is cited repeatedly for his objectionable 
attitudes to galleries, his—or any—views 
on flourishing non-normative (non-rabbinic) 
praxis in other areas of life is not taken into 
account. 

The difficulties with this book are part of 
the enormous methodological problems which 
cannot be resolved at this early stage of 
modern analysis of ancient gender roles. Thus 
the study stands as a notable contribution to 
this as well as а prominent exams of of 
the integration of literary and archaeological 
sources. It is enhanced by в useful appendix 
of inscriptions relating to women donors to the 
synagogue (which, stumulates even further the 
need for socio-economic considerations to be 
taken into account) and by а section of plates 
(which are not referred to in the discussion 
and are thus rendered somewhat less useful 
than they might otherwise be). 

CAROL MEYERS 


JOHN L. Grssow: Textbook of Syrian 
Semitic insoriptions. Vol. п: Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions, including the mized 
dialect of Arslan Tash. xx, [187] pp., 
8 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
Oxford University Press, 1982. £15. 


The third volume of Dr. Gibson’s manual of 
North Semitic epigraphy contains the earliest 
material from his selected area of investigation. 
As in the earlier volumes: Hebrew and 
Moabite (Oxford, 1971, of. BSOAS, xxxv, 8, 
1972, 695—6, but see also the second edition of 
1978), and Aramaio and Zenjirli (Oxford, 1975, 
cf. BSOAS, xr, 2, 1977, 876), the purpose is 
pedagogical and the format tidy. Here, as 
there, emphasis is upon a fair spectrum of 
i retation, an up-dated bibliography, and 

abstention from final solutions. Given 
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the relative abundance of Phoenician material, 
the selection is also abstemious and nothing 
indisputably Punio haa been 1ncluded (but see 
151-9 on Pyrgi). It is not quite clear whether 
with this volume the ' Textbook ' 18 now com- 
plete, but in any case the use of ‘Syrian’ in 
the title will be abandoned in future editions. 

The 42 items in this collection are arranged 
chronologically and Geographically under the 
tabrics “ Archaic and Old Phoenician’ (the 
arrowheads, Byblos, and idon) and 
* Phoenician ? (Byblos, idon, and the 
wider Mediterranean) with а chapter on 
Arslan Tash (with which may be compared 
the section on Zenjirli in Vol. п, 60-86). It ı8, 
of course, this material that makes of the 
Canaanite-Aramaio cleavage a diachronically 
complex phenomenon. The historical dimen- 
sions are anything but tidy and the undoubted 
fact of ‘interference’ cannot be documented 
by adducing the kind of evidence available to 
students of modern dialects (e.g. Weinreich, 
eto.) Reference (pp. 79-80) to orthographic 
idiosynoracies and broken text 1s to some 
extent question begging, and like Hadad and 
Panammu, the choice between admixture, 


dialect, or separate language 18 a matter of 
methodological preference (cf. Degen, Alara- 
müische Grammatik, Wiesbaden, 1969, р. 2, 


п.17, on Ja’udi vs. Friedrich but also Green. 


field). 

However that may be, the bulk of this 
collection 18 clearly Phoenician, but not with- 
out the extraordinary puzzles in orthography 
and morphology that such в, decision entails. 
Consider, for example, evidence for the 
definite article: in this respect Phoenician 
exhibits an evolution, say, from Ahiram (no. 4, 
see p. 16) to Eshmunazar (no. 28, p. 114), and 
this may be compared with its absence in 
Hadad (Vol п, no. 18, see p.63) and Gezer 
(Vol. r, по. 1, see p. 2). this general 
Semitic evidence (though Moabite is an 
ieri tion of sorts: Vol. 1, по 16, see p. 78, 

ere p. 19, 24) one may woigh the view of 
Tambdn on syncope in Phoenician (cited here 
by Gibson, р. xix). The retention of А- even 
alter a preposition in Umm El-‘Amed (по. 32, 
see pp. 121-2) might at the very least suggest 
а degree of uncertainty in this usage: I should 
be inclined to agree with Harris, Grammar, 
55-6, 96. 

Or again, to select another type of prob- 
lematio usage: the juxtaposition of gil and 
Ist pers. subj. pronoun, as in Kiamuwa, 
lines 7-8 (по. 18, see pp. 34, эт), ог Квга{ере, 
lines 11, 20 (no. 15, see pp. 46, 48, 57, 59). The 
case is not simplified by what appears to be 

el Ugaritio practice (see Gordon, Ugaritio 
exibook, paras. 9:8, 29; 13: 57), though 
оо, reference for 3rd pers pers. sing. maso. 
espoused by at least one other 

a scholar (see I. D. Marous, Aspects of 
the Ugaritic verb, Ph.D. thesis, Columbia 
University, 1970, 53-74). The crux lies of 
course in the occasional appearance of an 
acomelivs sufix, aa m СТА, 6: ii: 22 and 
Karatepe, A.i.20. But а participial construc- 
tion might work as well as a finite verb, and 
the possibility that the infimtive absolute at 


some obscure period of its history could have 
accepted pronominal suffixes has been mooted. 
37 
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What шау be gleaned from all this is that 
North Semitic philology has not got to be 
into the Procrustean bed of Biblical 
ebrew or Classical Arabic (see Loewenstamm, 
Comparative studies, 300-8 vs. Marcus). 
Similarly, the tortuous history of шаю con- 
secutive is aggravated by the Phoenician data 
(e.g. already Harris, Grammar, 39-40), as ad 
Атат line 2 (no. 4, see pp. 14-16), Karatepe, 
A.iii.2 (по. 15, see pp. 50, 61), but also for 
Aramaic: Zak, A.ll (Vol. п, по. 5, see 
pp. 8, 15). The very nature of the pheno- 
menon, as known from Biblical Hebrew (and 
from where else could it be ?—itself an indica- 
tion of the difficulties that plague comparative 
Semitio philology), requires a span of narrative 
discourse ly available in Phoenician. 
Where such might be thought to exist, 
e.g. Kilamuwa (no. 13), Karatepe (по. 15), 
Yehawmilk (no. 25), Tabnit (по. 27), Eshmuna- 
таг (по. 28), and for Aramaic, say, Zakir, 
бейге, Hadad and Panammu (Vol. п, nos. 5, 
7-9, 13, 14), Gibson has adduced the rhetorical 
studies of Avishur, Collins, O'Connor and 
Greenfleld, who have endeavoured to demon- 
strate the poetic impulse of authors concerned 
to arrest the attention of posterity. Though it 
would be some of an exaggeration to 
insist upon the ‘metrical structure’ of 
Kilamuwa (p. 38), and Gibson does not insist, 
it cannot be denied that a kind of Kunstprosa 
emerges from these exiguous beginni to 
develop into the later literature of Hebrew and 
Aramaio. Though I should hardly wish to 
endorse a unified Canaanite tradition, it would 
be obtuse not to mention the rather more 
developed and much earlier corpus of Ugaritio 
poetry. 


J. WANSBROUGR. 


J. A. Емевтом and STEFAN Rer (ed.): 
Interpreting the Hebrew Bible. Essays 
in honour of E. I. J. Rosenthal. xv, 
318 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982. £22.50. 


With this excellent collection of essays, 
prefaced by an sa M PE Literie" of 
pilgri imago through the o world, the 
honorand's remarkable career has found appro- 
priate acoolade. For the most the 15 
papers exhibit not merely the high quality 
expected of their authors but also an impressive 
range of topic and treatment: S. P. Brook, 
“Ап early interpretation of püsah:'aggén in 
the Palestinian Targum’; В. E. Clements, 
‘Heinrich Graetz as Biblical historian and 
religious apologist '; D. Daube, ' The exten- 
sion of a simile’; N. De * Two Genizah 
fragments in Hebrew and Greek’; J. A. 
Emerton, ‘ The translation and interpretation 
of Isaiah vi. 13°; R. Р. Gordon, ‘ Terra 
Sancta and the territorial doctrine of the 
Ta: to the heta’; R. J. Loewe, “Тһе 
Bible in medieval Hebrew poetry '; 8. Morag, 
* Some notes on Selomo Almali’s contributions 
to the linguistic science of Hebrew’; C. Rabin, 
PS Oe aad tie dating of Deutero- 
nomy’; 8. Reif, ‘ A Midrashic anthology from 
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the Genizah’; А. Shivtiel, ‘ Be-tzét yisra'ei 
mi-milzraim bet ya'agób mé-‘am lo'ez' (Ps. 
114: 1); J. G. Snaith, * Aphrahat and the 
Jews’ ; G. Vajda,' L'homélie du Karaite Samuel 
al-Maghribi sur les Dix Commandements ' ; 
J. Weingreen, ‘ Diberrüh tôraäh kilshóm bnei- 
адат” (BT Ber. 31b); M. Р. Weitzman, “Тһе 
origin of the Peshitta Psalter '. 

t is, of course, not merely beyond the com- 
petence of a single reviewer but also beyond 
the space allocated to a single review to deal 
fairly with such an array of erudition as must 
emerge from the above inventory. Almost 
without exception the midrashio theme ін 
accommoda and developed, indeed to an 
extent such that one 18 compelled to assent to 
Loewe's definition of the Jewish historical 
experience as вупоћгошо rather than diachronic 
(р. 138): i.e. 16 is impossible nof to interpret 
the world in terms of the word. His own con- 
tribution may be selected as symbolic of the 
whole, exhibiting as it does the means by 
which even indifference and truanoy sought (in 
faot could not avoid) expression in the Biblical 
idiom. I refer here to the remarkable pheno- 
menon of Hebrew poetry in medieval Spain 
(апа could add that a misprint has rendered 
anacoluthio a similar statement of his on p. 137 
те ing the distribution of long and short 
7 bles іп Hebrew and Arabic) in which not 

eme nor image nor scansion could diminish 
the impact of Biblical phraseology upon the 
new and otherwise quite revolutionary experi- 
ments m verse composition. The observation 
is not unfamihar: e.g. Hirschfeld, Lsterary 
history of the Hebrew grammarians and lers- 
cographers, Oxford, 1926, 26, 49, 64; Barge- 
buhr, ТЬе Alhambra, Berlin, 1968, eap. 229-374 
(and of. BSOAS, хххін, 1, 1970, 208-9). 
Loewe is, of course, quite right to assert that 
the Biblical heritage was too intamate to be 
reckoned purely ‘literary’, though I am not 
altogether happy with the implied demarcation 
ofliterary experience. Їп any case, several of 
his examples are taken from Ibn Gabirol 
(рр. 189 1f.) whose work hardly allows of в 
tidy  distinotion between Urerlebnis and 
Bildungeerlebnis. The midrashic impulse has 
been studied (refs. and M. Gertner, ‘ On 
ing medieval Hebrew writing ', J RAS, 

1963, 163-93), and there could hardly be а 
more appropriate example of this than the 
likely allusion to Gibraltar in Bimë Yequi'&l 
(Loewe, pp.140-1). But that is not un- 
expected: consider also in his poem Lekhä тё 
(Sohirmann, 1, 223—5) the basio Arabio topoi 
khallayya (lines 1-4), palace description 
= wasf (lines 5-21), garden description 
= rawdiyya/nawriyya (lines 22-83), and the 
concluding panegyrio == madik (lines 34-44). 
Adoption of the scheme involved to some 
extent also adaptation. Here the data might 
be phonologically determined, e.g. with 
reference to the viour of long/Bhort vowels 
in open/closed syllables (alluded to above), 
though Í am inclined to the view that the 
phonology of Biblical Hebrew was in such 
instances altered metri causa. More productive, 
however, is the midrashio approach employed 
by Loewe: in Гела Ұ44 employment of such 
imagery ав armón, yim, apiryôn is of course 
Solomonic, but then (1) во is Ibn Gabirol’s 
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Vorlage, the io of 
Buhturi enti Birkat aaa (Diwän, 
no. 915) with the concatenation of sarh, sabn, 
jinn and especially Bilgis. The two poems 
have in fact to be read together: e.g. depiction 
of the ruler as gebir, kefir, menahël tzon, his 
as ‘anda = sahüb, his wisdom as 
уйт = bahr must provoke a suspicion that the 
Biblical legacy, however piously preserved, 
was а heritage of wond elasticity. Of all 
this Ibn Gabirol is a good example but not the 
beat: his older contemporary, patron, friend 
and occasionally even enemy, Shmuel Ha- 
Nagid, produced a poeti tical corpus as imagina- 
tively adapted as of any Jewish poet in 
medieval Spain, e.g. the very fine She'ëh minni 
'amili wa- (Schirmann, r 109-11) in 
which the Arabic genre of hamasa is as well 
executed as ever it was in the native tongue. 
Could there have been, after all, in Arabie an 
instance of fakhr so stunning as Shmuel's reply 
to his carping adversaries: Ая David be 
i bi нің м cit., line 38) ? The only com- 
petition would be in the remarkable oeuvre of 
Mutanabbi, say, one of those egocentric odes 
addressed to Sayf al-dawla, e.g. Laka Lhamdu 
fi Ldurrt Uadh B fa'innaka mu'tihi 
ма-іптіуа жігіті (AL Majänt Lhaditha, пт, 
242). 


J. WANSBROUGR 


ALI ABou-Assar, PIERRE BORDREUIL 
and À R. Mrzrarp: La statue de Tell 
Fekherye et son inscription bilingue 

o-araméenne. (Études Assyrio- 
logiques. Cahiers No. 7.) v, 125 pp., 
14plates. Paris: Éditions Recherches 
sur les Civilisations, 1982. 


The bihngual inscription on the statue 
unearthed in Tell Fakhriyah, Syria, in 1979 is 
one of the most important single inscripti 
discovered in recent years. The publication of 
the Akkadian-Aramaio bilin is certain to 
arouse much scholarly interest, since the text 
adds significantly to the extant corpus of Old 
Aramaic, and ermore underscores how 
important the control of Aramaic sources is to 


раа ley partion particularly those specializing 


The book itself contains a beg eser of 
the statue, & transoription of the i 
text with translation and selected philological 
notes, and a transcription of the Aramaio text 
with translation and notes. The Aramaic text 
is much more exhaustively treated than the 
Akkadian, with the inclusion of a detailed 
analysis of ita orthography, phonology, аш and 
, complete with glossary an 
oussion of the ‘situation linguistique ', gr^ 
which the features of this text are compared 
with other old Aramaic inscriptions. The two 
texts are then compared with each other, with 
the transcriptions of the Akkadian and 
Aramaio placed side by side, and retranslated, 
which offers the reader the op тану to note 
similarities and stylistio duferenicas 
the Akkadian and Aramaio versions. e The 
proper names, place names, and god names are 
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also discussed separately. The final chapter 
deals with the date of the inscription, based 

жек дерт and historical data. The 
slates е а copy of the Aramaic text with 
a comparative pa table, and photographs 
of the tablet and the Akkadian inscription, as 
well as a site map of Tell Fakhriyah. 

The authors are to be commended for the 
relative speed with which they were able to 
bring this important insoription to hght, since 
they report that, although the statue was 
discovered in February 1979, the authors only 
received permission to publish the text in 
July 1981, ‘ constatant l'absence de publica- 
tion autorisée ', and the publication was com- 
pleted in December 1981. This statement 
reflects the mysterious circumstances under 
which the statue is published, amce ıt was once 
widely understood that an edition of the 
e iar d was being prepared by R. Degen 
and D. Kennedy, who are cited on p. 19, n. 1. 
Moreover, although- the authors claim this 
publication to be the offioial editio princepa, 
an edition of the inscription has already 
appeared in the Mitteilungen der Dateien 
Orient-Gesellschaft zu Berlin, No. 118, 1081, 
3-22, by one of the co-authors, A. Abou-Assaf. 
The circumstances surrounding the publication 
are not irrelevant to a critical review of the 
volume, since the rather careless treatment of 
the Akkadian text presumably reflects the 
haste with which the volume was prepared. 
The MDOG edition of the Akkadian text is 
frequently more reliable, and it includes a 
useful hand сору of the Akkadian inscription, 
whioh is lacking from the French volume. 

Turning first to the Akkadian text, the 
reviewer must first comment generally on the 
way in which the Akkadian text 1s presented, 
since the method does not follow the usual 
Assyriological conventions for transcribi 
cuneiform. The Akkadian text is sn 
no less than three times in the volume, first 
with 8 mixture of and syllabio 
writings, which reflect the orthography of the 
cuneiform signs, then a second transliteration 
шанағы 8 mixture of normalized Sumero- 

and syllabio writings, and finally 
(рр. (pp. 61 £) with & normalized Akkadian text. 

e unfortunate result is a plethora of errors, 
either misreadings or ungrammatical normali- 
zations. The more usual convention of 
norm Sumerograms within the tert, 
followed W the sign itself in 
much clearer and simpler [e.g. mA ANS] *)], ав 
employed in the M. edition. Mode 
the author could thereby avoid pedantic 
writings of log such as МО-#6 
for Ния- (17) IGI for lim (31), and even 
GÜ.GAL for gí-gal (1). Since ıt is a canon of 
Assyriology that Semites borrowed the 
Sumerian writing system, signs which sylla- 
bically spell out the Akkadian word need not 
be treated as lo, 

The pun are specific comments on the 
Akkadian text (abbreviations following the 
Chicago Assyrian dictionary). 

lines 1-5: The authors have neg pum to 
note that the Pinel referring to Adad are all 
stock phrases from literary texta, such a&s—to 
name а famous example—Enuma ЕНЕ: 
mušaznin sup (En. КІ. Т 68); gugal damé 
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erselim (En. El. 7:02); [riti] u madgits ana ali 
u ^i (Langdon, Seven Tablets of Creation 
261113); nadin #97 u nindabé (En. EL 7 : 85). 
This raises the interesting question whether 
Aramaic speakers were aware of Akkadian 
literary traditions. 

2: read mad-qi-te (as M DOG), maëgite (p. 61) 

8: read alan (p. 61). 

āti (p. 62). 


6: read idu 

7: of. also AKA 208: 7. 

10: of. the phrase in oolophons, e.g. Labat, 
TDP, 230:126, indicating that it is a stock 
phrase outside of royal inscriptions: of. also 
AKA, 160 : 8-4, and КАН, 2, 138: 4-5: read 
тайи (p. 62). 

11: read either #ullum ог &aläm (not ulum) 
(p. 82). 

12: read nasa} (correct on p. 69); variations 
of this hrase use bafd (of. КАН, 2, 188: T 

e GIG-A4), although of. Iraq, 24 2 
95; à, паза) зи da zumrija; read bašé in 
I R 36.2 (p. 69). 

14: qibit (р. 63); ‘ ikrumma ’ 18 read m 
M DOG ав GÁL.LA (= ufab&i ' oreate "), which 
may co nd more closely with Aramaic 
knn ‘ to establish ’ (1, 10) than, the verb karabu 
‘to make в dedicatory vow’; of. the similar 
ee I R 35.2 (cited on ?. 89), «%рібта 


d 

15: read ankussu (p.03); read luddiš 
(p. 63); e Mae 5, 90: % 

17: read 

21: read arük (9. 64); for tirş (not pros- 
périté 1), of. AHw 1394b s.v. tersu/targu 
ausstrecken °, as in AKA, 201: 22-3, ша 
ii-ri-pi 8U-ia, " when my hand reaches out’; 
the meaning of this line is ‘ in the extending of 
his throne (Le. rule) and prolongation of his 
reign’, which may also be found in the 
Aramaio, L 13. 

22: note Crop a ы between slang (p. 16) 
and # (p.64); and sw (p.16) and м8 
(p. 64). 

98: read dudte (p. 64). 

26: read galamiu (p.64); 
Assyrian royal inscriptions also employ stu 
(of. Streck, Asb., 376, 1:2), the writing 
tesu(TA) is not certain ; for consistenoy, lib-bs 
(p. 14) should have been BÀ bi. 

28: read fifüns (p.05); read be-h 
(р. 16); Sert (as p. 16) and not akälifu 
(р. 


65). 
32: of. Streck, Aab., ii, 76:65; read lahru 
ed MD pe or labra. 
litiu (as MDOG) or Hate. 
м: TUR might also be used for sehru rather 
than тағы, corresponding to Aramaio ‘lym 
(1. 21). Read dlidäte (p. 66). 
35: could ú-la-a PCT «Hû (from D-stem 
of ей) ? Cf. CAD, K, 132 f., Fuld (used with 
oven) usually written logographi 


since Neo- 


y as E or 


11 

Finally, on p. 69, two other texts are cited 
which appear to parallel ll. 6-15 of the in- 
soription. The quotations, however, from the 
Statue of Kurba'il (Irag, 24, 98 f.) are most 
тіні , Since the with our text 
ocour in ЖЕ 5, 7-8, , 36, and 40-1 of the 
Kurba'il statue. The reader is not aware from 
the citation on p.69 how much is missing 
between the various clauses, without checking 
the publication Irag, 24. 
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One last general point must be made 
rogarding the transonption of the Akkadian 
text; the editors have not addressed them. 
selves то the problems of Assyrian dialeot in 
this inseripton, and have consequently 
allowed many inconsistencies to creep into the 
transcription system. Certain indications af 

dialect are clear, such as be-si for 
bi, and writings such as maš-qí-te e 
іш-а-іе (23), ѓи-те (16, 28), e-si-di (31), to 
name a few. Normalizations are given, how- 
ever, both as Zumi (16) and fumé (16), «i and 
nié (22) and forms like rabf (8) are probably 
to be rendered rabê (of. AK A, 257 : 9, GAL-e), 
and mw-ri as mu-re (33). 

Since the Aramaio text is more thoroughly 
treated only a few commenta are offered here : 

1: the word dmwt as a translation for 
salmu is not surprising (cf. p. 28) in light of the 
appearance of dmwt m inoantation bowla 

to the ‘image’ of в demon (of. J. А. 
Montgomery, Aramaic incantation texte from 
Nippur (1918), 6 : 4). 

2: mhnht' bring down’ is not precisely the 
same ав АКЕ. mudaznin ' rain down ' (of. p. 61. 
where both are translated aa ‘ déverse ”). 

PA perhaps + ПА is closer to Jewish Aramaic 

”, whioh corresponds more 
closely to йы ‘income’ 

'dqwr as a loanword from ' Akk. adagurru, 
and corresponding to Akk. nindabü ' cereal 
Бы; , 18 problematical, since the ritual 

ai was limitod in use to ceremonial 
rt of beer, wine, or milk (of. CAD, A}, 
94а). 

6: cf. Rost, Tigl., пп, p. 42: 3: munakkir 
malkigunu mukinnu santé, ‘he removed 
their kings and established his bureauoracy ’, 
which reflects this correspondence between 
mlk and fakin mati in our text. 

12: although the Aramaic uses gbl for bal 
dim, the m b'l dyn as ‘ ex oocurs in 
later Aramaio (cf. Kaufman, 19 43). 

18: for an expression corresponding to tiris 
kusstiu, the ‘reaching out/extension of his 
throne’, perhaps the correct Aramaic roote 
are “to cast, impose’, and rdy ‘to sub- 
ju ең although the grammar remains 

oult. 

23: for #0}, of. Montgomery, AIT, 30: 3. 

94: mwin: the loanword from Akk. mütänu 
is interesting in this context, because of 
references іп Neo-Assyrian to di'w фи mütänu 
(correct CAD, MA, 297a). 

Many problems remain to be explored in 
this i ion, not least of which is the date 
of the statue. The pro dating of 850- 
825 в.о. is possible, but not conclusively 

ven. Moreover, it would be of interest to 
Low whether an Aramaic speaker wrote in 
Akkadian, or an Ákkadian speaker composed 
the Aramaio, or more than one person col- 
laborated, The text includes many common 

ressions from Assyrian royal inscriptions, 
although the curses are remarkably similar to 
An curses in Sefire А 1. 

These comments are in no way intended to 
detract from the achievement of publishing & 
olear and useful edition of this text, which will 
no doubt serve as the basis der many further 
studies. 

M. J. GHLLHR 
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Paoro МАТТНІАЕ: Ebla: an empire 
rediscovered. Transl. by Christopher 
Holme. 237 pp., 60 plates. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1980. £12.95. 


Of the several lessons to be learnt from the 
story of the work of the Italian Arohasological 
Expedition to Syria at Tell Mardikh, the firat 
is perhaps that of the virtue of persistence, 
which in due course reaps its reward. The 
Expedition, which began operations in 1964, 
had completed ten seasons of annual cam- 
peine with somewhat unexciting results, 

ore it struck in campaigns 11-18 (1974-6) 
the most important archaeological discovery 
since the war. Not all subsequent lessons have 
been во positive. 

The dramatio discovery in those three 
seasons of the archives of thousands of 
Cuneiform tablets dating to the middle of the 
third millennium в.о. has added the prospect 
of a new ohapter to the history of ur 
development in the Ancient Near East, and 
has moved Syria from the periphery to а 
position close to the centre of attention. As we 
approach the tenth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the discoveries our present state of 
knowledge of the contenta of the archives 
remains still preliminary and provisional. Full 
publication of such a massive bulk of material 
and the assimilation of the information con- 
tained was never likely to have been a speedy 
process. Unfortunately, however, before the 
material was presented in a regular and 
orderly fashion, the academic world was 
treated to a series of ‘ revelations’ as sensa- 
tional as (it now appears) they were ill-founded. 
The Ebla discoveries are the first to have 
received the dubious benefita of modern media 
coverage. But the principal blame for the 
exaggerated claims concerning the archives 
rests not with the media but with those who 
supplied their information. 

owever ttable the issue of personalities 
may be in such & matter, the whole progress of 
publication of the Ebla material has become 80 
en ed that reference to this faotor is in- 
mh . The collaboration af the «суксо. 

» Paolo Matthiae, and his epigraphi 
Giovanni Pettinato, though originally. 
monious, beoame soured when after the main 
discoveries Pettinato issued in publio lectures 
and summary articles & series of unsupported 
statements on the contents of the archives. 
These statements concerned several : 
the affinities of the Semitio dialect ted 
in the documents, the extent of the ayn 
contacts of Ebla, and above all remarkable 
i mnt historical, political and religious 
inks with the Bible. As a method of presenting 
correot information this would have been 
dubious enough, but it has since beoome olear 
that many of these claims could not be 
substantiated a sober ing of the 
evidence. To describe them as wildly in- 
judicious hardly seems adequate under the 
circumstances. They were, however, seized 
upon and publicized by parties whose interests 
in the matter were other than & critical and 
objective assessment, and these endeavours in 
tarn provoked the Syrian authorities into an 
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over-reaction which imperilled the future of 
the excavations. 

The ing breach between Matthiae and 
Pettinato has left the excavator with the 
archaeological concessions and rights of 
publication of the material, and to deal with 
the formidable bulk of the archives, an mter- 
national committee of distinguished scholars 
has been convened. Pettinato, however, has 
retained the results of his several years of work 
on the tableta: his own catalogue and sub- 
Btantial tities of photographs, translitera- 
tions and notes; and he clearly intends to 
make full use of this material. Ho has a head 
start of some five years on any other scholar 
who approaches the intricacies of the un- 
familiar soript and still unclassified dialect of 
the archives. Thus a Great Ebla Schism has 
developed, with an official wing under Matthiae 
at Rome University and & provisional wing 
under Pettinato at Naples. 

Matthiae’s book under review, translated 
from the original Italian edition of 1977 and 
published in 1980, more or less coincided with 
the begi of the schism. It was matched 
by Pettinato with a book Ebla: un impero 
inciso nell’ argilla (Milan, 1979) translated ав 
The Archives of Ebla (New York, 1981). The 
books should really be complementary since 


they present eotively the archaeological 
and epigraphic sides of the picture. Here it 
must be admitted that the ce tips heavily 


in Pettinato's favour, since interest ın Ebla 
foouses overwhelmingly on ite archives rather 
than on ita сарага meagre arohaeo- 
logical remains. th boobs were very much 
preliminary reporte in that at the time of 
publication only a fragment of the royal palace 
at Ebla had been excavated and virtually 
nothing of the textual material had been 
published. 

After an introductory chapter on the history 
of оа research in Syria, Matthiae 
prooeeds to the background and outline of the 
excavations (ch. ii), introducing the important 
questions of the dates of the various archaeo- 
logically identified destructions of the ойу, 
espeorally that of the royal archive level; and 
of the identification of Tell Mardikh as the 
ancient Ebla. 

The core of the book is the two following 
chapters, iii and iv, whioh are devoted to & 
detailed archaeological of the work 
on the third millennium levels (‘ Protosyrian ”) 
and second millennium levels (* Old Syrian ’). 
Interest, of course, concentrates heavily on the 
former, particularly the level of the archivee, 
Mardik II B 1, and the report shows how 
much of the remains of this period have been 
almost or completely obliterated by later 
building. The ent of the plan of the 
royal palace, consisting of part of & courtyard 
with two oolonnaded façades, в stair-tower 
end а monumental entrance, represents the 
only substantial remains of the period to have 
been recovered. But by oontrast the more 
complete structures of the later period, publie 
buildi and gateways, oommand less 
attention. 

The chapter on the information of the 
archives (ch. v) was inevitably unsatisfaotory 
even in 1977. In practice Matthiae was 
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dependent for the material for this chapter on 
the unreliable data supplied by Pettinato, 
with whom he was in the process of breaking. 
While Matthias was sufficiently cautious to 
omit some of the more wayward claims, others 
ocoupy, albert with the expression of scholarly 
reservations, central positions in the chapter 

the identifications in the texts of the 
names Sargon and Agade (since discarded even 
by Pettinato), and the so-called ‘ treaty with 
Assur’, still apparently mamtained by Petti- 
nato but decimvely repudiated by other 
scholars. Of the place-names which supposedly 
demonstrated the long-distance nature of Ebla 
contacts, the identifications of Kane’, Byblos, 
Megiddo and Gaza, are not now accepted, while 
others remain for scrutiny. Here it must be 
recognized that where so much past confidence 
has been shown to be deceived, no credibility 
can now be given to any identafications offered 
without very full documentary support. 
Matthiae has been particularly unfortunate in 
that the phantasmal nature of much of the 
evidence central to this chapter was becoming 
olear in the period between the Italan and 
English editions, as the preface to the latter 
indicates. Nor will the reader find here any 
details of the types of texts making up the 
archive, for these were not available to the 
author at the time of writing. 

The maternal remains, architectural and 
artefactual, of the archive period and later are 
interesting, but unfortunately not very sub- 
stantial. Besides the limited architecture, the 
excavators have recovered some pieces of small 
composite sculpture and inlaid mosaic panels, 
glyptio evidence from impreesions on bullae, 

some remarkable fragments of carved 
wood, a very unusual survival (by Mesopota- 
mian standards at least). Chapter vi is an 
attempt to view these tantalizingly sparse 
remains in terms of both Mesopotamian con- 
nexions and a native Syrian tion; but the 
discussions appears somewhat‘ diffuse, perhaps 
because of the limitations of the material. 

The final chapter approaches a question of 
the greatest significance, even beyond the 
contents of the archives themselves, con- 
cerning the origin of urban civilization іп 
Syria, and brings to this the new evidence 
oniy available in the last decade, not only of 

in relation to the Mesopotamian Early 
Dynastio period, but also of Habuba Kebira 
and the adjoining sites on the Euphrates іп 
relation to the Mesopotamian Protoliterate. 
Here too the evidence though suggestive is 
still very scanty, and the earlier levels at 
Mardikh are hardly sufficiently accessible to 
determine at what date it ded from 
village to city. The influences lying behind 
such developments are correspondingly hard 
to discern. 

Largely since the appearance of the English 
edition of this book the actual publication of 
the Ebla archive material has really begun. It 
may be that we are now witnessing an era of 
healthy competition between the Rome and 
Naples schools. Both sides held their own 
со ium on Ebla in 1980 to which inter- 
national scholars were invited (rt does not 
appear from the lista of кенар that any- 
one ventured to attend both). The papers of 
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the Naples colloquium are alread Рац реа. 
La lingua di Ebla, ed. L. Сарти (Naples, 1981). 
Meanwhile Pettimato has launched s series of 


Materich Emgrafici di Ebla with his pisei 
of texts (MEE 1) and a first volume of 
editions (MEE 2). Rome has countered with 
the ing tion of the periodical Studi 
Eblaiti (1979- ), devoted to detailed studies 
of the texts, currently concentrating on laymg 
the ghcets raised by earlier mismformations, 
and also to related archaeological matters. The 
international committee of scholars has already 
roduced two volumes of the official Archiv: 
ғай di Ebla, Testi. So far there has been 
little duplication of effort between the two 
schools, though this cannot be e: to last. 
From all this it can be seen that Matthiae's 
book, which dated even between the Italian 
and English editions, has continued to date, во 
that its status as an interim report is being 
rapidly eroded. ‘The book has no оса кй 
a minimal bibliography extending only 
1977. The half-tone illustrations inse: a 
& block of 30 plates are not numbered or cross- 
referenced in the text, though it is com- 
paratively easy to turn from the text to the 
relevant illustration. In spite of all this the 
book should serve as an introduction to Ebla 
for some time to come. The translation is 
eared fluent, professional and archaeo- 
ically &oourate, which will make the book 
useful A English readers in a field in which 
most of the important documentation is in 
Italian. 
J. D. HAWKINS 


М. G. CARTER (ed.): Arab linguistics : 
an introductory classical text with 
transiation and notes. (Amsterdam 
Studies in the Theory and History of 
Linguistic Science, Series ITI. Studies 
in the History of Linguistics, Vol. 24.) 
ix, 485 pp. Amsterdam: John Ben- 
jamins B.V., 1981. 


Arab linguistics is, во to speak, rather like 
an inverted The first mmar 
extant, vis. Sibawayhi’s Kitdb (second half of 
the eighth century) is the most original 
document of the Arab grammatical tradition, 
of extraordi importanoe both for the 
material contained in it and its method of 
analysis. Over the next three centuries the 
Arab grammatical system was elaborated, to 
reach, with Zamaxshari’s Mufassal (second 
half of the twelfth century), what was almost 
its final stage of condensation. Yet the most 
famous summary of the Arab grammatical 
system is perhaps Ibn Malik’s versified com- 
pendium, Alfiyya, memorized by Arab school- 
children Gari 1 the ages. As late as the 

ki fourteenth ue al-Sanhà&ji's 
al-Àjurrümiyya, ап ex реа. lower- 

stage standard textboo with the 
er are of grammar ж ав usual m 
Arabio literature, was the subjeot of several 
commentaries, the most famous perhaps Le, 
al-ArharTs (d. 1499). Another commen 
heavily dependent on al-Azhar!, is al-Shirbini’ 5 
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(d. 1570) Nar alsajiyya Ji hall ауа Ам. 
miyya, and it is this that is reproduced here 
with translation and notes. 

The editing of any Arabic text is to be 
welcomed. It is, however, not easy to justify 
the choice of this particular text, published in 
в series devoted to the study of the history of 
linguistics. In the editors own words, it ‘ is 
the distillation of some nine centuries of 
inguistio speculation; what is left is both 
wholly unori and entirely typical of & 
discipline which had already reached its peak 
more than two hundred years before' (p. v; 


obiter dictum, I would prefer to of more 
than 400 та, viz. from axsharTs 
Mufaspal). It ıs, therefore, an imitation of 


classical texta, but by no means itself a classical 
text, as the title here would have it (‘an 
introductory classical text’). Moreover, even 
within the context of decadence and imitation, 
the preference of al-ShirbIn! over his model 
al-Azharf can hardly be vindicated. Last but 
not least, the question of what audience the 

resent work is addressed to has to be posed. 
Carter rightly approached his task ' with the 
aim of ing accessible both to Arabists and 
non-Arabista the main elements of indigenous 
Arabic linguistics, and thereby at least partially 
ainga large blank in the history of linguistic, 
which has hitherto paid little heed to non- 
Euro traditions and systems’ (р. v). But, 
for all practical purposes, this edition lacks an 
introductory easay which might ‘ place the 
book in its original historical context and 
analyse its significance in the light of con- 
temporary work in the history of linguistio 
thought', as promised by the blurb. Y would 
even doubt whether, in its present form, this 
book is acoeesible to the non-advanoed Ara bist, 
who needs a text like the basic al- Ajurrümiyya, 
but not an expanded oommentary. Therefore, 
notes intended for outright beginners, like 
conjugations (pp. 177, 183, 185, 231, 283, 235, 
eto.), are Bu nous, because anyone lacking 
this kno e ів in any case unable to under- 
stand this book. Even for Arabists it is not 
always easy to use. There is no table of 
contenta, and, for some unknown reason, the 
glossary-index lacks в large part of the 
references; accordingly, to locate certain 
items I was sometimes obliged to turn to the 
tho aL jun miye. The resent exalt 5 

e jurrümiyya. e t on 
is subdivided into paragraphs, which makes for 
much easier reading. It is only a pity that the 
Arabio к Tokie similarly subdivided to 
facilitate the looki of passages. Though 
Carter parusod three manusaripta, hê relies ін 
the main, on MS Damasous Zähiriyya 162. It 
is to be regretted that ho entirely dispenses 
with variant readings, even where he departa 
from MS Damascus, leaving the reader in the 
dark as to his sources. 

Ав expected from a soholar of Carter's 
stature, the translation is acourate and his 
notes (which comprise half the book!) in- 
telligent. Some concluding remarks referring 

y to the notes will not be out of place : 

р.11, $1.14(1): For wad‘ cf. also E L. 
Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, 11, Leipzig, 1888, 
76-7. 

p.37, 32142): Т. Noldeke, Beitrdge zur 
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semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg, 
1904, 7, has already ascribed pausal spelling to 
slow writing. Yet it stands to reason that 
pausal spelling is due to the reinterpretation 
of ways of spelling influenced by Nabatean 
Aramaio as pausal wrting; v. for particulars J. 
Blau, “Тһе beginnings of the Arabio diglossia ', 
iatic Linguistics, ту, 4, 1977, 12, $ (iii). 

p.39, £2.31(1): In $$2.5, 2.6 no etymo- 
logical reasons are adduced, only phonetic 
(not: phonological) ones, as here. 

p.49, $ 3.221(1): The explanation of taksir 
as ‘ changing ' follows immediately. 

p.57, 3: Historically, banüna must not be 
interpreted as due to the brealung-up (not: 
dissimilation; cf. also p. 379, $ 19.72(4), end) 
of the cluster, since Hebrew banim makes its 
common West-Semitio origin almost ım- 
perative. 

р. 57, $3.42(1): The classical treatment of 
nouns derived from biliteral roots is Т. Noldeke, 
Neus Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwissen- 
schaft, Strassburg, 1910, 109-78. 

p.69,-2: Only non-final y is similar tot. 

р. 63, 4: ‘as well as’, read: ‘for’! 

р. 68,-6: ‘usage predominating’, better: 

e а potiori '. 

p.75, $8.84(4): bifi shifts to fi by 
haplology, rather than by contraction. 

p. 85,9: #18 not always elided in colloquials. 

p.185, &5.82(5): Historically, / sharr 
are relics, not yet assimilated to the later 
af'alu structure. As in many languages, 
‘ better/worse', because of their frequency, 
have not been influenced by analogy, and thus 
are exceptional. 

p.137, $5.83(5): According to classical 
Arabic, the Bahrain aerogramme should be 
worded FA-qad iursals. 

p.137, 212: mak has, it seems, to be oom- 
pared with Ugeritio má. 

p. 141, $ 6.86(2) : The whole paragraph ів, it 
seems, superfluous. 

p. 143, 6: The i of tanzsh is poetio licence, 
rather than a junoture. 

p. 143, $ 5.90(2) : The so-called jawàb al-amr 

inally reflecta, it seems, modal attraction 
to the preoeding imperative. The simplest way 
of deaoribing the use of fa at the ing of 
the ogis of conditional clauses is to link it 
with deviation from the basio struoture of the 
&podosis (of. also above, remark to p.137, 
$ 5.83(5)). 

p.105, 3: The ‘otiose’ alif is almost con- 
stantly used after every final w in old Qur’än 
MSS, and every in retation of its usage has 
to take this into consideration. 

р. 196, translation, 1 : ‘to fill out the sound’, 
in Arabio tsÀb4', a well-known technical term 
for vowel lengthening, v. e.g. А. Sahaade, 
Sibawaihis Lautlehre, Leiden, 1911, p. 66, n. 14. 

p. 198, $$ 78/4: Flemoher, ibid., pp. 79/80, 
89 oalled attention to this differentiation 
between järr walmajrür and тағ) and the im- 
portanoe af this difference between Arabio and 
Western classification (* ап introduction to the 
study of Arab arians should not conceal 
this opposition their and our classifica- 
tion of words '). 

. 229, $ 10.55(1)/(2): Here ijs does not 
indude anticipation of bad, fur it is 
opposed to faswagqu' ‘ to dread ’. 
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р. 233, $ 10.63(4): yaxülu also denotes ‘ to 
behave proudly”, as stated expressly by al- 
Bhirbini. 

р. 233, § 10.64(1): No full indirect speech 
occurs after gûla, only transitional stages 
between direct and indirect h ocour. 

p. 235, § 10.66(2): It is not so difficult to 
explain the survival of -& in 'ahmtumühunna : 
it been elided in word final position only. 

p.235, $10.07(2): In the eighth form of 
атаға, eto., the second hamza is only elided 
(and the preceding $ lengthened) when it is 
preceded by another hamza in the same 
syllable. If the first hamza is elided іп mid- 
sentence, the second hamza 18 automatically 
preserved. This is the reason for the existence 
of two forms. 

p.237, $10.69(1): I would prefer to say 
rather that after these verbs the second object 
cannot be replaced by a clause. 

p. 237, $ 10.71(2): The problem is that it is 
grammatical to say sami'tu fulänan gad qala 
‘I heard him saying’, where the absence of 
wa (wagad qala) excludes the possibility of a 
circumstantial qualifier. 

p. 241, $ 11.1(2), end: The auxiliary vowel 
after min 15 not always a, but only preceding 
the article. I prefer to attach кагу vowels 
to the preceding word, i.e. (p.240, -2) b- 
zaydini -l-‘äqli, rather than bi-zaydin 141-4011 
because of the syllable boundaries, though this 
is of no practical importance, since the words 
are pronounced together. 

р. 257, $11.719(2): According to Rabin 
ana/and are perhaps originally disparate forms 
(not: roots). 

p.261, $11.721(7): This is by no means a 
facetious comment, but rather а mnemonic aid, 
indispensable in any culture based on learning 
by heart. 

Рр 262, $$11.731/2: Here and elsewhere 
(cf. the index, s.v. säkin), Carter translates 
sakin by ‘unvowelled’: I would prefer 
* quiescent’, in order to differentiate it from 
letters with sukün. 

p.263, $11.731(2): The letter alif, rather 
than the consonant alif, functions as a 
lengthening marker. 

p. 275, $ 11.9(1): Fleischer, vol. r, is a misg- 
print for vol. п. 

p. 305, $ 13.43(1): Reckendorf, Synt. Verh., 
141, expressly derives kila from El’ and cites 
Fleischer! The latter only claims that kH and 
k? are related, 

р. 305, $ 13.43(2): I do not understand this 
remark, since al-Shirbini’s wording makes 
perfect sense. 

p.238, $ 16.0: zdssatan occurs here in its 

assioal meaning ‘only’; indeed, Carter 
nightly translates it by ‘alone’, yet, misled by 
the etymology, adde ‘ specifically ’. 

p. 367, $ 18.41(2) : -u (-um) is well attested 
in Akkadian as an adverbial morpheme. 

p. 421, § 23.21(2) : When lam al-istighatha 1s 
doubled, it has m its first occurrence the form 
la, in the second li, independently of their 


meaning. 

p. 435, 6: kamā marra fi nazd'irihi has been 
omitted in the translation. 

p. 453, 5: Originally, it seems, ' to ' had the 
form *la. Before nouns it has been influenced 
by bi, yet preceding pronominal suffixes, being 
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a totally closed syntagm, it has retained its 
original form. 
J. BLAU 


Bruce Inanam: North East Arabian 
dialects. (Library of Arabic Iin- 
guistics, Monograph No. 3.) xxiii, 
208, 18 pp. [Arabic summary.] Lon- 
don, Boston and Melbourne: Kegan 
Paul International, 1982. £95. 


* North East Arabian ' in this title is not to 
be taken in & political or even in the normal 
geographical sense, for the area covered 18 the 
centre, north and east of the Arabian Peninsula 
together with southern Mesopotamia and 
Khuzistan. Further, the casual reader of a 
bookseller’s catalogue might suppose the work 
to be simply an exercise in descriptive lin- 
guistics. But while it does indeed contain a 
wealth of precious desoniptive data, it is 
much more than that: it is in essence an 
exercise in sociohnguistics, aiming at corre- 
lating the dialectal isoglosses with tribal and 
social as well as geographical patterning; and 
on occasion there 18 some material on historical 
linguistics, when it becomes appropriate to 
matoh oeses against tribal movements іп 
the past. one sense, this is an extension of 
the work that has been done on the communal 
dialecta of Baghdad ; but the latter are a very 
simple problem in comparison with the 
extreme complexity of the patterning in the 
area here surveyed, where account has to be 
taken of tribal groupings affected by geo- 
graphical proximity, historical antecedents, 
sedentarization both semi- and full, urbaniza- 
tion, and the striving for ‘identity ’, all pro- 
duoing a bewildering criss-cross of isoglosses. 
The nature of the problems involved is clearly 
set out in ch. ii, which deserves the careful 
attention of all dialectologists and not only 
those interested in this particular area. 

Ch. ii surveys in detail some selected 
phonological and morphological features in the 
dialects of Mesopotamia and the Gulf, ch. iv 
does the same for those of northern Najd. 
Ch. v is a general survey of the overall isoglossio 
patterns, and ch. vi (covering 80 pages) 
contains an extremely valuable collection of 
dialect texts, resulti from Ingham’s own 
field work, with tion and comments. 
Finally, there is a brief (6 es) glossary of 
technical terms in which Arabic equivalente 
are given for the terminology of modern 
linguistics: this is something which should 
interest all Arabista, not only dialectologists. 

In this otherwise admirable work, however, 
there is one feature to which I must express 
fundamental objection, and that is Ingham’s 
strange use of the terms transitive and m- 
transitive. This categorization rests on 
semantic values. If the meaning of a verb is 
such that it demands at least two participants, 
then it is transitive (41-7 al-muta‘addi).! It is 
oertainly possible for a speaker to abstain 
from naming one of the participants, and to 
say ‘He drinks heavily’ without specifying 
what 1s drank; or alternatively to use the 
passive suruoture (al-bind’ lil-majhil) ‘The 
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wine was drank’ without specifying who 
drank it.! But these licensed silences do not 
in any way impair the validity of the proposi- 
tion that the activity described by the lexeme 
‘drink’ is unimaginable without there being 
both a drinker and something drunk. Con- 
trastingly, a verb whose semantic content is 
such that it does not involve more than one 
participant, such as ‘sneeze’ and ‘ rejoice’, 
are intransitive (а4-ЯЧ altārim). 

Now on p.40 Ingham writes, ‘The verbs 
showing pattern /a-a/, like katab, are fully 
transitive, while those showing the pattern 
/a-i/ or /a-u/ may be intransitive: like 
/sa'id/ “he ascended”, /dabut/ “15 became 
firm" ; or may express states or processes of 
sensory perception : like /sam? / “ he heard ”, 
/'alim/ “ he found out”. Here the subject is 
involved as the patent, or undergoer, of the 
action rather than as в strot actor’. My 
objections to this are, (i) the statement that 
a-type verbs are ‘fully transitive’ is con- 
tradicted by the existence of a number of very 
common verbs of this type which are manifestly 
intransitive, such as ‘ajasa ‘sneeze’, jalasa 
‘git’, sagata “ТАП”, together with some which 
exist in both the a-type and one of the other 
two without any semantic difference, such as 
jamada/jamuda ‘ congeal’ and faraga/fariga 
‘be void’; (ii) to lump 3- and «- verba 
together for the purpoees of the following 
interpretations ignores the fact that w-types 
bave the distinctive feature of bemg the one 
olaas of which it сая be said that their 
morphology nds to a semantic class, 
іп that they are all intransitives describing в 
state or condition; (iii) ‘ know ’ 18 not a ' state 
or process of sensory perception’; (iv) the 
phraseology ‘ may be intransitive ... or may 
express sensory perception’ excludes t-type 
verbs which are neither, such as labisa ‘ wear/ 
don (a garment)’; (v) the concluding sentence 
introduces an interesting linguistic point—it is 
true that one could envisage ‘A hit В” as 
differing from ‘ A heard B’ in that the causa 
efficiens ів А in the first case and B in the 
second, and possibly some language might 
show morphological or syntactic reflexes of the 
difference—but Arabio does not, so that the 
point is irrelevant. The culmination of all this 
comes on p.47 where we find /Hrib/ ‘he 
drank ° ishingly classified as intransitive, 
which is absurd.? 

What is specially regrettable is that it is all 
unn in relation to the aims of this book. 
These would have been better served by simply 
classifying the base-stem of the verb into 
three morphological types resembling the 
Latin oonjugations (which have no semantic 
correlations), than by attempting to squeeze 
them into a highly unsuitable semantic mould. 
Of course, the fact that there is some semantic 
correlation in the case of the w-type verbs 
makes it very tempting to seek a similar 
correlation for the others, but the aotual data 
make such an attempt nugatory. 

There are just a few cases where one would 


be inolined to suspect а simple mistyping : 
. 84, the word ‘brought’ hang e 
beginning of two successive linea, where it 
seems that the second should be ‘ bought’; 
p.85 /’ubgin/ ‘afterwards’ should pre- 
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sumably be /'ugbin/. But is it really true that 
Standard Arabic sayl is replaced іп the 
Shammar and Rufai‘ dialects by a homonym 
of /Sel/ ‘ moving camp’ (p. 80)? 

Having contrasted the ' inner' bedouin use 
of /fih/, /buh/, eto., for ‘there is’ with 
‘outer’ dialects which have /aku/ and 
Mesopotamian and Gulf use of the Persian 
hast, Ingham then (p.100) remarks ‘the 
interior type continues the system of Classical 
Arabic in so far as there is no existential verb 
“tobe”. Yet quite apart from kana l-tammah 
(which has considerable restrictions on its use), 
Standard Arabic from the second century А.Н. 
down to today unquestionably has an existen- 
tial verb—namely the verbal derivatives of 


ud. 

"A is perhaps because of my unfamiliarity 
with ‘ generative ’ phonology that І am unable 
to comprehend what is meant by the remark 
(p. 75) that in the 2nd and 3rd person plural 
pronoun series, ‘ Central Najdi forms /-kum/ 
and /-Gin/ and /-Мшт/ and /-hin/ at a higher 
level of analysis share the same vowel, 
Le en -6in, -him, -Mn/ '. 

e Shammar text contains (p. 132, L. 2) the 
expression w zurr&h u һайаш na'a translated 
as ‘ And they picked him up and brought & 
stretcher ', with the comment that zuzrü is a 
‘ narrative imperative '. This is a phenomenon 
which I do not find credible. It seems prefer- 
able to take the imperative as a piece of oratio 
recta with ellipse of ' they said’: 1e. ‘ Then, 
“Pick him up!", and they brought a 
stretcher’. This, furthermore, is a more 
natural sequence, sinoe they are not very likely 
to have actually picked up the wounded man 
until the stretoher had been brought. 

Later in the same story (p. 138, IL 5-6) we 
have gazaw 'ala jeiá тағтайт tanyth innahum 
yaylan "ala matilaham wt un сап 

muy askin 'ala туаМаһат (literally) 
‘they raided on an expedition another time; 
they rested at their resting-place and lunohed 
at their lunch-place and dined at their dining- 
place’, on which Ingham commenta, “Тһе 
meaning of this is unclear. It seems to mean 
that they left immediately’. What I would 
suggest is that it means '... they rested, 
lunched and dined at various plaoes', and 
that it is an example of a type of idiom quite 
common in Classical Arabic ав а device for 


avoiding specification; thus gala qF Hun 
' Someone or other has said ', сыйа man quia 
‘various people were killed’, тай ‘ald 


wajhiht ‘he went off in some direction or 
other ’ (the last being closest to the Shammar 
example). 

In & comment on p. 168, I do not seo why 
$klag ‘ (school) class ’ should be called a loan- 
word from Persian keläs, instead of a direot 
loan from French or English. 

The glossary (English-Arabio only) is partly 
based on traditional Arabic grammatical 
terminology, and partly on neologisma, for the 
most part well conceived. But there are a few 
entries that seem less than adequate. In con- 
nexion with these, it has to be noted that the 
conventions employed are an oblique / for 
alternatives and kets for explanatory 
additions. 

Eclipse (functional) al-juz’ (al-waztf 5) /zawûl : 
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here it looks to me as if the entry should bave 
read zawil dur (al-wazifi). 

Juncture al-wagfah: is extremely dis- 
concerting, since so far as I understand the 
English word, 1t 18 the exact antithesis of the 
Arabic proposed; should not the latter be 
darj /ittisal ? 

on-oonditioning environment al-siydg al- 
hurr (даут al-mafrüt): this Arabic appears to 
render ° non-conditioned * rather than ‘ non- 
conditioning '; would it not be preferable to 
have al-bi'ah gayr alright (mudtaritah 
might m principle be better, but has the dis- 
advantage of demanding insertion of the final 
vowel to distinguish it from ‘ conditioned ’.) 

Parameter al-hadd/al‘änul: ^ here the 
oblique seems to have been wrongly inserted 
(since al-‘dmil by itself would not be a viable 
alternative); it should be deleted and the two 
words construed together as ‘the offective 
boundary ’, 

Pronoun suffix al-lahiqah aldamir: this 
sounds extremely awkward; should not the 
rendering be either al-lahigah (al-damir) or 
preferably al-damir al-ldhsg 7 

Sandhi naht: this із a very infelicitous 
rendermg, because it is a well-known term of 
traditional Arabic grammar, signifying the 
morphological process of creating one com- 
pletely new word out of two (or more) others, 
as when the verb hawlaga is created on the 
basis of là hawla wa lā quwwah. But sandhi 18 
something quite different: it refers to phono- 
logical changes which may take place in a 
word, occasioned by its proximity to another 
word, without either word losing ite individual 
identity; a genuine example of sandhi in 
Arabic is the tajwid rule that a word-final n 
must be pronounced m when the next word 
begins with a labial, and of course normal 
min + má > mimmd, eto. 

Shewa al-éawa: this calls aloud for some 


explanation; one might perhaps suggest 
а-ға al-da'it. 
Vocahzation: the normal usage of this 


European term is to denote the vowel pattern 
of a word as contrasted with its consonantal 
skeleton; and the Arabio for this is tahrik 
(in relation to an individual consonant) or 
taškīl (in relation to the word as a whole). 
What we are given here is the calque rendering 
taswii, with two alternative explanations, 
tahwil al-gümit Ый s&t aw al-mahmis 12 
majhür ' conversion of consonant into vowel, 
or of unvoiced consonant into voiced one’. 
But the ‘ conversion of unvoiced consonant 
into voiced one ' is certainly not ‘ vocalization ° 
in Euro terminology, it is aoe yw 
totally erent thing, for which the fairly 
obvious Arabic would be tajhir. As for ‘ con- 
version of consonant into vowel’, this is well 
attested in Bemitio languagos (e.g. Punic bol 
for bal, and the principle in Mahri and 
associated languages that an intervocalio labial 
consonant tends to be replaced by vowel- 
length), but I have never seen it called 
* vocalization ’. 

It wil, I hope, be ap t to the reader 
that these detailed remarka do little to impair 
the overall value and importance of this work. 


1 The faot that the categorization does not 
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depend on the syntactic surface feature of an 
acousative ‘direct’ object is recognized by 
the grammarians in their subdivision between 
& verb transitive ‘by itself’, bt nafsthi, 
1.6. with a direct accusative, and one transitive 
‘by something else’, b» gayrihi, ie. by a 
preposition. 

‘The Arabic structure differs from the 
English, m that it disallows the naming of 
what was drank. The English form ‘ the wine 
was drunk by the boy ’ is merely a transforma- 
tion designed to bring ‘ wine ’ into the position 
of theme; for ths p Arabic has a 
different strategy, namely al-hamrw Sarba-hà 
L-waladu. 

3 This leads on to the equally unacceptable 
reference (p. 51) to * preservation of the system 
of transitivity as marked by internal vocaliza- 
tion’. It cannot even be said that there ів any 
consistent u-marking of the intransitive state- 
or-condition lexemes, since although all u-type 
verbs are of this class, not all those in this 
class are w-types: cf. sakha (sahahtu) ' be 
healthy '. gadara/qadtra ‘ be able’. 

A. Р.Т. BERSTON 


MAHDI ABDALLA At-Tasm: Language 
and lingutsttc origins in Bahrain: the 
Baharna dialect of Arabic. (Library 
of Arabic Linguistics. Monograph 
No. 5.) xxviii, 222, 33 pp. [Arabic 
summary], map [in end-pocket]. Lon- 
don, Boston and Melbourne: Kegan 
Paul International, 1982. 225. 


This work is the first full-length treatment 
of the Shi'i dialects of Bahram to appear, 
though two previously published short articles, 
one by Holes (Zeitschrift fur arabische Lin- 
gutatk, 4, 1980, 72-89), and one by Prochazka 
(ZAL, 6, 1981, 16-55), deal respeotively with 
the sociolinguistic dynamics of variation and 

е in one part of the Bahrami phono- 
logical system, and with pointe of similarity 
between the ‘nomadic’ Eastern Arabian 
dialect described by Johnstone in EADS 
(which іп Bahrain is spoken by the Sunnis), 
the ‘ seden ’ dialect of the i Kharüg of 
‘Omän described by Reinhardt, and the Shi 
dialects of Bahrain. A second article of mine 
(ZAL, 10, 1988, 7-37), published since the 
appearance of Al-Tajir’s book, amplifies 
Prochazka’s essentially descriptive treatment 
and attempts to place the Bahraini dialects in 
the historical dialectal context. 

The reasons why this tiny island has 
attracted attention are twofold ; first, from 
the point of view of Arabic dialect geography, 
it is a place where ‘ northern nomadic’ and 
‘southern sedentary’ dialects have been in 
long and constant contact in relatively 
acceasible and stable conditions, and secondly, 
for the student of sociolinguistics, Bahrain is 
an excellent example of a small, self-contained 
society where linguistic differences have con- 
tinued to mark sectarian divisions despite 
increased social mixing and the blurring 
effecta of literacy. 

In conception and presentation, Al-Tajir’s 
work is within the established tradition of 
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Arabic dialectology, and aims to show that 
the Bahürna (that 18, Arabic-speaking Shif) 
population of modern in is related 
demographically and linguistacally to the old 
sedentary strata of the populations of Eastern 
and South Arabia—specifically of 'Omán, 
Dofär and the Yemen—while the Sunnî 
population is, in the same way, descended 

m the tribes of central Arabia. The com- 
parative linguistico evidence which the author 
adduces for this proposition is convincing, and 
be is to be congratulated on a well-documented 
piece of work. This reviewer feels, however, 
that the date could have been presented in & 
much more succinct way, whioh might then 
have left room for more explanation and 
critical oomment—commodities in general 
conspicuous by their absence in this book. 

Throughout the book, there 18 a good deal 
of quite needless repetition; why is it neces- 
sary, to take just one example, to deal three 
times with the 2nd person pronominal enclitics 
ИУ and -/4/--twice (рр. 41, 44) in the 

honology section, and once (p.99) in the 
Morphology section ? More seriously, the 
author's long-windednees, especially ın pre- 
senting phonological data such as the phonetio 
conditioning of high vowels in closed 
syllables (pp. 59-81), seems due to a reluctance 
to step back from the taxonomic procedures of 
traditional dialectology and exp the clear 
patterning in his data in terms of li io 
processes. The whole of the section on SVG] 
variation referred to could have been cap 
by a шаре phonological rule; in final C,VC, 
syllables, V = [u] if either ; 

(а) С, or C, is an emphatic 
or (b) C, or C, is а labial, and the other oon- 

sonant is /r/: 

otherwise, V — Db he gain is not only in 
8 but in e to wer; general 
сона tells us that the Possible eonsonantal 
combinations subsumed under (a) and (b) share 
the acoustic property of ‘ graveness '—that is, 
sound in the lower frequency range—and wonld 
tend to condition a contiguous vowel with 
high tongue-position to а backed (low- 
frequency) rather than в fronted (high- 
frequency) variant. Again, а similar reluctance 
to explain data is evident on p.48, where 
Al-Täjir presents without comment a list of 
lexical items in which Sunn! speakers typically 
realize CA /q/ as /&/, and в parallel list in 
which they always have /g/. On the face of it, 
the most likely explanation lies in the lexical 
status of the examples given; /šarg/ and 
/süg/ are older ‘ dialectal’ words which under- 
went the old /g/ — /g/ shift in the distant 
past, and in which / a8 now become а kind 
of fossilized в rd: Баб words like 
fi 1/, /garar/, eto., are obvious neologisma 
which only came into common parlance after 
the older Lay — /8/ change had oeased to 
operate. ey have undergone a new 
/q/ — /&/ rule, which is synohronically pro- 
ductive in all of the nomadic-type dialecta of 
the Gulf littoral. 

Lack of space prevents the reviewer from 
multiplying the examples, but in general the 
author's tendency to pile up lists of juxta; 
comparative dialeotal forms, rather than build 
an argument based оп а discriminating 
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evaluation of their mgnificance, severely 
detracts from the effeotiveness of an other- 
wise praiseworthy piece of linguistic detective 
work. It is not enough to footnote endlessly 
that form X is also noted by Y for area 
without telhng the reader why this is or 18 not 
important to the writer's theme; to give just 
one crude example—given the writer's histori- 
cal orientation to his data, a fact such as that, 
typically, the rural Bahärna dialects have а 
voiceless reflex of CA /q/ (at least, the least 
educated ers) is, in the hght of com- 
parative Arabic dialectology, highly suggestive 
of their basically ‘sedentary’ nature, вв in- 
deed are many more facta about Bahürna 
phonology aod. morphology. Yet АІ-Тайг 
merely notes Bahärna /k/ < /q/ at the 
bottom of p.47 without discussion, and later 
(р. 147) attributes it to a ‘devoicing’ (sic) 
of /q/ (presumably via /g/ 1). А reading of 
relevant comparative literature makes this 
unjustified explanation maveriok to say the 
least—see Blanc, Communal dialects n. Bagh- 
dad (1064, 30), and Cantineau, Études de 
linguistique arabe (1960, 68-09) in which 
/4/ — /k/, that is, a simple fronting rule, ıa 
noted as one of the pd * sedentary ' 
developmente of /q/ over & very wide area. 
À surprising omission is any reference at all to 
the work of on Khüxistän Arabic 
(BSOAS, хххуі, 3, 1973 ; xxxix, 1, 1976), in 
whioh the correspondence between ocoupation/ 
degree of urbanization on the one hand and 
'rural/urban' dialect features on the other 
bears striking resemblances to the situation 1n 
Bahrain, in which Sunnis a dialect 
which ham would term 'rural' and the 
Shi‘is an * urban ' dialeot. 

The reviewer's own extensive data on 
Baharna Arabio conflict m several instances 
with some of the statements in this book, 
though there is no space to consider these 
here (see ZAL, 10, 1083, 7-87). On balance, 
Al-Tajir’s book is a welcome addition to the 
growing literature on Gulf dialecta, although 
this reviewer feels it would have benefited 
from a firmer linguistio underpinning, greater 
brevity in presentation and a more critical 


approach. 
O. D. HOLES 


J. D. LATHAM and Н. D. Isaacs (ed. and 
ir): Kitab al-hummayat h-Ishaq ibn 
Sulayman al-Isra’ilt (al-magäla al- 
thalitha: ft al-sill). Isaac Judaeus: 
On fevers (The third discourse: on 
consumption). (Arabic Technical and 
Scientific Texts. vol. 8.) xxv, 113, 
9 [facsimile], 81 [Arabic text] pp. 
Cambridge: Pembroke Arabic Texts 
for the Cambridge Middle East Centre, 
1981. 

The collaboration of a Professor of Arabic 
with a medical training and a practising 
physician brought up in an Arabic-speaking 
country on в tenth-century Arabic work on 
анараа (or pulmonary tuberculosis) 
would one to expect an informed and 
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authoritative piece of work. And in Professor 
Derek Latham and Dr. Haskell Isaaca’s edition 
and annotated translation of the third 
Discourse of the Kudb al-Aummayat of Isaac 
Israeli (с. А.р. 855-050) we are not dis- 
appointed. This most recent text in the series 
Arabic Technical and Scientific Texts (now 
with a new format) provides an edition of the 
Arabic text based on the three manuscripta 
known to the authors, together with an 
annotated English translation, which 18 keyed 
to the relevant page and line numbers of two 
Renaissance editions of Constantine of Africa’s 
Latin version, and в twentieth-century edition 
of a Castilian version of Isaacs work. In 
keeping with the general plan of the series the 
emphasis 15 on making available a sound text 
(no part of the Arabic has been edited before), 
and introductory and com tive material 
has been kept within limits. fessor Latham 
has investigated in more detail elsewhere the 
relationship between the Arabic text and the 
Western versions (JSS, x1v, 1969, 80-95), and, 
in this volume, the reader is provided only 
with reproductions of the relevant 44 folios of 
the Venice (1576) edition of Constantine’s 
translation. Understandable limits of time 
and space presumably prevented the authors 
from setting out the relationship between the 
Arabie and Latin texts more clearly (for 
example, on the model of Karl Garbers’s 
edition (Hamburg, 1977) of the book On 
melancholy by Isaac's teacher, Ishiq b. 
‘Imran, in which Constantine’s translation 
faces the Arabic text).! The highly abbreviated 
style of Constantine's version (which is also 
evident in the book On melancholy) precludes 
the composition of bilingual glossaries, which 
has been standard practice in previous 
volumes of Arabio Technical and Scientific 
Texts. Nevertheless, there is a place for more 
extensive comparison between the Arabio 
original and Constantine’s version. 
ee the present work does provide 18 a 
ry olear interpretation of the medical con- 
dition which Isaac 18 describing, and a pains- 
taking identification of the maleria medica, 
together with some interesting asides on con- 
temporary practices and terminology in 
im North Africa, and accounts of the 
proven effects of certain herbs. Isaao is shown 
to be an observant doctor with a practical 
frame of mind, who was by no means a slavish 
follower of Galen and Hippocrates. His 
account of the causes and symptoms of con- 
sumption are necessa Bar roget by the 
state of knowledge of time; he does not 
recognize, for example, that the disease 18 
contagious. However, his treatment, and, 
above all, the olinical therapy he prescribes 
for the patient during the disease and іп 
convalescenoe, inolude many sound practices, 
some of which oontinue to be recognized to 
this day. The larger part of the discourse is 
devoted to treatment. Isaac’s words evoke the 
milieu of the Aghlabid and Fätimid courts іп 
Qayrawü, where he spent the latter half of 
his life. Here the patient could recuperate 


118844 ibn ‘Imran, Magala ft'l-malipaliyd 
und Constantini Africani Libri duo de Melan- 
cholia (Hamburg, 1977). 
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his strength in cool, north-facing rooms, fitted 
with curiously contmved ventilation shafts 
(badahaxj), and aded with the aroma of 
sweet medicinal herbe. A bath two or three 
times a day is recommended—using water ‘ the 
warmth of freshly-drawn milk '. The diet must 
be controlled, and lozenges may be taken to 
combat certain gymptoms of the condition. 
Many elementa of this diet cannot be faulted. 
Isaac recommends a high intake of liquids, 
gluti -free bread, gruel and easily-digestible 
oods rich in protein, such ав soft-boiled eggs 
and the flesh of small birds. His preference 
for ass's milk over cow’s milk appears to be 
justified by present-day findings, and his 
prescription of a full-blooded red wine has 
much to recommend it. His cough lozenges 
include ingredients (such as squill and poppy- 
seed) which are still used in modern prepara- 
tions. But perhaps of more than 
interest, for those looking beyond the edici 
aspects of the mode are his descriptions of 
foods, often with caroful instructions on the 
pre tions of individual dishes. Here we 
pasta and various cheeses, partridge and 
francolin, and a particularly appetizing broth 
(p. 68): 

‘ Take the lean from a sucking-kid’s neck, 
ribs and shoulders, and out into small pieces. 
Place ın а pot and boi slowly in a little 
water with a pinch of salt. Stir all the while. 
Once the water with which it has been 
moistened has been absorbed, add a second 
lot to soften the meat. When the meat has 
expressed its juice and has begun to shrink, 
strain and add half the quantity of apple 
juice. Then add to the whole preparation в 
fagrant. aromatic syrup іп an amount 
equivalent to one-tenth of the total volume, 
and give to the patient to drink.’ 

Such recipes invite comparison with those in 
A. Huici da’s La cocina hispano-magrebi 
en la época almohade según un manuscrito 
anónimo (Madrid, 1965), scraps of cookery- 
books in the Cairo Genizah (e.g. Cambridge, 
University Library, Box Ar. 38, nos. 9 and 40 
and the scholarly Book of Middle Eastern f 

by Claudia Roden (Harmondsworth, 1970). 

It is, however, amongst the works illus- 
trating the history of medicine that this 
edition of Isaac’s discourse on consumption 
will find a place. It is to be hoped that some 
way will be found for bringing out the critical 


edition of the entire Kiab al-hummayät which 
the authors have been p reparing. The estab- 
lishment of the Arabic pois will also prepare 


the way for a ontical edition of the Latin 
veraion by Constantine of Africa (thus work 
was already circulating in England before the 
end of the twelfth century; see Catalogi 
Veteres Librorum Ecclesie Cathedralis Dunelm., 
Surtees Society, үп, London, 1838, 7) and а 
more thorough-going analysis of the way the 
first Arabio works on medicine passed into 
Western Europe. 
CHARLES 8. F. BURNETT 


ABBAS Dangsavart (ed): Essays in 
Islamic art and architecture, in honor 
of Katharina Otto-Dorn. (Islamic Art 
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and Architecture, 1. x, 135 pp. 

61 plates. Malibu, California: Undena 

Publications, [1982]. $31 (paper $25). 

Katharina Otto-Dorn’s notable contributions 
io Islamio art and the respect in which she is 
held by her colleagues and students are 
elearly demonstrated by this commemorative 
volume mue honour. As Dorothee рада 
writes in the deservedly generous foreword, 
the book is an ‘ homage to & scholar who has 
been able to achieve в lasting effect in her 
fleld of study”. This applies in particular to 
her posta at the University of Ankara 
(from 1054 to Pigon and later at the University 
of California where ahe was able to encourage 
and train many leading contemporary Islamic 
art historians. 

The book contains 18 articles by a number 
of outstanding scholars. The editor, Abbas 
Pines, has written & short and stimu- 

ne on the boliam of the rabbit in 
the жақа бая manusonpt. He дон 
with the symbolism not only in 
manuscript, the earliest illumin pie! of 
Islamic » but also in the medieval art іп 
general of that period. He concludes with а 
number of searching questions that still 

re answers. Why, for instance, was в 
rabbit ted on the soffit of an arch within 
the ba house at Qugayr “Атга ? Why are 
rabbits во common in Fatimid art ? What i is 
the symbolism of an eagle hunting a rabbit in 
Anatolian and Mamlük arts ? 

The three members of the editorial board, 
Eva Baer, Lisa Golombek and Robert Hillen- 
brand have all made notable contributions. 
DNA meses oertain 

cal configurations in medieval Islamic 
in partioular to interpret the oel; 
figure who a ears in one ud pre aera 


compositions toun Bund in a number of metal em 
she ill 


” Golombek ооа how Timurid influence 
came to India for the first time half a century 
after the Timurids had disap . Ав she 
states, the Persian character of the Täj Mahal 
is derived from its model in India, the tomb 
of Humäyün at Delhi, begun in 1573, which 
itself owes much to fifteenth-century Timurid 
architecture. Hitherto little attempt has been 
made to explain this oultural borrowing. 
Golombek concludes by pointing out that the 
ТА) captures the essence of the urid spirit 
because its architects, unlike their Timurid 
predecessors, were not caught up in the 
process of creating the new style. 

Hillenbrand, in one of the longer contribu- 
tions to the volume, entitled ‘ Islamic art at 
the crossroads: East versus West at Mshatta ' 
takes the palace at Mshatté to forward his 
convincing argument that the division between 
Persian and Byzantine influence in early 
Islamio art had been established on Syrian soil 
before the fall of the Umayyad dynasty. He 
B c ро pointe out that only by recognizing 

844478 rich and its influence on 
‘Abbasid art in terms of decoration, robes 
formis and во оп, сап tho full historical a 
canoe о Umayyad art be properl 
understood. T 

There are many other extremely useful and 
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impressive articles. Walter Denny, for 
example, examines the role of the paper 
cartoon in Turkish ceramic uction. 80 
many of his pointa, incidentally on the use of 
these pu paper duis lates, apply equally 
wel to kbindmg and other 
ae . 

Ernst Grube looks at the origin and forma- 
tion of the Ottoman style of painting, a style 
as yet comparatively little studied or under- 
stood. This is а perceptive „chapter (hiding 
under the rather unassumin : * Notes on 
Ottoman painting in the 15 nee ”) which 
shows that a new non-Persian style emerges 
about 1450 which serves as a major source for 
the development of the mid sixteenth century 
Ottoman style. 

Architecture takes up a further three 
chapters. The genesis and significance of the 
Islamio tomb tower is studied by Guitty 
Атаграу while Janine Sourdel-Thomme looks 
prn detail at the tower of Mahmüd at Ghazna. 

y has some useful comments on the 
ie estion of how the dead were disposed 
of in question of how th desd were берей 
Included in this article is a te (after 
Dar'suren) showing the meth of con- 
struction of the Mongol yurt. The argument 
that Islamic tomb towers are based on the 
construction of the yurt is one oe > by 
Otto-Dorn and sustained by Azarpay. Mu 
of Sourdel-Thomine’s thesis is based on the 
textual inscriptions found on the cenotaph 
and their treatment. 

A comprehensive survey by Raymond 
Lifchez and Zeyn examines the 
remaining dervish te in Istanbul. This 
survey ів particularly valuable when one con- 
siders the large e of demolition of tradi- 
tional Ottoman wooden buildings in the past 
decade. This chapter offers a brief survey of 
the different building types and describes five 
tekkes as representative examples. A list of 
the tekkes surveyed and 12 photographs make 
this an essential contribution for any student 
of Ottoman architecture. 

A Safavid tile drel with a hunting scene 
in the Brooklyn Muse useum which 1s similar to 
tile representations in the Hasht Behesht 
pao in Işfahãn is discussed by Ingeborg 

-Schmeisser and Gönül Öney ollows 
this with an article on human figures in 
Anatolian Saljüq sgraffiato and champlevé 
ceramics. Oney convincingly reattributes as 
Saljüq certain wares that are presented as 
Byzantine in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
ma Bor дә Hermitage Museum, &mong others. 


ui prosenti some new material regard- 
es Ana Saljüq plates with human 
figures, and supports this with full photo- 


graphio evidence. 

e deoorative arts would not be complete 
without an example of metalwork and a cast 
ынан vessel in the Keir Collection, Richmond, 

urrey, is the subject of joint analysis by Géza 
Fabien and Mehrdad Bhokoohy. T) The c object 
is signed by Yüsuf b. Muhammad, an as yet 
unidentified metalworker. 

The present state of studies of Turkish art in 
Turkey is assessed by M. Oluş Arık and this con- 
tribution is в mine of valuable bibliographical 
evidence. It is also of interest from the point 
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of view of assessing the change in tastes and 
attitudes towards aspects of Turkish art, credit 
for much of which is undoubtedly due, as 
Атік says, to Katharme Otto-Dorn. 

J. D. HALDARE 


P. M. Ковреввнокк: The short stories 
of Yusuf Idris: a modern Egyptian 
author. vii, 222 pp. Leiden: E. 7. 
Brill, 1981. Guilders 60. 


Although there are now a number of general 
surveys in English devoted to various aspects 
of modern Arabic literature, they have 
concerned primarily with the hovel (e.g. Allen, 
Kilpatrick) and poetry (Ja Badawi). 
Attention has even been accorded do oriticism 
(Semah), but httle comparable work has yet 
sppeared for the drama or (8. Hafez’s 1979 

eus remaining unpublished) the short story. 
Given also the paucity of worthwhile studies 
on major writers the appearance of the preeent 
monograph is елек детін welcome, or the 
short stories of deu Idris, comprising no less 
than 10 collections published between 1954 
(Arkhas layali) and 1971 (Bayt min (айт), 
constitute by common consent the most 
important part of the varied and extensive 
output of one of the foremost figures in Arabio 
literature during the fifties and sixties. 

A brief introductory chapter sketches the 
He Li and development of the short story 

in Egypt. Attention 18 focused on the crucial 
role of the al-Madrasa al-haditha group, with 
particular emphasis on questions of i uence, 
the relationship of literature to society, and 
the rise of realism, httle attempt being made 
to assess or convey the mdividual qualities of 
such as Lashin and Haqqi. The 20-year penod 
between the demise of al Madrasa al-haditha 
and the emergence of Idris is dismissed іп a 
rather perfunctory manner: it is no doubt the 
case that in his early stories Idris can be said 
to have revived a realistio tradition that had 
declined in these intervening years, but it 
might have been helpful to refer, say, to the 
way in which certain features of his work are 
prefigured in the stories of Mahmüd al-Badawi. 

The main body of the presen resent study follows 
a tradıtional life and works pattern. The first 
part draws upon a wide range of published 
sources, supplemented by private interviews, 
to draw a portrait of Idris primarily as author, 
activist, and journalist. The private man 
barely ımpınges: some fascinating glimpses 
are given of events and personalities shaping 
his childhood, and reference is made to his 
unsuccessful attempts at acting during his 
school years, but of his adult life outside the 
public domain we are told little, and his 
marriage 18 dismissed іп a single paragraph. 
Such reticence 18 not unattractive, but the 
initial biographical section tends in con- 
sequence to be dominated by political events, 
not all involving Idris directly. More, perhaps, 
might have been made of Idris’s motivation in 
his medical career, and the degree to which 
this could have been dictated by financial 
necessity. Hus startling abandonment of his 
very first operation upon being told of the 
deposition of King Farouk—noted without 


comment—would hardly suggest total dedica- 
tion, yet some 15 years were to before he 
ceased all medical activity. (То ê to ld baldly 
that ‘as а man and as a writer Idris owed в 
proat deal to medicine ' (p. 30 «н not partiou- 

arly illuminating, and the fo remarks 
pointing to the medical conne of many 
of his stories merely state the obvious: more 
interesting would be some reference to the 
different transformations to which thus 
thematio base is subjected, as іп, e.g, “Ай 
Asyüt, Idmán/Maziüm, Khams saat, and 
al-‘Amaliyya al-kubrä). Nevertheless, through 
the emphasis on the political dimension some 
measure is conveyed of the febrile excitement 
of much of Idris’s engagement in publio 
affairs, and of the vertiginous reversals of 
fortune to which he was subjected. 

The following section (‘ Idris as an author ' ) 
is concerned primanly with his literary begin- 
nings, and particularly the transitio! 
first heaitant efforts at short sto iiie 
during his student years (the role of his 
friend Muhammad Yusrî Ahmad as catalyst 
might have deserved slightly greater promi- 
nence here) to contact with magazines and the 
prolific outburst of production that accom- 
pamed his first regular publication opportuni- 
tes. It also charts, if in rather less detail, the 
later difficulties and depressions which were 
to result ш а virtual cessation of creative 
activity. Some of these difficulties may be 
related to the „pressures imposed by I 
work habita, and to his emphasis on а creative 
process dominated by inspiration and in- 
tuition. This theme ıs explored in the next 
section, which also deals with literary in- 
fluences, attention being drawn on the one 
hand to his predilection for Russian writers, 
Chekhov &bove all, and on the other to his 
general distaste for classical Arabio literature. 

The first conoludes with a well-docu- 
mented section on Idris's journalistic output. 
No attempt is made to conceal the strident 
tone of his more partisan pronouncements, but 
the treatment 18 in general balanced and 
sympathetio, illustrating not only his socialist 
idealism but also, despite the distortions that 
writing for 8 oensored press must have 
imposed, some of the complexities Б mis 
attitudes to the Nasser regime, ranging from 
the fervently enthusiastio through the 

uiescent to the guardedly oritacal. 

e remainder of the text (pp. 72-190) 18 
devoted to the short stories themselves, an 
falls into two parts representing a chrono- 
logical divide. The analysis is throughout 
thematic, but although a single story will 
consequently be referred to at different pointe 
disjointedness is minimized by the presence in 
several sub-sections of more extended dis- 
oussions of partioular representative examples. 

The earlier stories are considered under the 
general ЕНДІ of ‘realiam ’. After sketching 
шг ideological background, the first and most 

етл section (‘thematic elements ”) 
раа the wide range of social contexta 
handled by Idris, rightly stressing the im- 
portance of the rural element. A comparison 
between Ft al-layl and Laylat ғау), bringing 
out well the greater complexity and maturity 
of the latter, leads by a natural transition to 
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the conflict between urban and rural values 
(often articulated in sexual terms), and thence 
to a composite portrait of village mentality 
drawn from four different stories. No con- 
sistent effort is made to probe the implicit 
contradiction between the notions the 
village and ita moral codes as on the one hand 
backward and reatrictive and on the other as 
a bedrock of authentic values resisting 
potential urban corruption, nor to contrast 
typologically thoge stories in which the com- 
munity is the protagonist with those, more 
numerous, in which an individual strives for 
some momentary alleviation of his mi ; 
yet auch aspects are not wholly ignored, and if 
altemative interpretations might have been 
entertained in one or two oases we are never- 
thelees presented here with а coherent, percep- 
tive, and generally persuasive survey. 

The following sections carry slightly less 
conviction. That on language rehearses com- 
petently enough the controversies RES by 
the problem of diglossia, and Idriss own 
vehement rejection of any classicizing strait- 
jacket comes across clearly; but little atten- 
tion is paid to the linguistic properties of the 
stories themselves, apart from а reference to 
Jumhäriyyat Farahät and another, more in- 
structive, to the play of register and (поп-) 
communication between students and peasants 
in al-Näs (marred incidentally by the mis- 
translation of ga-Ikw kalamna ‘ told you 80/we 
were right’ as ‘we shall do as you say’). 
That on structure and style commends the 
brevity and compression of e.g. Nazra, and 
the narrative technique of Marsh al-ghurüb and 
Bi-'L-dMmma wa-'L-amána, but tends to proceed 
more by quotation and summ an by 
commentary and is. The deficiencies of 
other storiee are attributed to ' the impaot of 
journalism and politics’, and the critioisms 

velled i them are largely justified, 
although the central discussion of al-Mustahil 
is rather strained (as an example of a banal 
political fable a less controversial choice 
would have been, say, Mu‘ähadai Sina’). 

The treatment of the later stories WE & 
similar pattern. Attention 1s usefully drawn to 

in theme and structure, in cular 

to what is seen as an increasing t of 
overt moralizi and to the dominance of 
sexual motifs. phasis is given, rightly, to 
the ‘mixture of ity, i and 
despair ’ in stories such as Магла al-hams and 
Li-ann al-qigdma la tagäm, altho it would 
also have been legitimate to give greater 
prominenoe to the notion (mentioned in rela- 
tion to Hálat talabbws) of sex ав a means of 
га алш man a creative energies, and to relate 
this to the possib of moral regeneration, of 
sloughing off the mauthentio, achieved by 
que different means in Lughat aläy ay. 
further major topio is political content, and 
interpretati jons are ofere “в number of 
stories of varying degrees o lusivenees, 
parade attention being paid to al-‘Amaliyya 


kubra. 

Despite the heading ‘ Theme and technique’ 
the final section is concerned principally with 
atyle, and contains a number of valid observa- 
tions about general tendencies (for example, 
with regard to sentence length and word ordez). 
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However, the fact that one and style are 
dealt with tely proves here to be some- 
thing of à буралы, for the points made 
frequently fail to emerge from a detailed study 
of narrative context, and give the impression 
of an assemblage of disparate effects in search 
of a function. Somekh’s generalization about 
a shift from a predominantly hypotactio to а 
predominantly tactic syntax is noted, only 
to be Sontitared by tho odd claim (p. 170) that 
‘in his early work Idris simply followed the 
normal practice of Arab prose writers’ (by 
which is meant parataxis). The validity of 
Somekh’s analysis is a matter of legitimate 
debate, but the suggestion that when he 
strives for complexity Idris achieves anacolu- 
thon (ie. incoherence) is hardly to be enter- 
tained seriously: that his mastery of appro- 
priate stylistic means extends to complexities 
of syntactic subordination may be established 

reference, say, to the very first sentence of 
Halat talabbus, which contains in each of its 
adversative parallel main clauses a relative 
clause, the second amplified by successive 
subordinate clauses, and which, more signifi- 
cantly, anticipates in its sinuosities and 
acoumulations that both give and withhold 
information the pattern of tension, suspension, 
and release which is not only central to the 
structure of the story but is constitutive of its 
thematio essence. 

There are опе ог two quirks elsewhere. It 18 
somewhat surprising to be informed that ‘Abd 
al-Karim (presumably as a creative mi i 
of his wondering, in the last lines of Arkhas 
layáli, where the hordes of children he en- 
counters come from) is ‘ unaware that there is 
& oausal link between sexual intercourse and 

rocreation’. Such шау be the case for в 
briander, but hardly for an Egyptian 
peasant. The final of Idmän 
(pp. 97-8) fails to bring out the vital point of 
the joke that the doctor cannot only provide 
expert comment on the hashish sample 
(hardly suspicious in iteelf), but is in faot at 
that moment as thoroughly intoxicated as the 
policeman. More disquieting is the assumption 
of authorial presence in al-Mustahi?: ‘the 
&uthor (for who else could the health inspeotor 
be) intrudes incessantly with long-winded 
digressions’ (p.109). Now, this story may 
well be spoilt by the gratuitousness of the final 
political message, but it is at least arguable 
that the ‘ long-winded di ions’ (hypotaxia 
again 1) are rather the reflective utterances of 
& narrator whose style of discourse i8 con- 
sistently maintained, and whose syntactic 
control is deliberately contrasted with the 
lunatio’s babble. It is perhaps symptomatio 
that & generally excellent bibliography should 
contain but one work on oritical theory, 
Wellek and Warren's T'heory of literature (whioh 
oould in fact that been consulted here with 
t, for in di ing first n narrative 

. 222) it states bluntly that * such а narrator 
must not, of oourse, be confounded with the 
author Ў 

The Énglish is fluent and only very ooca- 
sionally unidiomatio (as when Idris ‘ allowed 
himgelf to be embodied im Nasser's propaganda 
machine” (p.69). Тһе translations are 
generally acourate (although іп relating 
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Farahat’s utopian fantasy the reference to the 
‘shabby employee in the Sun Company’ 
(p. 82) masks the allusion to unoiploy ent), 

and slips іп transliteration (e.g. 444 

(р. 175) for dá'im) are mercifully few. Co b: 
quial values, however, are sometimes rather 
&pproximate (thus “ауға Pub haga tanya? is 
represented (p.121) as 'dyza tagili haga 
tänya 1). The tian gim is used throughout, 
even when hardly apposite (so that Abū ’l- 
Faraj al-Igfahini appears as Abū Farag 
al-Igfahanf (p. 117)), but а more inspired form 
of Egyptianization is the transformation of 
Ibn Sin& into Ibn Віра’ (p. 149). Misprints аге 
rare, and the general standard of production 
is high. 


OWEN WRIGHT 


Влвпло Pavón MALDONADO: El arte 
htspano-musulmán en su decoración 
floral. 197 pp., 123 plates. Madrid: 
Instituto Hispano- -Arabe de Cultura, 
1981. 


Floral decoration in Islam, as the author 
points out, had already in the Umayyad 
period. Pavôn analyses these floral motifs in 
great detail and for this p divides his 
material into 80 groups. Foo h group is 
presented in several tables with drawings 
supported by monochrome photographs. The 
groups are as follows : bles I and II, 

Palmettes joined with vegetal motif in the 
centre’. These the author traces back to 
Roman and Byzantine times. They are well 
represented in Umayyad stucoo decorations 
in Khirbat al-Mafjar and Qasr al-Hayr, in the 
mosaics of the Great Mosque of Damascus and 
the al-Aqsä Mosque in Jerusalem. These motifs 
gained more importance in early ‘Abbasid 
times (m Sämerrä) and likewise er east 
e .g. in the Häjji Piyade Mosque ш Balkh). In 

pain they decorate the mosques of Tudela, 
Cordova (mosaics) ; they were also present in 
Madinat al-Zahra and in many other buildings. 
Table II shows several other varieties of these 
motifs and traces them baok to the Roman 
ruins of Timgad. Table III deals with * plaited 
pai mottes › which are so familiar in Hispano- 
resque (Madinat al-Zahra, Toledo, and in 
particular in the Alhambra) and in North 
Afncan architecture. 

' Vegetal patterns with pointed lances’ are 
disoussed and presented in Table IV. They 
&re most conspiouous in the Great Mosque of 
Cordova and in Madinat al-Zahra. ' The 
classical theme: ovary and evolution” is 
shown on Table V. These mostly ap 
capitals of the Roman period and are Îso ûêd 
ın the same way in Khirbat al-Mafjar, while 
in Spain they are applıed in narrow borders. 
A very frequent theme, ‘ fruits ’, is presented 
in Tables VI and VI. The authors refer to 
апа illustrate & number of pre-Islamio and 
early Islamio examples, including some from 

Umaga palaces, but leaves out the most 
interesting specimens of these, namely, the 
fruita depioted in the mosaics of the Dome of 
the Rock in Jerusalem. ‘ The lotus er ani and 
ita derivatives ’ rightly deserve 
tion and these are demonstrated on Tables VI ҮШ 
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and IX. A great variety of these is shown, 
from the Roman terra sigillata pottery right 
up to the Alhambra. 

‘Vegetal bulbs: closed, open and with a 
middle-stem ° (Table X) form an extremely 
interesting отр, sometimes with а mush- 
room ог в floral tree in the centre. Creswell 
would probably have called these * composite 
floral motifs', while Pavón uses the term 

'unidad floral’.  ' Borders and scrolls’ 
(Table XI) were регһарв ав important in 
Islamio architectural decoration ав in any 
other art form. They can be traced back, as 
the author says, to Achaememd and Sasanian 
Art. Their role, however, gained more momen- 
tum in Islami architecture. ‘Scallops and 
their derivatives ' were likewise significant in 
Islamic art, particularly as niche-heads. These 
the author traces to the Baptistery of 
Ravenna (Table XII) Ultimately they go 
baok to Syria, where they appeared as early as 
the first century B.0. Pavón points out that 
олор in Islamio architecture follow strictly 

ly Christian, Byzantine, and Gothic models. 
Tab e XIII 18 devoted to ‘ The acanthus '. The 
wide variety of the acanthus is 80 well repre- 
sented in eastern and in western Islamic art 
that it requires no special comment. A sub- 
group of the acanthus has the addition of 
thorns, as shown on Table XIV, while the 
so-called ' pseudo-&canthus' is briefly des- 
spew in Table XV. The author points out a 
исо ишу ty between the pseudo-acanthus 

e espiguilla or spikelet. 

Border with vegetal and scale patterns are 
shown on Table XVI, while examples of diso 
and button tterns are illustrated on 
Table XVII. Rhomboids and lozenges were 
important in the architectural decoration of 
the Cordovan Cahphate (Table XVIII). Pavón 
notes that these have been considered to be an 
Almohad invention (p. 107), but he pointe out 
that they make their appearance as early as 
the time of the Le in Cordova. These 
motifs differ greatly from those used in eastern 
Islamic architecture. 

The palmette soroll is briefly discussed 
and demonstrated in Table and the 
floral scroll in Table XX, while the ‘ ringed 
palmettes appear in Table ХХІ. А separate 
table presents palmettes which have neither 
rings nor discs (Table XXII). Flowers аге 
shown in two different tables (X XIII and 
XXIV). The first are placed within geometrioal 
forms (squares, hexagons, or ootagons), while 
the latter are based on antique examples and 
usually have four or more lobes. * Naturalistio 
flowers ', so much favoured by Islamio artiste, 
are treated in Table X XV. The tree of life and 
its numerous variations appear under Table 
XXVI. The most beautiful examples of these 
can be sean over the mihrdb of the Great 
Mosque of Cordova (KXVI/28), executed in 
polychroms marble and gold mosaic. There 
was a great variety of ‘S-corbels’ used in 
Hispano-Moresque and North African arohi- 
tecture (Table X XVII). The hooks and ourls, 
which appear in a number of variations on 
several Spanish Muslim buildings, can be traced 
back to iphon (Table X ). A number 
of different motifs are presented in Table 
XXIX, while the natural floral patterns, 
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actually & variety of leaves, are put together 
in Table XXX. 

The book is the result of long and наат 
research on floral ornaments decorating 
Spanish Muslim buildings. The author deserves 
our compliments for the outstanding photo- 
graphs, most of them his own work, which 
AT one to see quite clearly the outlines of 
the various patterns and appreciate their 
beauty in full. This is & very useful and 
beautiful handbook for scholars and students 
alike and provides an important tool for the 
better understanding of Hispano-Moresque 


architecture. 
GÉZA FEHÉRVÁRI 


Joser HARTMANN: Amharische Gram- 
matik. (Äthiopistische Forschungen, 
Bd. 3.) 507 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1980. DM 290. 


For over a century now Amhario has 
been ree bly served in terms of descrip- 
tive studies, although most of these aro no 
more than lightweight teaching grammars. 
Praetorius’s formidable Amharische Sprache of 
1879, although still today a fundamental tool 
for any serious Amharicist, refleote a rather 
early stage of the language and its linguistio 
method is no longer acceptable, во that 
Cohen’s Traité de langue amharique (Paris, 
1936), supplemented by his Nouvelles études 
hugs a иеш омы (Faris; 1939), becomes 

e yardstick against which апу new con- 
tribution to the understanding Te Amharic 
grammar must be measured—no comforting 
thought for any aspiring author in view of the 
clarity, concision, and elegance of Cohen's 
formulations. However, there have been such 

rodigious advances in the development of 
iterary Amharic even since Cohen’s day that 
it has to be admitted that а, reliable new study 
of the ME is a major desideretum. On 
the other hand, whether now is an appropriate 
time to produce one is questionable since, 
although in recent years many important 
studies of specifio areas of Amharic have 
g from the pens of such scholars as 
Ge berg, Kapeliuk, or Hetzron, much work 
remains to be done on the minutiae of the 
language, while the advent of the Ethiopian 
revolution in 1974 has stimulated a body of 
new writing which, in the syntactic sphere at 
least, may call for revision of many of our most 


sacred conceptions of Ше атыш. 
Josef Hartmann is & olar with con- 


siderable experience in teaching Amhano to 
Ethiopians 1n the field and that is паре his 
major qualification for writing the present 
work. It is a v ambitious un ing, in 
which it is claimed that account is taken of the 
most up-to-date methods of modern linguistics. 
Unfortunately the result is rather disappoint- 
ing, not least in that, perhapa as в result of 
his ical background, he adopts a 
decidedly normative approach to his material, 

icularly in matters of pronunciation, and 

practically nothing to say about dialectal 
features. The author states that his aim is to 
prooeed from the smallest, linguistio units of 


the language progressively ugh to the 
VOL. XLVL PART 3. 
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largest, that is, from the phoneme, through 
morphemes, to the phrase (syntagma), the 
clause, and the sentence. On the surface this 
is admirable and what one would expect, but 
the author's ap t reluctance to consider 
Amhano basically as а Semitio language which 
has undergone developments atypical of 
Semitio languages in its Afncan milieu can 


lead to unnecessary complexity, if not 
obscurity, in his presentation. The un- 
doubtedly confusing behaviour of the various 


verbal paradigms (8 4.3) is а case in point. By 
using the historically-speaking defective bi- 
syllabic verbs as a sterting-point and pro- 
ceeding through trisyllabic verbs (including 
defective ones) to rene verbs, and 
subsuming within this scheme the various 
derived forms, Hartmann obliges the reader to 
cope with a vast number of patterns of 
behaviour which do not reveal much in the 
way of a system. To this reviewer, at least, the 
overall picture becomes very much clearer 
and simpler if one bases the system on the 
simple triradical verb and leads from that to 
derived forms, polysyllabio verbe, and finally 
defective verbe. The number of patterns will 
stall be the same but their deployment will be 
more prediotable. Similarly his purely descrip- 
tivelisting of nominal forms and their functions 
leads the author to some ourious resulta. It is 
hazardous, for example, to abstract & noun 
affix tañña from тәрМайла (5 5.1.3.36: one 
would have expected тарИайЯа, but Hart- 
mann may have confused it with molokkotánfia) 
or auwnätäñnña (§ 5.2.3.13), while а nominal 
afformative -we is hardly applicable to вәғалге 
(8 5.1.3.40: perhaps serrawe), which is a Go'oz 
word from the root érw. Again, the rigidly 
systematio plan according to which the com- 
ponents of the grammar are set out leads to 
some features being scattered through several 
points of the grammar. To obtain a complete 
picture of the relative clause, for example, one 
must refer to the sections on the pronoun, the 
verb, and the syntax, while the contrastive 
pte әл)», on which the reviewer hoped for 

er enlightenment, similarly required 
reference to three separate sections without 
taking him any further than did Cohen, who 
in faot dealt with the feature rather more 
lucidly. 

A major criticism can be made of the 
material cited in support of the author's 
formulations. À glance at the bibhography of 
works consulted (pp. 37-42) will reveal the 
title of only one ion Much of the illustrative 
material in fact oulled from indigenous 
grammars and other teaching materials which 
сап hardly be regarded ав spontaneous 
expressions of literary style. To some extent 
this is somponsated by abundant use of 
Ullendorff's Amharic chrestomathy, but іп viow 
of the authors normative approach, the 
general impression he orestes of the 
would hayo been more convincing pel 
i support been more representative. 
The bibliography also shows some ourious gaps 
in the ialist literature. Although this is 
not a historical grammar, it is odd to find 
Praetorius cited (and extensively used), while 
Ludolfis not. Equally, in terms of Hartmann’s 
approach to the verb, one might have expected 
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mention of Afevork's Il verbo amarico (Rome, 
1907) and the absence of Goldenberg's 
Amharic tense system (Jerusalem, 1967) 18 
serious. 

On the positive side it must be said that this 
grammar is not without its merits, not least in 
that the author has had the courage to tackle 
in detail problems which are rather sketohily 
dealt with elsewhere (for example, the use of 
the definite article) and has set out clear rules 
for their solution. Whether other scholars will 
be prepared to accept these rules remains to be 
seen, but at least they are there and available 
for testing. Unfortunately it oannot be 
recommended to a beginner since, apart from 
its cost and any considerations mentioned 
above, there is an unacceptably high number 
of misprints, partioularly in the Amharic. 

A. K. IRVINE 


GETATCHEW Haur апі Wurm Е. 
MACOMBER : A catalogue of Ethiopian 
manuscripts microfilmed for the Ethio- 
pian Manuscript Microfilm Library, 
Addis Ababa, and for the Hill Monastic 
Manusoript Library, Collegeville. Vol. 
РІ: project mos. 2001-2500. xvi, 
652 pp.  Collegeville, Minn.: Hill 
Monastic Manuscript Library, St. 
John's Abbey and University, 1982. 
$45. 


The previous volumes of this truly important 
series of catalogues have boen reviewed in 
earlier issues of this journal, Vol. v as recently 
as the June number of 1982 (BSOAS, xiv, 
2, 362—4). Dr. Macomber has painstakingly 
recorded all those MSS which were already 
adequately known and required no more than 
а fairly pe teh listing, while Dr. Getatchew 
Haile has dealt, in an exemplary and pro- 
foundly erudite manner, with unique and rare 
texts, along with older MSS and many miracle 
collections. In successive volumes Dr. Getat- 
chew 18 not so much presenting catalogue 
entries as providing the world of Ethiopian 
and Christian oriental scholarship with pro- 
legomena to a complete re-wniting and fresh 
evaluation of Ethiopic literature, liturgy, and 
history. The present reviewer, m describing 
earher volumes of this enterprise, has run out 
of superlatives and will now content himself 
with expressing renewed gratitude to the 
Jearned editors and with referring to some 

meral as well ая specific matters that caught 
ne attention when browsing in the pages of 
this catalogue. 

The 115 pages of indexes are a precious К 
allowing us to encompass and to exploit 
the varied information contained in this work. 
Thus we learn that, among dated MSS, three 
belong to the sixteenth century, while the 
index of undated MSS is markedly more 
liberal in assigning earlier dates. MS 2080 18 
listed as twelfth. thirteenth сер: , but this 
dating by Dr. Macomber is said to be M Hs 
by Sergew Hable Sellassie (p. 147). oat 

Dr. Sergew’s doubta are justified, 
especially when studying details of the manu- 
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script (plate 2 where it would have been 
helpful to be told that the text represents 
Enoch, chapter 93) and the Amharic com- 
mentary on Jeremiah in partioular. The 
provenance of the MSS in this volume 18 very 
varied: many come from the churches of 
Ankober, others from Науа, Tegulet, Addis 
Ababa, Entotto, etc. The subject matters 
range from the Bible, hagiography, and 
liturgy {the most ubiquitous subjects) to 
theo ogy. history, and grammar. Ав to the 
rubric ° grammars and dictionaries’ (p. 537), 
is the inclusion here of MS 2092 not a trifle 
misleading, Y when one compares the 
interesting and highly relevant MS 2334 ? 

Before turning to the discussion of а few 
details, 15 ought to be made widely known that 
Dr. Getatchew has spawned a large number of 
articles on Ethiopic literature and eocleeiastioal 
matters, by-products of genuine importance of 
his work on the EMML corpus. 

The Amhano commentary on Genesis by 
Alaqa Afa Wärq Gabra Sollase (No. 2012) 
looks in ing and may repay further study. 
On p. 46 the reference to the forthcoming (!) 
Proceedings of the Chicago Ethiopian con- 
ference can now be entered as 1079, pp. 373— 
86, while, on the other hand, Y am unable to 
trace the reference to an Amharie treatise on 
the thealogy of the Trinity (p.226) m the 
published volume of the Chicago conference. 

In No. 2058, section 56, the sc after rak™asan 
is not necessarily correct; the text can be 
construed without it—or else there ought to be 
another sic after . The differing 
orthographic patterns and diacritics shown in 
Quseyä/Q'eseyä reflect no doubt the Ga‘az 
forms and not the Arabijo zall added in both 
instances (pp. 76-7). In 2084, 6, we encounter 
а preacient reference to foetal transplants: 
‘how the foetus of a woman who had con- 
ceived in an ulicit relationship was trans- 
planted to the womb of a woman who had 
prayed to have children’ (p.153). On p. 191 
we are told that Leviticus extends from f. 84 a 
to 1185; the former should no doubt read 
89 a, as plate 3 olearly shows the begi of 
Levitious and is marked as f. 89 a (this is also 
corroborated by Exodus ending in f. 88 b). 

The text of Mar Yashag (No. 2100) is com- 
pared with the exhaustively described EMML 
1836 of the previous volume, but it might 
also have been in to compare this 
version "ith the printed text (Addis Ababa, 
1922/3) of the Ras Tafari Ga‘az-Amharic 
edition, 1f available at Collegeville. 

The references to Budge’s English transla- 
tion of the Kebra Nagast (p. 195) are in need of 
some qualification. This work has for long 
been uncritioally accepted ss an adequate 
rendering of the Go'oz original, but in fact it is 
flawed by & large number of errors, quite a few 
of them showing misunderstandings of Bezold's 
excellent German translation rather than 
dependence on the Ethiopio text. І am not 
quite clear about the relevance, in this context, 
of Irfan Shahid’s article (also not dependent, 
es far as Т can tell, on the original) in preference 
to any mention of Hubbard's vig d (1958) of 
the literary sources of the Kebra Nagast (alas 
unpublissed but for long widely known and 
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available from St. Andrews University script, in Istanbul (Revan 1270), presents the 
i account of the reign of Bayezid П, up to the 


brary). 

Yo describing No. 2140 (Gobra Homamat) it 
might again have been helpful (in addition to 
the ample manuscript versions adduced) to 
have a com tive assessment in relation to 
the 1960 Addis dis Ababa printing (see, however, 
below: MS 2382). As to the Mashafa Qeder, 
I leave aside whether Dillmann’s etymology of 
248 should be accepted (Lexicon, col. 465), but 
the descnption of ‘divine foreordainment ? 
(p.281) for в work that deals with ba’ontd 
zdkohda haymanoto aw zà'ark"dsd sogahu mosla 
zaim’ omänan ... (about him who denies his 
faith ог pollutes his flesh with unbelievers . . .) 
seems to me less satisfactory than the 
commonly accepted (Guidi, Tier ein Cerulli, 
eto.) * Book of impurities °. 

On р. 285 І am not quite clear why yesgodu 
is followed, twice, by sic. On p.378 is 
‘Ethiopian Jews’ after ° Falasha ' in the text 
or is this an addition by the editors ? If the 
latter, why ? The introduotion to, and general 
analysis of, the Talmid manusoript (No. 2369) 
show Dr. Getatohew's expertise at its very 
best. His suggestion (p.447) that the Kofli 
Giyorgis who A two houses (f. 211 5) 
is identical with Guidi's informant by that 
name finds corroboration in the fact that this 
MS comes from Ankober, Кәйа Giyorgis’s 
native town (Guidi, Vocabolario Amarico, 
p. vii). Equally exemplary coverage is 
extended, among many others, to MSS 2375, 
2426, 2429, 2461, eto., but it would be m- 
vidious to single out for praise the treatment 
of any particular manuscript included in this 
collection. 

One of the remarkable features of this com- 
pendium is the virtual absence of typographioal 
mistakes in many thousands 
Ethiopie words. Apart from the occasional 


mar À of g for 4, I have come across very 
few in 


No ra үр cataloguing enterprise, encom- 

a wide as well as penetrating 

survey and analysis of Go'oz (and to some 

extent early Amharic) literature, has ever been 

undertaken on this scale. Dr. Getatchew’s 

guidance is always assured and profoundly 

competent. Our gratitude to him for this as 
well as past and future volumes is immense. 
EDWABD ULLENDORFF 


Briarrre Moser: Die Chronik des 
Ahmed Sinán Celebi genannt. Bihišts. 
Eine Quelle zur Geschichte des osmani- 
schen Reiches unter Sultan Bâyezid II. 
(Beitrüge zur Kenntnis Südosteuro- 
pas und des Nahen Orients, Bd. xxxv.) 
[v], 293 pp. front. Munich: Dr. 
Rudolf Trofenik, 1980. 
rin is the m pluma жайа) оға 

5 obsoure Ottoman figure, 
historian and poet, who flourished 1n the first 
ears of the tenth/sixteenth century. His 
i first became known with Rieu's 
description of the British Museum MS Add. 


78090, which covers the reigns of Bayezid І to 
Mehemmed IX (1389-1481). Another manu- 


year 1501. Dr. Moser’s dissertation consists of 
a general introduction on the author, his works 
and his style (pp. 4-48), and a full translation 
of the Revan manusoript (pp. 47-199) followed 
by a facsimile of its text (pp. 201-62). 

Bihist! and his literary activities present 
Beveral problems—more than Dr. Moser has 
appreciated, and more than can be discussed 
in detail here. All the same, I will, as concisely 
as possible, supplement and correct various 
statements in her introduction. 

As to the shortcomings of her pages on 
Bihisti’s Ше, I owe Dr. Moser an apology for 
having failed to make clear in my brief article 
in the new edition of the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam (1, 1210) that important autobiographical 
details are to be gleaned from the unique 
manuscript of his Hamse in the library of 
Ushaw College, Durham: see in CAJ, xx, 8, 
1976, 187-8, the remarks of Professor E. 
Birnbaum, who identified the manusonpt 
over 20 years ago and gave me the opportunity 
to study it in some detail. From this it is clear, 
for example, that B.'s personal name was 
Ahmed and that he ‘entered Bâyezfd’a 
service ', evidently as a page, at the age of 13 
(f. 104г): 


Kahr-ile koma bens mu'ebbed 

Cok Матей étdi Белдеу Ahmed 

Sinnüm on ücinde idi ey gdh 

Bevk ба ki bidmetuye Allah 
These lines are from the Leyla ve Mecnün— 
and were indeed quoted from the other 
manuscript of this poem (Istanbul University 
Library Т 6591) іп Rezan llter's very com- 
petent mezuniyet teri of 1951. Other such 
references permit the deduction that B. was 
born in about 871/1466-7, and fell into 
disgrace in about 891/1480: hence it was as a 
page that he was present at the reception of 
the ambassadors іп 1485 (Revan МВ, fol. 24v), 
and probably as a volunteer, seeking to 
restore himself to favour, that he served on the 
Albania campaign of 1492 (f. 37r). (Fhe names 
' Ahmed Біліп” given in Bursah Mehmed 
Tahir’s “ОМ, п, 96, seem to be no more than 
an attempt to reconcile the ‘ Ahmed ' of Sehi, 
p. 94, and the ‘Sinan’ of Latîfî, p. 104, the 
latter probably due to Latifi’s ha 
B. with his contempo: Cakeri Віпёп, for 
whom see Beht, p. 35. The ‘ Ahmed Çelebi bm 


коны ' who figures at р. 363 of Belgeler, 
1x/18, 1979, as the recipient in April 1504 of 


a reward upon his presenting one of his 
literary works to the Sultan must be our 
Bihi 


ihisti.) 

As to the History, the Revan MS represents 
the continuation of the London MS not only 
‘inhaltlich’ (p. 14) but physically: so long 
ngo as 1937, also іп an unpublished thesis, 

Diloimen noticed the identity of the 
band and of the format of the pages. And that 
the text originally comprised eight “ books °, 
one each for the reigns of the sultans from 
‘Ogmän to Bã П, is shown by notes 
made by Ea‘ad Efendi (1789-1848) and dated 
1261/1845 at the end of his uncompleted 
translation of Lārs History (MS Esad Ef. 
2410) which were desoribod Dy Ç. N. Ataw in 
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Turk Kütuphaneciler Derneği Bulteni, v1, 1-2, 
1057, 52-3. Es'ad Efendi there calla his 
source: tarikh BihigMi sannafahu fi ‘ahd 
Yildirim Bayazid Khan, indicating that he 
must have had before him a text containing 
(like the other portions of the History) a poem 
by a Bihigti with praises of а Bäyezid, whom 
however, since the text was so short, he took 
to be Bäyezid I. We seem to be confronted by 
the extraordinary bibliographical accident that 
a handsome and complete text of B.'s History 
was never finally bound: one portion con- 
taining Books 1-3 (Ogmin-Murad Т) was seen 
by Евай Efendi in 1845; the portion con- 
taining Books 4-7 (with no more than one leaf 
lost at the end) was acquired by Claudius 
James Rich (1787-1820)—he had lived in 
Istanbul—and sold after lus death to the 
British Museum; and this Book 8, once 
owned by Katib Çelebi (d. 1658), has been іп 
the Topkapu Palace at least since the Revan 
Kogku collection was assembled by Mahmiid I. 

Dr. Мовогв translation of this quite difficult 
text 18 not free from errors. Many of these 
arise from a failure to catch allusions in 
rhetorical passages, so that, e.g., bwrc-$ abiye 
(5v.6) is not ‘nach der vaterlichen Burg’ but 
‘into the aqueous House [of the Zodiac]'; 
there are no ° Heilige! at 497.4: the sentence 
18 Kur’änic (8.74); and al-‘awd ahmad (57v.5) 
18 not а heading but a punning reference to 
Ahmed’s name: ‘it 18 better to return’ 
(of. Sa‘deddin, п, 106.9). 

More serious are some misunderstandings of 
narrative passages : 

17у.6: Saruyan is improbable (a dative is 
required) ; emend to Saruyar'a, with K and 
Ba'deddIn (< Idris), п, 41. 

29v.8: there is no ‘ Stimme” (ses) here; 
read Sis ustine gelub, ‘coming against Sls 
(Sa'deddin, т, 56). 

31v.b: read kemins var ola déyu, ‘ thinking 
they might have set an ambush '. 

32r.3: not ‘in feindlichen Handen' but 
Adana’ya. 

82v.9—8: Јаз» is not ' kniff', but part of 
the name Yularkisdi Sinan (for whom see, 
e.g. P. Kappert, Die osmanischen Prinzen, 15), 
and çäkert is not ‘sein Diener’ but a malas, 
Cükert Sin&n. 

35v.8: not а son ' namens Imre’ but а ғес, 
‘lame’. 

89r.7:  Ye'küb's reply ıs much more 

igorous: Elbette sk! Kiral yanmda étduguy 
laf w gizdf kam, bre muhannes P 

68r.3: ıt is su uous to emend "у to 
‘Oqud’: the spelling must represent Avgadi, 
& name found on modern maps ( in 
Sa‘deddin, rr, 106.29). 

6lr.1: read not “бала” but hac: Мөл 
bad recently made the Pilgrimage (Sa'deddin, 
п, 106.15). 

V. L. MANAGE 


OMELJAN PRITSAK : Studies in medieval 
Eurasian history. (Collected Studies 
Series CS 182.) [ix], [365] pp. Lon- 
don: Variorum Reprints, 1981. 


The present reprint in this publisher's 
oustomary format brings together a score of 


notes and articles from Professor Priteak’s 
numerous contributions! to the history of the 
lands lying between Hungary and China— 
grosso m the Eurasian steppe—from late 
antiquity to the end of the twelfth century. 
These articles, which have been gathered from 
no less than 19 different journals, Featschriften 
or conference prooeedings, published in eight 
countries from the United States to India 
during a period of 30 years (1950-79), demon- 
strate both the catholicity of Pritsak's m- 
terests and the formidable linguistio apparatus 
which he brings to the vest fleld of steppe 
history. 

The ' unifying theme ° of this collection, in 
Pniteak’s words, is ‘the pre-Mongolian (sic) 
medieval history of the Men steppe in ite 
three complementary variants’ (scl. identi- 
fiable шақы шы : ‘East Asian, East 
European and M Central Asian’. In 
faot, the titles given to the three correspondi 
sections of the work iteelf—‘ Asia Major 
(I-VI); ‘Eurasian Steppe’ (УП-ХІП); 
‘Islamic Central Asia’ (XIV~XX)—demon- 
strate the irrelevance of the Europe/Asia 
dichotomy and the impossibility of making 
such divisions in steppe history either ооп- 
vinomg or consistent. More intellectually 

iafying зв to observe in the selection of 
articles, and cutting across the arbitrary sub- 
divisions of the work, Priteak’sa three major 
interests. The first of these, the long Eurasian 
traverse of the Henny -nu/ Xun, is represented 
by mx excursuses. IL: ‘ Xun, der Volksname 
der Haiung.nu' (GAJ, v, 1959); IV: “Тһе 
Haiung-nu word for “ stone ” ' (Trada Altaica 
Dents Sinor dedicata, 1976); VII: ' Kultur 
und Sprache der  Hunnen' (Festschrift 
Cyzevs’kyj, 1954); and VIII: ‘Der Titel 
Atilla’ (Festschrift Vasmer, 1956), are self- 
explanatory. HI: ' Die 24 Ta-ch‘en’ (Oriens 
Extremus, 1, 1954) deals with the administra- 
tion of the first Hsiung-nu empire of Mao-tun 
and his suoceesors; and IX : Кіп hunnisohes 
Wort’ (ZDMG, 1954) turns out to be the pre- 
history of the well-known Ottoman river, 
province, and fortress name of Ozu. 

The post-Hun, pre-Mongol history of the 
western steppes, with particular reference to 
the Khazars and the Petenegs, is dealt with in 
a further six contributions. X : ‘ The Petenegs. 
À case of social and economie transformation ” 
(Archivum Hurasiae Medii Aevi, 1, 1975); and 
XI: 'The Khazar kingdom's oonversion to 
Judaism' (Harvard Ukrainian Studies, п, 
1978), rework and analyse two contentious 
topics, V: ‘From the Säbirs to the Hun- 
garians' (Hungaro-Turcica [Németh Fest- 
schrift], Budapest, 1976), offers an explanation 


of why, inter alia, the Hungarians of today 


speak not в Mongol or & Turkish e but 
one with olosest affinities to the Sinon Manai 


and Khanti (perhaps better izable as the 
Voguls and ake). VI: ‘ migratory 
movements in Eurasian steppes (sic) in the 
9th-llth centuries’ (26th International Con- 
gress of Orientalists, New Delhi, 1964, Pro- 
ceedings, New Delhi, 1968) is a summary, 


1C£ now Lubomyr A. Hayda, Harvard 
Ukrainian Studies, ІП, 1979, 7-50, for a 
complete bibliography of Pritaak. 
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without apparatus, of Priteak’s still unpub- 
lished History of the Eurasian Steppe, which 
inhibits the reviewer from pursuing too far his 
interesting resuscitation of a tribal origin— 
and from a turcicixed proto-Mongol speaking 
fragment of the Comiil/Sha-t’o & at that—for 
the Ottoman Empire (VI, 162-3). The two 
remaining contributions to the history of the 
above period return us to the western steppes. 
XII: ‘ The name of the Third Kind of R@s and 
their city’ (JRAS, 1967), reworks a well- 
known crux in Ibn Fadlän; and XIII: ‘ Non- 
" wild" Polovtsians’ (Jacobson Festschrift, 
1907) takes us into the tribal organization of 
the southern neighbours of twelfth-century 
Kiev Ruz. 

The third and final section, opaquely entitled 

‘Talamic Central Asia’, is concerned prn- 
oipally with the fork for whioh Pritsak is best 
known amongst Middle Eastern historians : 
the series of ru: now almost 30 old 
which deal with aspects of the history of the 
Пек Khans or, as Priteak still prefers to call 
them, the Karakhänids. In order of publica- 
tion these are: XVIII: ' Karaohanidische 
Pig n id (Oriens, п, 1950); ХУ: ‘Von 
den uk zu den Karachaniden ' (ZDMG, 
or, 1951); aud ‘Die Karachaniden’ (Der 
Islam, xxx1, 1963-4) which last Pritsak wrote 
originally in German but was published in a 
rather poor translation in Islam Ansiklopedisi : 
now we have the original at last! Three 
further short studies on peri-Karakhänid 
themes—Mahmid al-Kaahghari ; the tenth- 
century Oghuz ‘state’ on the lower Jaxartes, 
and the Bukhäran Al-i Burhin—round off the 
seotion. 

Finally, two articles of a more general nature 
have also been po бош short but 
stimulating essay (I) on ‘ rientierung und 
Farbsymbolik ' (Saeculi, M 1954) is com- 
plemented by the allied study on the x" 
cance of the word kara GG. ће 
Velidi Togan'a Armağan, 1955). 

To review adequately within short compass 
such a diverse cornucopia of Inner Asiatica, or 
even to take account of more recent soholar- 
ship in any of Pritaak’s Lipa as erena d 
study, would be & major undertaki 
hoards, for example, unearthed in Ты асы 
and elsewhere in the past quarter- seri and 
published by Russian numismatists such as 
Davidovich, have contributed largely to filling 
some of the ‘lacunae i in Karakhänid chronol 
and titulature. What, perhaps, most forcibly 


strikes one on reading (or rereading) these 
disjecia membra now reformed into a single 


anatomy, is the balancing strengths and weak- 
neeses of the philol approach to the in- 
tractable problems of Eurasian steppe history. 


Any account of largely non-literate peoples 
based of necessity on external literary sources 
must by definition be something of a hit-and- 
miss : when the lightning does strike, 
it illuminates brilliantly the darkness of 
the medieval steppe world. The dissection 
(VII) of the name of the arch-conqueror 
Attila is masterly and oonvinoing (of Hunnish 
origin, naturally, and cognate with Idi 
= ° Oreanisch” and so ‘ sll-embracing *, 

* universal '—ocf. Mong. Chi ; Turk. defiiz, 
and the names of dé sons 0 Attila, reported 
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in contemporary sources—‘ Пепріоһ”, eto.). 
Equally stimulating is his gloss on ‘ Tatar’ in 
VI as (as is well-enough known) tat (walsch ; 
nemec) + ar < dr; 1.0. ‘ foreigners who have 
become (politically) Mongol’, which nicely 
reduces to zero the vexing problem of how so 
few ethnic Mongols managed to create and 
sustain the imperium which bears their name. 
Occasionally, however, one is brought up 
with a start, not only by, e.g., the tribal 
origina adduced for the Ottoman state, but by 
guch remarkable statements as that (ХШ, 
1621) ‘in the Turkio languages there are no 
words to distinguish between the 
colours “ blue” and “ » ; both concepts 
[being] conveyed by one word (kék > gók, 
eto.) '. This is odd, рагысшану an view of 
Pritsak’s rendering one page later of Old 
Turkish уы as “ foresta situated in mountainous 
ions ' , from whence the common Turkish 
* green ’, i.e. 'tree-y', attested as far 
apart as the Orkhon-Yenisei fragments (of 
DTS s.v. ja&il) and in the Ottoman homero. 
epithet for Brusa amid its Bithynian groves 
and shades, all to be contrasted with the more 
caerulean and therefore celestial connotation 
of gök (however much one may concour with 
Clauson's judgement (Pre-thirieenth century 
Turkish, 978) of a ' lack of precision ' between 
the two terms). Nor, for example, do I find 
myself happy with the historically suspect 
rendermg of Баһуй, the ‘primate’ of the 
Khazar city of Bosporus (Crimea) as ' fisher- 
man’ (XI, 264). Surely we have here the 
steppe-wide attested meaning of bahy/balk as 
© encampment (of the ruler)’ > ‘ settlement ', 
‘town’, as in Ordu bahy1; Khanbahk; 
Be&bahk, ete., and по to do with ‘ fish’? 
The baltycs of Bosporus, despite the maritime 
situation of the place must simply be а 
aaa or oity administrator. 
inevitably, on Islamio soil 
ооб can most often be seen to 
slip. Leaving aside such minor irritations as 
“1 aum al- qud ' (XIX, 283) and ‘ the Abbasi- 
khaliph ' (VI, 159), the acceptance as 
ез scholarly ' of two well-known and di ited 
Persian folk-etymologies—türk münand and 
türk imán—for the word turkomän/lurkmen, 
and to offer as justification for the second 
etymology в statement by the late fifteenth- 
century Ottoman court chronicler Neërl, 18 
merely to illustrate the pitfalls which beset on 
every side the ill-marked track of Inner Asian 
history. Whether that history is, in any real 
sense, ete or whether 1t must remain 
the sport of philological gamesmanship, 18 a 
question a: Pritsak wisely does not seek to 
explore. 
0.2. HEYWOOD 


Nikxig R. Kepprs: Roots of revolution: 
an interpretive history of modern Iran. 
With a section by Yann Richard. 
xii, 321 pp. New Haven and London : 
Yale University Press, 1981. £21 
(paper £4.15). 

EnvaND ÁABRAHAMIAN: [тап between 
two revolutions. (Princeton Studies on 
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the Near East.) xiii, 561 pp. Prince- 
ton, N.J. : Princeton University Press, 
1982. £31.80 (paper £10.30). 


The revolution of 1978-9 in Persia has, 
predictably enough, given rise to an extensive 
narrative and explanatory literature. As 
Professor Keddie justly remarks, the revolu- 
tion ‘ awakened for the first time 1n 25 years 
muon public interest in Iran—and, to а 
large degree, baffiement and incomprehension ° 
(Roots of revolution, 1). Most of the resulting 
hterature 18 likely to prove ephemeral, but the 
two books асыр here, which set recent 
events іп а longer historical perspective, are of 
more lasting value. 

They cover а very similar range, both m 
time and in subject-matter, but differ in 
approach. Keddie’s purpose is accurately 
conveyed by her book’s title: she aims to 
explain the revolution in historical terms, and 
does this through a survey of Peraian history, 
especially from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. She concentrates on the recurrent 
phenomenon which she terms the ‘ religious- 
radical alhance '—thus taokling the apparently 
bizarre (and certainly, to most of the ‘ experts’, 
the largely unexpected) character that the 
revolution ultimately assumed: the establish- 
ment of an Islamio republic ruled by the 
traditional ‘ulama’—or perhaps, so far, by an 
‘alum who was not quite as traditional as he 
looked at first. 

This ia certainly a valid approach to the 
propion of explaining the revolution; and as 

eddie presents it, by no means neglecting the 
other relevant factors—economio, social, poli- 
tical—it makes a good deal of sense. Any 
reader would come away from this book with 
an enhanced understanding of the revolution's 
historical context: though it is possible that 
an unwary reader might conolude, as a result 
of the book's focusing on the explanation of 
recent evente—ıt is an ‘ interpretive history '— 
that the Islamio revolution waa 1n some sense 
bound to happen as it did, That is to say that, 
while this 18 an excellent way of wnting the 
history, and the prehistory, of the revolution, 
it 18 not necessarily the only way of writing 
the history of modern Persia. But it achieves 
its aim таМу: and not the least useful 
[ра of the book is the section by Yann 

ichard on ‘contemporary Bhi'i thought”. 
Anyone who would like to know what writers 
like Khumayni, Sharf‘atmadari, Täliqäni and 
‘Ali Shari‘ati actually said will find here a 
clear and knowledgeable summary. 

Professor Abrahamian’s impressive and 
absorbing volume is a rather different proposi- 
tron. Again the title is significant: he con- 
centrates on the period between the Constitu- 
tional Revolution of 1905-6 and the revolution 
of 1978-9. What he attempta to do is ‘to 
examine the politics of modern Iran by 
analysing the interaction between political 
organizations and social forces’ (p. 5). This is 
no small ambition, but Abrahamian has 
achieved a considerable measure of success. 
He aligns himself with ' E. P. Thompson's 
neo-Marxist approach’; no one of any 
реч. however, should allow himself to 

o put off by that from reading and pondering 
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on Abrahamian’s findings. The approach 
requires him to sort the Persians into various 
classes, social and ethnic. However, I see по 
harm and indeed much positive benefit in this. 
The classes he identifies seem to have, or to 
have had, а real enough existence. The book 
has been some years in the making, and had 
its beginnings in a study of the Tüdeh party 
in the years of comparatively ‘ open ' political 
activity :n Persia between the Anglo-Russian 
invasion of 1941 and the Sh&h's C.I.A.-backed 
coup of 1953. From there it has spread for- 
wards and backwards: back to an examination 
of the social structure and the history of 
Qajar Persia; forwards to the revolution of 
1978-9. The origins of the book are still 
apparent in that a part—three chapters— 
is devoted exclusively to the activities and 
membersup of the Tüdeh party. This may 
well be thought disproportionate to the 
Tüdeh's actual mgnificance—a criticism the 
author partly anticipates—but if that ma 
criticism, it 18 the only general one I would 
make of the book (apart from the presence of 
a large number of mildly irrita: miaprinte). 
Abrahamian has used a wide range of 
sources: among them are Persian newspapers, 
journals, memoirs, articles; reports of majlis 
debates; and—very stnkingly—consular and 
ambassadorial reports, especially those in the 
files of the British Foreign Office and India 
Office. This, and the ill: ing use he has 
made of that material, give his book a depth 
that is quite out of the ordinary. This is a 
long and detailed book, and whatever one may 
think of ita conceptual framework, ıt carries 
the stamp of authenticity : one feels that here, 
for once, we are really getting below the 
surface of political eventa іп Persia. This is 
especially true of Abrahamian's treatment of 
1941-53, to which he devotes 112 of his large 
pagee—not counting the 135 on the Tüdeh in 
this period—compared with Keddie’s (smaller) 
29. In those years, as he remarks, ‘ it was not 
the clergy but the intelligentsia that organized 
the masses against the power structure ... In 
effect, what inspired the discontented masses 
durmg 1041—53 was not Islam but socialism 
and secular nationalism’ (p.531). Obvious 
enough, perhaps, but in some danger of being 
forgottan, and certainly food for thought. The 
explanations Abrahamian offers of the 
apparent paradox are undeniably persuasive. 
Iran between two revolutions seems to me to 
be in & class of its own among recent books on 
the modern history of Persia. If Roots of 
revolution could well be widely used for in- 
troductor orientation, Abrahamian’s volume 
might, with much profit, be studied next. 


D. О. MOBGAN 


Пик Ann Ноізку: Aspect and Georgian 
medial verbs. (Anatolian and Cauca- 
sian Studies [Cleveland].) x, 212 pp. 
Delmar, N.Y.: Caravan Books, 1981. 


Dee Ann Holisky's book makes а useful 
addition to the sparse collection of works in 


English on the Georgi language and in 
particular the incredibly complex subject of 
the syntax and morphology of the Georgian 
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verb. By concentrating on some of the 
marginal verbs of the system she focuses on 
some important questions in the semantics of 
Georgian verbe, and additionally providee some 
interesting parallels to the Slavonic aspectual 


Bystem. 
To illustrate the complexity of the Georgian 
тагы, which inflects not only for subject and 
sent, but also for tense and 
22 ariation, consider the following: 


(s) 


(Pres.) vano burt-s tamaë-obs 
Vano (Nom.) ball (Пав) plays 
* Vano plays ball’ 

(b) 

(Aor) vano-m burti t-tamas-a 
Vano (Narr.) ball (N om.) played 
* Vano played ball’ 


Here we see not only morphological variation 
for tense and aspect, but also syntaotio vara- 
tion: the subject goes mto the nominative 
case in the first example, but into the 
‘ Narrative ’ case for the Aorist. 

For the object there is no accusative case as 
such: in the Present tense it goes into the 
Dative case, but in the Aorist construction it 
goes into the Nominative or rather uninflected 
case. 

In addition there is a perfeotive/imperfeotive 
contrast effected by the presence or absence of 
& directional to the verb, as in: c'era, 
(he) wrote, but da-c'era, lit. ‘ (he) wrote down ’, 
and this is relevant to Holisky's book which 

concentrates upon & ioular set of verbs 
that she terms a verbe ', which have the 
following pro 

(1) Althoug SA t nësessasily tranaitive, they 
display the morphology and syntax of transi- 
tive verbs, with third person agreement when 
no object is present. 

(üy When they have a future tense, there is 
a special form, e . VHamad-ebs * will play ’, as 
opposed to tamad-obs ° plays'. This contrasts 
with most other verbs, whose future adds the 
perfectivizing directional prefix to the corre- 
sponding present. Іп this t Georgian 
resembles Russian, except that therei is nothing 
like Russian's regular future imperfective 
construction. 

Holisky's main contribution in this book lies 
in her semantio analysis of these verbs: many 
are derived from nouns, for example, dalak-obs 
© works/aots as a barber’, nadim-obs ‘has a 
pariy ’, while others denote noise, such as 

is ‘ buzzes’; t, e.g. livlivebs ‘ sparkle’ ; 
and t motion-in- ' as with taxtazeba 
‘trembles’. But as she notes, what they all 
appear to to have in common is that they are 
activity they denote has no in- 
berent con AS thus acco to one of 
eight tests she provides for telio verbs, one can 
8&y ' it took him two hours to prepare supper ' 
(telic) but not ‘ it took the dog 20 minutes to 
bark’ (atelic) unless one infers from the 
context something additional to the meaning 
of the verb, such as а single bark, or inducing 
the dog to bark. 

From this valuable account of part of the 
S er verbal system, it is interestin = 
note a in the pattern of 
medial ebê f to that of Latin deponent erba: 
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Deponent verbs are passive and intransitive 
in their ‘verbal morphology, , but potentiall 
transitive in their syntax. On the other hani 
Georgian media] verbs are active and transitive 
in their morphology, but in во far as they 
require no object, are potentially intransitive 
in their syntax. But an interesting question 
now arises about the motivation for the 
existence of these atelio medial verbs: can 
we conclude that the directional prefixes which 
bird verbs use are inherently telio when ma 
ive markers, effeotivel: 

their use with atele verbs ? Ts quent Û 18 
an interesting one not only for the concept of 
aspect іп Georgian, but also in Russian and 
perhaps by looking for wider Bymmetrio 
patterns, in Latin. 

MARTIN H. PRIOR 


G. L. Possen (ed.): Harappan civiliza- 
tion: а contem 


porary  perspectwe. 
440 pp., 70 figs., 136 pls. Warminster, 
Wilts.: Aris and Phillips, American 
Institute of Indian Studies, 1982. 


The history of British involvement with 
Indian archaeology goes back over a century 
to Cunningham in the 1850s, but is not one 
that can be viewed with any great satisfaction. 
Once founded, the ае а Survey was 
neglected, and grew more and more out of 
touch with developments m the Near East, let 
Pra the revolution in excavation techniques 

laoe in Britain between the wars. 
ree forcible and personal kiss-of-life was 
administered to the moribund body by Wheeler 
from 1944; with Independence and Partition 
hus last contact was with Pakistan in 1950, and 
thereafter, academic interest in Britain, never 
strong, dwindled to & very few independent 
scholars. The mitiative outside the sub- 
continent fell to others, to the French, extend- 
ing their interests logically from Casals work 
at Mundigak in tan, and to the 
Americans, founding their Institute of Indian 
Studies in New Delhi, one product of which is 
the handsome volume under review. It is the 
outcome of a conference held in Kashmir m 
June 1979, and contains over 40 contributions 
in eight sections—the nature of the Harappa 
civilization, recent field-work and excavation, 
ecology technology and trade, physical anthro- 
pology, the Indus script, the later stages of 
the civilization, and the history of research in 
the problems—set between introductory and 
concluding essays. 

One factor underlying all study of the 
Harappa oiviliration is that, 60 years from ita 
initial recognition, we are still working on the 
incomplete evidence of sites partially or in- 
adequately excavated, and imperfectly pub- 
lished or not at all. G. F. Dales, demonstrating 
this for the key site of Mohenjodaro itself 
reveals the scandal of the excavation of 
1932-4 by the Archaeological Survey of some 
8,000 square metres of the built-up oity area 
which appears on no plan of the site and of 
which a brief note is the only published record, 
stating (with an honesty at once alarming and 
disarming) ‘as unfortunately there is no 
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photographer and no draughteman attached 
to the site any more, no illustrations can be 
iven”. We are m hardly better case with 
eeler's still virtually unpublished excava- 
tions of 1950, and Dales estimates that only 
about a half to a third of the excavated 
Mohenjodaro evidence has been published. 
With deficient data go out-of-date interpreta- 
tions still current owing to inertia in research. 
The reviewer finds ıt embarrassing that his 
conclusions of 1950, contained as they were in 
& little book based on -time research in 
wartime by an archaeologist wholly new to 
oriental prehistory at the t1me, are still quoted 
in the wholly changed climate of archaeological 
thought of today. Happily, as in the present 
volume, the demolition g are moving in, 
as J. G. Shaffer and R. H. Dyson, among 
others, show. 

By far the most important evidence for the 
дшш of the urban civilisation of Harappa, 
and behind these the circumstances of the 
emergence of the first agricultural economies in 
India, comes from the five seasons of the 
French excavation at Mehrgarh at the foot of 
the Bolan Pass, summarized here by J.-F. 
Jarnge. An ‘aceramic Neolithic’ some 
10 metres in thickness has a calibrated radio- 
carbon date of c. 5000 8.0. from the upper 
levels: a shift from a hunting economy with 
gazelle, swamp deer, wild sheep and wild 
cattle to one with domesticated ovicaprids and 
cattle can be traced, accompanied by cereal 
cultivation of three wheats and two barleys. 
Outside contacts are already apparent in the 

resence of lapis lazuli and marine shells. 

henceforward pottery styles evolve which by 
с. 3500 в.о. link Mehrgarh with the Damb 
Sadaat phase of the Baluchistan sequence, and 
ultimately with Early Harappa traditions. 
А model of an indigenous area of independent 
animal and plant domestication, followed by 
the emergence of urbanization and owing 
nothing direotly to westerly parallel develop- 
menta, but perhaps including Afghanistan and 
Turkmenia, seems applicable here. The early 
importance of northerly relations expressed by 
the lapis lazuli trade recerves confirmation in 
the Mature Harappa period from the sites of 
this culture now reported by French archaeolo- 
gists at Shortugai near the Oxus. 

The conference showed agreement in a 
division into Early, Mature, and Late Harappa 
ав в convenient working terminology, though 
some uncertainty exists іп defining ly and 
Late ш other than regional terms. (It is a pity 
that uniformity in citing radiocarbon dates 
according to international practice has not 
been obtained by the editor in many of the 
contributions.) One of the surprises comes 
from Pakistan, with M. Е. Mughal’s field-work 
in the Cholistan Desert along the dry Hakra 
river (the Ghaggar in India) producing a list 
and map of no less than 414 artes of all three 

hases, with one Mature Harappa city site, 

anweriwala, of no less than 81-5 hectares in 
area, equal in size to Mohenjodaro. Any 
former generalizations about ‘twin capitals’ 
and the hke (never very convincing) are due 
for rethinking, and mdeed a survey and 
classification of Mature Harappa mtes by area 
would be a worthwhile beginning, to which air 


photo, hy could make a useful technical 
contribution. 

It 1 almost with relief that one sees only 
one paper on the Harappan sonpt, in view of 
the flood of studies of a dubious nature which 
still continue to be published. I. Mahadevan 
reviews what can be reasonably inferred from 
the computerized concordances now available, 
and within this minimal view considers certain 
terminal signs as ideographio determinants 
indicating classes of persons. The reviewer 
feels unhappy about the identification of the 
comb-like sign as a harrow, and hence a 
‘farmer’ or ‘tiller’. We know во httlo of 
Harappan agricultural practice (beyond the 
plough furrows at Kalibanghan) that we cannot 
say that a harrow was even in use, and if an 
occupational determinant for ‘farmer’ were 
to be used, surely a hoe or plough would be the 
obvious object to choose. Valuable papers in 
this volume (e.g. those of Vishnu-Mittre and 
R. Savithri, and D. P. Agrawal and R. K. 
Sood) draw attention to our ignorance of 
Нагаррап farming, and Lambriok's persuasive 
model of mundation planting demands no 
agricultural tools at all! 

M. K. Dhavalikar discusses the extra- 
ordinary bronzes from Daimabad, tentatively 
assigning them to a Late Hara context. 
These—an elephant, a water b о, a rhino- 
ceros and a chariot yoked to two bulls—are 
stylistically dissimilar from anything we know 
of Mature arap pe soulpture, and one wonders 
how late in fact they may not be. The high- 
fronted chariot ultimately recalls Near Eastern 
types, and one would more readily assocıate 
its light buld with equid than with bovid 
draught. If во, we are brought to face ап 
essentially non-Harappa problem, that of the 
introduction of horses and horse-drawn 
vehioles into ancient India. Here we would be 
approaching the time of the slab-oist graves of 
south India, and incidentally, with outmoded 
models of prehistory іп mind, it 18 unfortunate 
to find K. V. Soundra Rajan in his contribution 
still regarding these as part of a mythical 
‘megalithic ’ culture stretching from India to 
the west Mediterranean. 

STUART PIGGOTT 


MADELEINE BrARDEAU and others: 
Autour de la déesse hindoue. (Centre 
d'Études de l'Inde et de l'Asie du Sud, 
Collection Purusärtha, no. 5.) 252 pp. 
Paris: Éditions de l’École des Hautes 
Études en Sciences Sociales, [1981]. 


Any contribution to an understanding of the 
activities of Hindu goddesses and of their 
devotees :s an event of great moment. Autour 
de la déesse hindoue, & work of collective 
authorship and determined interdisciplinarity, 
represents a notable advance in this respect. 
Two of ita component papers are in English, 
those by Alf Hiltebeitel and Brenda Beck; the 
remaining four are m French. 

France Bhattacharya gives a résumé and 
fruitful interpretation of the episode of the 
archetypal hunteman-ki Kalaketu from 
three versions of the ngali oral ерю 


À 
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Candimangala. Hiltebeitel offers a detailed 
critical comparison of the various classical 
Sanskrit and modern traditions regarding the 
braiding or otherwise of Draupadi-Krgna’s 
hair. He is able to report an important degree 
of consistency: ‘The Mahabharata seems to 
know more about Draupadi’s hair than it ever 
makes explicit’ (p. 186). Madeleine Biardeau 
compares the role of the sami tree in myths 
underlying an episode in the Virataparvan of 
Mahabharata and in the buffalo sacrifice 
associated with Vijayädaéami of DurgàpüJá. 
She finds а common basis іп Vedic ntual, 
referring to ‘ un passage assez hermétique du 
Taittiriyabrahmana ' (p. 218). 

It is pretty to watch interdisciplinarians 
crawling painfully towards a realization that 
Hinduism has after all some slight connexion 
with the Vedas and Sanskrit epic. Even 
Biardeau fails to report that sami symbolism 
has в role in the important Urvasi myth, as 
well as in hermetic ritualism. Hiltebeitel is 
prepared to concede only that the classical 
literature ‘ made selective use of oral traditions 
that probably had some affinities with oral and 
vernacular epio traditions stall popular today ’ 
(р. 181). Surely, however, his investigation of 
the embodiment of Kälarätri-Käli in Draupadi- 
Krsna needs to take note of the prominent role 
of Night’s dark hair and black mantle in the 
Reveda, France Bhattacharya (according to 
the appended résumés at least) is willing to 
dismiss a priori as degraded the ‘ tradition 
orale oertainement fort ancienne” of the 
Candimangala (p. 17 n.), even by comparison 
with the classical Vaignava mytology of the 
epio and purana. 

Incapsulated within these three major 
philologically based studies are three ‘ anthro- 
pological’ papers, i.e. field-work either m 
search of a philological explanation (‘it is 
important to think of such rituals as having 
a wide umbrella of powerful, if diffuse, 
meanings’, Beck, 112) or resolute in ite 
disdain thereof ('... répertorier tous les 
sacriflants. C’est sans doute la meilleure—et 
pon eto la seule—maniére possible de mettre 

l’ordre dans un donné fomonnant ...’, 
Herrenschmidt, 137). The field-work, vital and 
ably described, comprises Gérard Toffin’s 
discussion of the autumn Dasal, a puränic- 
cum-tentrio Durgápuj& festival enlisted m 
support of regal thority among the Newars. 
Brenda E. F. Beck describes from Coimbatore 
Dt. the symbolism of the spring marriage 
festival of the Goddess and the central role 
that it vides for untouchables. Olivier 
Herrenschmidt observes in the new-year 
sacrifice of a (surrogate) buffalo in Visakha- 
tnam Dt. the manner in which its celebration 
devolved upon localized segmenta of the 

fishing population. 

J. 0. WRIGHT 


Негмот Мквріта,: Das Futursystem 
im Hinds und Urdu: ein Beitrag zur 
semantischen Analyse der Kategorien 
Tempus, Aspekt und Modus und «мет 
Grammeme. (Schriftenreihe des Süda- 
sien-Instituts der Universität Heidel- 
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berg, Bd. 29.) хуш, 340 pp. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1981. DM 96. 


The subtitle of this work on the future tense 
system of Hindi-Urdu (a revised version of the 
author's Habilitation thems) describes 16 as a 
contribution to the semantio anal of the 
categories of tense, aspect, and mode (Aktion- 
ваті) and of their grammemes. Ite author's 
aim is to evolve а procedure for semantic 
analysis of grammatical categories based on 
criteria inherent m the language system. He 
disapproves (p. 5) of efforts to find the force of 
particular grammatical forms solely in senses 
assignable to the forms on functional grounds, 
but goes beyond these to take account of the 
semantio potential of the forms as this emerges 
from Imguistic and extra-linguistic contexta. 
To do this he invokes concepts of semiology. 
The sememe is identified (p. 20) as a ‘ semantio 
complex ' based on а grammeme (or functional 
grammatical entity) in its wider linguistic and 
communicatory context. Underlymg the 
sememe are the semes, discrete quanta of 
meaning some of which may modify the 
content of sememes positively or negatively, or 
may (in particular contexts) be semantically 
neutral (p.21). Of the large inventory of 
semes found to be attached to the categories 
of tense, aspect, and mode, most are designated 
(pp. 45 ff.) by labels recalling traditional 
categories of analysis more or less directly : 
present, past, future, omnitemporal; duration, 
contemporaneity (Aktualitat), ^ distanoe/ 
APRES process, completion, state; etc. 
(The designation ‘ aktuelles Prasens’ for the 
form cal rahä hai, which the author prefers to 
‘continuous present’, eto., may seem less 
clearly distinguishable from the latter than he 
Buggeste, p. 26 and n. 65, when it is remem- 
bered that in the latter the word ‘ continuous ' 
refers not to the time in question. but to the 
nature of the action). А is in terms of the 
grammeme leads the author towards what 
would be called in transformational grammar 
' surface structure’, and analysis in terms of 
sememe and seme towards ‘deep structure’ 
and the extra-linguistio. The present analysis 
thus offers a new perspective on its linguistic 
material, and while this brings the re-statement 
in other terms of much that is already satis- 
factorily understood it also brings a degree of 
refinement in various details and alternative 
explanations in others; while in yet others 
again the analysis may be less clear than that 
attainable via different approaches. 

The materials, comprising twentieth-century 
i texts, are very extensive and have 
been assembled, documented, and translated 
with praiseworthy care. A careful discussion 
of their status is included m the introduction. 
It is stressed, correctly, that there are few 
divergences in morphology or syntax between 
the spoken and the written forms of modern 
stan Hindi and that written texts 
may be properly relied on for the study. 

e seotion of the work describes in 
detail the theory of grammeme and sememe 
and 8 ін procedures for its application to 
semantio analysis of grammatical forms. While 
many of the categories of meaning used are 
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clearly linked to particular forms and derive 
their standing in the analysis from that con- 
nexion, the objective standing of others 
(of. Р 832) ів unclear. The first section of the 
work is otherwise closely ed, and is 
expounded often with care to take account of 
counter-considerations. On p. 26, for instance, 
where the Hindi-Urdu verb form à rahà hat 
‘is coming ' is olasmfied modally вз ' aktuell’ 
while the mode found in the German sentence 
‘ er arbeitet heute auf dem Weizenfeld ’ is said 
to be not ‘ aktuell’, doubt arises to the extent 
that a verb of Dr. Nespital’s ‘ aktuell’ t 
would be used in & comparable Hindi-Urdu 
sentence: vah dj khet mem kam kar raha Ми; 
the author deals with the difficulty, however, 
in his following paragraph. Throughout this 
complicated first section a wider use of examples 
would have been weloomed by many. 

The topic of verbal aspeot is important in 
this study aince the futures of compound verbs 
(а }йеўй, kar deqa) are regarded as having 
aBpeotual connotation. Perfective aspect 18 
described (p. 64) as marking totality (Ganz- 
heitlichkeit) and as incorporating associated 
ideas amounting to that of the carrying 
through of an action as a process. The idea of 
‘completion’ is held (p. 69 and n.) to be a 
function not of aspect but a mode of action 
(Aktionsart) and the -& forms which express it 
are ed as those of a past tense. It seems 
desirable, however, on certain grounds to 
regard ‘completion’ as an idea denoted in 
Hindi-Urdu by forms not primarily temporal : 
forms which take on specific temporal reference 
only so far as temporal auxiliaries (hai, tha) are 
attached to them. For instance, idiomatic 
future time references made with -à forms 
(such as agar «sse muläqüt hui, to ... ‘if you 
see him, then ...’), and such an expression as 
maim abhi дуа ' Tm just coming’) are more 
readily explainable on this bams than by resort 
to ideas such as that of transference of tenses 
(Чер, p. 306) or of an ‘absolute tense ? 
(p. 823). Nespital argues іп part from Slavonio 
analogies. It may be mentioned that іп 
Russian the perfective aspect denotes ‘ com- 
pletion ' within the ideas of ‘totality’ or 

process ' (on napisal pismo ‘he wrote down 
the letter, he wrote the letter’; on dopisal 
pis'mo “һе finished the letter’. A point of 
considerable interest from a age more 
closely cognate to Hindi-Urdu is the recent 
conjecture (Windfuhr, 1975, 86f.) that the 
Persian preterite (rafiam) has an underlying 
asp character. 

In the second, larger part of the study 
exemples of futures of the various para- 
digmatio types with their derivatives are 
analysed ın terms of the categories disoussed in 
the first part. The analysis is detailed and 
meticulous, and the examples and items of 
discussion will be found to repay careful study. 
A gratifying feature of a work so much taken 
up with the distinguishing and operating of 
separate categories is the accurate recognition 
of contexts in which given verb forms (e.g. 
сайта, cal düshga) may be used more or less 
interchangeably (of. pp. 128, 132, 192 f.). 

Final subsections of the second part of the 
work are devoted to particular constructions 
having future time reference, such as hone ja 
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raha has ‘ is going to be’ and (baja) саМа hai 
‘is about to (strike)'. The discussions of 
English, French, and Indian language analo- 
gues to the former construction are cod 
and well-judged. With regard to (baja) сама 
Rai, reference might have been made to the 
earlier Hindi construction of cäk- with parti- 
сірі ш -yau, etc., meaning both ‘ wish to’ and 
‘be about to’ (e.g. Sür-aügar, 10.4; Räm- 
carit-manas, 2.17. 26: a related construction 
at 2.10, 28; Padmävat, 304, 351). The relative 
frequency of this construction that it 
18 more than a direct calque on a Persian one 
with Æhcästan (the second possibility postu- 
lated by Nespital, p. 319). It might have been 
mentioned in this connexion that while Persian 
Ehvahad raft ` will go’ does provide a formal 
analogue to (baja) сйМй Ми m тів use of the 
verb ‘ wish’ ng with в past stem, the 
Persian expression corresponding in sense to 
(baja) сама hat (viz. mikhvüst beravad) contains 
not a past stem but a subjunctive verb. 

The maternal is extremely accurately pre- 
sented and printed. 

This difficult book will be of much interest 
to linguista, and will also be of value to 
students of Hindi and Urdu prepared to work 
hard in search of new light on details of syntax 
and usage. 

A. 8. MCGREGOR 


M. A. Naveem (ed.: Mughal docu- 
ments: Catalogue of Aurangzeb’s reign. 
Vol. 1 (4.р. 1658-1663), Part 1. xx, 
359 рр., 30 pls. Hyderabad (Dn.): 
State Archives of Andhra Pradesh, 
1980. Rs. 16. 


The study of seventeenth-century Indian 
history used to be based almost exclusively on 
Indo-Persian and Rajput chronicles, together 
with European travellers’ accounts. The 
supplementary use of surviving seventeenth- 
century Indian administrative documents 1s 
largely a phenomenon of recent, decades. In 
1958 the Central Records Office of Uttar 
Pradesh at Allahabad set up two Accessions 
Registers of such documents. The number duly 
accessioned in the first Register had risen to 
over 1,200 within four years (I. Habib, The 
agrarian system of Mughal India, 1963, 414). 
It was, however, apparent that administrative 
documents of this period survived in much 
greater quantities from those ‘ princely states ' 
where an indigenous bureaucratic tradition 
had not been disturbed either by the viciasi- 
tudes of the eighteenth century or by the 
introduction of direct rule by the British. 

In some of these statee, subjeot only to the 
ravages of the Indian seasons, to the inroads 
of white anta, and to temptations to use as fuel 
or to sell to shopkeepers for wrappings (already 
attested in one fourteenth-century source), 
revenue and fiscal dooumenta lay undisturbed 
in bundles and baskets, and occasionally 
became objects of study by local antiquaries. 
The Jaipur archives and records appear to 
have survived in exceptionally good order, but 
the extent of holdings in other Rajput states 
is only now coming to light. In the Deccan, 
the revenue office of the Nizam's state main- 
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tained a continuity which went back to the 
Mughal annexations of territory in the seven- 
teenth century. 

According to the Foreword by the Com- 
missioner of the Department of Archives, 
Government of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, 
their holdings inolude ' nearly twenty million 
Persian documents’, of whioh 4,000, dating 
from June 1658 to May 1661, are summari 
in this volume. 

Previous publications on the contents of the 
archives of the former state of Hyderabad 
include an elegant but anonymous volume 
with Urdu introduotion, photographs, and 
Persian transcriptions, with the bare title 
Daftar-i diwant o mal o mulki-yi sarkār-; ‘ali 
(Hyderabad, д.н. 1587/A-D. 1936), and at least 
four volumes of Persian texts with English 
summaries and most useful introductions by 
Dr. Yusuf Husain, published between 1050 
and 1960. These volumes are now scarce and 
seldom found in Western libraries; reprints 
would be welcome. 

The most familiar of Mughal documents are 
imperial farmäns and princely parwdnas, 
elegantly wntten and embellished for con- 

icuous display. Dr. Nayeem’s Plate VII 

ows an attested copy of such a farmän, 
written in hasty but dotted nasta‘lig soript. 
Other documents illustrated, and almost all 
those oalendared, are in rapidly scrawled 
shikasta employmg sydg num Such a 
range of doouments has been reproduced in the 
earlier volumes from Hyderabad, but one can 
now be certain that these are characteristic of 
the holdings. By far the greatest portion 
concern the physical presence, maintenance of 
accoutrements and animals, and salaries of 
Mughal soldiers and officials. A lesser number 
relate to the collection of revenue. The amount 
of social information to be derived from these 
documents is therefore slight, though com- 
puter-analysis of such information as the 
castes and physical appearance (chihra) of 
Mughal troopera might yield something new. 
Sums of money mentioned range from that of 
a claim of salary of a commander of 1,000 horse, 
59 lakhs of dams (probably 1,47.500 rupees, 
equivalent in English seventeenth-century 
money to £18,437-10-0)—the last entry in 
the calendar—to four rupees deduoted from a 
trooper’s pay for failing to maintain a nag 
(yîb#). One must be grateful to Dr. Nayeem 
&nd the State Archives of Andhra Pradesh for 
their patient labour. 

SIMON DIGBY 


GRAHAM BHaw: Printing in Calcutta 
to 1800: a description and checklist of 
printing in late 18th-century Calcutta. 
xi, 249 pp. London: Bibliographical 
Society, 1981. £20. 


Although this book is primarily an annotated 
bibliography of works prin: in Calcutta 
between 1779 and 1799, it is as much a con- 
tribution to bibliography as to the history of 
printing in India. From the ‘ Description, 
a sketch-map, and various lista, tables, indexes 
and statistics there emerges a coherent and a 
properly documented account of printing in 
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Caloutta during the last decades of the 
eighteenth cen . In standard histories, 
activities at Ноор у and Serampore are dis- 
cussed at a great length without any reference 
to the commercial printing in Calcutta. 
Hoogly and Serampore are important land- 
marks, particularly for "penus in Indian 
scripts. At Hoogly Halhed's À grammar of the 
Bengal language was printed in 1778 by the 
earliest known set of Bengali types prepared 
by Charles Wilkins. At Serampore the 
missionaries printed the early nineteenth- 
century publications in Bengali, the earliest of 
which was a translation of the Bible published 
in 1800. Graham Shaw, however, is concerned 
with the private commercial printing pre- 
dominantly in the English language. About 
this enterprise nothing was known other than 
& few isolated names of presses and publishers. 
Shaw has identifled 38 printers, located 24 

resses and annotated 368 volumes of works. 

ith facts and figures he has convincingly 
established that during this period Caloutta 
emerged ав а major centre for commercial 
printing in South Asia. Thus, a new period has 
been added to the history of Indian printing 
where for lack of information there was none. 

The book is divided into two : 
‘Description’ (рр. 1-71) and ‘Cheoklist 
(рр. 72-932). The first part comprises four 
sections іп which are discussed the beginning 
of the printing trade (‘ Conditions ', pp. 1-9), 
the nature of works printed (‘Producta ', 
рр. 14-22), the obstacles encountered (' Diffi- 
culties’, рр. 23-7), the equipment used 
(° Materials ', pp. 29-38). In the final section 
(‘ Careers ', pp. 42-71) a wealth of information 
is brought together from oontemporary local 
newspapers to reconstruct the careers of the 

rinters. The second part эв an exhaustive 

ibliography of works including weekly news- 
papers and monthly magazines printed in the 
presses described in the earlier part. 

The bibliography includes a reference to the 
present location of at least one extant copy of 
any work. Shaw has succeeded m locating 
imprints the survival of which was doubted by 
earlier scholars who commented on them (‘ no 
copy of this work is apparently extant"). The 
entries are arranged according to the names of 
the authors. The notes that follow each entry 
consist of materials distributed in two para- 
graphs. The first contains specifications of 

item desoribed ' according to the revised 
cataloguing rules for the Eighteenth Century 
Short Title Catalogue (ESTC)’. Cataloguer’s 
observations and background information are 
included in the second paragraph which is a 
rich gource of information collected from 
printers’ advertisements, and author's intro- 
duction, announcement. preface, etc. The 
notes are enriched and enlivened by the 
occasional citations from the rare books that 
very few will ever have an opportunity of 
examining personally. John wkeaworth's 
evaluation of the work of Charles Wilkins is 
one such citation (p. 208): 
* See patient Wilkins to the world unfold, 
Whate'er discover'd Sanscrit relicks hold ; 
But he perform'd a yet moro noble part, 

He gave to Asia typographio art.' 
TARAPADA MUKHERJEE 
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JEAN DzLocHs: La circulation en Inde 
avant la révolution des transports. 
2 vols. 1: La voie de terre. 11: La 
voie d'eau. (Publications de l'École 
Française d'Extréme-Orient, оххп.) 
хі, 336 pp., 8 maps; 310 pp. Paris: 
École Française d'Extréme-Orient, 
1981. 


Steam power, and the rapid subsequent 
development of the railways, transformed 
transport and the patterns of movement of 
people and goods 1n many parts of the world. 
In Indis, however, the imprint of the railways 
has been greater and more profound than in 
any other major region of the world. The 
artioulation of India’s railway network has 
established a familiarity of form and function 
which gives 16 an air of permanence, the feeling 
that somehow movement of goods and people 
must always have been іп patterns similar to 
those familar now. 

Of course, such a view is pure fan’ , but 
it 18 not without significance, for arguably, 1t 
takes even greater feats of imagination to 
envisage the nature, scale, and patterns of 
movement ın India before the railway age than 
it does in other parts of the world, where the 
railways themselves have simply been one 
aspect of a rapidly changing technology of 
transport. Yet it was not just ın terms of the 
relative ease of movement that the railways 
transformed patterns of movement m India. 
Certainly, as Jean DeLoche points out in his 
introduction, within 50 years the establishment 
of a rail network reduced the effective distances 
of the subcontinent by twenty-fold. McGeorge 
suggested at the turn of the twentieth century 
that in 1894 1t was poasible to cover 400 miles 
by train in the same time as it would have 
taken to travel 20 miles before the railways. 
But there are many questions of economic 
activity, political interaction and administra- 
шоп which require a knowledge of patterns of 
movement and the modes of transport if they 
are to be adequately understood. 

In this remarkable work, Jean DeLoche 
traces the origins, development, and operation 
of India’s rt routes before the revolu- 
tion brought to India by the railway system. 
It representa a painstaking piece of research 
which, despite the narrowness of its focus, has 
involved the use of wide-ranging sources and 
diverse evidence, covering & time period from 
the early Vedio репой to the nineteenth 
century. The exiguous nature of much of the 
evidence and the great diversity of regional 
experience open 8 work of the kind to 
numerous dangers. In the event, DeLoche has 
written an account which ін both detailed and 
precise, yet which never loses sight of wider 
1881188. 

The structure of the work is straight- 
forward. The first volume 18 concerned with 
read networks, the second with inland and 
coastal waterways. Each follows a similar 
pattern. After a brief discussion of the factors 
which have influenced patterns of movement in 
the subcontinent and the delineation of route 
networks, the first volume is divided into three 
sections: the pre-modern route network, the 
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development of the transport system and of 
the routes themselves, and the modes of 

rt. Іп the second volume DeLoche 
examines first the riverine and coastal routes, 
and then the varying types of water transport. 

The approach might suggest that the 
resultant work would be heavily descriptive. 
There ів indeed an astonishing wealth of factual 
information. Often this is very effectively 
illustrated with clear, simple but attractive 
line drawings. The regional disousmon of the 
route networks is illustrated by equally simple 
but effective mapa, with which modern maps 
can readily be compared. But the sheer 
volume of information never becomes an end 
in itself, and partly through the simple clarity 
of his style, partly through the pervasive sense 
of a wider purpose, DeLoohe's work remains 
highly readable. It 18 at the same ішпе an 
immenaely valuable reference and a fascinating 
account of the developing patterns of move- 
ment in the subcontinent. 

This point 18 well illustrated in the second 
and third parts of the first volume. Having 
traced the development of routes in the eight 
major regions into which DeLoche divides the 
Bubcon-inent, he turns to the charactenstios cf 
the networks’ development and management. 
Regional contrasts in methods of road con- 
struction, for example between the Gangetio 
Plains and the southern Peninsula, the diver- 
sity of river crossings, the use of shade trees to 
hne routes: these and many other charac- 
teristics of the network are outhned. But 
DeLocke also examines the institutional 
supports of travel, not just in terms of the 
different sources of patronage for road develop- 
ment 1n pre-modern times, but in terms of the 
infrastructure of travel—the development of 
rest houses and sarais, of wells and tanks, of 
milestones and monuments. In the third 
section he outlines the diversity of the modes 
of travel. Here he includes fascinating evidence 
of the time taken to travel between some о? 
India’s major centres in pre-modern times. 
illustrating the quite astonishing speeds whiok. 
were attainable for the transmission of news at 
the same time as goods and mass movements 
of people could take months to cover similar 
distances. This reviewer in particular wae 
struck by the fact that by 1836 the postal 
service, operated by road runners, took only 
ті days from Madras to Calcutta, when the 
same journey took him three days by car only 
five years ago | 

Throughout both volumes DeLoche main- 
tains a clear presentation together with an 
immense amount of detail. The footnotes 
alone ae a constant source of enlightening 
observations. The whole is thoroughly 
Teferencəd, and each volume has an excellent 
index. It might be objected that DeLoohe has 
not used any of the modern statistical methods 
of transport network analysis. Such a criticism 
would с little weight, however, for his 
unique achievement lies in bringing together 
in comprehensible form previously scattered 
and inaccessible data. In doing so he has made 
а narrow and specialized subject interesting 
and relevant to studenta in a far wider range 
of fields, and provided a valuable base for 
further research. E. W. BRADNOOK 
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Tuomas R. Mercazr: Land, landlords 
and the British Raj: northern India 
in the nineteenth century. xiv, 436 pp. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: 
University of California Press, 1979. 
£13.50. 


Northern India in the nineteenth century is 
в subject on which we might well have been 
expecting a definitive statement. This book 
has many virtues and at times offers that 
synthesis of TOT &nd secondary materials, 
on well-trodden areas, which may be accepted 
to be authoritative. But it does not close the 
debate. 
Metcalf attempts a comparison of the British 
Тап provinces of Agra and Awadh—the first 
ош 1830 to 1857, the other from 1858 
in each case what the author 
Е as the formative years of British rule. 
The conoern is with change and British impact. 
It seems to me to fall short in two main ways, 
which I shall set out briefly, although the book 
as à whole deserves & more extended oom- 
mentary which considerations of space at 
present preclude. My purpose, I should add, 
ін to encourage rather than deter readers of 
Metcalf’s work. The first point concerns the 


satina point for the processes of change 
which Metcalf seeks to examine. It is clear 


that the teenth century is the key to the 
whole e, and to my mind new and olear 

i is needed on the major issues. Metoalf 
pictures thie: pre-existing society es either 
successive intermingling layers of con- 
quering landholders or undisturbed clans with 

e definite landholdings—a distinction, that 
is, en social dominance by the many and 
political dominance by the few. But in detail 
the anal is not without confusion; it is 
not the foundation which is needed. 

The second point is the perpetual problem 
of the reliance on British records. Metcalf is 
clearly aware of the importance of ideas in the 
formation of the record, but does not himself 
seem to have taken, in the end, a sufficient 
dose of scepticism. The tone is that of one 
period and area of British rule, the one in 
which, as Metcalf tells us, the officials re-wrote 
bistory by treating the taluqdars of Awadh as 
an 'ancient' order. Yet, as the very title of 
this book reveals, Metcalf too is a taluqdari 
man; for him too they stand for the society. 
It is not surprising then that the weakest parts 
of the book concern the ways power worked in 


the localities, and in particular the ctory 
treatment of economic questions. We have a 
web of good stories and interesting detail, but 


seen from outside, through the eyes of land- 
holder or more usually the official. 

For the same reasons, it seems, Metcalf’s 
verdict on British rule is still muted. He gives 
an excellent account of early revenue settle- 
ments, but offers no questionmg of the extent 
to which the élites’ accession to legal title 

the realities of their local control, or 
how m pee it led to land alienation or 
‘new? dholding groups. He shows us 
vertical social ties continuing to be strong 
after their legal basis had been undermin 
but devotes the second part of the book 
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essentially to an evasion of the intrigumg 
conundrum, how society none the less changed. 
His concentration on landlords too preventa 
his in similar detail whether all social 
forms and level were affected in the same ways. 
The book remains equivocal, as was the earlier 
(and excellent) Aftermath of revolt (Princeton, 
10003 in both the conclusion 18 that it would 
алысы сылды to think that British rule 
far-reaching agrarian upheaval’ but 
it [pe & powerful imprint on the structure of 
rural society ’. 
PETER ROBB 


Terence P. Day: The conception of 
punishment in early Indian literature. 
[iv], 328 pp. Waterloo, Ontario: 
Wi Laurier University Press for 
the Canadian Corporation for Studies 
in Religion, [1982]. 086, 1787. 

This 18 an ambitious und . À book 
on concepts of ent would remain 
unsatisfactory and incomplete were it simply 
to enumerate the various punishmente for 
different crimes. This has been tried before, 
and the author's intention here was olearly 
not to follow such models. 


The work duly Бери by discussing the 
problems of method. is not mere emio 
fashion, but а definite neoeesity. In а similar 


context, S. Cromwell Crawford, T'he evolution 
of Hindu ethical ideals (Honolulu, 2nd ed., 


а, 82, Pp. xvi xvi f.), pointa out the fallacies of 
e objectivity e ‘ detachment’, and 
C attachment °. " Day outlines, in his prefaco 


(pp. 9-9), the indob ess of Indian studies 

to scholars like Max Müller, but immediately 
points out the manifest dangers of a one-sided 
philological approach, On the other hand, a 
' hermeneutical approach, which relies heavily 
upon the intuitive perceptions of the re- 
searcher’ (p. б) hes На dangers, too. Th 
author con udes that contextual criteria are an 
essential element of methodo (р. 5). 
Applying this to the dharmasüstra literature, 
he shows, while pointing out the general laok 
of interest in such studies, how one-sided most 
approaches have been, and how Kane’s 
monumental History of Dharmasästra forms a 
remarkable exception. The advice given by 
Professor Derrett (Religion, law and the state 
in India, London, 1968, 565) that one would 
do best to go back to the texts and read them 
as continus is not ag aE rejected, but the 
author does suggest that it may perhaps be 
sufficient to rely u чу ырап comprehensive studies 
like Kane's, and advice and support of 
academic oolleagues. This, from the outset, 
considerably lowers one’s expectations of the 
present work, and one wonders how the author 
will tackle the subject. 

In the introduction (pp. 17-26) an important 
observation is made: nowhere in the in- 
digenous literature have conceptions of 


ent been formally defined (p. 17). But 
instead of asking whether the y religious 
nature of ancient Indian works anything 


to do with this question (I may point out that 
ancient texts on marriage, for example, never 
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define their subject either), the author con- 
cludes with two truisms: ‘The writers and 
their readers ... had carried in their minds a 
mental definition of the thing' (p.17), and 
* Connotations of punishment in Indian litera- 
ture are broader than those attributed to 
punishment in modern Western penological 
discussions ' (1bid.). 

Implied con Sak are then outlmed. They 
comprise, basi a standard of Right of 
whioh any violation warrants punitive retribu- 
tion ', degrees of guilt, and oertain forms of 
punishments (рр. 18—19). This is a very 
general frame of reference, We then read that 
there is remarkably little development to be 
found within the literary tradition of the 
dharmagastra. Evidence is not given. The 
author, it would seem, is creating premises for 
his work which are unsuited to the textual 
basis available to him. He complams of the 
‘synoptic character of early works in which 
borrowings and quite arbitrary handling of 
literary matervals have been guided more by 
utilitarian than by historical considerations’ 
which, во he continues, ‘has vitiated all 
modern attempta to fit the history of Indian 
literature into an evolutionary framework’ 
(pp. 19-20; ed emphasis). 

This, wi ect, is precisely a reflection 
of the proverbial ‘lawyer without Sanskrit 
Sanskritist without law’ phenomenon, whio 
we should now be endeavouring to overcome. 
We should no longer be rejecting Indian 
evidence that cannot be understood essily ш 

‘arbitrary’, ‘corrupt’, or just ‘dark’, 
pioneer Indo! were entitled to do. it is is 
decidedly not the case that a close study of the 
primary texts cannot yield comprehensive, 
adequate resulta, as is argued in the context of 
dharma (p. 43). The failure of earher works to 
produce satisfactory resulta should provide an 
incentive for contemporary scholars to try 
again and to do better; one should not be 
disco 


The book under review is evidently not а 
4“ first-ever " attempt ’, as the jacket promises 
the intending reader. Nor 16 15 really about 
*early' conceptions. The expectations raised 
by the tatle (* early ’ is inadequately defined as 
anything earlier than medieval (р. 19)) are 
not fulfilled: this ia not a piece of research 
that advances our knowledge on the origins 
and developments of Indian conceptions of 
punishment, but a conglomerate of useful 
pieces of Indian evidence gathered from 

and secondary sources and separated, 

espite te Derrett's advice, from the contextual 

basis. Instead they аге under 

‘relevant’ headmgs selected by the author, 

who thus imposes a preconceived conceptual 

framework on the texts rather than the 
reverse. 

Thus we have no guarantee that the material 
on ría (pp.27 1), dharma (pp. 42 f.), and 
karma (рр. 71 ff.) has been viewed correctly 
with to the present topic, and we &re 
left more or less totall Еа tio dark as to 
processes of conceptual development. The 
conclusions of the work confirm that we have 
before us ‘a thematic compilation of the 
manifold retributional data under meta- 
physical, ethical, judicial, and experiential 
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headings ...' (p. 241). The various pieces of 
evidence are never related to each other, and 
the five pointe listed as results of the study do 
not appear at all new, as œ perusal of Derrett’s 
wntmgs would sooner or later confirm. 

The book, then, reformul&tes and makes 
easily accessible a certain amount of data 
relevant vo the topic, and this is its mterest. 
However, the unimtiated student must be 
warned that he 1s only being given the tip of 
the iceberg. The author was apparently 
reluctant to face the truly early concepts: his 
book centres merely on the comparatively late 
dharmasästra material. It ig now more than 
ever obvious that we need detailed studies of 
the Vedic textual material first, while not 
neglecting the later developments. In due 
course, the dharmadästra material will need to 
be reconsidered. 

The book is reasonably priced and has been 
well produced. The glossary of Sanskrit terms 
(pp: 291-800) wil be welcomed, the detailed 

x 1 very helpful, ноа а not complete 
(I miss, for example, rna ‘ d 
=, `Y, MENSEI 


TANZIL-UR-RAHMAN: A code of Muslim 
personal law. Vol. п. Containing laws 
of gift, wagf, will and inheritance 
codified and re-stated in the light of the 
Holy Qur'an, Sunnah and authentic 
books of figh. xvi, 688 pp. + 4 pp. 
errata. Karachi: Islamic Publishers, 
1980. (Distmbuted by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £27.60.) 


The promised second volume of Mr. Justice 
Tanzil-ur-Rahman’s code of Muslim personal 
law has now appeared in English. The firat 
volume, dealing with the major areas of 
family law—marriage, oe parentage, 
custody, and guardians appeared m 1978 
and was reviewed in eines УД хіп, l, 1981, 
165. This second volume deals with voluntary 
transfers of property both inter vivos and on 
death. It covers the law of gift, of waqf, of wills 
and of compulsory inheritance. 

The second volume follows the same 
structure as the first. It consiste of 145 
sections of & draft code of personal law, con- 
statuting che second half of the code begun in 
volume one. The seotions follow the usual 
terse style of legislative documents. The main 
bulk of the work consists, however, in a full 
commentary to each of the sections. As in the 
first volume, this commentary—a collection of 
much of the major Islamic legal material con- 
cerning the subject matter of each seotion—is 
the most interesting part of the work. The 
commentary contains, for example, a number 
of fascinating discussions on issues tangentially 
connected to the law of voluntary transfers. 
There is a discussion of the legality of a will 
leaving human organs for transplant 
(commen to section 252); a discussion of 
the corrert functioning of the Islamic 
(commentary to section 311); and a dis- 
cussion of the law of homicide (commentary 
to section 320). 
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There appears to be a slight shift of emphasis 
between this volume and Vol. 1. In VoL 1 the 
author followed the approach of ijtihad to 
arnve at a number of rules of law different 
from the traditional rules of the Hanafi school 


and to support several reforms adopted by 
modern Muslim states. In this second volume, 
the de from traditional Нала 


jurisprudence are far fewer. He does, for 
example, depart from the Hanafi view on the 
question of dfathers and collaterals in 
competition for the inheritance and ellows 
them share equally. On the other hand, there 
18 à lengthy discussion of the author's view 
that reform provisions, adopted by several 
Muslim countries including Pakistan (section 4, 
Muslim Family Laws Ordinance, 1961), which 
grant compulsory bequests to orphaned grand- 
children, are contrary to Islamic law and, 
therefore, should be repealed. These reform 
provisions are considered by many to ameli- 
orate a very real fault in the Islamic rules of 
inheritance and to solve в grave social prob- 
lem; it seems strange that the author was 
unable to accept these reforms in the way that 
he accepted many reforms іп Vol. 1. 

There is a marked improvement between 
this volume and the first m that there are far 
fewer typographical errors and the opportunity 
has even been taken to include a table of 
errata for both the volumes. Mistakes of any 
kind are very few, which is partioularly im- 
pressive given the size of this work. ere 
are, however, one or two occasions where the 
choice of terminology in the translation could 
have been better. For example, in section 267 
et seg. the use of the rather inelegant term 
‘utilizations’ to refer to dispositions of 
Property made by the executor. 

This volume now completes the work begun 
by Vol. 1 of this code. Together, the two books 
make a most useful contribution to the 
literature of Islamic jurisprudence. 

PHILIP BAKER 


PansHoTAM Mxuna (ed.: The North- 
Eastern Frontier : a documentary study 
of the internecine rivalry between India, 
Tibet and China. Vol. 2: 1914-54. 
xlvii, 192 pp. Delhi, etc.: Oxford 
аа Press, 1980 [pub. 1982]. 

. 55. 


The $ volume completes the publica- 
ton of the selection of documents on the 
relations of British India, Tibet, and China 
which Professor Mehra has produced to оот- 
plement his monograph The McMahon Line 
and after (Delhi, 1974). The documents are 
taken from a pay sources and from the 
Public Record Office, the India Office Library 
and the private correspondence of Sir John 
Jordan. Mehra also supplies an introduction, 
which is ly an abridgement of his book. 
Vol. 1 (1979) traced the story of the relations 
between the countries concerned from the 1906 


the course of British policy during the subse- 
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quent years, ending with some correspondence 
concerning Tibet carried on between the 
Republic of India and China іп 1050-54. 
Because of the length of time covered by this 
volume and also the absence of any focus com- 
parable to the McMahon negotiations, the 
selection of documents was a more difficult 
task than that for the firat volume. 
During the period dealt with in this volume 
Britain endeavoured first to secure Chinese 
acceptance of the Simla Convention. If this 
proved impossible Britain was pre to 
contemplate closer relations with Tibet. The 
revival of Chinese power during the 1930s 
caused Britain to doubt whether she could 
sustain Tibetan independence and caused her 
to look to constructing a stronger frontier іп 
north-east India. The documents illustrate the 
arguments deployed for each of these policies 
and to that extent the selection 18 a one. 
The impression remains, however, that it 
could have been better. Some documents 
published, for example the letters of Jordan іп 
section 1, do not seem very helpful; and the 
1920 minute by Lord Curzon might have been 
omitted as it was published іп faceımıle in 
The McMahon Line. Other documenta are not 
well presented. The author of the important 
memorandum printed in seotion 4 is not given. 
Reference to The McMahon Line shows that it 
was drawn ap by Ero Teichman, although it is 
there dated May 1917, whereas the document 
in the present volume is dated 24 September 
1916. The same confusion about the date of 
this document exista in the introduction 
(p. xvii). Another important document is the 
lengthy memorandum written in 1940 by Olaf 
Caroe (pp. ИГ). which deals with the 
ening of the northern frontier. Un- 
fortunately, Mehra makes no reference to this 
document in his introduotion and it is given 
only а footnote in The McMahon Tine. 
Although the volume is entitled The North- 
Eastern Frontier very fow documents actually 
deal with that frontier во that when one makes 
its appearance readers would be glad of more 
guidanoe from the editor about the context іп 
which to read it. The nomenclature puzzle 
extends from the main title to the subtitle. 
There is no evidence that either China or Tibet 
or India sought to destroy the other states or 
to slaughter their people during this period. 
Why, therefore, should their rivalry be 
described as ‘ internecine’ ? 
M. R. YAPP 


BRIAN Morris: Forest traders: a socio- 
economic study of the Hill Pandaram. 
(London School of Economies Mono- 


graphs on Social Anthropology, 
No. 55.) жш, 219 pp. London: 
The Athlone Press; New Jersey: 


Humanities Press, Inc., 1982. £18. 


by some as the noblest of savages 
and others as the most depraved of 
creatures, hunters, and erers seem In- 
variably to have generated powerful reactions 
among scholars and administrators of a not 80 
bygone era. Recently, ethnographers working 
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in diverse areas of the world, through careful 
and prolonged field-work, have sought to 
&chieve & more balanced understanding of the 
eultures of such communities. Dr. Morris 
belongs to this nouvelle vague. In offering an 
* interpretative account ' of the socio-economio 
Ше of the Hil Pandaram, who mhabit the 
foresta of south-west India, he neither patro- 
nizes nor romantioizes, though his sympathies 
are clearly not with those who would harass 
and exploit them. 

The author focuses on two principal though 
related themes. First, he 18 concerned to turn 
away from the idea that all such cultures are 
‘pristine’ isolates, and offers the Hill 
Pandaram as а model of a particular kind of 
food-gathermg community which has been 
traditionally ‘ enclaved ' within a pre-industnal 
state. As collectors of forest products in 
demand in the wider society, such communities 
may have had external trading contacts from 
earliest times. То reinforce the point, Morris 
marshalls evidence to suggest that foreet 
dwellers in what 1s now Kerala may for cen- 
turies have been subjects of local rajahs, to 
whom annual tributes of honey, skins, tusks, 
etc., were offered. 

The second theme concerns the highl 
individuahstic and egalitarian ethos of the Hi 
Pandaram. A common characteristic of 
hunter-gatherers, it both results in and is a 
consequence of their transient rsonal 
relationships, and their flud and шел 
residential groupings. The Hill Pandaram 
seldom reside, forage, or share domestic life 
with the same set of people for more than a 
brief period. Morris describes with considerable 
insight the nature of these ephemeral (though 
none the less warm and caring) relationships, 
the high degree of equality between the sexes, 
and the process of socialhzation which makes 
children socially, psychologically, and econo- 
mically independent at a very early age. He 
rejeote the notion that their constant move- 
ment 18 simply a means of avoiding or re- 
solving confliot (as some anthropologists have 
argued), and opts instead for a multi-faceted 
explanation, giving prımaoy to economic and 
ecologic conditions, but including as well inter- 
cultural factors, kinship patterns, and the need 
for periodic affirmation of enduring bonds. 

In a final section, Morris examines the 
impact of the Forest Department’s agricultural 
scheme for the Hill Pandaram, who are the 
least settled of any Indian food-gatherig 
group so far described. What, he asks, has 
inhibited them from adopting agriculture ? His 
answer simply is that ‘it is not worth their 
while’ (p.200). Yet he enoourages the 
attempta of the authorities to provide the Hill 
Pandaram with an ‘ anchorage’ outside their 
gathering economy, because with continmng 
encroachment in the forest by agriculturalista 
and the re-afforestation of all areas with teak, 
their traditional collecting grounds are bound 
to be progressively reduced. 

Among the more fascinating portions of this 
well-argued study is the author’s brief account 
of his fleld-work problems. Not only had he to 
cope with the live dangers of the forest, the 
difficulties of keepmg abreast of a rapidly and 
constantly moving nomadic group, and living 
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with tae most minimal of physical comforts, 
but with a reticent and seoretive people, 
suspicious of outaders and not at all anxious to 
communicate their knowledge and their ways 
to him Fortunately for all concerned, Morris 
seems to have overcome these various 
obstacles, and the result 1s an important con- 
tribution to both Indian ethnography and the 
comparative study of hunters and gatherers. 
This reader has only two regrets: one ıs that 
the author was not able to include воша 
discussion on the absence of elaborate symbolis 
or ritusl systems since, by his own admission, 
it ‘differentiates the Hill Pandaram from 
many other hunter-gatherer communities” 
(p. 68). The other is that anyone who intends 
mp в private copy will have to hunt 
and gather a great deal to afford its prioe. 
LIONEL CAPLAN 


WALTHER Hessie (ed.): Fragen der 
mongolischen Heldendichtung. (Asia- 
tische Forschungen, Ва. 72-73.) Тейт: 
Vorträge des 2. Epensymposiums der 
Sonderforschungsbereich 12, Bonn, 
1979. Тем п: Vorträge des 3. Ереп- 
symposiums der  Sonderforschungs- 
bereich 12, Bonn, 1980. vi, 380 pp. ; 
vii, 318 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1981, 1982. DM 126, 
DM 132. 


International folklore research has reached 
an exciting stage. Nineteenth-oentury scholars, 
often beset by the fear that folk-poetry was 
part of в rapidly vanishing tradition, concen- 
trated their efforts on reco language and 
texts for posterity; they tended to pay less 
attentior. to melody, where this exsted, 
performance and audience-reaction, and thus 
posed problems for their successora, for whom 
this information would have proved invaluable. 
Today, with modern recording equipment and 
communications, the bounds of research have 
been widened, earlier material has been 
classified and, above all, mternational co- 
operation has resulted in new and challenging 
insights mto the whole field of folklore. 14 is 
now possible to draw intriguing comparisons 
between different &nd often widely separated 
traditions. 

One of the most fascinating developmenta in 
recent years has been the growth of interest in 
Central Asian and more partioularly Mongolian 
ерю and heroio poetry. Scholars from many 
parta of the world, specialista in various fields, 

ve come to realize the importance of a live 
oral tradition and the lessons to be derived 
from it. They have begun to investigate 
features and themes which onoe seemed to be 
confined to Europe or to Ama but now appear 
to be muoh more generally used. The pa 

resented at two IT ayinposis held st 
nn in 1979 and 1980, edited ın two volumes 
by Walther Heisaig, indicate the wide of 
interest and make compelling reading. There 
are 38 papers m all, most of them com- 
mendably brief; The longest, a detailed 
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analysis of Buryat epic by Roberte Hamayon, 
is divided between the two volumes. It is good 
to note that space has been found for studies 
on the periphery of the main theme, for they 
help to indicate the international flavour of 
the symposia. The range of papers is very 
wide indeed, from discussions of particular 
themes and such as the hero as в 
muserable youth (Ilse Lande-Cirtautas), swan- 
maidens (Nikolaus Poppe) and the master- 
thief (André Lévy), to the examination of the 
repertory of individual story-tellers (Charles 
Bawden, Boris Riftin). There are studies on 
the significance of numbers in Mongolian epic 
(Klaus Sagaster) and on the motifs in versions 
of the Tibetan Gesar (Rudolf Kaschewsky and 
Pema Tsering), an epic to which three further 
pa are devoted. Arash Bormanshinov con- 
tributes a report on the present state of 
research in Jangyar өріс studies, together with 
a bibhography. Arthur Hatto presents two 
sprightly papers on Kirgiz heroic epic; the 
second Pg these draws thought-provoking 
comparisons between the Thad and Kurgiz 
өріс on the subject of horses. Such links 
between Asia and Europe are further explored 
by László Lórinez in his brief but intriguing 
investigation of Asiatic elements in Hungarian 
folklore, based mainly on the startling volume 
of archaic prayers collected by Zsuzsanna 
Erdélyi in recent years. 

These exam give some idea of the rich 
variety off by these two volumes. It 
would be invidious in a brief review to single 
out any particular study for discussion, since 
the range is зо t. Suffice ıt to remark that 
they are all valuable contributions to know- 
ledge; the title might suggest that the 
contents are esoterio and comprehensible only 
to a narrow audience, but this is not so. The 
papers, in English, Frenoh, and German, are 
provided with copious notes and bibliographi- 
cal data, and can be studied with profit by 
scholars interested in the whole subject of 
folklore. The Bonn posium maintains 
very high standards; the problems discussed 
have a universal application and suggest new 
appro that mught be usefully employed 
elsewhere. It is to be hoped that her such 
admurably edited volumes will emerge from the 
same source. 

G, F. OUSHING 


Mme Yves DE THOMAZ DE BOSSIERRE : 
François-Xavier Dentrecolles et l'apport 
de la Chine à l'Europe du хуш“ 
siècle. (La Chine au temps des 
Lumières, v.) xvii, 193pp. Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, Cathasia, 1982, 


Father Joseph Deh e, 8.J., Archivist of 
the French Jesuits of Paris, and author of 
several works on the China Mission, inoluding 
the invaluable Répertoire des Jésuites de Chine 
de 1552 à 1800 (1973), states in his preface to 
this book that he had at one time considered 
doing an edition of the letters of F.-X. Dentre- 
colles (1664—1741), who was in China from 
July 1689 until his death at Peking 42 years 
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later. He decided, however, to abandon this 
roject, on finding that Dentrecolles was a 
саше boring, and repetitions wnter. 
This verdict seems to be unduly harsh, 
although Dehergne implicitly retains it in his 
refaoe. 
p Dentrecolles is, of course, chiefly famous for 
his celebrated eyewitness account of the 
manufacture of porcelain at Ch'ing-të ohen 
(Jingdezhen) in 1722, which has been repro- 
duced several times. Madame De Bossierre has 
therefore omitted it here, which 18 a regrettable 
if understandable decision. Dentrecolles also 
wrote on many other Chinese subjects, in- 
cluding  sericulture and silk-manufacture, 
botany, medicine, coinage, and literature. 
These aocounts, translated by him from 
Chinese sources and supplemented by his own 
observations, were published in one form or 
another by Père Du Halde, 8.J., the Parisian 
editor of the comprehensive Descriphon de la 
Chine (1736), although Dentrecolles’ author- 
ship is not always explicitly acknowledged. 
"This editorial omission may explain why Pierre 
Huard and Ming Wong, Chinese medicine 
(English edition, 1968) make no mention of 
Dentrecolles and credit Du Halde with his 
medical work. 

The most valuable portion of this book is 
that concerned with the botanical treatises of 
Dentrecolles, including an integral reproduc- 
tion (pp. 187-51) of an essay on ‘ the eye of 
the bamboo’. There is also a good deal of 
incidental mformation on the rivalries and 
tensions between the Jesuit missionaries; not 
merely the nationalist rivalry between the 
French on the one hand and the Portuguese 
(together with the Germans and Italians, to 
в lesser extent) on the other, but between 
the French mussionaries themselves. Those 
originating from the Paris region were not 
always on the most cordial terms with those 
from Lyon. When Dentreoolles was Supertor- 
General of the French missionaries (1707—19), 
he had a lot of trouble with the so-called 
'Figuriste', the chief of.whom was Fr. 
Fouoquet, before the latter's departure from 
Canton for France in 1722. 

Dentrecolles was probably happier m his 
relations with the Chinese than 1n coping with 
Bome of his more prickly or orackpot colleagues. 
He stated that the missionaries in China must 
combine ‘ the wisdom of the serpent with the 
innocence of the dove ', and that they must at 
all costa avoid displays of arrogance and 
petulance. Although Christianity was formally 

roscribed by the Yung-Chéng (Yong Zheng) 
peror, the missionaries at Peking, being 
ca rized as bureaucrats, were never inter- 
f with; and persecution in the provinces 
was only intermittent and spasmodic. Dentre- 
colles had & narrow escape in the Peking earth- 
quake of 11 June 1720, of which he gives a 
graphio aocount. Although much of the 
material brought together in this book has 
already been published elsewhere during the 
last two centuries, it 18 certainly convenient to 
have it assembled here, adequately and un- 
obtrusively annotated. Lest not least, like all 
the other works in the senes, it is well indexed, 

printed, and produced. 

O. В. BOXER 
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JOHN MESKL: Academies in Ming 
China: a historical essay. (The Asso- 
ciation for Asian Studies. Monograph 
No. xxxix.) xiv, 203 pp., map. Tucson, 
Arizona: University of Arizona Press, 
1982. $12.95. 


Professor Meskall’s characterization of this 
work as an ‘ essay ' is understandable ın view 
of its relaxed style and modest arms. But the 
term seems to understate the real value of a 
work which astutely synthesizes the contents 
of writings on Sung, Yuan, Ming, and Ch'in 
‘academies’ in Chinese, Japanese, 2nd 
Western languages, and offers some valuable, 
original observations as well. In the process, 
Meskill significantly expands both the topical 
and historical dimensions of the 30-page 
chapter, ‘ Die shu-yuan ’, m Tilemann Grimm's 

und-breaking monograph, Erziehung und 

olihk +m konfuzsanischen China der Ming- 
Zeit (Hamburg, 1980). The present work 
deserves to be read by anyone interested in 
education and the educated élite m China's 
early modern era. 
eslull's stated aim is to ‘describe ... 
academies only in a limited aspect, primarily 
as schools; to examine how they were founded 
and organized and what subjects comprised 
their work; and to follow their fortunes in 
the society of which they were а part’ (p. xu). 
While he does not, in this volume, address 
‘the prime movers 1n the story ', that 18, the 
ideas that were develo &nd promoted in 
academies, he does shed considerable light on 
growth and change in the idea of academies 
over time, especially during the Ming when 
their role became most pronounced and, in 
several paradoxical ways, ` illummated a spirit 
of the age ' (p. xiv). 

The beginnings of academies are traced to 
the troubled times of the late T'ang dynasty 
and to the new interest in Confucian pedagogy 
in the Northern Sung; although 16 seems clear 
that prototypes for academies—their Mrs 
form, daily routines, and pursuit of philo- 
sophical diseussion—were to be found ш 
Buddhist monasteries. Moreover, although the 
establishment of Sung academies led to the 
development of China's first true state school 
system, during the Sung and still more the 
Yuan iods, there was an evident con- 
tradiotion in the relationship of academies ав 
retreats for higher, broader learning, to the 
more narrowly utilitarian purposes of state 
service and чо) ашаа system. This was 
to grow sh the Ming dynasty, for 
whioh Mes ed four phases, each 
lasting about 0) Y years, in the general fortunes 
of academies : 

(1) The establishment of & separate, new, 
atate school system ЕТЫ. -teu, primarily 
for the purpose of official recruitment, brought 
academies into tempora eclipse at the begin- 
ning of the dynasty. But as these schools 
degenerated mto centres not of education but 
of registration and testing for the civil service 
examinations, academies gradually found room 
to grow, not in opposition, but &s comple- 
mentary and À centres of more 
serious 
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(2) The harshness of early Ming rule more- 
over led many scholars to doubt the probity of 
their government. This disaffection from 
politics, remforced by opposition to eunuch 
rule, led in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century to the vigorous promotion of academies 
(especially in the enduring heartland of this 
movement, central Kiangsi province) by 
several independently minded educational in- 
tendants who showed в renewed spirit of 
dedication to serious study and self-cultivation. 

(3) Through most of the sixteenth century, 
dissatisfnotion with the moral tone of official- 
dom and mterest in the cultivation of the mind 
grew steedily, gathered strength, and trans- 

rmed earlier experiments m educational 
reform irto an undirected, revivalist, socio- 
political movement. The teachings and 
organizational activities of the great Ming 
Neo-Confucians, Ch'en Haien-chang, Chan 
Jo-shui, and Wang Shou-jen, helped to bring 
about a ehift in the predominant view of the 

sd of academies: from that of developing 
talent ’ (for public service and social acclaim), 
to that of providmg a common centre of atudy 
for mature scholars of like mind, to that of 
disseminating ideas of social and educational 


reform and training ‘shook troops for... the 
battle to right a disordered age’ ір. 81). 
Significantly, during this pericd academies 


expanded their influence by joining networks 
of private societies (she) and ‘ common-resolve 
associations” (fung-chih hu), and by re 
inforeing the sense of comradeship among men 
of ‘the same party’, rather than by forging 
links with the structure or personnel of the 
official school system. Increasingly, among 
those who led and supported academies, 
cultural leadership came to appear more 
partisan; and during the third quarter of the 
sixteenth century the academy movement had 
olearly become an important factor in national 
politics. Meskill points out that most of the 
explicit charges raised inst the academies 
were largely unfounded. But the fact that they 
were lodged with growing force indicates the 
general enxiety the academy-centred reform 
movement generated in outsiders, concerned 
by the high socal status and wide-ranging 
connexions of men who ap to be 
fostering discord, underminmg established in- 
stitutions, and leading young minds astray 
from ‘solid learnmg’. Equally significant for 
the history of Chinese politica) thought is the 
failure of academy supporters to mount в 
defence against these political charges or to 
em any explication. of the relation they 

between academies and the state. 
The vulnerability of academies to accusations 
of socio-political subversion thus led to their 
temporary abolition ın 1579 under the 
administration of Grand Secretary Chang 
Chu-cheng. 

(4) Although some academies regained their 
former vigour after the passing of Chang and 
his policies (especially the famous Tung-lin 
Academy in Wu-hsi), the climate of opmion, 
in society and at court, was predommantly 
opposed to the academies m the last six or 
seven decades of the Ming. In response, most 
academies turned back to supporting the 
social order and customary values, drew back 


- 
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from * Yang-ming learning’, sought a balance 
between studying The Way ‘and gaining fame, 
and became more concerned with school 
management than with educational reform. 
They thus came increasingly under govern- 
mental control and regulation, and many 
became adjuncts to the examination system. 

* А spiral in the history of academies seemed 

near completion. Beginning as local experi- 

ments that led in the Sung to a state school 
nen and developing in time into alterna- 

es to the system when it seemed to con- 
strict education, academies were becoming 
at last parts of the system, improved versions 

of the schools’ (p. 151). 

After a second, selective prohibition in 1625, 
Ming academies became even more intellec- 
tually cautious and orthodox, emphasizing 
study of the classics and discouraging or pro- 
hibiting philosophical or political debate. None 
flourished again before the end of the dynasty. 

In outlining these stages, Meskill offers а 
6094 deal of information on the sources of 

cial support, management, physical lay- 
out, and appurtenances of Ming academies. 
Moreover, he translates extensively from 
recorded precepts, regulations, and study 
schedules to illustrate changing views of the 
fundamental aims of serious education from 
Sung to late Ming times. 

Meskill concludes by rade out briefly 
that under the Ching dynasty academies 
sacrificed their political independence while 
gaining greater economio seourity and realizing 
their mission to make education more widely 
available to the populace. But the reformism 
and high moral consctousness that thrived in 
Ming academies were not bequeathed to the 
Ch'ing. Academies had certainly filled a niche 
m the world of cultivated society, Meskill says, 
but, ° whether they had a niche in the world of 
government was another matter’. Indeed, 
they seem to have ‘ attested to the growth of 
civilization beyond the boundaries of the 
political order ıt had produced ’ (p. 159). 

The partular value of the last chapter is 
its account of yet another set of features 
commonly associated with Сізпр rule— 
thorough state oontrol of all educational in- 
stitutions and  intelleotual conservatism— 
which aotually took form in late Ming times. 
Moreover, Meakill’s demonstration that deep 
ambivalence about the p of academies 
extended into the last decades of the Ming 
should help to cl the seemingly oon- 
tradiotory behaviour of men closely associated 
with academies towards the end of that 
dynasty. In sum, this work has both informa- 
tive and heurmtio value, in that it advances 
our knowledge of the circumstances of Ming 
intellectual and political leaders and places in 
clearer context several important questions 
which will be sure to attract further in- 
vestigation. 

LYNN STRUVE 


ANNE BIRRELL (tr.): New songs from a 
jade terrace. [xxx], 374 pp. London, 
Boston and Sydney: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1982. £15.95. 
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This translation of Yu-t‘as hsin-yung, com- 
piled by Hsu Ling in about the year A.D. 645, 
remedies the imbalance that favours transla- 
tions from the ee age of Chinese 
the T'ang Dynast In the translator's own 
words, 'it will the balance d res 
China's alleged dearth of love poetry. It 
also show the development of & major literary 
theme over several centuries. Furthermore, 1b 
will demonstrate the mature features of the 
new Southern Dynasties “ Palace Style 
Poetry ". ... Clearly, much of the оппашу 
claimed for T'ang poetry has to be put bao 
to where it rightly belongs—to poets of the 
Southern Dynasties’ (pp.1-2). The intro- 
duction is well written, scholarly and incisive, 
and notes to the poems and poets are informa- 
tive without being cumbersome. In general, 
the translation of the 656 poems 1s of a high 
quality and promises any reader immense 
poses. It 18 only in the rendering of some 

es that I would offer a different interpreta- 
tion, which on the whole agrees with that of 
Suzula Torao, to whom Dr. Birrell's work 18 
dedicated. Неге are a few examples : 

tseng teu 3 tzu ai ° I would give myself to you 
in love’ (p. 32, 1. 32). I est: ' My parting 
words to you—take care of yourself '. 

ning pu chih ‘ Would you rather not know ' 
(p. 41, f) I suggest : “Don’t you know’. 

ho yen i pu chien * How to admit I won't see 
him even once ' (p. 50,1. 27). І suggest : ‘ Who 
would have known that once parted '. 
de jh Авіа cheng hui ‘ But the white sun 
falls with strugghng gleams' (p.121, 1.30). 
Isuggest: ' Beneath the white sun you would 
vie with its glory °. 

chih chan m е» ch'in ' You'll know if 

ou’re my secret love ' (p. 128, 1. 8). І suggest : 
ТІ know ee secretly favour me? 

hung yen pen tsan shih,/chun huan chu hsiang 
chi * Red cheeks will stay the same a long, long 
while. /When se come home, how wil will they 
greet you?” (p.176, 1. 28, 29). I suggest: 

Red cheeks are but festin g/ hen you come 
home, will you meet them d tame ? 

chiao ko Аы chu ti ‘ She models her singing 
on the Princess's brother’ (p.195, 1.2). 
I suggest: ‘She teaches singing at the 
Princess's mansion ’. 

wei yang ts‘ai nu ch'i ming ch'sh ° Glamorous 
P. of Weiyang play pipes shrill’ (p. 252, 

І suggest: ‘... stop playing their 
pipes”. . . 

tou wei k'ung yen fei ' Nothmg for ıt but 
to close my futile doors!’ (р. 256, 1.31). 
I suggest: ' Do not just close your doors!’ 

Жо, shik hsing ‘Rock, your surname’ 

2, 1.3), mad! Rock, your nature'. For 


pde sheng h or sheng pieh li ‘ Шейше 
Eu 49, 120, 121, 186, өбс.), read ‘ to 


e ving» ы 

? (p. 85, 1. 25) should be 
hae d E inn t (р- 120, 1. 6, р. 363, 1. 26) 
should be Mai (3B) ; ° weary ', ‘ tired ' (p. 125, 
1.2, 3) should both be ‘lack’ (Z. ЖЕ); 
Hu (p. 125, 1. 13) should be Shih ( F}; and in 
the poem ‘Night after night’ (p.280), the 
second lne should be the last. 
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JoHN W. Wirex, S.J.: Controversial 
ideas w China and in Europe: а 
biography of Jean-François Foucquet, 
S.J., 1665-1741. (Bibliotheca In- 
stituti Historici S.L, Vol. хып.) xv, 
494 pp. Rome: Institutum Histori- 
cum 8.I., 1982. 


Foucquet was a Franoo-Burgundian Jesuit 
missionary who worked in China from July 
1699 to January 1720, when he left Canton for 
France and Rome. He died in the Eternal 
City, having been created Titular Bishop of 
Eleatheropolis in 1725. His connexion with 
the ‘ Figurista’ has been studied by previous 
writers (e.g. А. H. Rowbotham, Missionary 
and Mandarin. the Jesuits at the Court of 
China, 1942), but with errors and omissions, 
which are now corrected m this definitive 
biography. 

Ав Fr. Witek explains, Figurism was 
important for several reasons, Matteo Ricci 
had clearly broken new ground with his 
© method of acoommodation ' to the Chinese, 
for he had encountered a civilization which 
could not be changed by Westermmng it. 
Nearly a century later, the Figurists looked 
back on Ricci’s view of finding moral tenets as 
well as some principles of natural theology in 
the Chinese Classics. They contended that 
thei system was merely following Ricci’s plan. 
There was no doubt in their minds but that 
Figurism was an extension of accommodation. 
Ther intention was not only to give the 
Chinese the benefit of the doubt, but to go 
much further and try to find Christian 
mysteries іп the Classics themselves. There 
were two bamo postulates on which their 
system was built. First, Chinese characters 
were by their very nature hieroglyphio or 
sacred writing, under which the principal 
religious truths were concealed. Even the most 
learned Chinese could not fathom these con- 
cealed traths because they did not have the 
key needed to unlook them. Second, the facts 
found in the Chinese Classes were not limited 
to Chinese history, as their Confucian com- 
mentators claimed, but were more general data 
detailing the history and o of the world. 
To Foucquet, the Chinese Classica were not 
profane but sacred literature, for these books 
came from T ‘ten and a marvellous 
doctrine hidden under the Chinese characters 
with which they were written. Figurism 
became an obsession with him, and he con- 
tinued ardently to propagate and defend it 
even after his consecration as & bishop and his 
total failure to persuade his ecclesiastical 
superiors of ite validity. There is nothin 
particularly surprising in this. Ав Ваз H 

amberlain pointed out in his address to the 
Rationalist Society іп 1012 on Shinto (' The 
invention of a new religion’): “People can 
always believe that which 1t 18 tly to their 
interest to believe. Thousands of excellent 
persons m our own society cling to the doctrme 
of a future life on no stronger evidence. 

Although Fr. Witek 18 chiefly concerned with 
Figurism and the intelleotual conflicts which 
swirled around it in Chma and іп Europe, he 
does not negleot other aspects of Fouoquet's 
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career. After a stint as а missionary in the 
provinces, originally іп Fujan and later in 
Jiangxi, he was summoned to the Court at 
Peking. Неге he continued his studies on the 
Chinese Classics, chronology, astronomy, and 
mathematios, before his departure for Europe. 
He paid rather more attention to Taoism than 
did most of his colleagues, who were inclined 
to dismiss 16 as a trifling or ridiculous supersti- 
tion. Foucquet also became involved, much 
against his will, im the long-stending rivalry 
between the French Jesuits on the one hand, 
and their Portuguese colli es on the other. 

Despite Fr. Witek's modest disclaimer, he 
has in fast dealt with all aspects of Foucquet's 
career and of his volummous and often con- 
troversial writings, іп ав much detail as the 
reader 1s likely to require. The use of the book 
ı8 facilitated by an excellent bibliography, 
шдех and glossary. Chinese and Japanese 
sources are provided with their respective 
characters. 

O. R. BOXER 


NELLY Naumann: Kume- Lieder und 
Kume: zu етет Problem der 
japanischen Fruhgeschchte. (Abhand- 
lungen für die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, Bd. xuv1, 2.) vii, 142 pp. Wies- 
baden:  Kommussionsverlag Franz 
Steiner GmbH, 1981. DM 40. 


Seit uber zwei Jahrzehnten hat sich Nelly 
Naumann mit verschiedenen Themenfeldern 
der ethnologisch begrundeten historischen 
Forschung befaßt. Hervorzuheben sind vor 
allem ihre Wiener Dissertation ‘ Das Pferd in 
Sage urd Brauchtum  Japans' (Folklore 
Studies, 18, 1959), die Studie ‘ Yama no kami 
— die Japanische Berggottheit' (Asian Folk- 
lore Studies, 22, 1903; 23, 1964), ‘ Ере 
Bemerkungen zum sogenannten Ur-Shintó' 
(NOAG, 108/109, 1970), ihre Habilitations- 
schnft Las Umwandeln des Himmelspfeilers : 
ein japanischer Mythos und seine kuliur- 
geschichiliche Deutung (Tokyo, 1971), ferner 
* Verschlinger Tod und Menschenfresser: zur 
Wandlung emes m. en Bildes im 
japanischen Marchen’ (Saeculum, 22, 1971), 
‘Whale and fish oult in Japan: a basio 
feature of Ebisu worship' (Asian Folklore 
Studies, 83, тд), Umgekehrt, umgekehrt ... 
Zu eine? Zau raktik des japanischen 
Altertumsa’ (ОЕ, 22, 1979) sowie die fur das 
von Н. Hammitzsch u.&. herausgegebene 
Japan Handbuch (Wiesbaden, 1981) verfaBten 
ethnologischen und religionsgeschichtlichen 
Artikel, die emdrucksvoll den kulturgeschicht- 
lichen Erfahrungsreichtum der Autorin bele- 
gen. Іле jetzige Untersuchung fugt sich 
konsequent in diese Rene der bisherigen 
Studien еш. 

Die Kume uta (KL) sind eine Gruppe von 
acht — im en Smne sechs (8. 32) — 
Liedern des Nrhon shoki, von denen sich sechs 
ebenfalls im Kaiki finden, in beiden Werken 
sind sie in den Bericht uber den ‘ Ost-Feldzug 
des Kaisers Jimmu’ eingegliedert. Ihre 
lebendige Überlieferung endet bereits am 
Anfang des 7. Jh. Geschichthch gehen sie auf 
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den in den Uda-Bergen beheimateten Stamm 
der bauerlichen Коте zurueck, der bei der 
Bildung der Yamato-Konfoderation unter 
lwarebiko (der als der Autor und Sanger der 
KL gilt) im 3. Jh. eine wichtige Rolle gespielt 
haben dürfte und nach seinem Niede im 
Anschlu8 an die Begrundung der 'reiter- 
volkischen' Dynastie des Homuda (‘ Ojin 
Tennë ’) m der zweiten Halfte des 4. Jh. z.T. 
als horige Kume be unter der Fuhrung der 
Otomo no muraji bis zum 7. Jh. fortbesteht. 
Den terminus ante quem fur die Entetehung der 
KL bildet die Wende vom 4. zum 5. Jh. brw. 
der Anfang des 5. Jh., d.h. die Zeit vor der 
Entstehung der horigen Kume be. Eme 
Erneuerung der KL-Tradition findet sich 
unter der tennôzentrischen Ausrichtung der 
Poltik seit dem Ende des 7. Jh. durch die 
Neuschaffung des von den KL unabhangigen 
Kume-Tanres als einer ' Demonstration der 
Loyaltat ım Kampf gegen alles Illoyale’ 
(8.127) und іп der Hausuberheferung der 
mo, wie sie sich im Werk des Dichters 
Yakamochi zeigt. Hier liegen die Ausgangs- 
unkte des Klischees der Idealisie und 
eroisierung des loyalen, heldenhaften Kume- 
Kriegers. — Die besondere Bedeutung der KL 
fur die Kenntnis der altjapanischen Geschichte 
liegt zum einen in der Voraussetzung der, wie 
wir mit der Autorin annehmen dürfen, intakten 
Textüberleferung begrundet, zum anderen in 
dem kulturellen A reichtum der Lieder, 
der es erlaubt, zu ko ten und plastischen 
Aussagen uber das Leben eines fruhen 
japanischen Volksstammes zu gelangen. 

Die Studie gliedert sich in funf Teile : 

1. ‘Die Kume-Lieder'. Die Vorstellung der 

einzelnen Lieder und ihre Interpretation. 

2. ‘ Die Kume ın der Überlieferung '. Eine 

Untersuchung der Aussagen des Kojiki und 

des Nihon вһо uber den Отаһп der Kume, 

die Kume in den Überlieferungen um Iware- 

bıko und seme Eroberung Yamatos sowie thre 

Erwahnung nach Iwarebiko (4.—7. Jh.). 

3. ° Alter und Tradierung der Kume-Lieder ’. 

durch Ausfuhrungen zur Rolle der 

KL im Hofzeremoniell und zum Verhaltnis 

von KL und Kume-Tans. 

4. Die Kume'. Forschungsgeschichtliches, 

Überheferungsgeschichtliches. 

5. ‘SchluBbemerkung’. Zusammenfassung der 
bnisse. Ев folgen em Literaturverzeichnis 

und ein Namens- und Sachregister. 

Den Schwerpunkt bildet als das geisti 
Fundament der Studie das erste Kapitel. worin 
die Autorn der sprachlich gelungenen 
deutschen Vermon der K L eine detaillierte und 
in der Regel lausible dung der 
ubersetzerischen Entscheidungen folgen làBt, 
die stets von einer eingehenden Kenntnis der 
japanischen Fachliteratur zeugt und im 
allgemeinen von der gebotenen Distanz zu den 
dort vertretenen Auffassungen. Zum sprach- 
wissenschaftlichen Status der Ausführungen 
nimmt Roy Andrew Miller eingehend im 
Bochumer Jahrbuch zur Ostasienforschung, 6, 
1983, Stellung. Die sachlichen Erláuterungen 
zum Tert ГАНА selbst weit uber das binaus, 
was Kobayashi Yoshinor und Saeki Arikiyo 
in ihrer mut Spannung erwarteten neuen 
Kojiki-Ausgabe der Reihe Nihon shisd taikei, 
Bd. 1 (Iwanami shoten, 1982), in Zusammen- 
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arbeit mit Aoki Kazuo, Ishimoda Shó und 
Okada Seishi ausgefuhrt haben. Das gleiche 
gilt für den qualitatemkBigen Abstand zu der 
von Sakamoto Таго, lenaga Saburô, Inoue 
Mitsusada und Опо Susumu besorgten Ausgabe 
des Nihon shoki in Nihon koten 

taikei, Bd. 67 (Iwanami shoten, 1967). 
Besonders zustatten kommt der Autorin ihr 
ethnologischer Erfahrungshintergrund. 

Probleme mbgen sich z.T. dort ergeben, wo 
zwischen den Kulturen bis ins Detail Vergleiche 
angestellt werden (vgl. das Beispiel der 
Schnepfensohlingen auf 8. öf. oder die 
Anmerkungen zu soba no ki Bucheckern auf 
8. 13). Freilich sind auch solohe Überlegungen 
in jedem Falle a d und zugleich in ihrem 
spekulativen Ch erkenn Wo die 
japanischen Kommentatoren dazu neigen, 
Vieldeutiges auf Eindeutigkeit zu reduzieren, 
wo in der japanischen Literatur — nicht 
selten weltanschaulich motivierte — Spekula- 
tionen im Gewande von Behauptungen auftre- 
ten, bewahrt sich die Autorin rhre durchgehend 
kritische und skeptische Grundhaltung. Hier- 
mit und in der brillianten Art ihrer Beweis- 
führung hat Nelly Naumann MaBstabe gesetzt, 
an denen sich kunftige Untersuchungen zur 
altjapanischen Geschichte und Kultur zu 
orientieren haben werden. 

Wer sich durch diese faszinierende Spezial- 
Studie hindurohgearbeitet hat und daruber- 
hinaus an die fruheren wissenschaftlichen 
Arbeiten der Verfasserin denkt, wird vielleicht 
wie der Rezensent wunschen, дай Fran 
Naumann von der Fulle ihrer Erfahrungen 
auch kunftig in solchen Veroffentlichungen 
etwas weitergeben moge, die fur emen weiteren 
Leserkreis bestimmt sind. Wer unter den 
westlichen Gelehrten ware besser ausgestattet 
als sie, eine Einfuhrung in die Geschichte des 
fruhen japanischen Denkens zu schreiben ? 

KLAUS KRACHT 


Luis O. Gómez and Hrram W. Woop- 
WARD, Jr. (ed.): Barabudur: history 
and significance of a Buddhist monu- 
ment. (Berkeley Buddhist Studies 
Series, 2.) xvi, 253 pp., 32 plates. 
Berkeley, California:  [Lancaster- 
Miller Publishers], 1981. [Distributed 
by Asian Humanities Press, 3165 
Adeline Street, Berkeley, Ca. 94703. 
$20.] 

This book results from an international 
conference on Barabudur, or Borobudur as the 
organizers called it, using the Bahasa Indonesia 


form, held at the University of Michigan in 
May 1974. It presents nine papers with the 
necessary maps, a number of text-figures, and 
a selection of rather grey plates, together with 
an extensive bibliography, glossary, and index 
as well as an extremely useful he Arig of 
textual sources for the Barabudur reliefs. The 
editors, each of whom contributes a paper, 

rovide an introduction dealmg with the 
history of Barabudur studies, m Raffles 
through Mus to more recent exegetes of the 
monument, some of whom contribute to the 
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volume. Soekmono, the manager of the 
Borobudur Restoration Project, contributes a 
very brief foreword, but 16 18 unfortunate that 
no account 18 given of the work or of its 
significance, nor of the important conclusions 
that have been published elsewhere by 
Monsieur Dumargay. The topics may not have 
figured at Michigan, but ıt would surely have 
been both possible and sensible to have 
included some notice of them in а post- 
conference Áppendix ? 

Two papers, those of Professors van 
Lohuizen-de Leeuw and Joanna Williams, deal 
with problems of dating usmg art historical 
methods. The latter bases her study ou an 
analyse de motifs in & manner made famous in 
South-East Asia by Philippe Stern and his 
followers. She examines in detail the profiles 
of mouldings, the shapes of roof finials and the 
occurrence and form of dentils on various 
monuments of Central Java. To these she adds 
the work done on the form of kala heads 
carried out by Vogler and other Netherlands 
acholars. The results, summarized in a table 
(text-fig. 4) do not, in general, surprise, though 
the placing of the ‘ second base ’ for Barabudur 
after the completion of Lara Jonggrang 18 
unexpected. (Dumargay also favours a tenth- 
century date for the final phase of the added 
base.) It also pomts to а striking omission: 
there is no attempt to analyse the style of 
narrative rehefs, which may be said to corre- 
apond to the Khmer lintels which play so 
important a part in the work of the Stern 
school. This is а useful paper which makes 8 
substantial contribution towards the dating of 
Central Javanese buildings and to the assign- 
mont of responsibility for them to the 
Sailendra and Sañjaye dynasties. Professor 
van Lohuizen-de Leeuw chose to disouss the 
dvárapála, now in Bangkok, which formed part 
of the loot from King Chulalongkorn's state 
visit to Java m 1896. (Details of the items are 
ш BKI, 73, 79, and 83.) The statue in question, 
though at the rest-house at the time of the 
king's visit, did not originate in the immediate 
vioinity of the monument but seems to have 
been found on a hill to the north-west, the 
probable site of a vshára associated with the 
temple. Ав van Lohuizen points out, material 
for comparison with the Bangkok figure is 
curiously limited so far as Central Java ıs 
concerned: four from Kalasan; eight from 
Sewu, four from Plaoson, two from Sajiwan, 
and two, now missing and apparently unphoto- 
graphed, from Lumbing. Іп effect this gives 
five images for analysis. If we note that the 
Barabudur image is not from the monument 
itself but from an uninvestigated structure 
with virtually no visible remains 600 m. from 
it, it seems an inadequate base for any com- 
pelling argument, and to conclude, as the 
author does that it is ‘one of the very few 
pieces of evidence for the date at which the 
prel:minaries for the construction of Barabudur 
were started ' seems to me to be of little real 
use. It 18 a great shame that van Lohuizen did 
not develop further her important and in- 
teresting ideas on the relationship between 
East Indian architecture and that of South. 
East Asia. Only Professor Woodward іп his 
* Barabudur as a siüpa ' has much to say on the 
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building as such: the remaming papers are 
concerned more with texts which may Ша- 
minate our understanding of it. It 18 striking 
that no astention 18 paid to Pawon-Mendut- 
Barabudur (in that order according to 
Professor Williams) considered as a complex 
or to Indonesian rather than Indo-Javanese 
elements m its structure ог symboliam. 

Professor de Casparis contributes an inten- 
sively argued paper on the dual nature of 
Barabudur, elaborately documented as always. 
This 18 а critique in 36 pages of the thousand 
or so pages,  BÉFEO-sze() which Mus 
dedicated zo his unfinished study of the monu- 
ment, his own initial work of 1950, and later 
studies. This leads to a modified reaffirma- 
tion of his view based on the А.р. 842 mserip- 
tion, of the special nature of a royal foundation 
as kamülän, comparing sang hyang dharmma 
Батат (Walandit: А.р. 944) and drawing 
attention to the Majapahit period usage sang 
hyang dharmma kabuyutan, to conclude that 
the concept is that of a royal ancestor shrine. 
I find myself іп complete sympathy with this 
view though I do not think it is necessary to 
invoke the Bayon to justify such a notion in 
& Buddhist context. Leaving aside the diffi- 
culty of defining ‘the ргебіве geographical 
center of the city’, what is so striking about 
the great monuments of Central Java, in such 
marked contrast with those of Siemreap, 18 the 
apparent absence of any secular centre 1n close 
apposition. His use of the Ratubaka insorip- 
tion does, on the other hand, as he rightly 
stresses, lend colour to the view that we may 
here be in the presence of another cosmic 
mountam set in an Ocean of Virtues. The 
latter, manifested in the moat of the Angkor 
Thom complex, is unrealized at Barabuqur: 
indeed, for me one of the problems of the aite 
1$ the absence of any clearly demarcated 
temenos агза. De Casparis stresses that “ one 
would hava expected to find in the closed and 
esoteric world of Barabudur some evidence for 
esoteric doctrines, but this does not seem to be 
the case’. As he rightly notes this 18 a point 
that requires further analysis. 1 wonder 
whether there may not have been an element 
linked with the ancestral shrine aspeot of the 
monument, a sort of ‘ éailendrakäya `. 

Dr. Jan Fontein, whose study of The 
pilgrimage of Sudhana did 80 much to extend 
our understanding of the texts 1llustrated on 
the upper galleries of the monument, has now 
turned his attention to the jätaka and avadina 
rehefs, a task of formidable scale which has still 
to find tke single stroke, for which Krom 
hoped, ' to make the way clear . . . and every- 
thing comprehensible’. (It 18 worth noting, 
perhaps, that the problem ıs nem from the 

eginnings of Buddhist art: 1 have just failed 
in e another attempt to detect а rational 
sculptural programme іп the Sanchi reliefs. 
I &m tempted to wonder whether there ever 
was one or whether the space was sold to the 
highest bidder who chose his own topio for 
his act of piety.) Fontem shows the method 
by which we have to proceed ш a carefully 
presented case which 1s full of aperçus to be 
developed. (I am, I admit, baffled by his 
reference, 2. 7, p. 107, to ° near contemporary 
Burmese plays’ in which ‘Manohara is 
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Portrayed as the youngest of seven sisters ”.) 
very much hope that he will contınue 
' desecting piece by piece, each of the many 
problems of detai t stil remain to be 
solved ”. 


Dr. Bernet Kempers has been concerned 
with Barabudur for most of his professional 
Ше. His Borobudur: mystervegebeuren in steen 
(translated as Ageless Borobudur), ів an in- 
valuable guide to the monument and ita many 
different aspects. He ohose, at Michigan, to 
stress the m , ‘the actual meeting of 
Mankind and the Holy, resulting, in & general 
way, in an Unto mystica’. He concludes that 
‘the mystery of the Holy meeting Man in the 
Universe, as presented by Barabudur, for the 
Buddhist must have been a fact: Barabudur 
by representing the Universe is the Universe. 
... Thus Barabudur 18 the statement and oon- 
firmation of the Mystery of the ultimate 
relation of the unreal and illusive world in 
which mankind operates to the Ultimate 
Reahty behind ıt all’. I do not feel able to 
discuss this paper: I do not understand ita 
premises. 

Professor Woodward’s paper, ‘ Barabudur 
аз а stiipa’, begins by examining stüpas as 
such and their ction: cosmic symbolism, 
cansation, commemoration, the understanding 
of which depends he believes on the inner 
workings rather than the outer forms of the 
stüpa. He examunes evidence from Cunning- 
ham’s account of Andher I and speoulates on 
the significance of the two caskets located at 
different levels, remarking that ‘we ın- 
stinctively make a connection’ between the 
upper casket of ‘ phallic appearance’ and the 
vessels of the lower deposit. Quite apart from 
the fact that the upper casket might equally be 
described as having a stüpa-hke appearance, 
the reaction of those trained on European 
Bronze Age sites might well be to postulate a 
secondary burial, a feature which 18 certainly 
found in later Buddhist contexts. He then 
turns to a model based on finds at Devnimori 
and at the Tópàvava, Polonnaruva. He shows 
how such a structure may portray a series of 
levels or stages оп the way to sampilavedays- 
tantrodha and, finally, nirväna. d am not 
persuaded, incidentally, that the ribs on the 
oylindrical block of stone at Тбрауауа 
represent the seven concentric mountain 
ranges that surround Meru: they are in the 
wrong plane. I take them as successive stages 
on the mountain itself.) His application of 
this model to Barabudur shows very promising 
results. His attempta to relate illustrations at 
different levels and to suggest connexions 
between these and the royal patronage which 
the monument is assumed to have attracted 
are ingenious, though I for one am by no 
means sure that ‘the “ unfinished " Buddha 
must now be accepted as original’ and that 
therefore Aksobhya was the Buddha of the 
centre. 

Refleoting on the theory of Barabudur as & 
mandala Professor Alex Wayman offers us 
what I believe to be а wholly new analysis of 
this much anal struoture: ‘the well. 
known four galleries are metaphorical day, 
while a “ fifth gallery” (the tier of Buddhas 
overlooking the fourth gallery) is metaphorical 
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twilight, and the system of seventy-two stüpas 
is metaphorical night, while the central stüpa 
represents Mt. Meru’. As a preface to his 
demonstration he elaborates various ideas 
сопоопшр the theory of mandala. For him 15 
18 self-evident that the monument is tantric, 
the Kelurak inscription in praise of Mafiju&ri 
{== Mafijughosa) as the paragon and prototype 
of knowledge beings, consistent with the 
Tantric work Mañjuérinäma-Sangih in its 
Yoga-tantra tradition '. (De Casparm wholly 
rejects links with tantrism at pp. 49-54 of 
this same volume.) On the actual evidence for 
tantrism in Indonesia at the ішпе of Barebudur 
the difficulty is its considerable scarcity and 
Wayman 18 reduced at one point to speculation 
that Айба who arrived in Tibet in д.р. 1042 
might have picked up tantric material m 
Sumatra where he studied, thus demonstrating 
that Vajravarman might have worked there 
and that his theory of mandala would be 
appheable to Barabudur. And so on. I find 
thus less than compelling. As always, Wayman 
is full of 1deas and suggestions and brings to 
lus analysis the fruits of bis vast reading. In 
the second part of his paper he discusses the 
significance of the monuments location (not 
apparently being aware that the traditional 
stabilizing point is Bulat Tidar some kilometres 
to the north of Barabudur; also that influences 
from the south are by no means malign for 
ruling houses; witness Ratu Rara Kidul). He 
describes the monument as a Vajravarmanian 
mandala and sets out the reason for its bemg 
understood as a metaphorical 24-hour cyole. 
In view of his emphasis on the location 80 
close to the equator, important for equating 
the 72 stupas with Gundel’s 72 hellen Sterne, 
his failure to note that twilight is not a feature 
of equatorial day-night systems is odd, but 
then without twilight the ‘ fifth gallery ’ would 
not fit. He then turns to what 1s something of 
a tour-de-force, a discourse offered to would-be 
circumambulants, an introductory lecture by 
the guide: “а sort of heuristic solution for the 
monument’. At one point he explains that 
they will be able to бо пр to в central stupa 
containing the supreme Buddha whom they 
cannot see and ‘seventy-two smaller stüpas, 
all with the sameness of ensouled stars, each 
containing a Buddha whom they cannot see '. 
But the whole point about the 72 stüpas 15 that 
the d-jour brickwork reveals the enclosed 
figures, Buddhas іп dharma-cakra mudra. The 
lecturer ends: ‘ When you get to the seventy- 
two stüpas, circumambulate them thmce by 
the right, and afterward leave by the other 
side of the monument. Enjoy your vimt!’ 
The difficulty about the exit instruction, which 
is based on his observations at the Kälacakra 
ceremony m 1970 at Dharmasala, is, however, 
to see how one can ciroumambulate thrice and 
leave by the other side of the monument. 
Further, the whole layout of the major reliefs 
lays emphasis оп the need to make a complete 
cirole. ба the other hand, watching the crowds 
on а festival day one is made very much 
aware of the traffic-circulation problem. One 
great merit of Wayman’s paper is this emphasis 
on the use of Barabudur, of the presence of 
pilgrime, not just academics, on its galleries 
and terraces. 
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ion that the kütagára of Maitreya, 
es d тезү 


in the Gandavytiha, ht have 
provided the model for Barabudur 18 the theme 


of Professor Gómez's article. Or ıt could have, 
were 16 not for the fact that the text does not 
describe the architectural plan of such a 
building, while other sources are generally 
vague, though ing that it should be 
tiered or spired and, most important, habitable. 
This last consideration would seem to rule out 
Barabudur, but a closer reading of the texts 
does suggest ways in which the two might be 
brought together. I am not, however, 
altogether sure that we are justified in seeking 
what Gómez calls ‘a holistic vision of the 
temple and an interpretation of the Barabudur 
which can be traced back to a text known to 
have been familiar to the architecta of the 
monument’ (p.174). This assumes a single 
plan, ап unvaned long-term development 
(estimates of the building time vary, but it 1s 
to be thought of in decades), and a most 
unwonted continuity of purpose, to say 
nothing of doctrine, at a time when changes in 
dogma and interpretation were very much in 
the аш throughout the Buddhist world. In 
fact clear evidence for changes іп buildings in 
Central Java—Mendut, Ngawen, and Kalasan 
are obvious examples, and above all Barabudur 
itself as Dumarcay has demonstrated beyond 
any doubt—make it highly improbable that 
there was an original plan that was carried 
through as a unitary construct in terms of a 
text. Again the very fact that we cannot 
identify any specific school with a body of 
doctrine to which Barabudur responds, despite 
a century of investigation, makes a holistic 
solution improbable. I may add that, to judge 
from the inscriptions and from later evidence 
from texts, the terms Javanese and holistic 
seem almost to be mutually exclusive. It is 
with some relief therefore that I find that 
Gémez enters a caveat: ‘ Perhaps our efforts 
are misdirected when we assume that the 
artists must have followed one predétermmed 
Buddhological schema in preference to others, 
or in preference to aesthetic and technical 
considerations.” What I think he has provided 
us with is another valuable clue to the under- 
standing of one of the parts that make up the 
whole which 18 more or less what we see today 
after changes of plan, whether doctrinal or 
technical (that is as a result of building 
problems), and as the outcome of a considerable 
degree of invention. After all there is no other 
Buddhist monument with which Barabudur 
can be compared except in the most general 
terms. 

Professor Lancaster deals with ‘ Literary 
sources for a study of Barabudur’. His point 
is that virtually no Buddhist material has been 
preserved in Java. On the other hand, the 
relationship with the islands of the south which 
was established by Chinese monks using the 
Bes routes on their journeys to and from 1 Tadia, 
I-ching, Vajrabodhi1, Amoghavajra among 
others, played important roles in the trans- 
lating and transmission of texts, many of them 
tantric, which have survived in the Chinese 
canon and which represent part of the corpus 
of Indonesian Buddhist literature of the eighth 
and ninth centuries. A survey of such material 
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confirms the importance of the Gandavyüha- 
and Avatamsaka-siltra, but not the Daéa 
bhiimika-sttra. Most interestingly, at a time 
when Indian sources are playing down the 
significance of the st&pa in contrast with the 
Prajñäpäramuta literature, the Chinese corpus 
stresses the benefits to be obtained from their 
construction and gives detailed analyses of the 
types of stüpa and of their significance. Finally, 
Lancaster draws our attention to the material 
on éarira, pointang out that these are only a 
few of the topics with which the texts are 
concerned, texts with which there is every 
reason to believe Javanese Buddhists, or at 
least Buddhists in Java and Sumatra, would 
have been familar. 

This 1s an important book which has without 
question advanced the study of a great 
monument. It 1s good to йиш! жы rt of its 
inspiration was the teachin; e of Paul 
Mus, whose work, in & world of ш seems 
to have a quality and relevance that 18 aere 
perennius: his disciples, Gómez and Wood- 
ward, with their colleagues, have made a 
worthy contribution to the study of a religion 
that has always laid great stress on teaching. 

ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


Nevyen Dane Lrem (ed.): South-East 
Asian linguistic studies. Vol 4. 
(Pacific Linguistics. Series C, No. 49.) 
iv, 436 pp. Canberra, A.C.T.: Re- 
search School of Pacific Studies, 
Australian National University, 1980. 


This fourth volume of South-East Anan 
lingutstic studies displays as much variety and 
versatility as its predecessors in the same 
series (Nce. 31, 43, 45). Twenty-three writers 
offer 24 contributions: J. Gandour republishes 
his paper on ‘Tonal rules for English loan- 
words in Thai’ (pp. 131-44) exactly as 15 
appeared in Studies in Tai and Mon-Khmer 
phonetics and phonology (Bangkok, 1979), and 
also writes (pp. 415-29) on Cantonese tones 
reanalysed under a multidimensional scaling 
process, in which his discussion seems some- 
times corfusing. The geographical coverage 
may best be accounted for by listing: nine 
articles on Tai; four on Malay-Indonesian ; 
two on Khmer (one being a valuable review by 
Philip Jenner (pp. 431-6) on a large Cam- 
bodian—English uous compiled by R. K. 
Headley еі al., Washington, D.C., 1977); two 
on Chinese, and single articles on "Vietnamese { 
Roglai; Tagalog; Keley-I (Central Luzon); 
Kadazan (Sabah); Maumere (Central Flores) ; 
and Samoan. The Austronesian family has 
been split up in this list simply because the 
rarity of (апа of studies on) several of these 
languages is worth highlighting from the start. 
Within the Tai family, Lue and Lao are 
familiar ecough, while Southern Thai proclaims 
its own affiliation—its tones are clearly in- 
vestigated in a useful work by Diller (pp. 117— 
29). 

The immediate arrangement of this colleo- 
tion of papers presented as & book seems to be 
language ‘amuly allotments, with Chinese as 
the boundary markers, along, perhaps, with a 
somewhat more than token acknowledgment 
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of the division between mainland and maritime 
South-East Asia. To review this publication 
as & book, however, is no easy matter. Some 
themes do suggest themselves but whether 
they are attributable to editorial policy is 
doubtful sinoe there 18 no preface or editor's 
note; hence, whether they were the pre- 
occupations of the contributors is not clear, 
noel & certain grouping of ideas within 
. families seems to manifest iteelf after 
ce at the articles’ titles. Nevertheless, 

some topics appear to emerge from the 
heterogeneity to provide a possible means of 
sorting out the book's contente. Толе, as we 
have already seen, 18 one. А second is the 
particle. Three articles actually contain the 
word partiole in their titles, while Hartmann’s 
paper (pp. 1-15) on Lue syntax discusses them 
passim. Have linguists ever agreed how the 
term particle ia to be used ? To resort to a pun, 
provided by my late colleague Peter Bee to 
whom I owe most of the information on Tai: 
What ін there that is partioular about а 
particle ? Must it always have а particular 
phonology all of its own ? Certainly, Cooke's 
sensitive account of the Thar particle s 
(pp. 61-98) shows just how particular this 
phonology is and, in addition, how peculiar the 
mapping out of a corresponding semantic field 
me to be. Peyasantiwong’s explanation 
ne 99-115) of how reduction in Thai takes 

ce, to some erhaps less sensitive, is also 
very welcome. But to ‘reduce’ /nà ?/ to nd, 
for example ( р. 110), 18 otiose : there never was 
& pronunciation resembling the ‘ underl 
or ° fulleet forms ’ in this case, was ect do 
also seems reluctant to emphasize ‘ particular ' 
tone, as found in the continuum-type tone 
range of particles, whereas Cooke’s treatment 
(v. his para. 3.1, p. 78) does this to great effect. 
Peyasantiwong does, however, to his con- 
siderable credit, boldly connect ЛА ?/ and 
ЛА ?/ with the words lécw and Ми respectively 
which undoubtedly indicates a grasp of the 
research problems. Diachromo speculation 
may prove useful. Ав Peter Bee suggested, a 
study of sa (itself reduced from sta) comparing 
it with si and also with Mew usages ін to be 
recommended. When dealing with Maumere, 
on the other hand, Rosen (pp. 283-303) makes 
ny the briefeet mention of phonology (p. 302, 
nn. 2, 3), obviously feeling free to use particle 
ona ie: level where other linguists might 
well have used a word lke ‘marker’. Hart- 
mann, meanwhile, is confronted with a mixture 
(pp. 4 f., 10-12). 

Another theme which links four of the 
Austronesian studies is that of focus. Thomas’s 
‘The Samoan connection ...' (pp. EM 
pays tribute to G. B. Milner's grammatica. 
analysis (‘ voice’) from which the importance 
of focus as a distinctive factor became clear ; 
similarly, the importance of the focus system 
in the analysis of Oceanic and other Austro- 
nesian languages is meaningfully rased 
(рр. 411-12). Pertinently, it also forms part of 
the discussions of the papers on Tagalog 
(pp. 233-9), Keley-I (pp. 241-54), and Kadazan 

255-82). 


(р 

Themes apart, however, it is interesting to 
see disoourse analysis being used to lead to a 
revision of translation of the Bible (e.g. 
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p. 277-80); But Cobbey’s contribution on 
Roglai (рр: 207-12) would, in my opinion, 
have been immediately more interesting had 
he included] somewhere a desonptive note on 
the four texts he used in his study. Once 
Again, Mme. Pou has provided us with a 
thorough, meaty study with her ‘ Les pronoms 

ersonnels du Khmer: origine et évolution ° 
рр. 155-78). (One amusement is found on 
p. 188 where ' brah est mentionné comme titre 
d'un petit dignitaire ’, which might raise many 
a Tha: eyebrow 1) while Nguyén Dinh Hós's 
article (pp. 179—205). which supplies a very 
useful bibliography (pp. 196-205), is an in- 
teresting putting together of the ideas on, and 

roaches to, lan, e planning in Vietnam. 
9% от Warotamasikk adit's study on tem- 
poral preverbs in Tha: (рр. 145-63), however, 
exhibits some confusing text when compared 
with the examples to which they relate (e.g. 
p. 148, IL 8 Ғ.); his belief (p. 147, p 
the function or purpose o /laeaow / 8 
the very Chinese -type role of le (< own 88 
marker of a new situation, several examples of 
which are found in Anne Kwan- Terry's * Two 
progressive| aspect markers in Chinese’ 
(рр. 218-32), a refreshing look at zài and zhe. 

am Seong Chee’s disoussion of pair-words in 
Malay (pp. 365-77) 18 informative although the 
contents are not novel, nor are they specifically 
Malay ; thp vowel- -patterning involved linka 
his paper well with Collins’s ‘ Expressives in 
Kedah Malay ' (рр. 379-406) which conoludes 
intriguingly, with a note on their expressers ! 
Expressives in South-East Asian languages 
generally might, indeed, prove an imaginative 
subject for research. 

Although there are aspects of interest in 
Hiranb '8 contribution (pp. 39-54) on 
* A olassification of Thai classifiers’, there are 
also many, inconsistencies (e.g. p- 41 /ра) 
“араша”; | of. p. 51, n. 2; р. 52, 1. 3) as we 
as errors (e.g. p.47, 1.3 /рһоп?/ cannot, 
I understand, go with any of the cited forms). 
Typographical errors are regrettable and do 
occur: some are not especially important, 
e.g. ° Vientisne ° ш Honte's paper (pp. 17-38) ; 
others may confuse (e.g. p.20, L 40 pym for 
pim), and word order 13 sometimes misplaced 
(e.g. p. 27,]1. 25: ldau тәп). One title, too, 
that of Soemarmo's offering (pp. 315-63), 
* Quantifiers in Javanese and Indonesian’, 
might perhaps have been more effectively 
related to the рарегв contente (and inten- 
tions ?) were ‘and’ to have been something 
like ‘ versus those in’. Still, the interest and 
inquiry that the papers generate should make 
obvious thé hearty approval that such research. 
and ita researchers, eserve. I, for one. look 
forward eagerly to the next volume of South. 
East Asian linguistic studies. 

JEREMY DAVIDSON 


François Bizot: Ге don de soi-même: 
recherches sur le bouddhisme khmer, 
III. (Publications de l'École Fran- 
çaise d'Extróme-Orient, Vol. cxxx.) 
206 рр. Paris: École Française d'Ex- 
trême-Orient, 1981. 

This study, like Monsieur Bizot's two earher 
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Recherches in the series, 18 based on two main 
sources, both of which would be out of reach 
of scholars now: valuable olencal texts in 
Khmer, closely associated with Buddhist 
ritual, which he was able to obtain or copy in 
Cambodia during the decade or so p i 
1975 and his own observations, made during 
this period, of rural performances of rites. The 
present work 18 concerned with the various 
rites, funerary and votive, known under the 
name of pansukül The material used 18 
primarily from Cambodia but mformation 
from Thailand and Laos and, so far as it 18 
applicable, from Burma 18 given too. The 
accounts of the rituals are illustrated by 
photographs from Cambodia and Thailand, 
while the relevant Khmer texts are generously 
produced in facsimile as well as in translitera- 
tion and translation. 

The book contains careful descriptions of the 
official ntes, as performed by the reformed 
clergy, and of the more diverse unofficial 
practices, including, for example, rites for 
abandoned corpses. From a thorough examina- 
tion first of the practices and then of the 
liturgy, the author has been able to suggest 
convinoingly the underlying meaning of the 
pansukül. Thus he shows that the pıece of 
material, used to cover and later to uncover 
the body, symbolizes, whether it 18 а dead 
body or the body of а postulant simulating 
death, firat a ‘ shroud ’ and second a ' matrix ', 
since іп all the different rites associated with 
the pansukül a death of a past state of being ів 
followed by the birth of a new state of being. 
The voluntary submission of & postulant to the 
rte of the pansukül 18 not therefore just an 
offering of cloth which a monk receives after- 
wards. Its meaning 18 nearer to that of the 
traditional unofficial Buddhist practice of 
offering one's own dead body as & gift to wild 
animals; the pansukül is in fact the ‘ gift of 
oneself '. 

The unofficial Cambodian Buddhist tradi- 
tions, which have not received much attention 
in the past, have always been regarded as 
lapses from the theravädin canon. Bizot 18 
now suggesting in bis Recherches sur le 
Bouddhisme Khmer that these ‘lapses’ have 
probably been established far longer than the 
orthodoxy from which they are supposed to 
have departed and that, smce there are olose 
parallels with these uregularities in Thailand 
and Laos and traces of similar phenomena in 
the history of Singhalese Buddhism, the 
heresies may have come originally directly 
from Ceylon to Western Indo-China. 

J. M. ЈАСОВ 


Tsuvosar Karo: Mairiiny and magra- 
поп: evoluing Minangkabau traditions 
sn Indonesia. 267 pp Ithaca and 
London: Cornell University Press, 
1982. £15.75, $28 10. 


After the Javanese and  Balinese, the 
Minangkabau of west Sumatra are perhaps the 
best known, and most written about, of the 
many ethnic groups of Indonesia. This is 
largely because of the two features of their 
social organization which are the mam concerns 
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of the present book: matriliny and migration. 
Minangksbau research has now become a 
major grcwth area and any new book 18 bound 
to be eagerly awaited by an army of experts, 
interested parties and also, no doubt, many of 
the actora themselves. 

According to Kato, Minangkabau patterns 
of migration have histoneally been of three 
distinguishable typos, each succeeding the 
other as rates of migration have increased, 
and each one typical of a particular period. 
Early population increase was reflected 
pnmarily in e segmentation, but as the 
darek (tha homeland) gradually filled up, во 
migration into the rantau (periphery) became 
necessary. By the early eighteenth century 
there were many Minangkabau settlers in the 
Malay peninsula, in the Riau-Lingga archipo- 
lago and along the east coast of Sumatra. In 
the ramiaa hihr, on the eastern border of the 
Alam Minangkabau, there were flourishing 
market centres dominated by migrant entre- 
preneurs. By the early nineteenth century the 
тамам pass, on the seaboard of west 
Sumatra, came under Dutch domination while 
in the darek there was expansion in the 
cultivation of coffee. The availability of cash 
gave rise to growth in the commercial sector, 
the accumulation oF porsona. wealth as opposed 
to matrihneage wealth, and to greater oppor- 
tunities for geographical mobihty. The result 
Was rer migration (principally of single 
males) which dominated patterns of population 
movemen> between 1880 and 1930. From 1900, 
with the introduction of the new Ethical Policy, 
and especially after the abandonment of the 
forced cultivation of coffee in 1908, west 
Sumatra was nee A drawn into the 
structure of the Netherlands East Indies. 
A modern communications network was 
established, colonial administration became 
more complete, and greater educational oppor- 
tunities arose, leading to an increasing pro- 
portion of white-collared migrants. Since 1950 
migration has involved the movement of entire 
families, and even unaccompanied femalea. 
Permanent migration, especially to large 
centres outside west Sumatra such as Pekan 
Baru, Jakarta, Medan, and Palembang, has 
become increasingly common. 

Kato argues that oirculatory migration was 
encouraged by male insecurity m a matrilineal 
society, and that the institutionalization of 
migration. together with other political and 
economic factora, has led to a number of 
significant changes. Among these he includes 
a weake in the pum of the penghulu 
class, a decline іп the importance of matn- 
lineally inhented ancestral wealth (harta 
pusaka) at the expense of a corresponding 
growth in individual wealth (haria pencarian) 
inherited from a father, a shift from duolocal 
to uxorilocal residence, a greater role for the 
husband as provider and as source of domestio 
authority, and a closer relationship between a 
father and his children. However, Kato rejecta 
the thesis that migration and ite feedback 
effects have led to a significant undermining of 
matriliny, and that 16 18 now purely ideological 
in character. While acknowledging that 
migration and developmenta within the rantau 
have served as a basis for the introduction 
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of new ideas and institutions, and for a 
Te-examination of adat, he maintains that 
matrihny retams its substantial foundation in 
ancestral property. Although inheritance and 
other oustoms are of increasing complexity, 
the household is still basically focused on 
women and with an important structural role 
for the mamak, the mother's brother. Far from 
disappearing, Minangkabau matrilineal institu- 
tions have reached a succession of structural 
accommodations over the centuries between 
political centralization (kingship) and local 
organization, between Islam (in both its 
formative and Padri reformist versions) and 
adat, and between individual and lineage 
property. At the present time, and presumably 
in earlier times also, matriliny (in the darek) 
and migration (in the татмак) have been 
mutually sustaining. Migration has relieved 
pressure for internal change, while the tradi- 
tions of the Alam Minangkabau have served 
ideologically to project a distinot ethnic 
identity for those in the rantau. This is so 
even though in organizational terms matriliny 
18 certainly less pervasive among migrants. 

The notion of matmliny and migration 
reinforoing one another is elegant although not 
altogether convincing. What must we make, 
for example, of the large numbers of Minang- 
Карап who have become permanently absorbed 
into the rantau over the generations with no 
contaot with the darek, or of the remarkable 

aradox of Negeri Sembilan, where there has 
n the development of a matrinlineal heart- 
land within the periphery ? Nevertheless, the 
ideals and practice of migration and the con- 
cepts of ғалам and darek certamly occupy a 
central position in the Minangkabau scheme of 
things. Although this book does not develop 
& full analysis of conceptual and semantic 
ities there are a number of insights 
which lead to an inevitable comparison with 
Biegel's breathtaki analysis of similar 
Achehnese ideas in T'he rope of God. Most 
notable among these is the apparent symbolic 
tension between the 'female' world of the 
house, darek, matriliny and childhood and the 
‘ male ' world of mosque, rantaw, the market- 
place and adulthood. 

Ав a non-specialist, I found this a clear and 
well-written book which considerably aug- 
mented an existing flimsy knowledge of 
Minangkabau society. It is a study which 
makes use of a wide range of sources, published 
accounts, survey material, popular magazines, 
novels, folk histories and ollegticns of local 
sayings. However, it is this wide range of 
sources which makes one major omission the 
more obvious: there is little use of unpublished 
Dutch historical sources. This 18 particularly 
worrying since the author claims to be adopting 
& historical approach and because he challenges 
Kahn on his claim that ‘ traditional’ Minang- 
kabau society was a product of colonial 
relations. Kato even its that his own 
reconstruotion of (presumably) pre-nineteenth 
century вооа] organization and economy 18 
‘idealized ’, rather ahistorical and impreoise. 

It is perhaps useful to make some observa- 
tions of the authors’ use of survey material, 
since this constitutes such a prominent part 
of his study. Despite an impressive and 
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apparently competent use of such evidence, 
and notwithstanding a few remarks on 
sampling problems, little 18 said about design, 
administration, completion rates, and analysis. 
Such issues are seldom of negligible significance 
and ought to find a place in his account. Kato 
quite correctly notes that the contemporaneous 
reputation of the Minangkabau as migrants 
does not seem to be justified from an examina- 
tion of the 1930 census figures. Although there 
may be reasons why the census might have 
understated the diumbar of migrants (and Kato 
provides us with some), the reputation has 
almost certainly been in part determined by 
the high visibility of the angkabau given 
their non-agricultural ocoupations, compared 
say with migrant Banjarese peasants. Given 
such judicrous evaluation of the evidence, 1t 18 
worrying to find other sweeping statements to 
the effect that 30 per cent of Minangkabau 
lived outaide their native province in 1971 and 
86 per cent of sublineage households aurvoyed 
had e subhneage members in the rantau. From 
the context of such statements it 18 unclear 
whether these figures refer to first, generation 
migrants, all those who identify themselves as 
‘ Minangkabau ', or what. Were we to be told, 
the scale of Minangkabau migration over the 
centuries might appear even more impressive. 
Finally, ıt must be said that I missed a 
sustained oomparative element іп Kato’s 
Btudy. The Minangkabau are indeed 1n many 
respects noteworthy, but they are not alone 
among Indonesian societies in their traditions 
of merantau, and there already exist com- 
potent analyses of, for example, Batak and 
ugis migration. High visibility in the litera- 
ture sustained by contemporary Indonesian 
folklore and perceptions aside, we should not 
be misled into thinking that matriliny itself is 
the decisive factor for an understanding of 
Minangkabau migration and of its impaot on 
the homeland. If we do then I suspect that we 
may be in for some surprises by discovering 
similar patterns and mechanisms elsewhere. 
R. F. ELLEN 


Ештаветн E. Graves: The Minang- 
kabau response to Dutch colonial rule 
in the nineteenth century. (Cornell 
Modern Indonesia Project, Mono- 
graph Series Мо. 60.) x, 147 pp. 
map. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Modern 
Indonesia Project, Southeast Asia 
Program, Cornell University, 1981. 
$1.50. 


The revised version of an insufficiently 
known doctoral thesis completed in 1971, this 
volume is & genuinely welcome addition to 
both the smal, number of studies ın Englısh 
about the Minangkabau and the larger, but 
still limited, list of Indonesian regional 
histories. In its origmal form the work was an 
early example of a historiographical movement 
now reaching its peak in South-East Asian 
studies: the return to colonial archives for 
answers to questions newly phrased and 


fooused sharply on indigenous perspectives and 
dynamics. th the content and the analysis 
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hold up well under scrutiny, so that although 
we may regret the monograph's late appear- 
ance little seems to have been lost in the delay. 

Dr. Graves begins, as do 80 many observers 
of the Minangkabau, with the question of why 
and how these people came to ocoupy such an 
important position in the eventual Indonesian 
movement and nation. Her conclusion seems 
to be that Minangkabau traditional cultural 
and social configurations—especially those 
creating certain tensions, ambiguities, and 
relationships—are responsible for the particu- 
lar and, as it has turned out, ‘ successful’ 
response to colomal rule and encroaching 
Western-style modernity. She then takes 
pains to show in detail that, first, local m- 
terests rather than Dutch decrees determined. 
the precise outcome of change in Minangkabau 
life and, second, the Minangkabau reaction to 
Western education parallels their reaction to 
colonial rule іп general. The central topic 18 
education, but there 18 substantia] supporting 
material on economie alterations as well. 

The general reader—for the present pur- 
poses, one not specializing in Indonesian or 
possibly South-East Asian subjeote—will find 
this work of considerable interest on several 
accounts. The depiction of traditional Minang- 
kabau адде as а weave of subtle but constant 
struggles and incongruities ought to encourage 
examinations of other societies in а similar 
light. Studies of ‘ modernization’ and ‘ de- 
velopment ' 1n the post-colomal Third World 
still tend to lean heavily on models of internally 
consistent and fundamentally untroubled (not 
to s&y statio) indigenous oultures, and Graves's 
example is a convincing antidote. The treat- 
ment of colonialism’s nature and effects seems 
equally attractive to students іп other fields. 
On the one hand, Graves provides a balanced 
view of the benefits—for some levels of 
society—of the Western penetration. On the 
other, she fleshes out several basio though not 
always obvious critiques of colonial rule. With 
respect to the Dutch themselves, their 
ignorance of the Minangkabau, erroneous 1п- 
terpretation of representative and ‘ customary’ 
institutions, and tendency to see the colonial 
government as the upholder of the ‘ real’ adat 
or tradition, are not only shown for what they 
were but skilfully connected to particular 
policies and results. Likewise, the pervasive- 
ness of force in the colonial system, and the 
requirements 1t made for wholesale change at 
the same time as 1t feared and worked against 
the appearance of change (seen as disruption 
and even rebellion) are neatly highlighted. 
The notion of an mnately dynamic West as 
opposed to a flaccid East is effectively and 
calmly dismissed in example after example. 
None of these pomts is entirely new to recent 
research on colonial societies, but they are 
well made here. 

Indonesianists will likely see most of this and 
be able to make ample use of it, but they will 
probabi be drawn to other aspects of what 

raves has to say. For example, the important 
question of why the Dutch felt so radically 
differently about the natures of the Minang- 
kabau and the Javanese 18 raised here, and 15 
ін tantahzing enough to spur an inquiry or 
two into this sort of intellectual history of 
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colonial relationships It also seems possible 
that the ghmpse Graves provides of 80010- 
economic class and тіз role in the process of 
change, remarkably free of ideological con- 
siderations as ıt 18, will lessen the ently 
perceived need for Marxian and other pattern- 
ing of research. And the account of the peed 
with wh:ch the Minangkabau appear to have 
f cut the practical advantage {and pit- 
falls) of Dutoh education sho serve to 
remind some specialists that there is nothing 
generic in traditional thinking that precludes 
the imagination of change ... especially when 
that chenge can be seen ая mouldable to 
‘traditional’ purposes. These are all iceberg 
topics: io be shown the tips 18 to be invited 
to explore deeply below. 

With so much that is stimulating, the 
complaints one might fairly voice are relatively 
few. It borders on the niggling to note, for 
example, that readers who have travelled in 
West Sumatra or read Raffless famous 
admuring account of the Minangkabau water- 
wheel will wonder à bit &t the statement that 
artificial irrigation was never a feature of 
traditional life ш that region. Or to point out 
that the VOC did not, strictly speaking, 
begin the cultivation of coffee on Java, that 
being the work of men acting against all 
company rules and in concert with bupats of 
the Priangan region. A more serious and 
generalized concern, however, is whether or 
not the principal assumption of this mono- 
graph—that the Minangkabau do indeed 
represent & very special group in Indonesia 
and among Indonesian societies—is actually 
the case. Readers acquainted with Java in the 
nineteenth century, to take only one instance, 
may find themselves muttering іп both agree- 
ment and recognition at many of the patterns 
and prosesses of interaction that Graves 
describes (Even the merantau habit of the 
Minangkabau is not without a partial parallel 
in Javanese life.) The implication that the 
Javanese, or any of the other peoples of the 
archipelago, lacked an ‘ ever-beckoning dream ? 
anything bke that of the Minangkabau, or 
that the Mmangkabau faced the Dutch with a 
supremely ‘clever manipulation and unique 
interpretation ' that others could not muster, 
may be rather overstating the argument. 

My own guess 18 that this piece of work 
could be of as much influence in comparative 
studies (Eoth Indonesianist and cross-regional) 
as in the much narrower field of research on 
the Minangkabau. For this reason Graves'a 
monograph is a valuable—and affordable— 
addition to many personal libraries. 

WILLIAM H. FREDERIOK 


А. Teeuw and 8. O. Rossow (ed. and 
tr): Kufjarakarna Dharmakathana : 
liberation through the law of the 
Buddha. An Old Javanese poem by 
Mpu Dusun, with a contribution on the 
rehefs of Cands Jago by À. J. Bernet 
Kempers. (Verhandelingen van het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde. Bibliotheca In- 
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donesica, Vol. 21.) ix, 230 pp., 24 pls. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1981. 


This Buddhist legend tells how Kufijara- 
karna was saved from the torments of hell and 
restored to Ше through following the aohing 
of Vairocana on the good law (eudharma) ; an 
the subsequent salvation of his friend, 
PürgaviJaya, by the same means. The story 18 
well known from the Old Javanese prose text 
published by Hendrik Kern іп 1901, and from 
the Jago temple reliefs in eastern Java. Now 
for the first time, the tic version is made 
available in ошаш  trabalitermtuom, with 

ish introduction, apparatus, translation, 
and notes, together with notes and plates of 
the Candi Jago reliefs. 

This edition is to be welcomed first of all 
because 16 provides a scholarly presentation of 
an important Old Javanese bain. The 
redactors have used the famous leaf 
manuscript from Lombok dated Saka 1660 
(A.D. 1738), Leiden Oriental 5023, which was 
returned to Indonesia. Besides the present 
text, it contains the Saiva didactio poem, 
Lubdhaka асат, and the Majapahit 
histonoal poem, Nägarakertägama, and other 
items. They have also brought under oontribu- 
tion four more recently available copies from 
Bali, three of which are romanized typed 
transcripts, based upon palm leaf manuscripts. 
At p. 61, the editors discuss the caution to be 
used in employing such transcripte for the 
preparation of oritical editions of texts. 

heir observations on this topio are of & 
wider interest, because of the avalability of 80 
many Javanese and Balinese texts only in 
transoript form, in the collections of the 
Gedong Kirtya in Singaraja, Bali, and the 
Hooykaas collections still being added to in 
Leiden, in the British Library, London, and 
elsewhere. The editore are thoroughgoing in 
their discussion of language, spelling, metre, 
and allied topics in the introduction. The notes 
are largely linguistic, particularly where 
Sanskrit terms are concerned, and sre fully 
indexed. The translation is characterized by 
accuracy and clarity, rather than by stylistio 
finesse. 

The introduction includes a consideration of 
the poem as a specimen of Javanese religious 
literature. This summarizes the main doctrinal 
matters contained іп this late Mahayana text, 
much mixed with Saiva Hinduism: the path 
to release, the initiation offered by Vairocana, 
the Buddhist pantheon, molu Hindu 
equivalents to be found in the text itself, the 
doctrine of the five souls, and the description 
of hell. All this will help to interpret the 
Kufijarakarna story as of the corpus of 
Javanese Buddhist teac ; but not much 
of the wider context of that teaching, nor its 
implications, is dealt with here. However, the 
editors are engaged in в larger project in which 
the Javano-Balinese tradition with respeot to 
the story of Kuñjarakarna is to be studied in 
ite entirety (p. vii). Till that work is available, 
some observations may be of use to students 
of Buddhist literature. 

In the 44oka Avadána, ASoka’s son Kunäla 
is sent to quell Kufijarskarpa, the rebellious 
chief of Таха, who later, at the wily instiga- 
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tion of Agoka, puts out Kunála's eyes. The 
connexion with the Javanese story, if it existe, 
18 tenuous, except m providing the name for a 
notorions sinner in need of salvation. (See 
R. L. Mitra, The Sanskrit Buddhist literature of 
Nepal, 1882, 10-11.) The origin of the story of 
Pirnavijaya is, however, fairly certain, and 18 
to be found in the Mahäprahsaräkalpa, one of 
the five texts of the Pañcaraksa, well known in 
Nepal and Tibet. Mitra, p.163, summarizes 
the story as follows : 


“А Brahman, suffering from leprosy, put 15 
(Le. the text of the MahApratisar&kalpa, ав 
an amulet) on his neck and was immediately 
cured. On his death he was carned away by 
the messengers of Yama to the dreadful hell 
called Avia. On his appearance there the 
instruments of torture lost their power, and 
the dwellers of hell were restored to felicity. 
Yama was thereupon obliged to remove him 
from this place of confinement.’ 


The connexion of the Kuñjarakarns story with 
the Pañcaraksa explains the invocation of 
Pratisarà іп Canto 2 of the kakawin. She 18 one 
of the five protective goddesses of the 
Paficarakga, and is the female emenation of 
Vairocana: this should be read in explanation 
of the note on Canto 2.18 at p. 169. 

Further light will come with the comparison 
of the prose text with the kakawin and the 
Jago reliefs, and with other texta from Bal 
mentioned by the editors on p. 4. The photo- 
graphs of the reliefs included in this editıon 
are useful, but disappointing, because they 
lack definition. This is no fault of the com- 
piers, but reflecta the delapidation and over- 
growth of the monument, making ıt difficult to 
record clear images; earher photographs from 
other sources illustrate the story more olearly. 
A new definitive description of Candi Jago, 
with old and current photographs sup 
mented by drawings is much to be desired. 

What can be said 18 that the Jago reliefs 
follow fairly faithfully, but with some freedom, 
the narrative part of the prose version of the 
Kufijarakarna story. If we compare the reliefs 
and the prose with the poetio version, what we 
find is that the latter is expanded, partly in the 
interests of the aesthetio conventions of the 
kakawin as an artificial literary form, and 
partly by the inclusion of additional Buddhist 
Hooks] matter, such as the mvocation to 
Pratisar& already noted above. Critically, the 
reliefs, in apn with the prose version, 
represent Kuñjarakarna со into the 

resence of Vairocana first, while Parpavijaya 
to wait; whereas in the poem, oantoes 16 
and 17, the two friends approach Vairocana 
together. This, together with the absence from 
the reliefs of all the additional matter from the 
poem (most of cantoes 1—5, 25, 30-1, 37-8, and 
41), makes it very probable that the reliefs 
depend on the prose version and that the poem 


was is pure ter. 

The editors (pp. 46 ff.) do not express any 
certam opinion about the date and authorship 
of the poem. They have not mentioned recent 
speculation of Indoneman scholars, who read 
into the text a Sangkala chronogram equiva- 
lent to 1283 Saka (А.р. 1361), and who wish 
to identify the author Mpu Dusun, with 
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east this theory should be tested (see 
Naskah lama daerah, Jawa Timur Kunjara 
Karnna, Vol. 1, Jakarta, 1977, 10). A mid- 
fourteenth-century date ‘for the poem, from 
Majapahıt, seems plausible, 

Finally, relating the Kufijarakarna story to 
the religious context of Candi Jago should 
throw further light on late Javanese Buddhism. 
The main cult mages there were of Amogha- 
pasa and his four attendants. Amoghapaéa, 
now headless, is зл situ; the other images are 
in the Museum Pusat at Jakarta. They belong 
to the same Avatamsaka school of Buddhism 
as do the icons of Barabudur, albeit much 
removed from the earlier spirit. So we look 
forward to the new interpretative volume on 
the Kuñjarakarna story promised by Dr. 
Teeuw and Dr. Robson, to enlighten us on 
these and other problems posed by this 
intriguing legend. 

G. Е. MARRISON 


C. van Disx: Rebellion under the banner 
of Islam: the Darul Islam in In- 
donema. (Verhandelingen van het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde, 94.) x, 468 pp., 
5 maps. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1981. 


From the time of the Indonesian Revolution 
(1945-9) until the mid-1000s the Republic of 
Indonesia suffered a series of regionally based 
insurrections, One of the most serious was the 
Darul Islam movement of West Java which 
began 1n 1948 and ended with the capture and 
execution of its leader, S. M. Kartosuwirjo, in 
1962. In Central Java, South Sulawesi, South 
Kalimantan, and Aceh there were also anti- 
Jakarta insurrections which proclaimed ad- 
herence to Darul Islam and thereby created the 
suggestion of a united struggle of Islanucally 
motivated people against the central govern- 
ment of the Republic. In fact there was little 
co-ordination among these widely separated 
centres of resistance. 

The volume under review will probably 
remain the standard source of basic informa- 
tion concerning the Darul Islam insurrec- 
tionary movements. Much information 18 
reported and a good deal of 1t (in the case of 
secondary sources, certainly too much of 16) is 
quoted directly. There is, however, little 
persuasive analysis. 

Van Dijk does not show that there was any 
significant unity to what he none the leas calls 

ae Darul Islam rebellion " ‘the Darul Islam 
‘the movement’, and so on. In 

Ра adopting а onal structure for his 
book, with each area cel separately, he 
admits that there was little link among events 
in the separate areas which at one time or 
another said that they were part of Darul 
Islam. He shows ably how in each region 
events were ап Jn part of national 
problems and policies, but by choosmg not to 
organize his book around the national issues 
which DE ear to have played a major causative 
role, van Dijk condemns his readers to multiple 
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repetitions of the Jakarta story and to 
numerous comments of the ‘as was said 
above ’, ° aa we saw above ’, “ая was mentioned 
above ', and ‘ we have to return’ variety. On 
the whole the book suffera from excessive 
repetition as well as excessive direct quotation, 
although the prose is clear and well con- 
structed. 

Van Dijk proposes an analysis which would 
make Darul Islam scem a more unified pheno- 
menon. In the course of this he makes 
pertinent criticisms of the views of other 
scholars, especially Karl D. Jackson. He con- 
cludes in oh. уп (as foreshadowed also in his 
Introduction) that four things explam the 
emergence of Darul Islam rebellions : (1) ‘ the 
relation between the official Republican army 
and the irregular guerilla unite’, (2) ‘the 
expansion of Central Government control’, 
(3) the ‘agrarian structure’, » pat m 
creasing individualization an neentration 
of land ownership, and (4) religion. 

One of the first requirements of any anal iz en 
18 that 15 show why some happen: 
one setting but not in another. This van Dijk's 
fails to do. Many of his points either apply 
both to areas whioh did to areas which 
not produce rebellions (indeed, Madura and 
East Java would, on his analysis, seem extra- 
ordinary for their failure to have joined the 
uprising, a8 he observes on n. 14, p. 427), or 
are too vague (especially the religious aspects), 
or lack sufficient evidence, as m the case of his 
pomt 3. On pp. 366 ff. 1% becomes clear that 
his pomt about individualization of land- 
ownership often rests upon evidence of an un- 
eee tab bigh level of generality (e.g. average 
landholdings or population density in West 
Java as a whole, which cannot of course tell 
why Darul Islam found support in one place 
and not another within West Java) and there 


really is ro satisfactory evidence or explana. ' 


tion offered of changes over time in suoh 
patterns. The Acehnese case seems to lead to 
the greatest confusion. Having onticized 
Jackson for using data which postdated the 
rebellion and which may not have applied at 
the tume of it, van Dijk uses data which greatly 
predate it and may not have applied at the 
time of it (p. 387). His solution 18 to say that 
in Aceh, where there had been large land- 
holders but their positions had already been 
destroyed during the ‘ social revolution ’, Darul 
Islam may have got support in part because 
of ‘fears that the Republican government 
might undo the achievements of the вооа] 
revolution’ (p.387) Thus, ıt seems that 
rebellion can be explained either by the 
existence of concentration of land-ownership 
or by ita absence. 
What brought the disparate Darul Islam 
regions together, in so far as they were brought 
together at all, was, as the name suggesta, а 
асе commitment to seeing Islam estab- 
hed as the gux principle of the life of the 
Republic. It is therefore unfortunate that 
van Dijk should have decided not to make his 
book, at least in part, ‘ a treatise concentrating 
on the religious aspects” (p.v). He does 
discuss Islam, but only in the case of the 
interesting description of Kartosuwirjo’s life 
does the discussion contribute much new 
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knowledge; otherwise there is no analysis of 
the religious motivations and aspirations of 
major leaders. 

ne must not belittle the author's achieve- 
ment. Although his analysis fails to give 
unity to his subject-matter, this 18 probabl 
because there was little unity to be found. 
Van Dijk has processed a good deal of material 
and brought 1t together for the use of others, 
and has thereby made в real contribution to 
the study of post-war Indonesian history 

M. 0. RIOKLEFS 


LEONARD Y. ANDAYA: The heritage of 
Arung Palakka: a history of South 
Sulawesi (Celebes) in the seventeenth 
century. (Verhandelingen van het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde, 91.) xi, 353 pp. 
9 maps. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1981. 


Palakka was among the great figures 
of seventeenth-century Indonesian history. He 
was the ally of the Dutch East India Company 
(VOC) in the destruction of the Makasarese 
kingdom of Goa and thereafter was the archi- 
tect of changes in the South Sulawesi political 
order whioh were of great consequence. Ho 
even played а role m the VOO's wars in East 
Java. The career of this extraordinary man, 
however, has not before been reconstructed 
from the voluminous Dutch, Bugis, and 
Makasarese primary sources which record it. 
This Leonard Y. Andaya has now done. The 
result is à book which will remain the standard 
reference upon its subject for a very long time 
and will confirm Andaya’s standing among 
historians of South-East Ama. 

The book's first chapter looks at the sootal, 
pohtical, geographio, and cultural setting of 
Arung Palakka's career. Thereafter the book 
tells the story of his life until ite end in 1696. 
The volume’s main virtue 18 its descriptive 
depth, refleoting the author's mastery of a wide 
range of sources. It tells a story which has not 
previously been available, thus opening an 
important period and region to historical 
examination and encouraging other scholars to 
follow in Andaya’s pioneering footsteps. 

This is not to say, however, that this 
reviewer was always entirely persuaded by 
Andaya’s arguments. At times his sources 
seem to be taken at face value. For example, 
Speelman himself 18 the source cited for it 
having been Arung Palakka’s advice and great 
local popularity which encouraged Speelman’s 
aggressiveness in 1666-7 contrary to orders 
from Batavia (pp. 75-7) and Arung Palakka is 
presumably the source of evidence for his own 
miraculous feats of bravery on some occasions 
(e.g. p.184). If one were to believe that 
8 , whose career was notable for 
bravery but not for sobriety, honesty, or moral 


integrity, had much to gan from inflati 

Arung Palakka’s abihties and sanding an 
t was & art of o 

tha Palakka b nly 


modest proportions, some of the evidence 
upon which this book rests would become 


suspect. 
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There is also confusion remaining іп this 
reviewer's mind as to what VOC policy was. 
Andaya says that the VOC ‘ was content to 
relinquish control on land to Arung Palakka ' 
(p. 142), remaining the dominant sea power in 
tho region ' while Palakka guaranteed 
the smooth funotioning of internal affairs * 
(p. 155). He describes this as 8 poney of ' joint 
overlordship’ (p.207), the V ‘openly or 
tacitly supporting Arung Palakka ... in any 
local dispute ' (p. 228) and discreetly avoiding 
‘direot interference with Arung Palakka's 
governance of South Sulawesi’ (p.297) (see 
also p.275). Yet Andaya also spesks of ‘a 
policy of mamtainmg a balance of power 
between Arung Palakka and Goa’ (p. 201), a 
‘surreptitious policy’ (p. 207), a ‘ policy of 
maintaming some balance to Arung Palakka’s 
power’ (p.232). The former 18 a policy of 
indulging an ally and the latter one of restrain- 
ing him, yet Andaya does not suggest that VOC 
толеу oscillated between these two (in prin- 
ciple mutually exclusive) attitudes as circum- 
stances or personnel changed, or even that 
VOC policy was inconsistent. His discussion 
of both approaches on p. 207 left this reader 
unoonvinoed that & coherent picture of VOC 
poloy has been presented. 

Naturally there are smaller points which 
provoked queries in this book, Just as there are 
those which brought enlightenment. The book 
is on the whole well and clearly written, 
although it must surely be an exaggeration to 
say of ita hero that ‘ the infirmity caused by a 
blockage іп his nose persisted, reminding him 
daily that his time was running short ' (p. 243). 

This 15 a major work which opens а new area 
of study and is essential to any library or 
private collection on Indonesian history. Ifthe 
analytical structure remains somehow diffuse 
at times that may merely reflect the com- 
айтын and obsourities of the sources Andaya 


M. O. RIOKLEFS 


Sar 8. SAMATAR: Oral poetry and 
Somali nationalism: the case of 
Sayyid Mahammad ‘Abdille Hasan. 

(African Studies Series, 32.) хі, 232 

pp. Cambridge : Cambridge University 

Press, 1982. £19.50. 


This book has a dual objective. Fırat, it 
seeks to describe the role of oratory as a 
cultural institution іп Somali society. Second, 
it takes seriously the role of oratory in the 
historical evaluation of the Sayyid Mahammad 
‘Abdille Hasan, who led a ° primary resistance’ 
campaign against the British, Italians, and 
Ethiopians from 1899 to 1920. 

On both counta, the book is a remarkable 
success. The analysis of Somali oratory goes 
beyond the seminal works of Andrzejewski, 
Lewis, and Galaal. Unlike his distinguished 
predecessors, Samatar provides a structural 
analysis of pastoral oratory. Almost in the 
Lévi-Strauss tradition (but without suffering 
from its concretized categories), Samatar 
discusses the various strands of pastoral speech 
in a series of binary oppositions. Whereas іп 
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ch. 1 he disousses prose, in ch. n he discusses 
poetry. In the course of & discussion on how 
speech can cool down conflict, Samatar shows 
how ' cumulative grievances’ and curses сап 
heat it up. Curses themselves can be further 
analysed on the basis of who can use them 
and at whom they can be armed. Samatar fits 
oratorical assemblies and the orators them- 
selves into similar typologies. To flesh out his 
structural framework, Samatar provides nch 
examples to show precisely how these oral 
techniques have operated in the Somali milieu. 
Samatar’s reconstruction of the Daagato- 
Beerato feud of 1902-3— based on his child- 
hood memories and subsequent field research— 
helps greatly to illuminate his typologies. 

Samatar’s analysis of pastoral oratory has 
considerable sociological significance. Anthro- 
pologists have long claimed that kinship 
structures can explain historical phenomena in 
particular societies. Samatar, by demonstrat- 
ing that oratory can be studied structurally, 
makes & plausible case that it should be 
examined as a force in history. 

It is this oleum that constitutes Samatar’s 
argument in chs. iii-v concerning the career of 
the Sayyid. Ch. iii, which Samatar modestly 
calls ** straight” history’ is actually a 
revisionist approach to the Sayyid’s political 
role in Somali history. Countenng the 
nationalist panegyrics of some Somali his- 
tonans, Samatar argues that the Sayyid un- 
necessarily obstructed British Consul-General 
Sadler's pro ive polieres, and violated the 
values of the Somali pastoral ethos ш his 
subsequent actions. What emerges is a deeper 
if somewhat 1conoolastic portrait of the Sayyid. 

Samatar then examines other interpretations 
of the Dervish movement. He reviews I. M. 
Lewis's focus on the Sayyid’s kinship alliances 
(the kinship connexion); R. Hess’s focus on 
the Sayyid’s formal treaties with the European 
powers (the archival connexion); and B. G. 
Martin’s focus on the religious doctrines of the 
Sayyid's Saalihiya order (the religious con- 
nexion). Samatar acknowledges the im- 
portance of these foer, but feels that they all 
undervalue the ° hterary connexion ’. The con- 
tribution of the Sayyid to the institution of 
Somali oratory—and how the Sayyid shaped 
the interpretation of the history he was 
creating—becomes a central component to 
Samatar’s treatment of the Sayyid and his 
Dervish movement. 

Despite the fact that this book is a revised 
thesis, and the fact that its author did not 
learn English until he was a young adult, it 
reads beautifully. Samatar has a gift for the 
poignant English phrase: e.g. ‘the word- 
bearer ... producing ... [a] weird litany of 
war-talk’; ‘once again the old apostle of 
acrimony raised his head’; ‘Jugle ... 
despatched a vitriolic vermele to the баула”; 
and ‘the poet continued to pour out his 
lugubrious jeremiads’. Samatar sometimes 
falls so m love with his own alliterations that 
he repeats them, thereby diminishing the 
freshness of his images; but in general his 
penchant for the apt phrase lends credence to 
his major argument: that the ‘ gift of gab’ 
has power to change the perspective of the 
listener. 
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In my view, Samatar’s analysis provides a 
partial answer to a question that has long 
troubled students of Somali nationalism. 
A careful reading of Lewis would lead one to 
predict that the Sayyid’s strategies would have 

ad the effect of splitting the Somals on the 
basis of their clans. Why, for instance, did not 
an ‘Isaaq’ nationalgm form іп British 
Somaliland ? This movement could have been 
one that united groups that used British 
resources to fight against the Sayyid. Corre- 
spondingly, ın Itahan Somaliland, the Majeer- 
teens and Hawiyes might both have developed 
their own nationalist movements, in competi- 
tion for favours from the Italan colonialiste. 
А focus on kinship as the buildmg block of 
Somali society cannot easily explain the intense 
Somali nationalsm of the twentieth century 
that often transcended the allegiance to clan- 
families. 

Meanwhile, a focus on the 'religious con- 
nexion' would have led us to predict that a 
Sashhiya political movement would emerge 
from the Sayyid's efforts. The Sayyid was 
after all в religious propagandist and not a 
Somali nationalist. In fact, two of the three 
occasions where the Sayyid employs the word 
“Ботай” in Samatar’s examples of his poetry 
are most derogatory, and suggest that the 
Sayyid thought ‘ Somalis’ were people guided 
by secular clan ties of dubious morality rather 
than by the true ideals of Islam. 

By emphasizing the ‘literary connexion’, 
Samatar is able to provide a plausible explana- 
tion for the association of the Sayyid with 
Somalı nationalism. The Sayyid's brillant 
contribution, according to Samatar, was the 
cultivation and development of the oratoncal 
institution in Somali society. Samatar provides 
not only rich examples of the Sayyid’s poetic 
images, his semantic contributions to the 
language, his use of circumlocutory argument, 
and his masterful employment of invective— 
all of which other students of the Sayyid's 
poetry have already identified—but also an 
informative disoussion on the Sayyid’s mnova- 
tive use of the ‘ triplet stanza ', which set new 
standards for rhetorical virtuosity in the 
Somali poetio tradition. The Sayyid, who 
failed to build wider kinship structures, failed 
to build a successful anti-colonial army, and 
failed to build a theocratic hierarchy, succeeded 
in enhancing the rhetorical possibilities of 
Somali verse. He was a seminal figure in the 
development of a pan-Somali social institution, 
and this helps to explain why a ‘Somali’ 
consciousness 80 easily congealed in the wake 
of his Dervish movement. In fact, the very 
success of ботай nationalism which has 
superseded Saahhiya and olan identifications 
as well, suggests that Samatar’s ‘ literary con- 
nexion’ was indeed a strategically excellent 
vantage point for the exammation of the 
Sayyid’s historical role. 

DAVID D. LAITIN 


Kivosur SHIMIZU: A comparative study 
of the Mumuye dialects (Nigeria). 
(Marburger Studien Zur Afrika- und 
Asienkunde. Serie A: Afrika, Bd. 14.) 


М 
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114 рр, 2 maps. Berlin: Verlag von 
Dietnch Reimer, 1979. DM 22. 


Kiyoshi Shimizu has во fully aoquired the art 
of condensing a great deal of informative state- 
ment and analytioal comment into & modicum 
of well-chosen sentences, that the very definite 
contribution made to African linguistios by 
this monograph 18 quite belied by its modest 
size. Such succinctness would in itself lead one 
to recommend the work as a model to studente 
writing research theses on sumilar topics. 

° Mumuye’ is the name given to a discrete 

inguistic group within the Adamawa branch 
of Niger-Congo (pace Greenberg, Hoffman, and 
others). The author's purpose in the work, as 
ite title states, 1s to investigate the internal 
enetic affinities of the group. The field-work 
hind the study involved the collection of 
comparable lexical lists from 15 distinct 
Mumuye varieties. This material was analysed 
both lexicostatistically and in terms of com- 
parative phonology and morphology. The pre- 
sentation of the conclusions reached, together 
with discussion ofthe methodology and decisions 
leading to these constitutes the core of the 
study. The results of the lexicostatistic calou- 
lations and the inferences drawn from the 
phonological comparisons buttress each other 
very nicely, and one feels that the material, 
albeit restricted, is handled both honestly and 
sensibly. АШ in all it is an impressive example 
of how much can be done with a limited 
amount of data. 

Nevertheless, the reader may perhaps voice 
a complaint on account of the fact that the 
&otual ge data tends to be confined to 
an appendix, so that disoussion of items and 
forms is generally conducted in terms of their 
English glosses. Typical here is the discussion 
of noun suffixes in oh. ni, where we read: 
“(6) *-hg: The relevant items are: eye 2, 
moon, name, path 2, 8, smoke, forty ' (p. 30). 
There are а great many more statements like 
this, and to read such passages intelligently 
involves constant thumbing through the 
28-page word-list, where (after the first page) 
even the names of the 15 Mumuye varieties 
are replaced by numbers. This sort of thing is 
demanding and may sometimes make a reader 
sigh for a slightly less concise, redundancy-free 
format, m which examples are cited in the 
text. Nevertheless, nothing is ing and the 
whole system is entirely coherent. Moreover 
some concessions are made for the reader in 
that loose-leaf duplicates of two maps, which 
are frequently referred to, are provided inde 
the back cover. Had this excellent idea been 
extended to include some of the tables which 
are constantly referred to, I, for one, should 
have been grateful. 

There are those who have profound doubts 
about lexicostatistics. Such sceptics could read 
this book with profit. We do not find here wild 
speculation coupled with unquestioning appli- 
cation of a mechanioal process. For a start the 

age varieties concerned patently have 
such a close relationship that the initial 
plaumbility of the enterprise could scarcely be 
questioned. Secondly, ıf one started with the 
same data it would be very difficult to come up 
with any viable hypotheses concerning the 
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reconstruction of the sound system of Proto- 
Mumuye and the subsequent operations of 
sound ahifts other than those pro by the 
author. Then, how ıs the fact to be explained 
that precisely the same sub-grouping required 
by comparative phonology emerges also from 
percen counts of cognates, except ав 8 
validation of the latter process ? The sensitive 
treatment of lexical replacement found іп 
pp. 41-7 shows that there 18 & real concern on 
the part of this researcher for explanation of 
how differences arise ; it 18 а section containing 
several interesting ions. The discussion 
given to the opposition ‘stable lexicon’: 
* basic lexicon ' is ооа, but not as conolusive as 
one might have liked. Of course, it will always 
be countered that classification and recon- 
struction based оп а hundred words cannot be 
taken seriously. But to take this objection 
seriously I believe it has to be shown that 
radically different classifications and гесоп- 
structions result when much longer word.lists 
(or other enteria) are employed. Until this 
demonstration takes place ıt would seem to me 
that discerning application of lexicostatistics 
together with reconstruction at a relatively low 
level, аз exemplified in the book under review, 
is what is greatly needed in diachronic lın- 
guistics in Africa. 
B. J. HAYWARD 


PAULA BEN-Áwos: The art of Benin. 
[96] pp., front. London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1980. £4.95. 


The city of Benin 1n southern Nigeria is well 
known for 1ta works of art in brass, ivory, iron, 
wood, pottery, and so on, mostly removed by 
the British. Punitive Expedition of 1897 and 
now scattered throughout the museums of the 
world (including Nigeria) The author of this 
latest publication on Benin art presents a well- 
rounded account of the visual arts that is not 
limited to antiquities in brass and ivory but ın- 
oludes masquerade, featherwork, shell mosaic, 
wall-panting, and mud soulpture, the sorts of 
thing that rarely get into books about African 
art because they are neither ‘ fine’ nor easily 
collectable. This is not least among the merita 
of this publication. 

Most publications dealing with Benin art 
concentrate upon estions of style and 
chronology, attempting to fit differences of 
style to historical developmente in Benin aa far 
as they can be ascertained from oral traditions 
and written records. Indeed, the faot that one 
can attempt this at all is one of the most 
remarkable t about Benin from the 
scholarly point of view: Benin is one of the 
very few cultures in Africa where it is possible 
to discern at least the outlines of в socal 
history of art. 

There is more to Benin art than this, how- 
ever, for the works of art can equally be 
m and indeed are so interpreted by 
the Benin people themselves (in so far as they 
have access to them—and there is much that 
was recreated in the present century, sub- 
sequent to the Punitive ition, by QUE 
with knowledge and experience of pre- 
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Expedition tradition) at the present time, in 
the light of political and ritual institutions that 
survive and remain active at the present day. 
This 18 the standpoint from which Paula Ben- 
Amos presents her account of Benin art. 

In the first part of thus publication we are 
given an account of the history of the kingdom 
&nd the development of the visual arta as 
recorded іп oral tradition. Нег o 
Bentence : ‘The Edo [the local name 
for the people, their city, kingdom, and lan- 

age: ‘Benin’ and ‘Bin’ are simply 

ifferent anglicizations of ubini, an alternative 
name of alien origin] are profoundly concerned 
with ther past achievements’, and this part 
demonstrates, together with the illustrations 
апа their captions throughout the book, the 
way ш which particular objects and motifs 
provide references back to these achievements 
ав well as to a variety of other events, including 
internal organization and reorganization, dis- 
putes, innovations, and so forth. The works of 
art, whatever elae they may signify, stand as 
visual reminders of Benin tradition as it 18 

erceived at the present time. We all know 

ow history, especially when 14 is oral and not 
‘frozen’ in written form, 18 as likely to be a 
justification for things as they are, for existing 
patterns of organization and authority, as an 
objective account (even assuming such a thing 
were possible) of the past. Thus, іп her dis- 
cussion of the origins of brass-casting in Benin, 
Paula Ben-Amos writes: “Тһе guild of brass- 
smiths, hke many others in Benin, 18 composed 
of several lineages that have been mcorporated 
at different times and have various ongins, 
some even coming from outade the kingdom 
... So traditions about brass-casting would 
seem to reflect the incorporation of families 
mto guilds and the awarding of titles as much 
es they do the introduction of а technique or 
of a particular artistic form.’ 

As I have said, this book does not discuss 
the chronology of the changes wo can see in 
Benin art style. Nevertheless, statemente such 
as that just quoted must be taken account of 
ш any future discussion of the origins of Benm 
art and particularly of brass-casting. The usual 
hypothesis underlying the art history of Benin 
is that the art shows & gradual development 
away from the naturalistic aesthetic of the 
Yoruba city of Ife to the north-west of Benin, 
whence originated not only the present dynasty 
of kings but also the ancestors of the brass- 
casters. The myths of Ife orgin are un- 
dou of great ideological significance for 
the institutions of kingship, іп which brass- 
casting plays a part; and yet the brass-casters 
do not appear to have a consistent theory of 
origin either for themselves or for their partıcu- 
lar medium. It would be invaluable to have 
more detail on this pomt from Paula Ben- 
Amos at some later date; and, of course, the 
interpretation of oral traditions 18 a matter of 
some complexity, given their relevance for an 
understanding of the status quo. However, at 
this point 15 is fair to say tbat the evidence 
presented in The art of Benin suggests that the 
ongin of brass-casting m Benin, and therefore 
the origin of the Benin art style, is more 
complex than the usual hypotheais, based as it 
seems to be upon only one of many available 
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traditions within the brass-workers guild, 
would allow. 

In the second part of the book, the author 
places the visual arts in the context of 
cosmology, metaphysics, and the religious 
cults, including the culta of ancestors, gods, 
and the parts of the body, as well as the often 
distinetive cults of the villages beyond the 
capital. The ubiquitous significance of the 
rattle staff (a wooden staff carved with a rattle 
at the upper end cut within the body of the 
staff) 18 given due emphasis as a means, 
common to most of these cults, of com- 
munication with the spirit world: amidst all 
the wealth of Benin art, а comparatively 
insignificant object, in sculptural terms, is of 
central importance! The ‘divinity’ of the 
King 15 shown to depend upon his possession 
and wearing of coral bead regalia—wrested in 
myth from Olokun, god of the sea and ‘spiritual 
archetype of the King—which mask his 
identity, thereby making him a fitting vehicle 
for powers inherited from his ancestors, upon 
the fact shat the cults of the royal ancestors 
and of the royal head are of national signifi- 
cance; and upon the fact that the king alone 
could order the death of another human bemg. 

It is unfortunate that m the process of 
pen a number of errors and omissions 

ave orept into this book through no fault of 
the author, who was not given the chance to 
check the final proofs. For example, the 
substitution of another head than the one 
specified by Paula Ben-Amos for plate 16 
renders the discussion in the accompanying 
caption totally meaningless; again, the ivory 
horn illustrated in plate 51 18 from Sierra 
Leone. А small erratum slip comes with the 
book but this does not give details of all the 
mistakes. It ıs to be hoped that these will be 
corrected in a second edition. In the mean- 
time, readers could write (as I did) to the 
publishers for the complete list. In spite of 
such blemishes, however, The ari of Benin 
gves us much information that 18 new and 
presents it togother with data drawn from 
other writers, m particular the late R. Е. 
Bradbury, іп в refreshingly novel way. 

JOHN PIOTON 


M. E. Erorr Пакову: One voice: the 
hingutstic culture of an Accra lineage. 
471 pp Leiden: African Studies 
Centre, University of Leiden, 1981. 
Guilders 20. 


Anthropologists and linguists concerned with 
can societies and their cultures observe 
much of the same behaviour but they usually 
make rather different kinds of analyses. Yet 
most anthropological observation is made 
through the medium of language, and most 
linguiste are only too aware of the necessity of 
recording language within its social context: 
language is one means for the expression of 
social beliefs, tensions, and ambiguities. It 18 
therefore somewhat absurd that there should 
be such difference in the ways they set about 
analysing any particular вооа] or historical 
situations. 
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This book is an exception. Written by a 
soholar who ig а member of the Institute of 
African Studies of the University of Ghana at 
Legon, who has published many papers on 
more narrowly linguistic aspects of Ga culture, 
it is sati to a social anthropologist. Most 
of the ‘ right’ anthropological questions have 
been considered and the account 18 based on 
highly competent linguistic research and an 
intensive knowledge of Ga culture from many 
years’ regular visits to Acora. 

The Ga of Accra are a people with a complex 
and disturbed history of contact with the out- 
side world. It might be assumed that they 
would long ago have fallen into a condition of 
anomie, a self-destructive adaptation to the 
wider world. In fact they have done nothing 
of the kind: they have maintained their sense 
of identaty and reality while making full use of 
the opportunities for wealth and advancement 
in the ‘modern’ world into which they have 
been thrown. 

I mention these facts because this 18 a book 
about a culture that has proved difficult to 
analyse in the past: but Dr. Kropp Dakubu 
has done so very well indeed. The book is 
essentially an account of how Ga view their 
history and how they see thomselves, as in- 
dividually named and identified persons, within 
the framework of their historical e ience. 
Definitions of the identity of self, one's group, 
and others are crucially important, and the 
various chapters deal with various means of 
making and validating them. The book begins 
with accounts of the local lineage that the 
author selected for intensive study, and of Ga 
history, economy, and sociel organization. It 
is followed by & chapter on the language and 
the phenomenon of polyglottism that 18 so 
important among the Ga. There follow the 
central and detailed chapters on personal 
names, &ppellatives and titles, with many 
examples that show us just how important ia 
an analysis of names if we are to understand in 
any society how people regard their own and 
other's identity and moral status. It is rather 
a pity that any structural analysis (in the 
Lévi-Straussian sense) is lacking here, as that 
approach to naming systems has proved useful 
elsewhere, and the author clearly has the 
requisite level of understanding of the meanings 
of the various names. There are then sections 
on patterns and occasions of formal speech in 
stories, riddles, proverbs, and prayers; on 
songs; and on ‘ speaking instruments ' (drums 
and horns). Excellent use is made of Ga texts, 
in the original and in translation, and there are 
adequate genealogies of the selected lineage. 

roughout the book the emphasis is on 
language, especially on the cultural nuances of 
modes of speech and vocabulary, rather than 
on e structure as such. 1% must be 
admitted that one weakness lies in the failure 
to analyse the seemingly rich symbolism of Ga 
oral statements. Presumably there was not the 
space here to do 80, but it would be important 
for our understanding of the culture and would 
not be a mere digression. Throughout the 
acoount we see that there is much stress laid 
by the Ga on the encapsulation of historical 
events in the several usages of personal and 
lineage names; but we are not offered an 
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analysis of this process, which might be 
expeoted to be related to areas of ambiguity 
and tension in the struoture of Ga society. But 
we cannot expect everything in a single volume, 
and it is to be hoped that the author will con- 
tinue her reporting on the Ga with something 
of this kind, to complement the account in 
Marion Kilson's Kypele Lala. She could also 

ive more to fill in the largest gap in our 1m- 
formation to date about this people, on tradi- 
tional and modern forms of politica] organiza- 
tion and the historical developments that have 
linked them. But apart from that this book, 
with the earlier work of Field, Kilson, and 
others, gives us as detailed an understanding 
of the Ga as we might reasonably expect to 
have, and m particular of their everyday forms 
of verbal communication and both formal and 
informal behaviour between persons of varying 
kinds of lunship and familial relationships. 
Dr. Kropp Dakubu 18 to be congratulated on a 
sensitive and or; study that is ethno- 
graphically as well as linguistically important. 

JOHN MIDDLETON 


SALLY and RIOHARD Price: Afro- 
American arts of the Suriname rain 
forest. 238 pp. Berkeley and Los 

les: University of California 
Press, 1980 [pub. 1981]. $42. 


The first thing to say about this book 18 that 
the euthors and their pubhshers are to be 
congratulated in giving us a volume that 18 
both rich in content and handsomely produced. 
There is within its covers an abundance of 
documentation and illustration that 18 rarely 
found in a single publication. 

Communities of escaped slaves have been a 
feature of life in the Americas since the begin- 
ning of the transatlantic slave trade. The 
largest and most successful of these Maroon 
populations аге the African peoples of Suri- 
name, once known as the ' Bush Negroes’. In 
ch. i we are given a brief account of their 
history, ethnography, and materml oulture; 
and we are not details of the gruesome 
and horrifying fate that awaited the recaptured 
slave, which is in any case the essential baok- 

und for an understanding of the cultural 

evelopments in the inhospitable interior of 
this part of the Americas. The tragic irony is 
that today, when they have fo a remark- 
able art style, in an apparently less barbarous 
age, their works of art should be ' ripped off’ 
by the art-hungry savages of the industrial 
world. 

The second chapter deals in general terms 
with ‘the pervasive influence of aesthetio 
considerations in all areas of life (from food 
preparation and service to clothing and 
grooming), the active perticipation of all 
adults in a wide range of artıstio endeavours, 
and the enjoyment of discussions devoted to 
all aspects of artistry and aesthetic evalua- 
tion’. The visual arts include, ın addition to 
penting and soulpture, various techniques of 
cala carving, the engra of imported 
metal spoons, designs imp into cassava 
cakes before baking, and в wide range of 
textile and personal arts; and the performing 
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arts are at least as extensive. As the authors 
note m their preface: ‘because Maroons do 
view manioc cakes and imported kerosene 
lanterns from an aesthetic perspective, we have 
Shown these objects'. lt is not for us to 
exclude from consideration as art some works 
of another culture simply because they do not 
fit our historically and socially situated concept 
of art as ‘ Fine’. 

The next four chapters deal in greater detail 
with particular art media, wherever possible 
reconstructing the historical development of 
particular styles at least from the mud nine- 
teenth century onwards, in addition to pre- 
senting a wealth of mformation regardi 
technology, aesthetics and social context. The 
chapter on the personal arts 1s of particular 
interest for the way ıt shows how the arta of 
the body were all that a slave had left as a 
means of asserting an essential humanity in 
spite of all the barbarity to which he or she 
had been subjected. Then follows an important 
chapter headed ‘Iconography and social 
meaning’ in which the authors describe 
attempts to apply symbolic significance to the 
various motifs and patterns: For example: 
t visitors to Maroon villages have vied with one 
another to ''discover" sexual symbolism 
throughout the arts. Published reports clearly 
show that Maroons often objeoted strongly to 
the interpretative suggestions made by out- 
siders, but the visitors generally dismissed 
these protests as less perceptive than their 
own readin gs of the art’. They describe how 
one carver has set up shop near the Suriname 
airport, bought а book on the supposed 
* meanings ’ of the various motifs, copied them 
in his carvings, and simply refers tourists to 
the book for an explanation of their purchases. 
There 18 indeed a curious tendenoy for us to 
regard ‘primitive’ art as necessarily ‘ func- 
tional’ as com to our own which is ‘ for 
art’s sake’. The dichotomy is, of course, 
absurd: all art has social and aesthetic value 
(among other things); but it is amazingly easy 
for all of us to fall mto this particular trap. 
The authors conclude that the names of 
designs serve as a basio terminology for a 
discussion of certam features of form but are 
not otherwise ° mue dos '. The most 
important aspects of an object’s meaning are 
likely to be its personal associations. ‘An 
object is thought of in terms of who designed 
and made it, and for what occasion; and this 
in turn, influences ıts current and future use.’ 

The final chapter looks baok to very begn- 

&nd sources of Maroon culture given the 
ethnio diversity of origin of the people who 
came together in the Suriname ram foreste, 
and assesses the specifically African legacy to 
this oulture. The authors oonolude, sensibly, 
that in spite of в few ' African-Maroon look. 
alikes’ this culture is the creative African 
development of forms discovered more or less 
where the Maroons found themselves to be; 
that the Surmame Maroons are very far from 
being ‘ an Afmean tribe in the South American 
jungle °. 

I have one last comment on this book: 16 
leaves an outstanding topic still to be dis- 
cussed; and I say this not out of a wish to 
find something to criticize m what 18 indeed a 
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very good book, but rather because the point 
i5, in my view, of theoretical interest. The 
authors have rightly included everything that 
seemed tc be of aesthetio value; but they have 
excluded a good deal of analogous (in formal 
terms, at any rate) material because 16 was not 
of aesthetic significance. For example, masks 
and shrine figures appear only as incidental to 
some aesthetic theme; and from such illustra- 
tions as we are given it is clear that this work 
18 crude in execution. Three observations are 
relevant here. The first 1s that we cannot have 
a complete picture of what 18 regarded as well 
made and aesthetically pleaamg unless we are 
aware of the converse, that is, what is badly 
made, aesthetically displeasing or at least 
aesthetically relevant; and this applies both 
to the evaluation of objects within the same 
class and to the comparison of different classes 
of object. Secondly, the very fact that a 
people with so well developed an aesthetic 
sense are satisfied with bad sculpture when 1t 
is for ritual use deserves some comment, 
especially as it is clear that there are parallels 
1n other cultures. For example, there is a great 
difference in quality between the work of a 
professional Yoruba sculptor and the poorly 
executed attempts of the amateur, yet in 
certain ritual contexts (e.g. the cult of twins) 
the latter 18 acceptable because prescribed by 
divination. Again, Robin Horton reports in 
his Kalabari sculpture that differences of skill 
evident in a series of mask headpieces were of 
no interest; that a pregnant woman will be 
told not to look at a mask in case her child 
should end up looking like that; that the 
aesthetic sensibilities of the Kalabari lie else- 
where, іп dramatic forms. Thirdly, аз Robert 
Layton points out in the firat chapter of The 
anthropology of art, a view of art couched 
solely іп aesthetio terms is a one-sided, xf not 
a narrow view of art. Art cannot be con- 
sidered only as a matter of apt form, ıt is also 
аз a matter of apt imagery. The symbolio or 
metaphorical potential of art may be at least 
as significant as the aesthetic. Erwin Panofsky 
makes a similar point m the introduction to 
Meaning ın the visual arts. The relationship 
between the aesthetic and the symbolic ш a 
work of art may be complex and is never 
constant from one work to another; but to 
ignore a group of artefacts of evident cultural 
significance simply because they have no 
aesthetic value is, аз І have said, one-sided. 

Nevertheless, Afro-Amerwan arts of the 
Suriname rasn forest 18 a publication of the 
greatest importance and one that should be in 
every reputable library concerned with African 
studies. 

JOHN PIOTON 


J. G. блтату and P. C. блілман (ed.): 
Change and development in nomadic 
and pastoral soctetwes. (International 
Studies in Sociology and Social 
Anthropology, Vol. xxxn.) v, 173 pp. 
Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1981. Guilders 52. 


J. G. GALATY and four others (ed): 
The future of pastoral peoples. Pro- 
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ceedings of a conference held in Nairobi, 
Kenya, 4-8 August 1980. 396 pp. 
Ottawa: International Development 
Research Centre, 1981. %20. 


Pastoral peoples are among the most 
vulnerable іп the contemporary world. 
Castigated im administrative cireles for their 
apparent conservatism and intransigence, they 
have been the victims of mnumerable and 
often costly attempts not so much to develop 
their way of life as to ‘ develop ' them out of it. 
For planners, the very existence of pastoralists 
constitutes a problem; for pastoralista, the 
planners are ther problem—or at least a 
of it. For social anthropologists, the problem 
lies ın the relation between pastoralists and 

lanners, and in the interplay between the 
ives of the former and the schemes of the 
latter. Largely with a view to drawing 
attention to the plight of modern pastoralists, 
and to promoting communication between con- 
cerned scholars, & Commission on Nomadic 
Peoples was set up five years ago under the 
auspices of the International Union of Anthro- 
prono and Ethnological Sciences (IUAES). 

nder the energetic chairmanship of Philp 
Salzman, the Commission publishes a regular 
bulletin (Nomadic Peoples) and has put on a 
series of international conferences. The first 
of these was held in London in June 1978. The 
following December, a symposium on ‘ change 
and development in nomadic societies’: was 
included ın the р e of the IUAES 
Congress in Delhi. The papers from this sym- 
posium bave been brought together in a special 
issue of the Journal of Asan and African 
Studies, jointly edited by Galaty and Salzman. 
Then in August 1980, another conference was 
held in Nairobi on ‘the future of pastoral 
peoples ', the proceedings of which constitute 
the second of the volumes under review. We 
can expeot to see more results of the Com- 
mussion’s activities in the near future: the 
proceedings of the 1978 London conference are 
in the press, and yet another symposium held 
in Ámsterdam in 1981 is due to be published. 
If nothing else, this deluge of publications 
should help to place pastoralism firmly on the 
agenda of urgent anthropology. Amidst the 
suffering of pastoralista, ‘ pastorology ' thrives. 

Despite their rather similar origins and 
editorial input, the proceedings of the Delhi 
and Nairobi conferences could hardly be more 
different in character. The first consists of a 
set of disconnected papers rather ical of 
academic anthropology, each with ita head in 
a particular ethnogra c context, and waggi 
ita &uthor'a part ola? theoretical tail The 
second volume ів designed to project the 
common anthropological concern with issues 
of pastoral davelopinent to a wider audience 
of planners, administrators, and technical 
‘experts '. With this end in mind, a great deal 
of care has been taken over its visual 
' packaging’, and the editing has been most 
thorough. The 31 separate contributions have 
been arranged into six sections covering every- 
thing from the politics and economics of 
pastoraliam to the role to be played by 
anthropologists, development agencies, and 
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governments in its future. Each section 18 
announced by a brief and helpful introduction, 
and the value of the papers 18 enhanced by the 
publication of the comments that followed 
them m discussion. A particularly attractive 
feature of the book is the poignant series of 


pho phe interspersed in the text, which 
serve better than words to evoke the realty of 
pastoral life. 


Unlike the Delhi papers, the Nairobi volume 
contains rather little m the way of new data 
or analysis. Contributors were asked mot to 
‘focus on their current and past researoh 
interests’ but rather ‘to sum up general con- 
clusions and to pose research questions and 
p '. Naturally, this resulted in & good 
deal of earnest rhetorie, but many of the paper 
do present very useful statements of vital 
praotical issues. There are, however, some 
exceptions. Perhaps the worst offenders are 
Schneider and Rigby, who both used the 
occasion of the conference to parade their own, 
extremely crude, theoretical hobby-horses. 
Schneider repeats yet again his monetarist 
theory of pastoral economics (which 1s also the 
subject of his contribution to the Delhi 
symposium), whilst from an entirely opposite 
position Ragby muses about the Germanic 
mode of production. Both are so convinoed of 
the truth of their respective theses as to be 
immune to criticism. The startling rrrelevanoe 
of their views for the future of pastoral peoplea 
is clearly revealed by comparison with con- 
tributzions which have something of practical 
importance to say, many of them by citizens 
of the countries concerned who are writing 
about their own people. 

Though rt would be impossible to indicate 
all the issues raised by the Nairobi con- 
ference, three are particularly important and 
contentious. The first is whether the logic of 
the ' tragedy of the commons ’, clearly spelled 
out in the paper by the economist, Peter 
Hoperaft, apples in the case of African 
pastoralists. Many anthropologists feel that ıt 
does not, despite their admission that m- 
dividuals do— n their own best interests—soek 
to enlarge their herds. Yet it 1s not enough to 
demonstrate an awareness among the people 
of the threat to common pastures posed by 
such accumulation; the crucial question 18 
whether any means eust within the indigenous 
social order for bringing the management goals 
of individuals into line with the long-term 
needs of the collectivity. A second issue, 
raised particularly clearly in an important 
paper by Sandford, concerns the level or levels 
at which control and decision-making should 
be vested. While most anthropologists would 
agree that the real experts on pastoral herd 
management are the pastorahsts themselves, 
this does not mean that there 1s not a need for 
co-ordination and control at ‘ higher’ levels. 
To a great extent, the problem of pastoral 
development 18 one of reconciling the com- 
peting interests of many different groups of 
people in the land they ocoupy. To this end, 
it 18 most important that decision-makers at 
all levels should be informed by an ‘ upward’ 
flow of information, whereas up to now the 
flow has largely been ‘downwards’ from self- 
professed experts who have httle direct experi- 
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ence of pastoral life. The third issue is high- 
lighted in а particularly intriguing paper by 
Stiles, which brings to bear ап archaeologist's 
time-perspective on development. Such a 
perspective is by no means irrelevant: to see 
far mto the future we must be able both to 
see far back 1nto the past, and to sort out the 
short-term impact of recent political and 
economie upheavals from long-term environ- 
mental eons 

The redoubtable Salzman, whose experience 
of organizing conferences on pastoralism must 
by now surpass his own acquaintance with 
pastoral societies, has turned to telling us 
about himself. ‘I am not а pastoralist’, he 
confesses іп his opening address to the Nairobi 
conference. And he begins his ‘ afterward’ 
(ate) to the Delh: papers with the declaration : 
“Таш an empiricist.’ Like most of the papers 
in this collection, all by North American and 
European scholars, man’s intellectual 
autobiography may interest academic col- 
leagues, but is unlikely to engage the concerns 
of anyone else. Galaty labours hard in his 
introductory essay to establish connexions 
between eight very disparate contributions, 
concluding that we should replace the opposi- 
tion between ‘ a atructuralism of tradition and 
a processualism of change’ by a ‘ perspective 
оп & processualism of tradition and a struc- 
turahsm of change’. What this elegant 
permutation means is a mystery known only 
to its author. Bonte, too, has his own special 
jargon. His paper promises well: for once we 
have a specialist in East African pastoralism 
who can be bothered to contrast ıt with the 

ral economies of other regions such as 
south-west Asia, Tibet, and the high Andes, 
But his account of pastoral specialization in 
East Africa 18 а morass of ambiguities and 
confusions, and 1s totally unsupported by any 
facts. The conclusion of his ‘ analysis ' is that 
© ecological factors are not a primary cause of 
ecological equilibrium (or rather, disequili- 
brum) ... and even the equilibrium notion 
as & determining factor in economic and social 
ohange seems to be called into question '. Spot 
the number of internal contradictions in this 
extraordinary sentence! One particular prob- 
lem les in defining ‘the productivity of 
pastoral labour’, which Bonte takes as a key 
variable without pausing to realize that people 
are producing not animals but food and raw 
materials from ther animals. The animals 
themselves constitute means of production, 
reproducing in the natural environment. 
Schneider repeats the same error in his con- 
tribution to the Nairobi conference, where he 
talks about the relationship ‘ between the cost 
in producing cattle and the amount produced 7. 
I wonder how you produce а cow. 

Four other papers in the Delhi volume focus 
on вресійо instances of tropical African 
pastoralism. Hjort deals with the issue of 
ethno identity asoription, in the case of 
descendants of Turkana pastoralists who have 
‘ become ' Samburu. Frantz 18 also concerned 
with ethnicity, among the West African Fulbe. 
Galaty isolates two mtersecting dimensions of 
stratification among the Maasai, showing how 
a shift of emphasis from the value of cattle to 
the value of land entailed in the transition 
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from paszoralism to ranching tends to replace 
the opposition between big-men and small-men 
with one between rich and poor. Bourgeot 
examunes the effects of commercial penetration 
on Sahelian pastoralsm, and presents a 
critique of those projects of development that 
would integrate the Sahel into a vertically 
stratified system of capitalist beef production. 

Balikers brief but informative paper on the 
Lakenkhel of Afghanistan highlights, by its 
exceptional nature, the excessive concentration 
m both Delhi and Nairobi volumes on tropical 
African pastorahsm. This concentration 
(perhaps justifiod іп the latter case by the 
location of the conference) is unfortunate, 
since it leads to a distorted picture of the 
nature of pastoralism, and obscures important 
comparative questions. The African emphasis 
is alleviated in the Nairobi volume by only a 
handful of contributions on the Middle East, 
а region represented іп the Delhi symposium 
by Cole’s paper on the Bedoum of Saudi 
Arabia. This bizarre paper seems to embody 
all those attitudes which most other anthro- 
pologista have been labouring to dispel. Basing 
his ent on the results of a survey con- 
ducted ‘on a sample of 208 Bedouin males ', 
Cole presents a stereotype of the Bedoum stuck 
with a ‘traditional’ domestic mode of pro- 
duction which yields but a ‘ bare subsistence’, 
and a surplus of men with nothmg to do. The 
only way forward, he clams, is to train up а 
large proportion of the Bedoum population 
and pack them off to the cities where, ‘ armed 
with modern skills ', they can contribute to the 
economic wealth of the nation. It 18 high time 
we abandoned such artificial dichotomies as 
that between ‘ traditional’ and ‘ modern’. Аз 
Galaty mghtly stresses in lus introduction, 
© pastoralists today do not live between two 
times, two places, or two sectors, but live іп a 
single field of complex qualities and relations '. 
Included within that field are the schemes and 
objectives of planners. Far from representing 
the final destination of a transition to 
modernity, these objectives are engulfed in the 
very process they seek to direct, a process in 
which we—anthropologista—are as much 
caught up as thoy—the people. In their 
different ways, these two volumes are 8 
testimony to that process. 

TIM INGOLD 


CHARLES VAN ONSELEN: Studies in the 
social and econome history of the 
Witwatersrand 1886-1914. Vol. 1: 
New Babylon; Vol. 11: New Ninevah. 
xvii, 213 рр.; x, 220 рр. Harlow: 
Longman, 1981. £4.95 each. 


SauLa MARKS and Віонавр RATHBONE 
(ed.): Іпдизітіайғайоп and social 
change in South Africa: African class 
formation, culture and consciousness 
1870-1530. x, 383 pp. London and 
New York: Longman, 1982. £5 95. 
The path-breaking work of Wolpe, Trapido, 


and Legassick m the early 19708 made it not 
only feasible but fashionable to think of the 
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South African past in terms other than those 
of the 'hberal' historiographical establish- 
ment. These authors raised а series of far- 
reaching questions about the historical ım- 
portanoe of institutions and ideologies. Race 
and politros were displaced as the prime focus 
of historical inquiry in favour of class and 
pohtical economy. The result of their work 
was а new historiography in which, initially, 
the hberal categories were mechanically 
excluded and а raw form of economic deter- 
minim substituted in their place. Classes 
were made in the boardroom. However, with 
the publication of the works now under review, 
it is clear that meteralist history in South 
Africa has attained as fine a sensitivity to the 
detail of human experience as the best of the 
‘liberal’ history it displaces. These two 
collections of essays are compelling evidence 
of the advantages in picking over the past with 
an eye for man’s material condition. 

Van Onselen’s New Babylon, New Nsnevah 
is, by any standards, a remarkable exercise іп 
social history. It 18 а set of five distinct 
explorations into the maelstrom of Johannes- 
burg’s social development in the three decades 
before the outbreak of the First World War. 
These explorations are linked by an intro- 
ductory essay tellingly entitled ‘ The world the 
mineowners made ’—not the only allusion to 
the social historians whose work in either the 
Americas or Europe has influenoed Van 
Onselen's own research. Each of the five 
explorations examines the interests and 
activities of those who manipulated, preyed 
on or were sucked into the working class built 
around the mines of the Rand. In New Babylon 
the theme is that of Van Onselen’s firat major 
contribution to Southern African historio- 

phy, Chibaro. It is the social control of 
bour. In two essays on the liquor industry 
and prostitution he examines both the manipu- 
lation of human susceptibilities by the owners 
of capital, and the resolution of the con- 
tradiotions engendered by such blunted forms 
of око D New Ninevah, however, he 
breaks new ground, looking at a cross-section 
of the ways in which the dis —both 
white and black—sought to avoid being drawn 
into the working class. All too often, it seems, 
thoir les were futile. The Afrikaner 
bywoners who opted for the petty production 
of goods and services were gobbled up іп the 
Beo ly mexorable concentration of capital. 
The Zulu washermen's guild, modelled in part 
on that of the Hindu Dhobis of the east coast, 
fell foul of an administrative decree which 
condemned them to а site by the municipal 
sewerage farm. The unsocial bandit group, 
the Regiment of the Hills, which preyed on 
black migrant workers and which rived on 
the dehumanizing institutions of prisons and 
mine compounds, eventually collapsed in' on 
itself inside the prison walls. None the lesa, it 
is the experience of those who struggled and 
failed to escape the mesh of proletarianization 
which makes that elusive ' consciousness’ 
which Van Onselen and other studente of the 
working class seek in the historical record. 

It : history of this kind which has earned 
for Van Onselen & powerful influence on the 
recent South African historiography, and this 
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influence is clearly in evidence in the collection 
edited and mtroduced by Marks and Rathbone. 
Industriahsation and social change in South 
Africa has the same general concerns as New 
Babylon, New Ninevah: the analysis of the 
ways in which would-be proletarians handled 
the pressures created by the industrialization 
of South Africa around berly-Rand mining 
complex. But it ranges more widely, reporting 
the results of 14 different Dnes of research. At 
the base of the collection are two essays by 
Turrell on Kimberly and Richardson and van 
Helten on the Rand, which establish the 
crucial link between the labour requirements 
of the mining complex and the familiar face of 
the South African labour market: migration, 
controls on mobility, and the compound 
куне. These are supplemented by pieces by 
imble, Shillington, Harries, and Guy whic 
all trace the rural implications of policies 
designed to serve the mines. Each examines 
the destruction of aspects of the rural societies 
destined to become labour reserves to the 
South African economy. Some of the hybnd 
forms of agricultural production which emerged 
out of the collapse of the African rural 
economy are examined in an analysis of share 
cropping in the maize belt, by рей ала 
Matsetela's record of the recollections of а 
former sharecropper, Mrs. Emily Pooe. The 
volume closea ha less obviously connected 
group of contributions by Willan, Couzens, 
and Bonner on aspects of the black petty 
bourgeoisie, by Moroney on non-compound 
accommodation on the Rand, by Gaitekell on 
the control of adolescent female sexuality, and 
by Coplan on new cultural forms associated 
with the emergence of an African working 
class. The formal linking of these and the 
more naturally connected contributions in the 
collection is performed in an introduction 
which must be the best summary of the state 
of the art in South African histonography 
currently available. In ıt the editors point out 
that the work reported m the collection 
represents no more than & beginning. What is 
not known about the emergenoe of a working 
class in South Africa is infinitely greater than 
what 18 known. However, it seems clear that 
social historians are now more confident of the 
tools they have at their disposal. And though 
it is the opinion of this reviewer that social 
theory remains the weaker part of social 
history, both works under review give some 
cause for such confidence. 
CHARLES PERRINGB 


Ккітн Hart: The political economy of 
West African agriculture. (Cambridge 
Studies in Bocial Anthropology.) ix, 
226 pp. Cambridge, ete.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982. £19 (paper 
£7.50). 

This book 1s concerned to examine the causes 
of the low income levels m West Afmcan 
economies from an anthropological perspective. 
Hart perceives the basic cause of low incomes 


to stem from the low level of productivity in 
the agricultural sector. The book scarcely 
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mentions the problem of ‘ unequal' trade on 
which other works of political economy fre- 
quently foous. The author argues that ' even 
if metropohtan powers have exercised great 
influence over West African economies, any 
solution to the dilemmas of economie back- 
wardness requires the mobilization of endo- 
genous social forces’ and that the failure of 
growth lies in ‘the massive impedimenta to 
their growth that originate in local material 
and вооа] conditions ' (p. 2). 

Unfortunately, muoh of the analysis remains 
at such a vague and general level as to make 
ita prescriptions of little value for policy. The 
intent of the book is to survey the fleld and 
the book relies entirely on secondary sources. 
The use made of data is minimal, only four 
tables being moluded in the entire book. In 
the introduction the author claims that 
‘a major consideration in this work will be 
whether there is any prospeot for an agrarian 
revolution capable of jer the prevailing 
pattern of amall scale commodity production 
onto a course of steadily rising productivity ' 
(p.13). Hart's view 18 that such а rise іп 
produotivity can only come about through 
public sector investment in capital intensive 
ененин techniques. The political economy 
of the title is mainly а reference to the author's 
belief that politics and economics must be 
disoussed together. Those who believe other- 
wise will not be oonverted to such а view by 
this book. 

The second chapter surveys in very general 
terms the economio history of West сап 
economies. The chapter 1s entitled ‘ economic 
backwardness m anthropological perspective ’ 
and is a mixture of very general history and 
very specific anthropology. It 18 unclear what 
an anthropological perspective adds to the 
basic historical account as the account differs 
little in either emphasis or conclusion from the 
standard work of Hopkins. At the end of this 
chapter Hart discusses the successor states to 
the colomal regimes. Hart argues that in place 
of colonial regimes with low budget expendi- 
tures the new states have given rise to greatly 
ozpanded expenditures and centralized politi- 
cal control with the state as principal entre- 
preneur. The author is critical not of the 
prinerpal of publio seotor involvement but of 
its execution. Thus he sees ‘the greatest 
achievement of the new ruling classes (as being) 
their commitment to educational and health 
objectives on behalf of the people who once 
voted them into power’ and their universal 
failure has been the ' failure to find an economic 
strategy compatible with the scale of publio 
finances on which West African states now 
base their claim for legitimacy ' (p. 47). 

Ch. iii surveys the organization of agri- 
cultural production. The material drawn from 
other sources 18 & narrative account of огорв 
and agricultural methods. None of the account 
will be new to those familiar with the sources 
but the chapter would be useful as & general 
guide to those who are not. 

The fourth chapter returns to the central 
theme of the book, namely, the necessity for 
the state to promote rises in agricultural pro- 
duotivity, having conspicuously failed to do во 
to date. Hart argues that ‘ above all, pre- 
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occupation with shoring up the state by any 
available economic means has dominated 
development policy in the last two decades. 
The needs of commercial agriculture, in 
particular have been subordinated to those of 
state formation (p. 84). The author does not 
regard this as undesirable ‘ for without viable 
states in West Africa httle can be achieved ш 
the way of securing the self-determination and 
material advancement of the region's peoples ' 
(p. 84). 

Chs. v and vi return to an account of the 
market in agriculture and proceed to discuss 
social class formation, migration, income levels 
and inequality. The role of the state is again 
stressed. ' It is clear that the principal source 
of capital in any agranan revolution will be 
the state, either directly as а publie body or 
indirectly through the wealth of its mam 
beneficiaries’ (р. 119). The discussion is 
uniformly vague. ‘My belief 18 that, on 
balance, any advance in the social organisation 
of production and distribution toward higher 
levels of regional, netional and international 
integration reduces the material vulnerability 
of rural peoples’ (p. 128), which might mean 
that as markets expand per capita moome rises. 

The final chapter 18 entitled ^ What 18 to be 
done?’ The answer 18 а repetition of the 
theme already stated many times earlier in the 
book, namely, that what is шо is rising 
agricultural productivity through public sector 
investment. The author is clearly uncon- 
vinced of the probability of any success in this 
area by the public sector and provides no clue 
as to the political mechanisms that will change 
current policies. 

FRANOIS ТЕАТ, 


ROBERT Н. Jackson and Cari б. 
RossERG: Personal rule in Black 
Africo: prince, autocrat, prophet, 
tyrant. хі, 316 pp. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London: University of 
California Press, 1982. £17.50. 


Politics in most Black African states do not 
conform to an institutionalized system. Most 
indigenous African political institutions were 
either undermined or subordinated by the 
introduction of the colonial state and its after- 
math of Afncan nationalism, while the brief 
and half-hearted attempts to establish liberal- 
democratic constitutions and political institu- 
tions during the period of decolonization 
proved generally unsuccessful. Post-colonial 
politics have frequently, therefore, tended to 
resemble not so much & game as a fight among 
personal and factional contenders for power, 
with httle in the way of generally agreed rules 
to prevent the unsanctioned use of coeroion 
and violence: hence the prevalence of purges, 
plots, and coups. 

Yet, given such an mauspicious inheritance, 
a number of regimes have managed to attain a 
fairly 1mpreesive degree of political order and 
stability. Professors Jackson and Rosberg are 
undoubtedly correct in arguing that it has 
been іп large part the political skills and 
acumen cf individual rulers that has deter- 
mined ths relative stability of post-colonial 
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regimes; and that it has been the maintenance 
of their personal political supremacy which, 
under the circumstances, has had to occupy 
much of their time and provides the key to 
understanding many of ther actions. Further, 
the style of rule of these regimes, including 
their relative civility, or conversely, their 
tyrannical abuse of power has depended largely 
on the personal dispositions of such individual 
rulers. There is therefore much to be said for 
looking at the kinds of techniques, stratagems, 
and caloulations successfully (or less success- 
fally) employed by some of the more long- 
lasting of these rulers, as qualified and con- 
ditioned by the most notable differences in 
their personal styles—here, Jackson and 
Rosberg distinguish quite usefully between: 
the ‘ princely ’, e.g., Senghor, Kenyatta; the 
‘ autocratic °, e.g., Ahidjo, Banda; the ‘ pro- 
phetic » eg., Nkrumah, Nyerere; and the 

tyrannical ', e.g., Macias Nguema, Idi Amin. 
In this manner, and so long as important 
differences in the resources at such rulers’ dis- 
posal and in the problems they have confronted 
are borne in mind, a number of lessons, in- 
cluding maxims of rulership in the tradition of 
Machiavelli, may be learnt. 

If this were all that the authors were 
claiming, then one could rest content with 
praising this book for ita several virtues and 
with recommending it to students as a lively 
and concise, if inevitably somewhat super- 
final, introduction to the post-colonial political 
history of the 16 countries with which it deals. 
The angle from which it approaches its subject 
is refreshingly hard-headed and, on balance, 
more illuminating than what has so far been 
achieved by Marxist approaches or by func- 
tionalist political science. The буроо of 
styles of personal rule, already outli Pad has 
much to recommend it, even if (as is perha 
inevitable with ideal types) some rulers could 
as easily be placed within one category as in 
another: eg., Sekou Touré, prophet ог 
tyrant ?; Mobutu, autocrat or tyrant? The 
case studies are, in general, soundly researched 
and entertamingly presented, even if the 
analysis of the sources and intensity of the 
problems confronting particular rulers—a 
crucial element, surely, in assessing the 
political ‘ acumen ’ with which they have dealt 
with them—is decidedly cursory. They also 
manage to avoid excessive repetition of ‘ the 
leasons to be learnt’, though, by the same 
token, the focus of attention tends to shift 
from the relatively ‘ liberal’ political achieve- 
ments of the ‘princes’ to the economic 
failures of the ‘ prophets ’. 

But so suitably modest an achievement is 
not, by any means, all that the authors are 
claiming, Jackson and Rosberg entertain pre- 
tensions to have perceived ‘ nal rule as 
‘a distinctive type of political system with 
operative principles and practices that oan be 
apprehended by the political scientist’. One 
might initially wonder how such в project can 
possibly be entertained, given the basically 
negative and extremely broad definition of 
* personal ' systems as ° non-institutionalized ' 

ms, and given the authors' recognition of 
the essentially prudential rather than systemio 
nature of the ‘rules’ which are followed in 
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highly uncertain situations. Such purely 
deductive doubts are considerably hardened 
by illustrations of the wide divergence in 
stratagems adopted as between, e.g., the 
‘ princely ' and ‘ tyrannical ' sub-types, as well 
as by the realization that the selection of case 
studies is heavily weighted in favour of 
relatively stable regimes, thus allowing of no 
com ive, counter-factual analysis. 

e one constant which clearly emerges— 
apart from the high degree of uncertainty built 
into the original definition of ‘ personal rule '— 
is the need to come to terms, іп one way or 
another, with the basically ‘ clientelist ° nature 
of political allegiahoes in virtually all Black 
African states. This is an important insight. 
But the problem remains that, while the highly 
personalized nature of political allemances is 
arguably a universal characteristic of such 
states, ‘ personal rule ' in the sense of the clear 
political supremacy of a single individual 
certainly 18 not (Nigeria being perhaps the 
most notable nb). The Dane cannot 
properly be regarded, therefore, as deriving 
primarily from the latter. It 18 a pity that 
what is, їп many ways, a highly instructive as 
well aa entertaining book has to be marred by 
such logical flaws and unjustified theoretical 
pretensions, 

BIOHARD JEFFRIES 


JEAN Cauvin: L'image, la langue et la 
pensée. 2 vols. 1. L'example des 
proverbes (Mali). 11. Recueil de pro- 
verbes de Karangasso. (Collectanea 
Instituti Anthropos, 23, 24.) 704 pp. ; 
751 рр. St.-Augustin: Anthropos- 
Institut: Haus Volker und Kulturen, 
1980. 


In the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries the study of proverbs was associated 
mainly with peasant folklore, home-spun 
wisdom and theories of diffusion. When 16 was 
not anecdotal or pedagogio ı tended to be 
diachronic, encyclopaedic, and comparative. 
More recently, however, there has been a 
reawakening of interest in the structure of 
metaphors and symbols m preliterate (or partly 
literate) societies and a growing awareness that 
traditional sayings not only have a global 
distribution and universal characteristics, but 
& deép structure which may be relevant to 
problems of non-scientific logic and cognition. 
As a feature in rhetoric, the power of proverbs 
(when they are used skilfully in conversation 
or debate) to influence both individual 
behaviour and the proceas of derinion makne 
in traditional societies, is not yet unders 
and hence poses a challenge for psychologista, 
anthropol and other social scientists. It 
is the merit of-the work under review that it 
offers a comprehensive survey of a particular 
corpus of proverbs as well as a powerful con- 
tnbution to the study of these and other 
problems. 

The author of this study is a French 
missionary priest who spent eight years at 

, & West African village in Mali. Its 
2,000 inhabitants belong to & homogeneous 
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group of some 200,000 people, the Minyanka, 
themselves part of a larger entity, the Senufo, 
who are & million strong and whose territory, 
arbitrarily partitioned durmg the colonial 
period, now straddles the borders of south- 
western Mah, the northern Ivory Coast and 
western Upper Volta. In spite of recent 
changes whioh have followed the development 
of cash crops, urban drift, and independence, 
it seems clear that the Minyanka way of life 
has not altered greatly. 

Rather than undertaking a conventional 
anthropological study, Fr. Cauvin decided to 
address himself (in preparation for his French 
State doctorate) to the conceptual framework 
of reference of the Minyanka as revealed by a 
study in depth of some 1,500 proverbs in 
current use in Karangasso. This was only half 
the total number of Minyanka proverbs he had 
collected, but he chose to concentrate on the 
items which he had heard іп given situations 
(and thus been in a position to analyse 
thoroughly) as well as used himself in the 
course of his work and leisure. For both these 
reasons, added to his familiarity with, and 
theoretical command of the language, as well 
as to his acquaintance with current problems 
in paremiology, symbolism, semantics, and 
rhetoric, the work under review 18 of ex SP. 
nn Ташу and may become а classic. Т. 

volume 18 an analysis of the corpus which 
18 aa out in full in the second volume. 

Let me to summarize as briefly as I can 
the principal themes of this study. First what 
one might call the common ground of all 
traditional sayings. Just as a language can be 
regarded as a code, a corpus of proverbs con- 
stitutes a code of images drawn from a tradi- 
tional repertory and the origins of which are 
lost in time. This 18 used not only to describe 
and qualify any given situation but to sanction 
a personal choice of interpretation and hence 
an attitude or a course of action. For there 18 
nothing rigid and inflexible about proverbs: 
on the contrary they can be manipulated 
almost at will to reinforce & man's freedom of 
Judgement and action. Neither 18 proverbial 
truth absolute and objective: 1% із socially 
determined and a function of the dialogue 
between man and his experience. One could 
even argue that the world of time and space 18 
not m in itself: ıt must be made to 
signify through the intervention of traditional 
human experience encoded m а store of 
HR es inherited by a given social group. 

is conquest of the ‘real world’ by the 
sama mind is a land of dialogue between the 
lessons taught by tradition and the meters 
of an actual situation. To know and to behave 
according to the spirit of a proverb, yet within 
the constraints imposed оп а man, is to engage 
in а debate with social values there must be 
give and take, since proverbial wisdom 1s often 
ambivalent and at best only offers principles, 
not hard and fast rules: actual decisions are 
left to each individual to take in the light of his 
own wisdom, advantage. and preferences. That 
18 why the message of a proverb 18 seldom 
mandatory: 16 is one option or one guideline 
among others, a peg on which to hang the 
argument and diseussion or reflection. which 
must precede decision (pp. 96-7). Like others, 
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the authcr has grasped the structural similari- 
ties between riddles and E (рр. 61-2, 
144—5) and he offers в re (though not 
a comple-e) inaght into this problem. 

Follow-ng the first part of Vol. 1, which is 
concerned with the social framework within 
which the proverbs are used, the second part 
deals with method and interpretation. After 
& brief review of the principal methods of 
classifying proverbs on record, all of which 
have serious drawbacks, the author concludes 
that in the last resort one 18 driven to take 
situation into account and therefore any 
serious analysis must consider both the 
thematic ‘surface structure” (re. what a 
proverb is ostensibly concerned with, its 
figurative message or ' signifier ”) as well as the 
social relations implicit or inherent in the 
underlying ‘ signified '. 

One marvels not only at the thoroughness 
but also at the boldness of a field-worker such 
88 Fr. Cauvin who took it on himself not only 
to identify and explicate every proverb he 
came across, but also to use ıt himself in actual 
situations, 80 as to check not only whether he 
had understood it correctly, but whether his 
own choice and use of it in a given context was 
appropriste and acceptable. 

e regards each traditional saying as being 
at the meeting pomt of two co-ordinates 
(p 128), sach of which represents a dynamic 
Ки, between two poles. оп the one 
hand, tradition versus situation, on the other, 
transmitter versus hearer. Looking back in 
time, thaz 15, а culturally-determined tradition 
provides з ready- made repertory of proverbial 
‘formulas’. Looking forward in time 18 an 
unlimited range of potential applications of 
each formula to actual situations. Thus а 
proverb does not necessarily have any set 
value: granted that ite total range of possible 
employmant 18 circumscribed, yet each time 
it is used, 1t takes on а new shade of meaning 
according to the recise use made of it (for 
instance, it 18 ‘ coloured’ by the fact that 16 
may be inténded to warn, threaten, blame, 
criticize, insult, apologize, flatter, encourage, 
comfort, praise, ridicule, comfort, etc., pp. 130— 
31). 

Thus one Minyanka proverb states that ‘If 
your eye is put out, it will run down your 
chest’. That is its primary ‘denotation '. 
Used in an actual situation this could effeo- 
tively mean: ' Since my wife has left me I have 
to do the cooking myself”, or ‘ If someone dies 
1n your household: you are responsible for the 
funeral arrangements '. In the author's view, 
both these are secondary denotations, there 
being as many of these as there are uses made 
of a proverb. He reserves ' connotation’, by 
contrast, for subjective overtones such as 
approval, disapproval, humour, eto. It is, of 
course, essential to distinguish between the 
use of, or the reference of a proverb to the first, 
or the second, or the third person, as this may 
make al the difference between, say, an 
apology end an insult (pp. 128-48). 

Having thus defined his framework of 
analysis, the author sets himself three tasks. 
First, f his hypothesis of the double denotation 
of proverbs 18 well founded, 18 the Saussurean 
sign only one particular case of signiflcation ? 
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Secondly, do proverbs enable us to discern the 
dialectic process between human situation on 
the one hand and flgurative thought (penaée 
imageante) on tbe other? T y, wil it 
enable one to understand how the Minyanka 
cognitive universe is oonstruoted ? The method 
chosen is twofold: first to make a thorough 
lnguistio analysis of the corpus and secondly 
to make a study in depth of the figurative 
imagery of proverbs as a way of controlling 
and refining the analysis (рр.153-4). An 
impressive grammatical analysis (pp. 158-251) 
now follows and this sets the stage for the 
third part of the work which 18 а typology of 
Manyanka proverbs according to therr formal 
linguistic o cteristics. 

It must be admitted that the author's 
sorting criteria are too arbitrary and artificial 
to carry conviction. For instance, a number 
of proverbs are all lumped together because 
they all employ the same relative construction. 
Apart from neatly dividing the corpus into 
24 formal classes ıt 18 difficult to see what this 
olassification adda to our understanding of 
Minyanka proverbs (pp. 253-432). This seotion 
of the work may represent one of the formal 
exercises which 8 postgraduate student is often 
enjoined to engage in and does so against his 
better judgement. This one might well have 
been omitted from the final version. Yet here 
and there іп these jejune pages flashes of 
insight keep breaking through. Thus (p. 278): 
* 18 not images as such which are applied to 
reality but the relationship between those 
images which constitutes a symbol.” There are 
also valuable remarks on such topics as rhythm 
and binary structure (pp. 316-22). Missing, 
however, 18 what might well be regarded as 
one of the most important, indeed essential 
elements in the successful use of a proverb, 
namely, ita capacity to make the hearer(s) 
laugh and thus relieve в situation which 18 
often tense. Laughter greets such a felicitous 
utterance not only because a proverb is often 
orude or coarse but because it is apposite to 
the situation (e.g. ‘ Better a bad beer brewed 
by & young wench than a good beer brewed by 
an old woman ’, p. 348). 

In the fourth part of the work (pp. 433-555) 
(La pensée imageante) the work comes alive 
again and is at ite most rewarding. It 18 indeed 
scarcely possible within the space of a review 
to do justice to this final section, yet attention 
needs to be drawn to a few important theoreti- 
cal points. First, what the author calls intenta- 
tion and homothése (pp. 435-44). These new 
terms are introduced to replace metaphor 
which m the author’s opinion 18 too firmly 
anchored to classical rhetoric to be satisfactory 
for his purpose. One can readily agree that 
although the conventional study of rhetorio 
paid lip service to an oral situation, the latter 
can only be studied at second hand in the case 
of Greece and Rome, 1.e. through a text. New 
terms are therefore needed to take full advan- 
tage of the fact that we are often privileged to 
be able to study utterances in their context 
and in a sooio-physical situation, and thus can 
account for the fact that the ostensible, i.e. the 
‘primary ' denotation of a proverb (e.g. an eye 
put out) bears no permanent relation to any 
one of its virtual ‘secondary’ denotations 
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(e.g. a deserted husband). Іметаһот there- 
fore is a kind of predication which consists in 
linking a situation (real or imagined) with a 
statement whioh at first flush 18 irrelevant 
because it belongs to a different realm of 
experience. The result of intentation 18 
homothèse, that is, imphotly positing a homo- 
logous relationship between ‘ the situation in 
question ' and another kind of human өхрегі- 
ence (pp. 436-8). 

Mention must also be made of an important 
conversation in proverbs (pp.493-512), in 
which the two participants sustain a dialectal 
argument which ostensibly has little or 
nothing to do with the actual (1.6. the ‘ virtual?) 
topic, namely, sparing or not sparing a man’s 
life. The important passage (pp. 451—5) about 
the general properties of fi tive language 
also deserves а comment. Two objections to 
the cogent thesis put forward there must, how- 
ever, be made. 

The first is that the author pays scant 
attention to the socal and oultural roles of 
hints, allusions, and indirect statements in 8 
face-to-face society. Indeed ıt is ргесізеіу the 
need to save the face of the person addressed 
(or the person mentioned) by various and 
ciroumlocutory means which put indirect 
statements such as traditional sayings at a 
premium: there ere countless non-Western 
societies where it is not only very rude and 
uncouth, but provocative or even dangerous 
to speak plain, let alone blunt, words. Too 
often m our present oulture, where it 18 the 
naked truth which 1s at a premium and covert 
or ambiguous messages are mostly restricted 
to political and diplomatic intercourse, we tend 
to overlook this factor. 

Secondly, there is no denying that in new, 
difficult or obsoure, as well as unfamihar 
situations, men find abstract thi laborious 
and taxing. A concrete image, an illustration 
taken from a different but more familiar realm 
of e enoe, not only refreshes the mind and 
simplifies reflection but can often set off a flash 
of intuitive understanding which may help to 
formulate the problem in simpler terms by 
focusing on its essentials and thus suggest a 
solution. 

G. B. MILNER 


ROBERT M. Vago (ed.): Issues in vowel 
harmony: Proceedings of the CUNY 
Linguistics Conference on Vowel Har- 
mony, 14th May 1977 (Studies in 
Language Companion Series, Vol. vi.) 
xx, 340 pp. Amsterdam: John Ben- 
jamins B.V., 1980. Guilders 85. 


The linguistic phenomena commonly grouped 
together under the label ‘ Vowel Harmony’ 
present a constant challenge to phonologista. 
A whole volume devoted to this topic 18 
therefore much to be welcomed and 18 bound 
to be of especial interest and concern. The 
book under review comprises contributions 
based upon papers read at a Conference on 
Vowel Harmony held at the City University of 
New York m 1977. Languages discussed т 
some detail include, as one would expect, 
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Hungarian (Ringen, Vago), Turkish (Crothers 
and Shibatani) Mongolian (Hamp, Binnick), 
and Finnish (Campbell, Lloyd Anderson). With 
the important exception of the Western Nilotio 
languages (Jacobson), there is not as much 
consideration as one might wish of African 
languages though these are referred to in 
passing, especially by Hall and Hall m their 
interesting paper on Nez Perce (of which more 
below). An mdex would have been invaluable 
in helping the reader to pick up such references, 
and it must be said that the lack of an index 
reduces the usefulness of the book as a 
reference work. 

Many of the papers are concerned, as Vago 
points out m his introduction, with attempts 
to devise an appropriate formalization for the 
description of vowel harmony and with its 
implication for ‘ all sorts of theoretical models '. 
Different approaches are discussed and 
evaluated: segmental, suprasegmental, auto- 
segmental, prosodic, assimilatory by feature- 
changing or feature-spreadin , eto. keir 
issues relate to the controlling morpheme 
(root? affix ? word ?), the ‘harmonic span’ 
over which the process operates, the status of 
‘neutral’ vowels (ie. those which occur in 
both harmonic sets), and what Stephen 
Anderson calls the ‘ phonetic motivatedness ’ 
of the harmonizing feature. 

Further to this last pomt, whilst labial and 
palatal harmony are familier themes, the basis 
of what Roman Jakobson called ‘ honzontal 
harmony’, which it has become customary 
since Stewart (1967) to characterize as plus or 
minus ‘ Advanced Tongue Root’, is still а 
matter of debate and of ongoing phonetic 
research. Of especial interest here are the 
papers by Leon Jacobson (* Voice-quality 
harmony in Western Nilotic languages’), and 
B. L. and R. M. R. Hall (‘ Nez Perce vowel 
harmony: an Africanist explanation and some 
theoretical questions ’). Jacobson draws atten- 
tion to the inadequacies of present attempts to 
handle ' horizontal harmony ' in terms of such 
binary oppositions as [+ ATR], [+ covered], 
tense/lax, eto. He reminds us in a paper which 
18 (refreshingly to this reviewer) backed up by 
first-hand phonetic experimentation, that there 
are ‘different mechanisms for achieving the 
same vowel target °, and that in some instances 
articulatorily-based features may most use- 
fully be apphed, whereas in others an 
auditorily-based parameter 18 required. He 
appears to endorse Lindau's suggestion that 
it is more appropriate, and more accurate, to 
think in terms of degrees of pharynx expansion 
and constriction, rather than of tongue root 
position on its own. He stresses the role of 
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DOMINIQUE Cotton: The Alalakh cylin- 
der seals: a new catalogue of the actual 
seals excavated by Str Leonard Woolley 
at Tell Atchana and from neighbouring 
sites on the Syrian-Turkish border. 

(BAR International Series, 132.) iv, 

132 pp., 27 plates, 120 drawings (also 
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voice-quality harmony but has to admit that 
future perceptual and instrumental mvestiga- 
tions are needed before we can posit a con- 
vinemg voice-quality feature opposition. In 
our present state of ignorance we must make 
do with such vague impressionistic labels as 
‘breathy’, ‘brassy’, ‘creaky’, ° bright’, 
* hard ', ` dull’, etc. Hall and Hall bring their 
expertise as Africanists to bear upon the 
seemingly intractable problems posed by the 
curious vowel harmony system of the American 
Indian language Nez Perce. The writers claim 
that if this system is analysed in terms of a 
tongue root/voice-quality based vowel har- 
mony process, the two harmonic sets [1 & 0] 
and [п € u ~w], which Chomsky and Halle 
declared to be ‘not natural classes in any 
reasonable phonetic framework’, сап be seen 
es quite natural after all. Elsewhere m this 
volume, Stephen Anderson comes to much the 
same conclusion. Hall and Hall also suggest 
that to test their theory speotrographio and 
radiographic investigations of Nez Perce should 
be carried out while there 18 still time. There 
are very few speakers left. 

The Halls express their astonishment that 
* so few native American languages have been 
the objects of detailed phonetic investigations ° 
and remind us that time is running out for 
many of these languages. It would certainly 
seem a matter of some urgency to establish to 
the best of our ability the relevant ‘ phonetio 
facts’ about such languages before subjecting 
them to elaborate and ingenious attempts at 
formalization such as have been visited upon 
Nez Perce. It may be accounted a weakness 
of a number of papers in the present volume 
that it so often taken for granted that the 
© phonetiz facts ' are not in doubt and that the 
linguist’s task 1s henceforth to devise the most 
acceptable phonological framework within 
which to present them. Closer consideration 
of the data might, for example, direct more 
attention towards the phonetio characteristics 
of consonants adjacent to the ' harmonized ? 
vowels—a matter surely not without m- 

rtance when considermg the harmonic 

ошап. ‘Consonant harmony’ is a {оро 
which is hardly touched upon, though ‘ regular 
disharmony’ is dealt with in an interesting 
paper by Douglas Johnson describing the 
operation of this process m Kirghiz. 

The volume is warmly recommended to 
linguists in general and to phonological 
theorists in particular as a thoughtful and 
stimulating introduction to current approaches 
to this evergreen topic of debate. 


EUGÉNIE J. A. HENDERSON 
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duplicated at 2:1 in text). Oxford: 
British Archaeological Reports, 1982. 
£9. 


The report, covers all seals found by Woolley 
at his excavations at Tell Atchana, Syria (now 
Hatay) іп 1936-9 and 1947-9 and previously 
par&ally published in his Alalakh (1956). As 
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well as correcting, updating, and supple- 
menting that work Dr. Collon adds some seals 
from adjacent sites (e.g. Nos. 16, 18, 120). 
These might have been less confusing if given in 
an appendix since, as at Ur, Woolley attracted 
extraneous material (admittedly some ex- 
cavated at al-Mina, Tell Ledis, and Jisr 
al-Hadid) which does not relate to the major 
site. This volume also supplements Collon’s 
more extensive work, The seal impressions 
from Tell Atchana/Alalakh (1975 ; reviewed 1n 
BSOAS, xu, 2, 1977, 373) and provides a more 
complete publication of information to be 
derived from this one class of artefact than 18 
available for any other site in Syria or, indeed, 
from most excavations in the ancient Near 
East. The understanding of Syrian icono- 
graphy is increased. This ш in no small 
measure due to the careful catalogue with its 
full descriptions of 120 seals and the stylistic 
criteria used for dating. Half of these are 
‘Mitannian’ and reflect this period of іп- 
fluence, already known from the cuneiform 
texts of Level IV. Seventeen seals are attri- 
buted to the ‘ Dark Age’ (Levels VI-V) and 
80 are important for tracing any development 
of glyptic styles between c. 1600-1500 в.о. 
Thew significance outside N. Syria may, 
however, be somewhat diminished in that, like 
the majority of seals in this book, they may be 
ав much indicative of wid trade links 
as of local trends m artistic activity. The 
cosmopolitan nature of Alalakh is seen alread. 
in the few survivors from the late fourt 
millennium 8.0. seals (some contemporary with 
Ebla) and down to the late eighteenth century. 
Thereafter, connexions with Egypt, Palestine, 
Anatoha, and Mesopotamia can be traced. 

No. 15, one of only two inscribed seals 
discovered, bears the name of a subordmate 
official of one Aqba-hammu, & ruler known 
from Tell al-Rimah far to the Kast. This again 
may be an indication of trade rather than 
political association, assuming the name refers 
to the same person. No. 13 1s interpreted as & 
list of personal names (of Kultepe, Anatolia 
type) taken to be a scribal exercise or trial 
piece. This direotly insoribed stone ' bead ? (?) 
would then imply a local native soribe writing 
the more northerly dialect. It might equally 
well be part of an offering or attached to a 
consignment from Kultepe itself. But this and 
other speoulative details (e.g. No. 112, 'the 
object resembling a short Christmas cracker ? 
which might be а small pot with painted base 
and rings) do not detract from в thoroughly 
scholarly contribution to a very specialized 
subject. 

D. J. WISEMAN 


Kaa Sami, S.J. (ed.), and PAuL 
Nwy1A, S.J. (tr.): Une correspondance 
tslamo-chréttenne entre Ibn al-Munag- 
fim, Hunayn ibn Ishaq et Qusta ibn 
Liqa. (Patrologia Orientalis, Tome 
40, Fasc. 4, No. 185.) [vi], pp. 525— 
723. Turnhout: Brepols, 1981. 
Three carefully prepared Arabic texts with 

facing French translations and two intro- 

ductions oomprise this most interesting and 
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valuable work, making available the contenta 
of letters exchanged ш the ninth century A.D. 
between а Mushm and two Christians. The 
Muslim, a certain Ibn al-Munajjim, initiated. 
the correspondence ; exactly who this person 
was, Abü'l-Hasan ‘Alf ibn Yahya and/or Abū 
‘Isa Ahmad ibn ‘Ali, receives some extended 
consideration from Nwyia, pp. 20-5. In his 
letter, Ibn al-Munajjim attempts to prove, by 
means of Aristotelian logic, that Muhammad 
really was a prophet sent by God. Two famous 
Christian translators of Greek literature, 
Hunayn ibn Ishãq (d. 878) and Qustä ibn 
Lügä (d. c. 912) then apparently responded to 
this letter. Hunayn’s reply is brief and makes 
only a few vague allusions to the original letter 
of Ibn al-Munsjjun, raising some questions 
concerning precisely what Hunayn is respond- 
ing to. Hus letter deals, for the most part, with 
the idea of how to distinguish truth from 
falsehood in matters of tradition. Qusta's 
response is far more detailed and contains 
extensive quotations from Ibn al-Munajjim’s 
text. His letter gets quickly to the heart of 
the Muslim ment: can the miraculous 
nature of the Qur'ün be proved and can that 
serve as proof of Muhammad’s status as 


prophet ? 

Whether all readers of this book will agree 
with Nwyia (pp.17-18) that these texts are 
distinguished by their lack of dogmatism and 
that the debate always continues on an 
elevated, philosophical level, is somewhat 
doubtful. i he very topic of mimitability, 
which is at the centre of the tracts, is after 
the standard polemical issue which can never 
be freed from its dogmatic basis. In some 
ways, it is in that very faot that the interest 
in these texts lies for the study of early 
Christian-Muslim interaction. 

The texts and translations are well presented 
with much additional material supplied in a 
copious number of footnotes; the book would 
appear to have been prepared with the non- 
Arabist/Islamicist in mind, ав 18 appropriate 
for the series in which the work appears. The 
untimely death of Nwyia in 1980 has led to 
the unfortunate situation of a lack of total 
co-ordination between the translation (Nwy1a's 

nsibiity) and the text edition (Samir's 
task). The translation was done on the basis 
of a draft text edition and, in a number of 
laces, text divisions, subheadings and doubt- 
fal readings have been o in the final 
Arabic text without the corresponding changes 
in the translation and ite footnotes having 

taken place. 

A. BIPPIN 


Annales Islamologiques. Tome хуп. 
Volume consacré au (Centenaire de 
VIFAO. viii, 436 pp. 32 plates, 4 
plans. Le Caire: Institut Frangais 
d’Archéologique Orientale du Caire, 
1981. 


This is а centenary volume which brin 
together & number of contributions by Arab, 
French, and Anglo-Saxon authonties on the 
life, the history, and the art and architecture 
of medieval Egypt. This imparts a unity to 
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the volume which ıs most welcome, and tt also 
facilitates the task of а reviewer since it can be 
sad without hesitation that any who have an 
interest in Egypt during the later medieval 
period in particular, more in the 
architectural history of Cairo, should read its 
contents. There are to be found in 1t detailed 
plans and reports on recent archaeological and 
architectural discoveries, and there 18 а good 
balance between topography, architecture, 
Arabio texts, and miscellaneous contributions 
about Салгепе rehgious and social life. 

There are four weighty articles on the 
topography and the pe of Caro. The most 
substantial of these is a detailed examination 
(pp. 203-85) of the map of Cairo by Matheo 
Pagano (1548). The sea routes between 
Alexandria and Ілһуа, as they are disclosed by 
the Kuab4-Bahnyya of Piri Ra’is, are des- 
oribed and illustrated with maps (pp. 287- 
310), while the Saharan route deep into Libya 
and the Sudan, the Darb al-Arba‘in, and из 
commerce, more especially that of the Natron 
caravans, is explained stage by stage and 
surveyed historically (pp. 333-42). 

Archaeology 1s given a wide coverage in both 
text and plate. There are also a number of 
drawings of plans of buildings, excavations, 
and samples of medieval pottery. Two con- 
tributions are devoted to the Fatimid mausolea 
of the al-Mash&hid quarter of Cairo and the 
Bahri Mamluk pulpits in Cairo mosques, 
respectively ; the latter will be of great interest 
to studenta of Islamio art and archaeology. 
The Fustat expedition preliminary report by 
George T. Scanlon (pp. 407-36) 18 meant for 
specialists. Hovering somewhere between 
archaeology and unpublished Arabic texts are 
a contnbution on three Süfi foundations at 
Barsbäy in the desert in a fifteenth-oentury 
Wagfiyya by Leonor Fernandes (pp. 141-58), 
and the text of a Wagfiyya by ' al-‘Aziz 
Ghurab of Sfax (pp. 311-32). 

The volume includes two important 
Arabio texts, both well edited and printed. 
The first, accompanied by a French translation 
by Dens Gril (pp. 58—111), is the Book of the 
tree and the four birds (dove, eagle, phoenix and 
crow), by Ibn ‘Arabi (füwálat al-stiihād al 
kawni), a symbolic work, charactenstically 
mietaphymoal and cosmological, though also 
mystical and philosophical, which d with 
the state and the nature of the human soul. 
Written m the main іп rhymed prose, it is a 
minor work perhaps, but with its own pro- 
fundity and complexity and here ably edited 
from Tstanbul manuscripts. This text may 
seem a little out of place among archaeological 
reports but it is most welcome and should not 
be overlooked by Arabists. The second text 
published here is composed of extensive 

ents of the Akhbar Misr by 
al-Musabbihi (366/977—420/1029), from a manu- 
acript ш the Escorial, edited by Ayman Fouad 
(pp. 1-54 of the Arabio text at the end of the 
volume). There 18 no translation, although 
indexes are provided, and the annals which are 
listed span the Hijra years (pp. 273-405). This 
is more specifically Egyptian. 

Many of the miscellaneous articles, con- 
cerned with воо] life and customs, are directly 
related to aspects of Islam which are to be 
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found in the most weighty studies. Standing 
a little оп its own ıa an essay by Norman 
Daniel, ‘ The oritical approach to Arab society 
ш the Middle Ages’ (pp. 31-52). This forms 
a pendant, во to speak, to his classic studies of 
the relationship between Saracen and Frank 
and should appeal to those interested in 
medieval European literature. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that these sundry 
articles will not be negleoted simply on account 
of the format in which they are presented. 
This volume 1s well produced and ig worthy of 
the occasion. 

H. T. X. 


GEORG STOBER: Die Sayäd: Fischer in 
Srstän. (Ststan- Projekt III.) (Mar- 
burger Geographische Schriften, Ht. 
85. іх, 132pp. Marburg/Lahn: 
Geog-aphisches Institüt der Univer- 
stat Marburg, 1981. DM 24. 


The Geography Department of the Univer- 
sity of Marburg undertook & wide ranging 
geograplioal study of Sistän m the late 
seventies. Field-work was completed m the 
first half of 1978, prior to the overthrow of the 
Shah. This first publication of their ngs 
18 8 short dissertation which examines clearly 
&nd concisely the changing buman nse of 
the бауға tribal group during the twentieth 
century in the context of the ohangi 
physical and socio-economic environment. The 
Sayad heve emerged from their isolation as one 
of the most backward population groups of 
Iran, with a narrow and highly localized 
economic base of fishing and hunting, to 
participate actively in both the regional and 
national econom 

My main criticwm is that the оазе study 
matenal collected during field-work has not 
been sufficrently utilized in the text to 
emphasize the very valid hypotheses and 
conolusicns. Presentation of several case 
studies would have provided the depth and 
colour to round off this work. 


KEITH MOLACHLAN 


Bawu Taria: Ethwpia and Germany: 
cultural, political, and economic rela- 
tions 1871-1936. (Athiopistische For- 
schurgen, Bd. 5.) 326 pp. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1981. DM 86. 


On the surface the author's aim in this study 
18 modes, but the resulting book is impressive 
and absorbmg. Ato Bairu is concerned to lay a 
solid foundation for the study of Ethiopian- 
German relations during а period which was 
crucial for the establishment of the Ethiopian 
national identity and which witnessed an 
increasingly sinister interest in the country on 
the part of Britain, France, and particularly 
Italy. А .considerable degree of attention 
has been direoted in recent years to the 
protagonists in this le, but til now 
virtually nothing has been published on the 
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role of Germany, perbaps because her interest 
was limited to scientific and commercial 
exploration and she avoided any involvement 
which might suggest a colonial motive. This, 
however, did not deter private support for 
inv ative travel in Ethiopia from oom- 
mercial concerns and learned societies. It 18 
as much with the lives and careers of such 
travellers ав with the minutiae of formal 
diplomatic contacts that the first half of this 
book is concerned (pp. 19-186). The roll call 
of German exploration of Ethiopia, іп which 
the author includes a number of Austrian and 
Swiss travellers, is illumined by many distin- 
guished names—Schwemfurth, Paulitachke, 
Rohlfs, Bieber—and their activities are des- 
eribed and analysed m some detail. If one feels 
that one or other of them might have deserved 
more detailed attention—Littmann, for 
example—this 18 more than compensated for 
by the host of mmor figures, with their in- 
evitable travel accounts, of whom one will be 
content at least to recognize the existence. 
For scholarly purposes it 18 to be welcomed 
that the achieyemente of these pioneers of 
Ethiopian studies should at long last have been 
p in а meaningful perspective. 

The second part of the book ıs taken up by 
a substantial appendix, ‘ Documents pertaining 
to the correspondence between the Ethiopian 
and German governments’ (pp. 187-303), in 
which some 35 unpublished letters are set out 
in facsimile, those in Amharic (the majority) 
being farnished with reliable English transla- 
tions. They range m date from a letter of 
Yobannss iv to Wilhelm I of 1872 to one of 
Tafari Makonnan to Wilhelm Marx dated 1924, 
thus covering roughly the period of the 
emergence of Amharic as a literary lan . 
It is a pity that ш some oases the quality of the 
reproduction is rather unsatisfactory. How- 
ever, in view of the intense interest which has 
emerged in recent years in the publication of 
Ethiopian archival materials, an interest which 
BSOAS has done much to further, this 
appendix might well be considered the more 
important part of the book. Certainly it sheds 
much new light on the enigmatic position 
adopted by Germany towards the interests of 
the major colonial powers in а land which was 
still at that time largely terra incognita. 

A. К. IRVINE 


ALFRED BARDEY: Barr-Adjam: souve- 
nirs d'Afrique Orientale 1880-1887. 
Précédé de * Le patron de Rimbaud’ 
par Joseph Tubiana. lvi, 386 pp. 
Paris: Éditions du Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, 1981. 


For most readers Alfred Bardey (1854- 
1934) will be best known as the employer of the 
enigmatio French poet Árthur Rimbaud duri 
the latter's somewhat fraught пова 
career ав а buyer in coffee and other іп- 
digenous products in Harar between 1880 and 
189]. Otherwise his name is barely discernible 
in footnotes to books and articles on late 
nineteenth-century Ethiopian history where 
he was known as the author of a handful of 
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quite important articles on Somali and Galla 
tribal history and geography. It is pleasing to 
think that the work under review may 
eventually afford him a rather more prominent 
tion amongst our sources for that period. 
et it ı8 a pure accident of fortune that during 
a pious search for new materials relating to the 
hfe of Rimbaud the manuscript of this hitherto 
unsuspected journal came to light in the 
possession of his grand-niece in the 1960s, 
whereupon it was entrusted to the hands of 
Joseph Tubiana, France's leading Ethiopianist, 
for possible publication. Bardey was prin- 
eipally ocoupied with his company's affairs in 
Aden between 1880 and 1898 and in fact made 
only two visits to Harar, for one month in 1880 
&nd from April till October 1881, and the bulk 
of this hvely and informative book is con- 
cerned with these two visite, with rather less 
devoted to his Aden experiences and his 
occasional tripa to Egypt, Europe, and India. 
The book will be assured of a respectable 
scholarly status not only as an interesting and 
ighly readable record of nineteenth-century 
colonial life—there is & dehghtful account of & 
journey on a steam-assisted sailing ship—but 
from the academic point of view for the m- 
teresting and „penetrating insights ıt affords 
into the social and political hfe of Harar 
during the short penod of Egyptian occupation 
(1875-85). Albeit an enviably acute observer, 
Bardey was curiously careless about precise 
dates and Tubiana’s lengthy introduction pro- 
vides a healthy corrective to his aberrant 
chronology. As a bonus for rimbaldiens there 
18 а convincing analysis (pp. xix-xxxvi) of the 
prickly relationship between the poet and his 
employer, using the new material in this 
journal to supplement already published corre- 
spondence, from which Bardey emerges with 
his reputation enhanced. For the history of 
the Horn of Africa in the 1880s this book may 
well be the ' find ' of the decade. 


A. K. IRVINE 


MUHAMMAD SALEEM AKHTAR (ed.): The 
Majma‘ al-Shu'ara' Jahangir Shah 
of Mulla Qati's Нетам (d. 1024/1615). 
(Text Series No. 5. Publication No. 6.) 
vii, 402 pp. Karachi: Institute of 
Central and West Азап Studies, 
University of Karachi, 1979 [pub. 
19811]. Rs. 100, $12. 


Though not ranking among the most 
important historical works of its age, Mullà 
Qat'Ts fagksra, which lists some 150 Persian 
poeta who flourished during the reign of 

ahängir both inside and outside India, and 
which in the traditional manner offers bnef 
samples of the works of each, is not altogether 
1 іп interest. Ав the editor points out in 
his informative introduction, the Persian atyle 
of the author has little to commend ıt and the 
information contamed m the tazkira 18 largely 
prediotable. In fact a number of poeta receive 
almost identical notices. 

The present edition is based on the only 
extant manuscript of the work m the Ouseley 
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Collection of the Bodleian Library. It contains 
two introductions, one in English, and another, 
which provides more detail on the life of the 
author and the state of the manuscript, in 
Persian. The work of producing this extensive 
tazkira has been executed with great care by 
the editor and the book has been printed and 
set in the most attractive manner. The 
exhaustive index of personal and place names 
at the end of the book will be of great use to 
scholars of Mughal India. 
D. J. MATTHEWS 


Sayam MANOHAR PANDEY: The Hindi 
oral еріс Сатай. (The tale of Lorik 
and Сатай.) [vin], 82, 627 pp. Alla- 
habad: Sahitya Bhawan Pvt. Ltd., 
1982. £12, Rs. 150. 


This 18 the second of a projected ten volumes 
devoted to the transcription and analysis of 
various veraions of the epio tale of Lorik and 
Сапай sung 1n a number of dialects of Hindi; 
the present short notice 1s therefore restricted 
to a brief report of work in progress. Dr. 
Pandey’s first volume, The Hinds oral epic 
Lorikt (Allahabad, 1979: reviewed BSOAS, 
хи, 1, 1980, 186) gave the text of a Bhojpuri 
version of the story from the Benares region ; 
the present volume presents an Avadhi version 
recorded in the village of Ala Nagar, near 
Allahabad, in September 1966. The singer of 
this version, who died in 1979, was an illiterate 
member of the Ahir caste; the English intro- 
duction to the text gives some information 
about his background and about the cultural 
context in which the epic is recited. The 
introduction also gives a weloome summary of 
the narrative, and com different vermons 
of the text as performed by the same anger on 
two different occasions, for the text 18 not 
fixed and each performance engenders a new 
version. 

The Avadhi text, which runs to 450 pages, 
is followed by a summary translation in 
standard Hind: and by an index of personal 
names occurring ın the text. The great length 
of the text and the rambling nature of the 
narrative makes the reader look forward to the 
analysis which 18 promised in future volumes ; 
without this, one some sympathy for the 
more restless members of the epio’s audience, 
whom the mnger upbraids in the following 
words : 

ham jab tak gat сапазті, keu macäyeh jini 

haurd 

nahi cütare hoi piraki, banhabyd petava Ба 

bhaura 
‘You should not disturb me while І am 
singing, otherwise you will have а boil on your 
bottom and a pain in your stomach ' (intro- 
duction, p. 20). The transonption and Hindi 
translation of the text is itself, however, ап 
spo task, and one must be grateful that 

. Pandey has now secured this second 
version in published form. 

RUPERT SNELL 


Eva К. Danavav: Tibetan village com- 
muntites: structure and change. x, 
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110 pp., 5 maps and plans. War- 
minster, Wilts.: Aris and Phillips 
Ltd., [1982]. £19.50. 


This attempt to reconstruct certain aspects 
of the society and culture of a small administra- 
tive unit (‘ hundred county ’) in western Tibet 
18 based on interviews with refugees from the 
province of Gtsang now residing in India and 
Switzerland. Despite the limitations of such a 
technique, of which the author is aware, she 
nevertheless provides much important data— 
some of it previously unmentioned m the 
literature—on the environment and economy, 
marriage and family, and the complex local 
political institutions based on central govern- 
ment, state monasteries and the nobility. 
There is also a bref discussion of changes 
wrought by the People’s Republic of China. 
While Dargyay makes no grand theoretical 
claims, she hag written a competent ethno- 
graphic description of a hitherto unknown 
region, which will supply useful comparative 
data for scholars of other Tibetan areas. 


LIONEL OAPLAN 


Сніч Кім (ed. and tr): The Criminal 
Code of the People's Republic of China. 
(Chung-hua jen min kung ho hsing.) 
(The American Series of Foreign Penal 
Codes. 25, China.) xiii, 74 pp. Little- 
ton, Colorado: Fred B. Rothman and 
Co.; London: Sweet and Maxwell, 
1982. £25. 


The 162 articles of the Criminal Code were 
&dopted at the Fifth People's Congress on 
1 July 1979 and came into force on 1 January 
1980. This exorbitantly priced book consists 
of an English translation of the Code and an 
introduction which does little more than Іні 
out what the Code itaelf liste. The language of 
the introduction 18 sometimes less than precise, 
e.g. ‘ He [an offender under public surveillance] 
must apply for permission to change his 
residence or leave the losality’ (p. 7). This 

resumably does not refer to a requirement 
or such an offender to move house, but rather 
that he must apply for permission if he wishes 
to do so. There is a vast number of (mostly 
unnecessary) footnotes to the introduction, but 
no index. 
HUGH D. В. BAKER 


JEFFREY P. Mass (ed): Court and 
Bakufu in Japan: essays in Kama- 
kura history. xvii, 322 pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1982. £13.60. 


This, as its subtitle indicates, is a collection 
of essays. and 1s based on papers presented at 
a conference held at Stanford University in 
Мау 1979. The essays are grouped into two 
main sections, the first entitled ‘ The resiliency 
of Kyoto and central institutions ', the second 
‘ Warrior government under the Нӧуб’. The 
first can be said to show ways in which tradi- 
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tional institutions survived d the Kama- 
kura period, so that, in the editor's words, 
‘Yoritomo and his men will never again be 
credited with o and militarizing the 
entire countryside’. The second group looks 
at various aspects of government and control, 
including that of banditry (akuté). These two 
sections are followed by an epilogue in which 
John W. Hall caste > poema eye over the 
whole project, and Ti ohi Rizó, & senior 
Japanese scholar in the field, looks at the 
d phy of the period. There is also a 

glossary of technical terms, with Chinese 
егер Уе, and в bibliography of secondary 
sources in Japanese, the primary sources 
having been listed elsewhere. 

The whole book is notioeable for serious 
research by both established and also rising 
scholars, involving primary sources, and for a 
quite remarkable (in view of the technicality 
of much of the material) readability. 

0. J. D. 


JAMES R. BRANDON (ed.) : Chtishingura: 
studies in kabuki and the puppet 
theatre. xii, 231 pp., 8 plates. Hono- 
lulu: University of Hawaï Press, 
[1982]. $30. 


In 1978-9 the University of Hawaii ran а 
programim rogramme on the kabuki play Kanadehon 

Atishingura (‘ The Loyal League’). This book 
is a follow-up to this programme, and includes 
chapters by on various aspects of the 
play. Donald Keene considers the variations 
E o Ta e, with a 


Puy length: of Qenroku h&shingura 
y the m ply rie Mayama Seika. 
Donald H. Shively 4% tical censor- 
ship of the kabuki theatre, which had to be 
avoided in the case of this play by notionally 
ohanging the iod from that when the 
vendetta actually took place, and also the 
names of the characters. William P. Malm 
contributes an account of the subtleties of the 
music of the puppet theatre for which Chishin- 
gura was first written. James R. Brandon 
deals with the way in which kabuki has taken 
over from the and transformed the 
piece into effective play for live actors. How 
effective this has been сап be judged from 
the last section of the book, which is an 
English ada ion, entitled ‘ The forty-seven 
samurai’, ed for a short three-hour 
performance, given in the spring of 1979, in 
the University of Hawali, under the direction 
and training of Nakamura Matagord П, an 
instructor from the National Theatre of Japan. 
This book is full of interest and forma, with 
Keene's Chilshingura (1971), to which one has 
to go for a complete translation of the ori 
a very detailed study of the play in ost 
every aspeot. Its monochrome and colour 
illustrations skilfully ent the text. The 
contributors have written before on the 
subjects of their sections, but in concentrati 
оп Chüshingura provide a depth of detail an 
interest which has not been reached before іп 
relation to the topic. The whole project was 
an imaginative attempt to introduce kabuki 
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drama to & Western audienoe, and needed the 
reeouroes of an institution like the University 
of Hawai, and the energy and skill of its 
Professor of Asian Drama, James R. Brandon, 
to make it a success. 

0. J. D. 


Frank Josepa SHULMAN: Doctoral 
dissertations on Japan and on Korea 
1969-1979: an annotated bibliography 
of studies in Western languages. Com- 
piled and edited by Frank Joseph 
Shulman. xvi, 473 pp. Seattle and 
London: University of Washington 
Press, 1982. $35, £24.25 (paper 
$14.95, £11.25). 


As those in the fields of Japanese and 
Korean studies have come to expect, the con- 
siderable bibhographical ө ise of Frank J. 
Shulman, Director of the t Asian Library 
at the University of Maryland, has manifested 
itself yet again in another superb research 
tool in the form of Doctoral dissertations on 
Japan and on Korea 1969-1979. 

The present volume is but one of a projected 
series of supplements to the author's Japan 
and Korea: an an bibliography of 
doctoral dissertations in Western languages, 
1877-1969 (American Library Assooiation, 
1970). It contains entries, in classified order, 
of some 3,500 theses including 200 or so which 
for one reason or another were omitted from 
the first compilation. Each entry is provided 
with full bibliographical information together 
with useful annotations giving brief comment 
on contents, ita avallability and the location of 

published abstracts. Details of theses 
published in book form are also provided, as 
are indexes to authors and to institutions at 
which dissertations were offered. The faot 
that some 8,500 theses have been produced 
during the last decade, а figure well in excess 
of the total number produced up to 1969, 
shows quite olearly the increased interest in 
these arens. е indicative of recent 
trends and providing 8 quantitative survey of 
recent ed thar both ошту of o; and 
within country, institution, are offered in 
t tables and a graph. 
all the preasa ai bibliogra. perephy в is a 
most valua reference work for 
concerned with Japan or Korea at whatever 
level. Te аз wide add a соп s 
its title suggests and fulfils e compiler's 
claims for it. 
B. HIOKMAN 


GEORG Бонувнаммкв, SJ.: Francis 
Xavier: his life, kis times. Vol. 1v: 
Japan and China, 1549-1552. Transl. 
by M. Joseph Costello, SJ. хіі, 
718 pp., front. Rome: The Jesuit 
Historical Institute, 1982. 

“Ртау as if e de: ed on 
and асра if ares ing depended on hen 
41 
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urged St. Ignatius Loyola. Francis Xavier was 
certainly the living embodiment of this 
exhortation. Between April 1549 and Decem- 
ber 1552, his peripatetic evangelizing took him 
from Goa via Malacoa to Japan, where he 
stayed for a little over two years, then back 
again to Western India, and finally to the 
South China Sea. Here he died on the offshore 
island of Sancian (Shang Ch'uan Tao), racked 
by malarial fever, on 3 December, before dawn. 
During his arduous peregrinations, he took a 
minimum of food and rest, often passing most 
of his nighta in prayer. 

Xavier was in Japan from August 1549 to 
November 1551, ranging from oshima to 
the half-ruined and partly d capital of 
Kyoto. He made relatively few converts, but 
struck up a friendship vidi the Abbot of the 
Fukushoji Temple at Kagoshima. The late 
Fr. Schurhammer, as was his wont, retraced 
Xavier's exact itinerary; and he gives us 
potted histories of all the places which the 
saint visited, however obscure. In this task he 
had the invaluable help of Fr. Hubert Cieslik, 
S.J., who has lived in Japan for many years, 
and who has an excellent knowledge of the 
historical background. Fr. Costelloe's transla- 
tion is wholly admirable, making the book 
much easier going for the Anglo-American 
reader than the German original. The publica- 
tion of this densely documented and riohly 
annotated volume brings to a fitting close one 
of the greatest individual biographies of our 
time. 

©. В. BOXER 


Papers of the Dutch-Indonesian Historical 
Conference held at Lage Vuursche, The 
Netherlands, 23-27 June 1980. [ix], 
392 pp. Leiden/Jakarta; Bureau of 
Indonesian Studies, under the auspices 
of the Dutch and Indonesian Steering 
Committees of the Indonesian Studies 
Programme, 1982. 


Over half the 20 papers in this collection are 
concerned with ‘ middlemen’ (whether in a 
political sense as a collaborating élite; or as 
economic intermediaries ; or as a social group) 
in the history of Indonesia. A valuable intro- 
duction to the field is provided by Dr. M. 
Kuitenbrouwer’s ‘ The concept of middleman 
and the study of Indonesian history ’, whilst of 
the more detailed studies, Dr. Heather Suther- 
land’s ‘ Mestiros as middlemen? Ethnicity 
and access in colonial Macassar ’ is particularly 
stimulating. The remaming essays are 
primarily concerned with the historiography 
of the Indonesian revolution, to which a paper 
by Dr. Taufiq Abdullah on aspects of the 
intellectual history of Indonesia in the earlier 
decades of the twentieth century (' Nation- 
formation and structural concern: a problem 
in Indonesian historiography’) provides a 
most valuable prelude. 

IAN BROWN 


SHORT NOTICES 


Cheminements: écrits offerts a Georges 
Condominas. Asie du Sud-Est et 
Monde Insulindien, хі, 1-4, 1980. 
[Numéro spécial.] 548 pp., 16 pls. 


Orients: pour (Georges Condominas. 
[348] pp. Paris: Éditions Sudestasie ; 
Toulouse: Éditions Privat, 1982. 


Chemtnements and Orients are two collections 
of studies presented to the French anthro- 
pologist Georges Condominas on the occasion 
of his sixtieth birthday. Condominas has been 
for a number of years now the head of the 
Centre of South-East Asian Research іп Paris 
and then Valbonne. In all, more than 70 
short articles are to be found in these two 
volumes and it is obviously impossible to say 
anything about them in detail. What they 
do do, E owore, is reflect the academico in- 
terests and the personality of the extra- 
оиу man to whom they are dedicated. 
Most of the articles are written by people who 
are directly associated with the бешге but 
others are by anthropologists, linguists, eto., 
who have worked with Condominas at various 
times in his professional life. Among these we 
may note such names as Lévi-Strauss, Leroi 
Gourhan, de Josselin de Jong, and many 
others. The subjects covered deal with the 
whole area which has concerned Condominas, 
but it 18 particularly notable that there are a 
very large number of studies on Vietnam on the 
one hand, and Madagascar on the other. The 
topics discussed range from oral and written 
literature to human geography. Some papers 
are simply personal tributes. 

The overall effect 18 somewhat bewildering. 
Certain pieces are very detailed studies on very 
specific academic subjects, others are almost 
literary essays. All this reflects Condominas's 
own contribution. Of partially Vietnamese 
background, his interests in academio subjects 
have never led to distance or coldness. Con- 
dominas has always emphasized the need to 
appreciate the aesthetic value of the cultures 
studied. He has always felt ıt impossible to 
separate distant history from the contem- 
porary tragedy in which many of the societies 
on which he has worked have been embroiled. 
He has combined an almost impressionist 
approach with & passion for minute and 
accurate description. All these qualities have 
made his books, especially the first, Nous avons 
mangé la forêt (Paris, 1957), unique academic 
and literary documents. There 18 nothing 
quite like them and these two volumes show 
that they have been the source of inspiration 
to a large number of other anthropologists who 
are both Condominas's contemporaries and 
his students. This 18 the mam impression that 
we get from these volumes but this is not to 
вау that many of the individual studies are 
not of great importance 1n themselves. 


MAURICE BLOCH 


KaTRIEN Рогмам. The North Moluccas : 
an annotated bibliography. (Konink- 
lijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 
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Volkenkunde. Bibliographical series, 
11.) xx, 192 pp. The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, 1981. Guilders 30. 

This ін the third w а series of regional 
annotated bibliographies, compiled to make 
Dutch library holdings of matenal in the 
social sciences and humanities on Indonesia 
more widely known. It covers the period 
from the middle of the nineteenth century to 
the 1940s. The volume under review has, m 
addition, an extended historical introduction 
to the literature by Ch. Е. van Fraassen. 

The regional approach 1s to be welcomed in 
the bibliography of a country of the size and 
cultural and historical diversity of Indonesia. 
The annotations are in Enghsh, as is the 
introductory material, which 18 of great value 
to users who do not read Dutch easily; the 
annotations are sufficiently detailed to enable 
relevant items to be found ckly. The 
periodicals scanned for this bibliography аге 
wide-rangmg and include those of the mis- 
sionary societies. Miss Polman has dedicated 
one subsection to the Memories van Overgave, 
the retrospective reports of Dutch ovil 
servants in Indonesia prepared for the 
guidance of their successors. They are a 
valuable source for information on the regions. 
The Memories themselves were published in 
1882 in muorofiche, to which the entry here 
provides useful biblographical guidanoe for 
the Moluccas. 

The historical introduction to the literature 
by Ch. F. van Fraassen is а survey of the 
history of the region and discusses material 
which is complementary to the mam biblio- 
graphy. The available sources are put into 
context and their strengths and weaknesses as 
historical source material discussed. The 
introduotion will be helpful to those who wish 
to pursue the study further. It is accompanied 
by its own bibliography of sources discussed 
and emphasis is placed on the most accessible 
form of the early accounts, in the Linsohoten 
or Hakluyt series, for example; it is not an 
exercise in historical bibhography. 

The main bibliography contams 557 items 
arranged in 13 subject categories, some of them 
further sub-divided, listed in chronological 
order within each category. This is an im- 
provement on the earlier bibhography 1n this 
series, on Madura, which only Te а chrono- 
logical arrangement and relies exclusively on 
ita index for a subject approach. This volume 
also has в subject index for в finer search ; 
ita entries are created by the strings of terms 

nerated from the OECD Maorothesaurus. 

the positive side rt seems to be the policy 
to use the same m in each of these 
bibliographies but the method is one which 
seems less satisfactory for older material 
which is frequently wide-rangi in ite 
concerns. There 18 also an author index which 
facilitates the collocation of the work of а 
single author or a search for a known item. 

This bibliography fulfils its aim to make 
older Dutch material on Indonema in Dutch 
libraries more widely known and it will be a 
most useful addition to the bibliographical 
resources on Indonesia. Those libraries which 
hold all or some of this material will find it an 
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aid to exploiting their collections and making 
them more accessible, while other libraries 
will be able to direct researchers to a known 
location for each item listed. 


HELEN CORDELL 


P. А. PENFoOLD (ed.): Maps and plans 
in the Public Record Office. 3. Africa. 
xii, 426 pp. London: H.M.8.0., 1982 
[pub. 1983]. £36. 


This catalogue describes over 3,600 шара 
and plans, many of them with manuscript 
additions, relating to Africa and neighbouring 
islands. Relatively few of them derive from 
the penod before 1800, but they do include 
the work of Jean Barbot in the late seven- 
teenth century, as well as some interesting 
entries arising from slave trading contacts in 
the eighteenth century (e.g. item 410 which 18 
a plan of the fort at Ouidah ın 1749. ‘ Above 
the plan 18 a table giving the number of officers, 
soldiers and slaves, the state of the defences, 
the number of canoes, the value of trade goods 
supphed and by whom’). Some of the main 
nineteenth-century explorers (Clapperton, 
Barth, Livingstone) are represented, and early 
British military expeditions (Abyssinia, 1867- 
8; Ashanti, 1873-4) were responsible for 
several items. The vast bulk of the matenal 
dates, however, from the Partition of Africa 
and relates principally to those territories 
which passed under British rule. Any scholar 
working on that period should certainly con- 
sult this volume. For the colonial period, there 
18 а wealth of information on the growth of the 
major cities; there are also items relating to 
railway and road surveys, and to land and 
mmeral rights. This is therefore an indis- 
pensible work of reference for any major 
Africanist library and scholars from many 
disciplines will gratefully welcome it. 

RICHARD GRAY 


G. GwoLr and J.-P. VERNANT (ed.): 
La mort, les morts dans les sociétés 
anciennes. xvi, 505 pp. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press; Paris: 
Éditions de la Maison de l'Homme, 
1982. 


This collection is based on a joint Frenoh/ 
Italian Colloquium which was held in Naples. 
It includes a large number of short articles 
concerned with funerary remains and the repre- 
sentation of death in the olassical Euro 
world and in the Near East to which are added 
a few studies on India and Indonesia. The 
reader of the Bulletin might be expeoted to be 

1ally interested in these Asian studies 
but I doubt if this will be the case as these are 
little more than summaries of what has been 
published elsewhere. Partioularly disappoint- 
ing from а compatriot of Hertz is Denys 
Lombard's contribution on Indonesia which 18 
su cial in the extreme. 

e real strength of the book lies in the 
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studies by classical scholars, especially those 
influen by J.-P. Vernant, one of the 
co-editors of the book. Several of these, 
especially those by Loraux, Bérard, Schnapp- 
Gourbeillon, and Vernant, to mention only a 
few, consist of fascmatmg symbolic analyses of 
the image of the death of the hero and of the 
idea of the beauty of the young male body 
unsullied by agemg, which dominates the 
homerio writings; ideas which were followed 
by very different representations and practices 
linked with the emphasis on the Greek офу of 


SHORT NOTICES 


later time. These studies are models of analysis 
for anthropologists and historians and as such 
are of value even for specıalista of other regions. 
Also of potentially t interest is Vernant’s 
own attempt to pull the whole book together 
by a comparison of Greek and Indian ideas. 
One can only hope that this outstanding 
scholar will be able to develop his outlne more 
fully elsewhere to the benefit of those of us 
who have a more comparative interest in the 
subject. 
MAUBIOB BLOOH 
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Britain in the Southern Sudan, 1918-1956 
Robert O. Collins 


One of the foremost scholars of the Sudan portrays the transitional years 
of British imperial rule in the area by describing in lively detail the 
efforts of the colonial government to develop the foundations of a 
modern society. Collins’ book thus becomes not only an original and 
fascinating contribution to African scholarship but also a guide for 
the modern Sudanese who are attempting to develop their native land. 


£30.00 


Ideology and Development in Africa 
Crawford Young 


* А fascinating, well-balanced and informative discussion of those states 
which, to the author, best exemplify the three ideological options he 
wishes to compare ... Ideological variation is both a cause and a 
consequence of differences in regime performance, and it is the careful 
documentation of this complex relationship ... which make this a 
worthwhile and valuable book.’—David Brown, International Affairs 


Now in Paperback £9.95 


Woman the Gatherer 
edited by Frances Dahlberg 


‘° Refreshing and challenging ... Woman the Gatherer will certainly 
help clear up some of the misconceived notions that are all too popular 
in society.'—Richard E. Leakey 


“Алп important addition to the growing body of material on the roles 
and contributions of women to societies of the hunting-gathering past 
and present.'—]ane B. Lancaster, Ethology and Sociobiology 


Now in Paperback £7.95 
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Announcing the Twelfth, and last, volume of 


Constitutional Relations between Britain and India 
Documents on the Transfer of Power 1942-47 


Begun in 1967 and completed in 1983, this monumental twelve-volume series on the last 
js of British rule in India has won critical acclaim for its outstanding contribution to 
ndian and Commonwealth history. The editors were given unrestricted access to the 

records and the freedom to select for publication many documents which had never 
before been published. Drawn from a variety of sources (including reports, 
correspondence, minutes and, in Volumes X-XII, the Mountbatten Papers), the 
documents provide a unique insight into the making of British policy in India and the 
process by which India and Pakistan attained independence. 


'the volumes afford probably the most complete evidence published for the decision- 
making process in government anywhere.’ W. Golant in History 


Volume XII (Princes, Partition and Independence 8 July - 15 August 1947) covers the 
final weeks of Bntish rule and includes Mountbatten's personal report of the last hectic 
daysofhis Viceroyalty. The documents reveal his doubts about accepting the Governor- 
Generalship of India alone, and bring out the lack of resources available to combat the 
breakdown of law and order in the Punjab, and the controversy over the position of the 
princely states and their future relationship with the two new dominions 


Documents on the Transfer of Power 1942-7 


Editor-in-chief: Nicholas Mansergh 
Editor: Penderel Moon 
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1 September 1944-28 July 1945 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


To mark the completion of the series, HMSO is offering the complete set of twelve 
volumes, for a limited period, at the special price of £495, a saving of £150 Please order 
by quoting TRANSFER OF POWER IN INDIA — SPECIAL OFFER/COMPLETE SET, 
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Constitutional Relations between Britain and Burma 


Burma: The Struggle for Independence 1944-1948 
Editor: Hugh Tinker 


In January 1948 Burma became the first country to leave the Bntish Empire through 
negotiated independence. The history of the struggle for that independence has been 
brought together in this new two-volume series. It follows the pattern of the Transfer of 
Power series on India, letting history speak for itself through documents, letters and 
records. 


Volume I1 From Military Occupation to Civil Govemment 1 January 1944-31 August 1946 


The period leading up to independence in Burma saw the British Government engaged 

in attempts to stress the positive aspects of continued membership of the Empire, whiie 

the Burmese leaders gradually resolved to follow their own chosen course Volume I 

deals with the two years from military occupation to avil government. It traces the road 

from Burmese resistance to Japanese occupation through the coming of Mountbatten, 

the end of hostilities and the restless post-war period under Sir Hubert Rance. In 

addition to the contemporary documents, the book includes personal memorrs of six 

individuals who played leading parts in the events of the time: Sir Arthur Bruce, the Very i 
Reverend G. Appleton, F.S. V. Donnison, T.L. Hughes, Sir John Wise and Sir Hubert 

Rance himself. 


£95.00 ISBN 011 5800891 1216pages illus + maps 


In preparation: ; 
Volume П From General Strike to Independence 1 September 1946 – 4 January 1948 


ISBN 0 11 5800905 
FREE LEAFLET 
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The Cambridge 
History of Iran 


Volume 3 The Seleucid, Parthian and Sasanid Periods 
Edited by EHSAN YAR-SHATER 


The Cambridge History of Iranis planned as a seven-volume 
survey. Although all aspects of Iranian civilisation are studied, 
the aimis to provide a collection of readable essays rather than a 
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